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greater tranquillity, than it paſſed from the family of Tudor to that of 
Stuart. During the whole reign of Elizabeth, the eyes of men had 
been employed in ſearch of her ſucceſſor; and when old age made the 
proſpect of her death more immediate, there appeared none but the King of Scot- 
land, who could advance any juſt claim or pretenſion to the throne, He was the 
great-grandſon of Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. and, on the failure 
of all the male-line, his hereditary right remained unqueſtionable, If the reli- 
gion of Mary Queen of Scots, and the other prejudices contracted againſt her, 
had formed any conſiderable obſtacle to her ſucceſſion ; theſe objections, being 
entirely perſonal, had no place with regard to her ſon. Men alſo conſidered, 
that, tho' the title, gerived from blood, had been Frequently violated ſince the 
Norman conqueſt, ſuch licences had proceeded more from force or intrigue, than 
from any deliberate maxims of government, The lincal heir had till i ia the end - 
. 8 | B pre- 


T HE crown of England was * 1 from father to ſon with 1603. 
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prevailed 3 and both his excluſion and reſtoration had been commonly attended 
with ſuch convulſions, as were ſufficient to warn all prudent men not lightly to give 
way to ſuch irregularities. If che will of Henry VIII. authorized by act of parlia- 


ment, had tacitly excluded the Scottiſh line; the tyranny and caprices of that mo- 


narch had rendered his memory ſo odious, that a ſettlement of this nature, unſup- 
ported by any juſt reaſon, had no authority with the people. Queen Elizabeth too, 
with her dying breath, had recognized the undoubted title of her kinſman James; 
and the whole nation ſeemed to diſpoſe themſelves with joy and pleaſure for his re- 
ception. Tho' born and educated amidſt a foreign and hoſtile people, men hoped, 

from his character of moderation and wiſdom, that he would embrace the maxims 
of an Engliſh monarch; and the prudent foreſaw greater advantages, reſulting” 
from an union with Scotland, than diſadvantages from ſubmitting to a prince of 
that nation. The alacrity, with which the Engliſh looked towards the ſucceſſor, 
had appeared ſo evident to Elizabeth, that, concurring with other cauſes, it affected 
her with the deepeſt melancholy; and that wiſe Princeſs, whoſe penetration and 
experience had given her the greateſt inſight into human affairs, had not yet ſuffi- 


ciently weighed the ingratitude of courtiers, and levity of the people. 


As victory abroad, and tranquillity at home, had ever attended this queen, ſhe _ 
left the nation in ſuch flouriſhing circumſtances, that her ſucceſſor poſſeſſed every 
advantage, except that of compariſon with her illuſtrious name, when he mounted 


 Firſttranſac- the throne of England. The King's journey from Edinburgh to London imme- 


tions of this 
reign, 


diately afforded to the inquiſitive ſome circumftances of comparifon, which even 


the natural partiality in favour of their new'ſovereign; could not interpret to his 


advantage. As he paſſed along, all ranks of men'flocked about him, from every 
quarter z allured by intereſt or curioſity. Great were the rejoicings, and loud and 
hearty the acclamations which reſounded from all ſides; and every one could re- 
member how the affability and popularity of their queen diſplayed themſzlves, 
amidſt ſuch concourſe and exultation of her ſubjects. But James, tho' ſociable 
and familiar with his friends and courtiers, hated the buſtle of a mixt multitude; 
and tho* far from diſliking flattery, yet was he till fonder of tranquillity and eaſe. 
He therefore iſſued a proclamation, forbidding this great reſort of people, on pre- 


- rence of the ſcarcity of proviſions, and other inconveniencies, which would en 


| vily attend it“. 


H was not, Te inſenſible to the great overflow of affection, which ap- 
peared in his new ſubjects; and being himſelf of an affectionate temper, he ſeems 


to have been in haſte to make them ſome return of kindneſs and good offices. To 


this motive, probably, we gare to aſcribe that profuſion of titles, which was ob- 
ſerved in the > hy of his reign ; when in fix weeks tile, after his entrance 


os” 2 aanbs f 


into the 8 he is ch to 2 8 knighthood on no leſs 3 Chap. I. 
237 perſons. If Queen Elizabeth's frugality of honours, as well as of money, had 10g. 
been formerly repined at, it began now to be valued and eſteemed : And every 
ne. was ſenſible, that the King, by his laviſh and premature conferring of favours, 
bad failed of obliging the perſons, on whom he beſtowed them. Titles of all kinds 
became ſo common, that they were no longer marks of diſtinction; and being 
diſtributed, without choice or deliberation, to perſons, unknown to the Prince, 
were regarded more as the proofs of facility and good-narure, than of any deter- 
mined friendſhip and eſteem. _ 

A paſquinade was affixed to St. Paul's, in which an art was promiſed to be 
taught, very neceſſary nen in retaining the names of the new 
Nobility “. 

Vu may preſume, that the Engliſh, would haye thrown leſs blame on the King's 
facility in beſtowing favours, had theſe been confined entirely to their own na- 
tion, and had not been ſhared out, in too unequal proportions, to his old ſubjects. 
James, who, thro' his whole reign, was more guided by temper and inclination - 
than by the rules of political prudence, had brought with him great num- 
bers of his Scots courtiers z whoſe i impatience and importunity were apt, in many 
| particylars, to impoſe on. the eaſy nature of their maſter, and extort favours, of 
which, it is natural to imagine, his Engliſh ſubjects would very loudly complain. 
The Duke of Lenox, the Earl of Mar, the Lord Hutne, Lord Kinlofs, Sir George 
Hume, Secretary Elphinſtone +, were immediately added to the Engliſh privy 
council. Sir George Hume, whom he created Earl of Dunbar, was his declared 
favourite, as long as that Nobleman lived; and was the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous, 
tho! the leaſt powerful, of all thoſe whom the King ever honoured with that di- 
ſtinction. Hay, ſome time after, was created Viſcount Doncaſter, and then Earl 
of Carliſle, and got an immenſe fortune fromthe crown; all which he ſpent in 
a ſplendid and courtly manner. Ramſay obtained the title of Earl of Holderneſs 
and many others, being raiſed, on a ſudden, to the higheſt elevation, encreaſed, 
| by their inſolence, that envy, which naturally attended them, as enemies and 
| . however, be owned, in juſtice to James, that he left almoſt all the 
chief offices in the hands of Elizabeth's miniſters, and truſted the conduct of 
palitical concerns, both foreign and domeſtic, to his Engliſh ſubjects. Among 
theſe, Secretary Cecil, created ſucceſſively Lord Eſſiodon, Viſcount Cranborne, 
and Earl of Saliſbury, was always regarded as his prime miniſter and chief coun- 
ſcllor. Tho? the capacity and penetration of this miniſter were ſufficiently known, 
his favour with ghe King created great ſurprize on the acceſſion of that monarch. 
Cecil was fon of the famous Burleigh, whoſe merits towards his ſovereign and his 


Wilson in Kennet, p. 665. 5 + Wilſon in Kennet, p. 662. 
* 2 | country 
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country were great Z but whoſe name was naturally odious to J: ames, as the declared 
enemy of his mother, and the chief cauſe of her tragical death, by ſome eſteemed 
the great ſtain in the bright annals of Elizabeth. He himſelf, as well as his fa- 


ther, had ſtood at the head of the court-faftion, which oppoſed the greatneſs of 


the Earl of Eſſex, and which, aſſiſted by the imprudence or rather frenzy of that 


favourite, at laſt brought him to the ſcaffold, The people, by whom the Earl 


was infinitely beloved, reſented the conduct of his enemies; but James ſtill more, 
who had maintained a ſecret correſpondence with Eſſex, and regarded him as a 
zealous partizan for the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Stuart. Sir Walter Raleigh, 

Lord Grey, Lord Cobham, Cecil's aſſociates, felt immediately the effects of theſe 
prejudices of their maſter, and were diſmiſſed from their employments * : But Cecil, 
who poſſeſſed all the art and cunning of a courtier, as well as many of the talents of 


a great ſtateſman, had found the means of making his peace with James; and, un- 


knowr'both to Elizabeth and all the other miniſters, had entered into a ſecret com- 


' merce with the ſucceſſor, during the latter years of the Queen's adminiſtration. 


Tux capacity of James and his miniſters in negotiation was immediately put to 


© trial, on the appearance of ambaſſadors from almoſt all the princes and ſtates of 
Europe, in order to congratulate the King on his acceſſion to the throne, and to 


dich of June. 


State of Eu- 
| hope. 


form with him new treaties and alliances. Beſide miniſters from Venice, Den- 
mark, the Palatinatez Henry Frederic of Naſſau, aſſiſted by Barnevelt the Penſi- 
onary of Holland, repreſented the ſtates of the United Provinces. Aremberg was 
ſent by Archduke Albert ; and Taxis was expected in a little time from Spain. 
But he who excited moſt the attention of the public, both on account of his own 
merit and that of his maſter, was the Marqueſs of Roſni, afterwards Duke af 
Sully, prime miniſter and favourite of Henry IV. of France. 


Wurd the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria devolved on Philip II. all Eu- 


rope was ſtruck with terror; leſt the power of a family, which had been raiſed by 
fortune, ſhould now be carried to an immeaſurable height, by the wiſdom and con- 


duct of this monarch. But never were apprehenſions found in the event to be 


more groundleſs. Slow without prudence, ambitious without enterprize, falſe 
without deceiving any body, and refined without any true judgment; ſuch was 
the character of Philip, and ſuch the character, which, during his life-time and af- 


ter his death, he impreſſed on the Spaniſh. councils. Revolted or depopulated 
. provinces, diſcontented or indolent inhabitants, were the ſpectacles, which thoſe 


dominions, lying in every climate of the globe, preſented to Philip III. a weak 
prince, and to the Duke of Lerma, a miniſter, weak and odious. But tho' mili- 
tary diſcipline, which ſtill remained, was what alone gave ſome e appearance of life 


* vigour to that languiſhing body ; yet ſuch was the terror, 3 by former 


„ Kennct, p. 663. 
„ pane. 


power and ambition, that the Fouts etna eh ct Chap: L 


mens vows, throughout all the ſtates of chriſtendom. It was not perceived, 
that the French empire, now united in domeſtic peace, and governed by the moſt 
heroic and moſt amiable prince, that adorns modern ſtory, was become, of itſelf, 


a ſufficient counterpoiſe to the Spaniſh greatneſs. Perhaps, that prince himſelf gc fi 
did not perceive it, when he propoſed, by his miniſter, a league with James, in tiations. 


conjunction with Venice, the United Provinces, and the northern crowns; in or- 
der to attack the Auſtrian dominions on every ſide, and depreſa the exorbitant 
power of that ambitious family *. But the genius of the Engliſh Monarch was not 
equal to ſuch vaſt enterprizes. The love of peace was his ruling paſſion z and 
it was his peculiar felicity, that the conjunctures of the times rendered the ſame 
object, which was nen to 28505 in the e een cue W 
people. 
Tux French ambaſſador, therefore, was obliged to depart from theſe extuative 
aims, and to concert with James the means of providing for the ſafety of the United 
Provinces. Nor was this object altogether without its difficulties : The King, 
before his acceſſion to the throne of England, had entertained very ſtrong ſcruples 
with regard to the revolt of the Low Countries; and being always open and ſin- 
cere , except when deliberately reſolved to diſſemble, he had, on many occaſions, 
gone ſo far as to give the Dutch the denomination of rebels f. But having con- 
verſed more fully with his Engliſh miniſters and courtiers, he found their attach- 
ment to that republic ſo ſtrong, and their opinion of common intereſt ſo eſta- 
bliſhed, that he was obliged to ſacrifice to politics his ſenſe of juſtice; a quality, 
which, even when erroneous, is reſpectable as well as rare in a monarch. He there- 
fore agreed with Roſni to ſupport ſecretly the ſtates-general, in concert with the 
King of France; leſt their weakneſs and defpait ſhould oblige them to ſubmit to 
their old maſter. The articles of the treaty were few and ſimple. It was ſtipu- 
lated, that the two Kings ſhould allow the Dutch to levy forces both in France 
and Britain; and ſhould underhand remit to that republic the ſum of 1400,000 
Jivres a year for the pay of theſe forces: That the whole ſum ſhould be advanced 
dy the King of France; but that the third of it ſhould be deducted from a debt 
due by him to Queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniard attacked either of the Prin- 
ces, they agreed to afliſt each other; Henry with a force of ten thouſand, James 
with that of ſix thouſand men. This treaty, one of the wiſeſt and moſt equitable 


concluded by James, during the whole courſe of his reign, was more the work of ; 


the Prince himſelf, gn; <homn miniſters I. 
» Sully's Memoirs. 7 


+ Monſiew de la Boderie, the French leaguer, bet dos at that time tn and, aſeribes the 


virtue of openneſs and ſincerity to the King. Le naturel du Nei off affex exvert. i. p. 120. 
TOO vol. ii. p. 55. I Sully's Memoirs. 
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Avitos7'tlis great tranquillity, both ſoreign,and domeſtic, with which.the.na- | 


ns- tion was bleſi. nothing could be more ſurpriſing than the diſcovery of a conſpiracy 


to-ſubvert che-goverament,-.and; to ſix on the throne of England Arabella Stuart, 
ar near relation of the King, and deſcended:equally from Henry VII. Every thing 
temains ſtill myſterious in this conſpiracy; and hiſtory can give us no clue to un- 
; ravel it. Watſon and Clarke, two catholic. prieſts, were accuſed of the plot: 
Lord Grey, a puritan: Lord Cobham, a thoughtleſs man, of no fixt principle: 
And Sir Walter Raleigh, ſuſpected to be of that philoſophical ſect, who were then 
extremely rare in England, and who have ſince received the appellation of free- 
thinkers. Together with theſe, Mr. Broke, brother to Lord Cobham, Sir Griffin 
Markham, Mr. Coplay, Sir Edward Parham, What cement could unite men of 
ſuch diſcordant principles in ſo dangerous à combination; what end they pro- 
poſed, or what means proportioned to an undertaking of this nature, has never yet 
been explained, and cannot ęaſily be imagined. As Raleigh, Grey, and Cobham 
were commonly believed, after the Queen's death, to have oppoſed proclaiming 
the King, till conditions ſhould be made with him; they were, upon that, as 


Well as other accounts, extremely obnoxious to the court and. miniſtry ; and people 


44 


were apt, at firſt, to ſuſpect, that the plot was merely a contrivance of Secretary 
Cecil, to get rid of his old confederates, now become his moſt inveterate enemies. 
But the confeſſion, as well as trial of the criminals, put the matter. beyond all 
doubt . And tho' no one could find any marks of a concerted enterprize, it ap- 
peared, that men of furious and ambitious ſpirits, meeting frequently together, 
and believing all the world diſcontented like themſelves, had entertained very. cri- 
minal projects, and had even entered, ſome of them at leaſt, into a correſpon- 


dence with Aremberg, the Flemiſh. ambaſſador, i in order PT diſturbance to 
the new ſettlement. 


Tux two prieſts and Broke + were e executed: Cobham, Grey, and Markham 
were pardoned 5, after they had laid their heads upon the block l. Raleigh too was 
reprieved, not pardoned ; and he remained in conſinement many years afterwards. | 

Ir appears from Sully's. Memoirs, that Raleigh ſecretly offered his ſervices: to 
.the French ambaſſador z and we may thence preſume, that, meeting with a re- 
pulſe from that quarter, he had recourſe, for the ſame vawarrantable purpoſes, 

to the Flemiſh miniſter. Such a conjecture we are now enabled to form; but it 
muſt be confeſſed, that, on his trial, there appeared no proof of this. tranſaction, 
nor indeed any circumſtance which could juſtify his condemnation. He was 
aceuſed by Cobham alone, in a ſudden ſit of paſſion, upon hearing, that Raleigh, 
when examined, had pointed out ſome circumſtances, by which Cobham's guilt 
might be known and aſcertained. This accuſation Cobham afterwards retracted ; 

„ State Trialh, p. a80. Wiowood, vol. ii, p. 8, 11, Second Edition. + November 29. 

© 2 December 5. December 9. l Winwood, vol. ii. p. ut. ph 1 
3 ea 5 


and having ever profeſſed an attachment to the church eſtabliſhed; there, would s a * i 


. lofty pretenſions, which attended them in their familiar addreſſes to their Maker, 


and of theologian, he had experienced the littſe complaiſange, which they were » 
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anch loom unter retraQed hiaveaiddlanies): Yet; upon the written evidence of this Chap. I. 
ſingſe witneſs, a man of no honor gor underſtanding, and ſo contradiftotyiin hies 


teſtimony ; not confronted with Raleigh not ſupported by any concurting cir- 
cumſtunce 3 was that great man, contrary to all law and equity, found guilty by 
the jury; His name was at that time extremely odious in England ; and every 


man was pleaſed to give ſentence un ne eee a nn 
of the people. 


Sin Edward Coke, dhe fiend lawyer, thn aeterney⸗ — — this e 
for the crowh, and threw out on Raleigh ſuch groſs abuſe, as may be'deetned/ 2 


great reflection not only on his own memory, but even, in ſome degree, on the 


manners of that age. Traitor, monſter, viper, and ſpider of hell, are the terms, 
which he employs againſt one of the moſt illuſtrious: men of the kingdom, who 
was under trial for life and fortune, and n . e eee 


r 'eloquente, and courage 
Tus next occupation of the King was entirely according to his heart's content. 1604« 


He was now employed in dictating magiſterially to an aſſembly of divines con- ; A | 


cerning, points of faith and diſcipline, and in receiving the applauſes of theſe holy. N 
men for his ſuperior zeal and learning. The religious diſputes between the church c 
and the puritans had induced him to call a conference at Hampton court, on pre- 4M 
tence of finding expedients, which might reconcile both parties. 

| Tao! the ſeverities of Elizabeth towards the catholics had much weakened chat 
party, whoſe genius was averſe to the prevailing ſpirit of the nation, like ſeverĩ 
ties had had ſo little influence on the puritans, who were encouraged. by that ſpi- 
rit, that no leſs than ſeven hundred and fifty clergymen of that party figned a 
petition to the King on his acceſſion ; and many more ſeemed willing to adhere. 0 
to it T. They all hoped, that James, having received his education in Scotland, 


at leaſt abate the rigour of the laws enacted againſt puritans ; if he did not ſhow 
them more particular grace and encouragement. But the King's diſpoſuion had 
taken ſtrongly a contrary byaſs. The more he knew the puritanical clergy, the 
leſs favour he bore them. He had remarked in their Scots brethren a violent 
turn towards republicaniſm, and a n attachment to civil liberty i principles 
nearly allied to that religious enthuſiaſm, with which they were - e & 
had found, that being moſtly perſons of birth and mean education, the ſame. © 


* 


of whom they believed themſelves the peculiar” favourites, induce! them to uſe 4 5 % uy 
the utmoſt freedoms with their earthly” ſovereign. In both capacities, of monarch - h 


* State Trials, fig edit, p. 176, 177, 182. + Pullery book x. Collier, "val iv 5. 6-2. 
Ry. | : diſpoſed 
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Chap. I. diſpoſed to ſhow him; whilſt. they controuled his commands, diſputed his te- 
nets, and to his face, before the whole people, cenſured his conduct and beha- 
viour. If he had ſubmitted to the indignity of courting their favour, he trea- 
- ſured up the ſtronger reſentment againſt them, and was determined to make them 
feel, in their turn, the weight of his authority. Tho! he had often met with re- 
ſiſtance and faction and obſtinacy in the Scots nobility, he retained no ill - will to 
that order; or rather ſhowed them favour and kindneſs in England, beyond what 
reaſon and ſound policy could well juſtify : But the aſcendant, which the preſ- 
byterian clergy had aſſumed over him, was what his monarchical pride could ne- 
ver thoroughly digeſt *. 


He dreaded likewiſe the popularity, which attended this wks of men in boch 
kingdoms. As uſeleſs auſterities and ſelf-denial are imagined, in many religions, 
to render us acceptable to a benevolent Being, who created us ſolely for happineſs, 
James remarked, that the ruſtic ſeverity of theſe clergymen and of their whole ſect 

had given them, in the eyes of the multitude, the appearance of ſanctity and vir- 

e. - Strongly inclined himſelf to mirth and wine and ſports of all kinds, he ap- 

prehended their cenſure for his manner of life, free and diſengaged. And, being 
5 thus averſe, from temper as well as policy, to the ſect of puritans, he was reſolved, 
| If poſſible, to prevent its further growth in England. | 

Bur it was the character of James's councils, throughout his whole reign, 
that they were more wiſe and equitable, in their end, than prudent and political, 
in the means. Tho? juſtly ſenſible, that no part of civil adminiſtration required 
greater care or a nicer judgment than the conduct of religious parties, whoſe va- 
rious geniuſes, affections and antipathies, have ſo mighty in influence on public af- 
fairs ; he had not perceived, that in the ſame proportion as this practical knowlege 


5 of theology is requiſite, the ſpeculative refinements in it are mean, and even dan- 
| gerous in a monarch. By entering zealouſly into frivolous diſputes, James gave 
»& Y them an air of importance and dignity, which they could not otherwiſe have ac- 


quired; and being himſelf inliſted in the quarrel, he could: no longer have recourſe 

to contempt and ridicule, the only proper method of appeaſing it. The church of 

England had not yet abandoned the rigid doctrines of grace and predeſtination : 

. | The e had not yet totally ſeparated themſelves from the church, nor open- 
| aff - «ty . epiſcopacy. Tho' the ſpirit of the parties was conſiderably diffe- 
ly apparent ſubjects of diſpute were concerning the croſs in baptiſm, 

the ring in marriage, the uſe of thE"furplice, the bowing at the name of Je- 


© James ventured to ſay in his Bafilicon Doron, publiſhed while he was in Scotland : . I proteſt 
„ before the great God, and fince I am here as upon my Teſtament, it is no place for me to lie in, 
« that ye ſhall never find with any Highland or Borderer thieves, greater ingratitude and more lies 


| , © and vile perjurie thagy with theſe fanatic ſpirits : And laffer 2 not the principal of ther to brogk 
your 1 King Janes . p. 163. 


fus. 


2 Og OY 1 * 04.811 N 
ſus. Tune * n which were ſolemuly agitated i in the con- Chop. I. 


ference at Hampton · court between ſome biſhops and dignified clergymen on the 152+... 
- one hand, and ſome leaders of the puricany parry. 6a. the other 3 the King gag his Hemp 7 
- miniſters being preſent *.. couit. 
- Tas puritans were here ſo unreaſonable as to complain of a partial and unfair 4th of Janu- 
management of the diſpute z as if the ſearch after truth were in any degree the ob- - 
ject of ſuch conferences, and a candid indifference, ſo rare even among private in- 
quirers, in phileſephical queſtions, could ever be expected among princes and pre- 
| lates, in a theological controverſy, The King, it muſt be confeſſed, from the be- 
ginning of the Conference, ſhowed the ſtrongeſt propenſity to the eſtabliſhed 
church, and frequently inculcated a maxim, which, tho“ it has ſome foundation, 
is to be received with great limitations, No Bis nor, No Kixo. The Biſhops, 
in their turn, were very liberal of their praiſes towards the royal diſputant z and 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſaid, that undoubtedly bis Majeftly ſpoke by the ſpe- 


tial afftance of Gels ſpivie +: A few alterations in e e PR ee 
"ang both parties ſeparated with mutual diſſati faction. 


Ir had frequently been the practice of puritanical clergymen reform together 
cd aſſemblies, which they called propheſyings ; where alternately, as moved by 
"the ſpirit, they diſplayed their pious zeal in prayers and exhortations, and raifed 

their own enthuſiaſm, as well as that of their audience, to the higheſt pitch, from 
that ſocial contagion, which has ſo mighty an influence on holy fervours, and 
from the mutual emulation, which aroſe in thoſe trials of religious eloquence. 
Such dangerous ſocieties had been ſuppreſſed by Elizabeth ; and the miniſters in 
this conference moved the King for their revival. But James ſharply replied, 
If you aim at à Scottiſh preſbytery, it agrees as well zvith monarchy as God and ihe 
devil, There Jack and Tom and Will and Dick Hall meet and cenſure me and my 
council, Therefore I reiterate my former ſptech. Le Roi vaviſera. Stay, I pray, 
for one t ven years before you demand; and then, if you find me grow purfie and fat, 
1 may perchance hearken unto you. For that government will keep me in breath, and 
give me work enough F. Such were the political conſiderations, which determined 
the King in his choice among religious parties. 


Tut next aſſembly, in which James diſplayed his learning and eloquence, was, been 
one, that ſhowed ſome more ſpirit of liberty than appeared among his biſhops and 
theologians. The parliament was now ready to aſſemble ; being ſo long delayed 
on account of the plague, which had broke out in London, and raged to ſuch a March 19. 
degree, that 30,000 perſons are computed to have died of it in a Res tho? the 
City contained at that time only about 1 50, ooo inhabitants, 

Tax ſpeech, which the King made on opening the parliament, diſplays fully 
his character, and proves him to have poſſeſſed more knowlege and greater parts 
2 Fuller's Ecclefiaſt. Hiſtory, 1 Kennet, p. 665. 1 Fuller's Ecclefiaſt. Hiſtory. 
Vol. V. | C ; thao - 
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Chap. I. nn or any juſt ſenſe of decorum and propriety o. Tho*few yroduttions | 
1604 of the age ſurpaſs this ſpeech either in ſtyle or matter ; ic wants that majeſtic bre- 
vity and reſerve, which becomes a king in his addreſſes to the great council of 
the nation, It contains, however, a very remarkable ſtroke of cidor, where he 
confeſſes his too great facility in yielding to the ſolicitations of ſuitors : A fault, 
which he promiſes to correct, but which IG to ny 1 n. 1 dur- 
ing the whole courſe of his reign. | 


Tux firſt buſineſs, in which the commons were FI was of the 3 
| importance to the preſervation of their privileges ; and neither temper nor reſolu- 
tion were wanting in their conduct of it. | 


In former periods of the Engliſh government, the houſe of commons were of ; 
o ſmall weight in the balance of the conſtitution, that little attention had been gj- 
ven, either by the crown, the people, or the houſe itſelf, to the choice and con- 
tinuance of the members. It had been uſual, after parliaments were prolonged 
beyond one ſeſſion, for the chancellor to exert a diſcretionary authority, of iſſu - 
ings new writs to ſupply the place of any members, whom he judged incapable | 
of attending. either on account of their employment, their ſickneſs, or other im- 
-pediment. This practice gave that miniſter, and conſequently the prince, an un- 
limited power of garbling at pleaſure the repreſentatives of the nation; yet ſo 
little jealouſy had it created, that the commons, of themſelves, without any court- 
influence or intrigue, and contrary to ſore farmer votes of their own, confirmed 
it in the twenty-third of Elizabeth . At that time, tho ſome members, whoſe 
5 place had been ſupplied on account of ſickneſs, having now recovered their health, 
* appeared in the houſe, and claimed their ſeat ; ſuch was the authority of the chan- 
cellor, that merely out of reſpe& to him, his ſentence was adhered to, and the new 
members were continued in their places. Here a moſt dangerous prerogative was 
conferred on the crown: But to ſhow the genius of that age, or rather the channels 
in which power then ran, the crown put very little value on this authority ; inſo- 
much, that two days afterwards, the chancellor, of himſelf, reſigned it back to 
the commons, and gave them power to judge of a particular Vacancy in their houſe. 
And when the queſtion, concerning the chancellor's new writs, was again brought 
on the carpet towards the end of the ſeſſion, the commons were ſo little terrified ar 
the precedent, that, tho? they te - admitted ſome old members, whoſe feats had been 
vacated, an account of ſlight indiſpoſitions, yet they confirmed the chancellor's 
ſentence, in inſtances where the diſtemper appeared dangerous and incurable j. Nor 
did they proceed any farther, in vindication of their privileges, than to vote, that 


„ K. James's Works, p. 484, 485, &e. „ 1603. ' Kennet, p. (68. 
+ K. James's Works, p. 495, 496. t Journ. 19th January, 1580. 1 
Journ. March 18, 1580. See ſarther, D'Ewes, p. 430. 


during 
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eee een, there do not, at any time, any writ go out for. the Chap. L 
4 choofing or returning any member, wwithout the warrant of the houſe. In Elizabeth's _ 
reign, we may. remark, and the reigns preceding, ſefſions of parliament uſually ' 
continued not above the twelfth part ſo long as the vacations : and during the lat- 
ter, the chancellor's power, if he pleaſed to exert it, was till left, by this vote, as 
unlimited and unreſtrained as eve. 
In a ſubſequent parliament, the abſolute — of the Queen was exerted 
62 mane Wi more open z and began for the firſt time to give alarm to the 
commons. New writs having been iſſued by the chancellor, when there was 
no vacancy, and à controverſy ariſing upon that incident 3 the Queen ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the houſe, informing them, that it was impertinent for them to deal in 
ſuch matters. Theſe queſtions, ſhe ſaid, belonged only to the chancellor; and 
ſhe had appointed him to confer with the judges, in order to ſettle all diſputes 
with regard to elections. The commons had the courage, a few days after, to 
vote, That it was a moſt perilous precedent, where two knights of a county 
<« were duly elected, if any new writ ſhould iſſue out for a ſecond election, with- 
«© out. order of the houſe itſelf; that the diſcuſſing and adjudging of this and 
« ſach like differences belonged only to the houſe ; and that there ſhould be no 
* meſſage ſent to the lord chancellor, not ſo much as to enquite what he had 
«« done in the matter, becauſe it was conceived to be a matter derogatory to the 
« power and privilege of the houſe ®.” This is the moſt conſiderable, and al- 
rage 'coly_ lafiance. e ms ao: Caving 195 mig. of 
that Princeſs, | 
OuTLAaws, whether on account of debts or crimes, had been a 800 by the 
judges +, incapable of a ſeat in the houſe, where they muſt themſelves be law- 
givers: But this opinion of the judges had been frequently over ruled. I find, 
however, in the caſe of Vaughan , who was queſtioned for an outlawry, that, 
having proved all his debts to have been contracted for ſuretiſhip, and to have 
been, moſt of them, honeſtly compounded, he was allowed, on account of theſe 
| favourable circumſtances, ftill to keep his ſeat : Which plainly ſuppoſes, that, 
otherwiſe, it would have been vacated, on account of the outlawry * 


„ D'Ewee, p. 397. + 39 H. VI. e 
| In a ſubſequent parliament, that of the 35th of the Queen, the Commons, after great debate, 
expreſly voted, that a perſon out-lawed might be elected. D Ewes, p. 518. But as the matter had been 
much conteſted, the King might think the vote of the Houſe no law, and might eſteem his own deci- 
fon of more weight than theirs, We may alſo ſappoſe, that he was not acquainted with this vo e. 
| Queen Elizabeth in her ſpeeches her in Parliament complained of their mae outlaws, and re- 
preſents that conduRt of the Houſe as a great abuſe, 
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Wan James ſummoned this parliament, he ifued's proclunation®; in which 
among many general advices, which, like a kind tutor, he beſtowed on his peo- 
ple, he ſtrictly charges them not to chuſe any outlaw for their repreſentative. 
And he adds; F any perſon take upon bim the place of knight, citizen, or burgeſs, 
n0t being duly elected, according to the laws and fatutes in that behalf provided, and 
according to the purport, effett, and true meaning of this our proclamation, then every 
perſon fo offending, to be fined or impriſoned for the- ſame. A proclamatinn here was 
plainly put on the ſame footing with a law, and that in ſo delicate a point as the 
right of elections: Moſt alarming circumſtances, bad there not been reaſon to be- 
lieve, that this meaſure, being entered into fo early in the King's reign, pro- 
ceeded more from precipitation and miſtake, than eee eln. | 
vading the privileges of his parliament T7. 

Sta Francis Goodwin was choſen member for the oy ds ad bh 
return, as uſual, was made into chancery. The chancellor, pronouncing him 
an outlaw, vacated his ſeat, and iflued writs for a new election . Sir John For- 
teſcue was choſen in his place by the county: But the firſt act of the houſe was 


| to reverſe the chancellor's ſentence, and reſtore Sir Francis to his ſear, At the 


aan, king J an e e ORs nnn 


King's inſtigation, the lords deſired a conference on this ſubject ; but were abſo- 
lutely refuſed by the commons, as the queſtion regarded entirely their own pri- 
vileges J. They agreed, however, to make a remonſtrance to the King by the 
mouth of their ſpeaker ; where they mainained, that, tho? the returns were by form 
made into chancery, yet the ſole right of judging with regard to elections belong 
ed to the houſe itſelf, not to the chancellor 8. James was not ſatisfied, and ordered 

a conference betweea the houſe and the judges, whoſe opinion in this caſe was op- 
police to that of the commons. This conference, he ſaid, he commanded as an 


* Jan. 11, 1604 Ry mer, tom. xvi. p. 561. | . 

+ The duke of Sully tells us, that it was a maxim of James, that no Prince in the firſt year of bis 
reign ſhould begin any co:.fiderable undertaking. A maxim very reaſonable in itſelf, and very 
ſuitable to his cautious, if not timid character. The facility, with u hich he departed f:om this pre- 


tenſion is another proof, that his meaning was innocen:. ' Bat had the privileges of Pai li "BY 


at that time exactly aſcertained, or royal power ſully limited, could ſuch an imagination ever have 
been entertained by him, as :o think, that his proclamations could regulate parhamentary eleQions. 
3 Winwood, vol. ii. p. 18, 19. | Journ, 26th March, 1604. Journ. 3d April, 1604. 
q £ir Charles Cornwallis the King's ambaſſador at Madrid, when preſſed 1 the Duke of Lerma to 
enter into a league with Spain, ſaid io that miniſter, Th his Majefty wver an abſolute King, and chers 
fore not bound to give an account to any, of bis alen; z yet that /o gracious and regard/ul a prince be was. 
of the lu and contentment of bis exon fubjedts, as 1 Aurea myſelf be would nat think it fit to do any thing . 
of ſo great conſequence awithout acequainting them with bis intentions. Wiowood, vol. ii. P. 228. Sir Wal. 
ter Raleigh has this paſiage in the preface to his Hiſtory of the World. Philip II. by frong hand and 


vais farce, ny te make bimſel, net only ax abſoluts monarch ever the Netherlands, like unto the 


kings 
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mouth of -Elizabeth . He added, That all their. privileges were derived from bis 
grant, and hoped they whuld net turn them againſt bim f a ſentiment, which, from 
ber conduct, it is certain, that Princeſa had alſo entertained; and which was the 
R. TEA IR ER Va ed ETOEs OGG tf. NOI ner 
niſtration. 


Tus eee 355 and they 


ſaw the conſequences of that power, which had been aſſumed by the chancellor, and 
to which their predeceſſors had, in ſome inſtances, blindly ſubmitted. By this 
courſe, ſaid a member, the free eleZion of the counties is taken away, and none ſtall 


be choſen but ſuch as ſhal# pleaſe the King and council. Let us, therefore, with forii- 


tude, underfanding,i and ſincerity, ſeck to maintain our privilege. This cannot be con» 


firued any contempt in us, but merely a maintenance of our common rights, which our an- 
cefters haus left us, and which it is juſt and fit for us to iran ſinit to our poſterity . 
Another ſaid $, This may be called a quo warranto to ſeize all our liberties. A chancet- 
lr, added a third g, by this courſe may call a parliament, conſiſting of what perſons be 
Pleaſes. Any ſuggeſtion, by any perſon, may be the cauſe of [ending a new writ. It is come 
10 this plain queſtion, whether the chancery or parliament ought io have authority. | 
- NorwrTHSTANDING this watchful ſpirit of liberty, which now appeared in the 
common, their deference for majeſty was ſo great, that they appointed a commit- 
tee to confer with the judges before the King and council. There the queſtion of 
ns began to appear, in James's eyes, a little more doubtful than he had hitherto 
imagined it; and in order to bring himſelf off with ſome honour, he propoſed, that 
both Goodwin and Forteſcue ſhould be ſer aſide, and a writ be iflued, by warrant of 
the houſe, for a new election. Goodwin gave his conſent, and the commons em- 
braced eee e but 2 ſnowed their regard 
mental laws, privileges and antient rights, We may infer from hols 3 either that the word 
obfolute bore a different ſenſe from what it does at preſent, or that mens ideas of the Eu, lim govern- 
ment vere then different. This latter inference ſeems juſter. The word being derived from the 
French, dore always the ſame ſenſe as in that langurge. An abſolute monarchy in Charles I's anſwer 
10 the nineteen propoſitions is oppoſed to a limited : and the King of England is acknowleged not to 
be abſolute. So much had matters changed even before the civil war. In Sir John Forieſeus s treatiſe 


of abſolte and limited monarchy, a book wrote in the reign of Edward the IVch, the word ai is 
raken in the ſame ſeuſe as at preſent; and the government of England is ſaid not to be abſolute. They 


| were the princes of the bouſe of Tudor chiefly, who-introdaced that adminiſtration, which had the ap- 


pearance of abſolate government. The princes before them wers reſtrained by the barons f as thoſe 
| after them by the Houſe of Commons. The people had, properly ſpeaking, little liberty in either of 
theſe antient governments, but the leaſt, in the more andere. 


„Auen in Kennet, P. 375 + Journ. 290 March, zu April, 16%ñ0kf%mt Joun. 
— 1604. J. ibid. 1 18. ibid. 
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Chap. 1. for the King, they ſecured, for the Future, the free poſſeſſion of their ſeats, WR ; 

16. right, which they claimed, of judging ſolely in their own elections and returns. \ 

A rowzx like this, ſo efſential to the exerciſe of all their other powers, es 

fo eſſential to public liberty, cannot fairly be deemed an encroachment in the com- 
mons ; but muſt be regarded as an inherent privilege, happily reſcued from that am- 
| biguiry, which the negligence of ſome former parliaments had thrown upon it. 

Ar the ſame time, the commons, in the caſe of Sir Thomas Shirley, eſtabliſhed 

their power of puniſhing, as well the perſons at-whoſe ſuit any member is arreſted, 
as the officers, who either arreſt or detain him. _ Their nN o 8 privilege | 
admits of the ſame reflection T7. 

+ Apovur this period, the minds of men, throughout att Boche, d eſpecially in 
England, ſeem to have undergone a general, but inſenſible revolution. Tho! letters 
had been revived in the preceding ape, they ſeem to have been chiefly cultivated by 

men of ſedentary profefſions; nor had they, till now, begun to ſpread themſelves, 
in any degree, among men of the world. Arts, both mechanical and liberal; were 
every day receiving great improvements. Navigation had extended itſelf over the 
whole globe. Travelling was ſecure and agreeable. And the general mn; of 
politics,' in Europe, was become more enlarged and comprehenſive. © * 
+ In; conſequence of this univerſal fermentation, the ideas of men enlarged them- 

. ſelves on all ſides ; and the ſeveral conſtituent parts of the gorhic governments, 

. ., which ſeem to have lain aſleep for ſo. many ages, began, every where, to operate 
and encroach on each other. On the continent, where the neceſſity of diſcipline 
had: begot mercenary. armies, the prince commonly eſtabliſhed an unlimited au- 
thority, and overpowered, by force or intrigue, the liberties of the people. In 
England, the love of freedom, which, unleſs checked, flouriſhes extremely in all 
liberal natures, acquired new force, and was regulated by more enlarged views, 
ſuitable to that cultivated underſtanding, which became, every day, more common, 
among men of birth and education. A familiar acquaintance with! the precious 
remains of antiquity excited in every generous breaſt a paſſion for a limited conſtitu- 

tion, and begot an emulation of thoſe manly virtues, which the Greck and Roman 
authors, by ſuch animating examples, as well as pathetic expreſſions, recommend 


Even this Parliament, which ſhowed ſo much ſpirit and good-ſenſe in the affair, of Goodwin, 
made. a ſtrange conceſſion to the crown in their fourth ſeflion. Toby Mathews, a member, had been 
baniſhed by o der of council, upon direction from his Majeſty. The Parliament not only acquieſced in 
this arbitrary proceeding, but iſſued writs for a new election. Such novices were they, as yet, in the 
principles of liberty! See Journ. 14 February, 1609. Mathews was baniſhed by the King, on ac- 
count of his change of rel gion to Popery. The King had an indulgence to thoſe who had been edu- 
cated Catholics z but could not bear the new converts, It way, probably, the animoſity of the Com- 
mons againſt the Fapiſts, which made them acquieſce in this precedent, without refleQing on the 
conſequences. The jealouſy of liberty, tho? rouſed, was not yet thorough'y enlightened. | 

+ Journ. 6th and 7 h May, 160% 


do us. 4 a 
| ſpirit within very narrow bounds : But when a new and a foreign family ſucceeded 
to the throne, and à prince leſs dreaded and leſs beloved, ſymptoms immediately 
n WE amet te pe yep apples. 1h the pation. : 


Hair this Prince poſſeſſed neither ſufficient capacity to perceive the akers- | 


don, nor ſufficient art and vigour to check it in its early advances. Jealous of regal, 
becauſe conſcious of little perſonal authority, he had eſtabliſhed within his own 
mind a ſpeculative ſyſtem of abſolute government, which few of his ſubjects, he 
believed, and none but traitors and rebels, would make any ſcruple to admit. On 
_ which-ever fide he caſt his eyes, every thing concurred to encourage his prejudices. 
When he compared himſelf with the other hereditary ſovereigns of Europe, he ima- 
gined, that, as he bore the ſame rank,. he was intitled to equal prerogatives ;; not 
conſidering the innovations lately introduced by them, and. the military force, 


by which their authority was ſupported, In England, that power, almoſt un- 


limited, which had been exerciſcd for above a century, eſpecially during the late 
_ reign, he aſcribed ſolely to royal birth and title; not to the prudence and ſpirit of 
the monarchs, nor to the conjuaRures of the times. Even the oppoſition, which 
he had ſtruggled with in Scotland, encouraged him ſtill farther in his favourite no- 
tions; while he there ſaw, that the ſame reſiſtance, which oppoſed regal authority, 
violated all law and order, and made way, either for the ravages of a ba 
nobility, or for the more intolerable inſolence of ſeditious preachers. _ In his n 
perſon, therefore, he thought all legal power to be centered, by an heredi 
anda divine right: And this opinion might have proved dangerous, if not faul 
to liberty; had not the firmneſs of the perſuaſion, and its ſeeming evidence, 
induced him to truſt ſolely to his right, without making the ſmalleſt proviſion 
W 00 force or politics, in order to ſupport it. 


Sven were the oppoſite diſpoitions of parliament and prince, at the commence- | 


aac of the Gconith linez diſpoſitions juſt beginning to exiſt and to appear in the 
parliament o, but mad mers ati, ry ONS, the part of the 


pri us 


At that time, men of genius and i la add the principles of liberty, which 

were, as yet, pretty much unknown to the geterality of the people. Sir Matthew Hales bas pub- 
liſhed a remonſtrance againſt the King's conduct towards the Parliament during this ſeſſion. The re- 
mooſtrance is drawn with great force of reaſoriing, and ſpirit of liberty ; and was the production of 
Sir Francis Bacon and Sir Edwin Sandys, two men of the greateſt parts and knowlege in England. 
It is drawn in the name of the Parliament ; but as there is no hint of it in the journals, we muſt con- 
clude, either that the authors, ſer ſible that the ſt ain of the piece was much beyond the principles of 


the age, had not ventored to preſent it to the Houſe, or that it had been, for that reaſon, rejecled by 


ae The dignity and authority of the Commons are ſtrongly infited upon in this remonſtrance ; 
and it is there ſaid, that their ſubmiſſion to the ill treatment, which they received during the latter 
pI rut of Elizabeth's reign, had proceeded from their tenderneſs towards ber age and ber ſex, But the 
authors 


J. 
york | 


ö 
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Tus fpirit and judgment of the houſe of commons appeared, not only in de- 
fence of their own privileges, but alſo in their endeavour, tho', at this time, in 
vain, to free trade from thoſe ſhackles, which the high exerted prerogative, and 
even, in this reſpect, the ill. judged tyranny of Elizabeth, had impoſed upon it. 

| Janes had already, of his own accord, called in and annulled all the numerous 

atents for monopolies, which had been granted by his predeceſſor, and which 
£1250 extremely every ſpecies of domeſtic induſtry : Bur the excluſive. compa · 


nies ſtill remained; another ſpecies of monopoly, by which almoſt all foreign 


trade, except that to France, was brought into the hands of a few rapacious en- 
groſſers, and all proſpect of future improvement in commerce was for ever ſacri- 
ficed to a little temporary advantage of the ſovereign. Theſe companies, tho” ar. 
bitrarily erected, had carried their privileges ſo far, that the whole commerce of 
England was centered in London; and it appears that the cuſtoms of that port 
amounted to 110,000, a year, while thoſe of all the kingdom beſide yielded only 
ſeventeen thouſand . Nay, the whole trade of London was confined to about 200 
citizens +, who were eaſily enabled, by combining among themſelves, to fix what 
ever price they pleaſed both to the exports and i imports of the nation. The com- 
mittee, appointed to examine this enormous grievance, one of the greateſt which 
we read of liſh Rory, inſiſt on it as a fact well known and avowed, how- 
ever contrary to the preſent received opinion, that ſhipping and ſeamen had ſen- 


| fibly decayed during all the preceding reign 1. And tho* nothing be more com. 


mon, than complaints of the decay of commerce, even during the moſt flouriſh» 
ing periods; yet is this a conſequence which might naturally reſult from ſuch ar: 
bitrary eſtabliſhments, at a time when the trade of all the other” nations a WO 


except that of Scotland, enjoyed full liberty and indulgence. _ 
Wnis the commons were thus attempting to give ny t to * en FER | 
of the nition, they alfo endeavoured to free the landed intereſt from the burthen 
of wardſhips |, and to remove thoſe remains of the feudal tenures, under which 
the nation ſtill laboured. A juſt regard was ſhown to the crown in the whole con · 
duct of this affair; nor was the remedy ſought for, conſidered as a matter of 


authors are miſtaken in theſe fats: For the houſe received and ſubmitted to as bad treatment in the 
beginning ond middle of that reign : The government was equally arbicrary in Mary's reign, in Ld- 
ward's, ia Henry the c ighth's and ſeventh's. And the farther we go back in hiſtory, tho there might be 
more of a certain irregular kind of liberty among the barons, the commons were ſtill of leſs authority, 
King James, us they themſelves acknowledged, gave the houſe of commons more liberty of ſpeech, 
than had been indulged them by any of his predeceſſors. | 

Journ. 21ſt May, 1654. + Id. ibid. f : 

t A remonſtrance from the Trinity-houſe, in 1602, ſays, that in a little above twelve years after 
1588, the ſbipping and nun, ber of ſeamen in England decayed about a third part. Angleſey's hap- 
py future ſtate of England, p. 128, from Sir Julius Cuſar's collections. See * 21ſt May, 1604. 


1 Journ, 1ft June, i604. 
right, 
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right, but merely of grace and favour, . The profit, which che King reaped both 
from wards and from reſpite of homage, was cſtimatcdz and it was propoſed to 
compound for theſe prerogatives by a ſecure and independent revenue. But after 


ſome debates in the houſe, and ſome conferences with the lords, the affair was 


found to contain more difficulties than could eaſily, at that time, be ſurmounted; 
and it was not then brought to any concluſion, 


Tux ſame fate attended an attempt of tan ee e foo 
the burthen of purveyance; an old prerogative in the crown, by which the offt- 
cers of the houſhold were impowered to take, without conſent of the owners, 
proviſions for the King's family, and carts and horſes for the removal of his bag- 
| Kage, upon paying a ſtated price for them. This prerogative had been much 


' abuſed by the purveyors +; and the commons ſhewed ſome intention co offer the 


King fifty thouſand pounds a- year for the abolition of it. 


ANOTHER affair of the utmoſt conſequence was brought before this parliament, 
where the commons ſhewed a greater ſpirit of independence than any true judg- 
ment of the national intereſt. The union of the two kingdoms was very zcalouſly, 
and even impatiently urged by the King t. He juſtly regarded it as the peculiar 
felicity of his reiga, that he had terminated the bloody ani moſities of theſe boſtile 
nations, and had reduced the whole iſland under one empire; enjoying tranquillity 
within itſelf, and ſecurity from all foreign invaſion. He hoped, that, while his 
ſubjects. of both kingdoms reflected on paſt diſaſters, beſides regarding his perſon 
as infinitely precious, they would entertain the ſtrongeſt delire of ſecuring them 


ſelves againſt the return of like calamities, by a thorough union of laws, parlia- 


ments and privileges. He conſidered not, that this very reflection operated, as 


yet, in a contrary manner, on mens prejudices, and kept alive that mutual hatred ' 


between the nations, which had been carried to the greateſt extremity, and required 
time to allay it. The more urgent the King appeared in promoting ſo uſeful a 
meaſure, the more backward was the Engliſh parliament in concurring with him ; 
| while they aſcribed his exceſſive zeal, to that partiality, in favour of his antient 
ſubjects, of which, they thought, that, on other occaſions, they had reaſon to 
complain. Their complaiſance for the King, therefore, carried them no farther 
than to appoint forty-four Engliſh to meet with thirty-one Scots commiſſioners, in 
order to deliberate concerning the terms of an union but without any * of 
making advances towards the eſtabliſhment of it |. 


Tur ſame ſpirit of independence, and perhaps not better 1 appeared 


in the houſe of commons, when the queſtion of ſupply was brought before them, 
by ſome members, who were attached to the court. In vain was it urged, that, 


+ Journ. 30th April, 1604. 4 Journ, 21ſt April, 1ſt May, 1604. Parli'amen:ary Hillory, 
vol. v. p. 91. I Journ. 7th June, 100. Kennet, p. 673. 
Yor. V. N 8 ? D . 
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tho the King received a ſupply; which had been ves to Elizabeth: and which 
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had not been collected before her death; yet he found it burthened with a debt 


_ contracted by the Queen, equal to the full amount of it: That peace was not yet 


thoroughly concluded with Spain, and that Ireland was till expenſive to him: 


That on his journey from Scotland, amidſt ſuch an immenſe concourſe of people, 


and on that of the Queen and royal family, he had expended conſiderable ſums: 
And that, as the courtiers had looked for greater liberalities from the Prince on 
his acceſſion, and had impoſed on his generous nature; fo the Prince, in his turn, 
would expect, at the beginning, ſome mark of duty and attachment from his peo- 
ple, and ſome conſideration of his neceſſities. No impreſſion was made on the 
houſe of commons by theſe topics; and the majority appeared fully determined 
to refuſe all ſupply. The burthen of the government, at that time, lay ſurptiz. 


ingly light upon the people: And that very reaſon, which to us, at this diſtance, 


may ſeem a motive for generoſity, was the real cauſe why the parliament was, on 
all occaſions, ſo remarkably frugal and reſerved. They were not, as yet, accuf. 
tomed to open their purſes in ſo liberal a manner as their ſucceſfors, in order to 


ſupply the wants of their ſovereign; and the ſmalleſt demand, however requiſite, 


appeared in their eyes unreaſonable and exorbitant. The commons ſeem alſo to 


have been deſirous of reducing the crown to till farther neceſſities, by their re- 


ch of July. 


fuſing a bill, ſent down to them by the lords, for entailing the crown lands for ever 
on the King's heirs and ſucceſſors *®. The diffipation, made by Elizabeth, had 
probably taught him the man 15 this wan pas _—_ HA . Wenne of 
refuſing i it. 


In order to cover a un db, which gh bear a bad conſtruction both 
at home and abroad, James ſent a meſſage to the houſe , where he told them, 
that he deſired no ſupply ; and he was very forward in refuſing what was never 
offered him. Soon after, he prorogued the parliament, not without diſcovering, 
in his ſpeech, viſible marks of diſſitisfaction. Even ſo early in his reign, he ſaw 
reaſon to make public complaints of the reſtleſs and encroaching ſpirit of the pu- 
ritanical party, and of the malevolence, with which they endeavour:d to inſpire. 
the commons. Nor were his apprehenſions without reaſon ; ſince the commons, 
now finding themſelves free from the arbitrary government of Elizabeth, applied 
for a conference with the lords, and preſented a petition to the King; the pur- 
port of both which was to procure, in favour of the puritans, a relaxation of the 
eccleſiaſtical laws. The uſe of the ſurplice and of the croſs in baptiſm, is there 


Fo chiefly complained of; but the remedy ſeems to be expected ſolely from the King's 


diſpenſing power T. The ſame papers diſcover the violent animoſity of the com- 
mons againſt the catholics; together with the intolerating ſpirit of that amy. 


* Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 108. . + Journ, 26th June, 1604. 1 Parliamen- 
tary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 98, 99, 100. : ; 1 + 
| HI$ 


f Tuts ſummer the peace with Spain was finally concluded, and was figned by 


9 


the Spaniſh miniſters at London 7. Tn the conferences, previous to this treaty, the Peace ub 
nations were found to have ſo few claims on each other, that, except on account of Spain. 


the ſupport given by England to the Low Country provinces, the war might ap- 

r to have been continued more on account of perſonal animoſity between Phi- 
apts Elizabeth, than any contrariety of political intereſts between their ſubjects. 
Some articles in the treaty, which ſeem prejudicial to the Dutch commonwealth, 
were never executed by the King; and as the Spaniards made no complaints on 
that head, it appeared, that, by ſecret agreement, theſe articles were underſtood 


13h Auguſt. 


in a different ſenſe from what they ſeem naturally to bear, and that the King re- 


ſcrved the power of ſending aſſiſtance to the Hollanders T. The Conſtable of 
| Caſtile came into England to ratify the peace; and on the part of England, the 
earl of Hartford was ſent into the Low Countries for the ſame purpoſe, and the 


Earl of Nottingham, Lord high admiral, into Spain. The train of the latter 


was numerous and ſplendid z and the Spaniards, it is ſaid, were extremely ſur- 
priſed, when they beheld the blooming countenances and graceful appearance of 


the Engliſh, whom their bigotry, ' inflamed by the priefts, had repreſented as ſo 


many monſters and infernal demons. . 


 Tao' England, by means of her naval force, was perfectly ſecure, during the 


latter years of the Spaniſh war, James ſhewed an extreme impatience to put an 


end to hoſtilities 3; and ſoon after his acceflion, before any terms of peace were 
concerted, or even propoſed by Spain, he recalled all the letters of marque t which 


had been granted by Queen Elizabeth. The Archduke Albert had made ſome 
advances of a like nature $, which invited the King to take this friendly ſtep. But 
what is remarkable; in James's proclamation for that purpoſe, he plainly ſup- 
poſes, that, as he had himſelf, while King of Scotland, always lived in amity with 
Spain, peace was attached to his perſon ; and chat merely by his acceſſion to the 
crown of England, without any articles of treaty or agreement, he had ended the 


war between the Kingdoms l. This jgnorance of the law of nations may appear 


| ſurpriſing in a Prince, who was thirty-ſix years of age, and who had reigned from 

his infancy, did we not conſider, that a king of Scotland, who lives in cloſe friend - 
ſhip with England, has few tranſactions to manage with foreign princes, and has 
little opportunity of acquiring experience. Unhappily for James, his timidity, his 
prejudices, his indolence, his love of amuſement, particularly of hunting, to which 


© Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 585, Ce. + Winwood, vol. ii. p. 27, 330, er alibi. In this reſpect 
James's peace was more honourable than that which Henry the fourth himſelf made with Spain. That 
Prince ſtipulated not to afſilt the Dutch ;- and the ſupplies, which he ſecretly ſent them, were in direct 
| contravention to the treaty. __ Þ 234 of June, 1603. 5 Grotii Annal. lib. 12. I See pro- 
n , * 
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- Chap. 1. he wha ere meidiad, ever prevented him from making any uppen in the 
Ge: knowledge or practice of foreign politics, and in a little time diminiſhed” that re- 
gard, which all tr n e narioas had Mn | denn the reign. . 
l 3 J e 0 
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_ Gun-pouder cond, — eee W ; Spaiy ae 
tte United Provinces.——A parliament. —— Death of the French 
_ King. —Arminianſm.——State of Ireland. | 75 


* 
chap. II. W come now e ns. he — td which hiſtory 
| has conveyed to poſterity, and containing at once a ſingular proof both of 
the ſtrength and weakneſs of the human mind; its wideſt departure from morals, 
and its moſt ſteady attachment to religious prejudices. Tis nee row 
n of which I ſpeak 3 a fact as certain as it appears incredible. 


Gun-powder , THE Roman catholics had expected great favour and indulgence on . 
Lonſpiracy. ſion of James, both as he was deſcended from Mary, who had facrificed her life 
| to their cauſe, and as he himſelf, in his early youth, was believed to have ſhown 

ſome partiality towards them.z which nothiog, they thought, but intereſt and ne- 
ceſlity had ſince reſtrained, Tis pretended, that he had even entered into poſi- 

tive engagements to tolerate their religion, ſo ſoon as he ſhould mount the throne 

of England ; whether their credulity had interpreted in this ſenſe fome obliging 
expreſſions of the King, or chat he had employed ſuch an artifice, in order to ren- 

der them-favourable to his title T. Very ſoon they diſcovered their miſtake ; and 

were at once ſurpriſed and enraged to find James, on all accaſions, expreſs his in- 

tention of executing ſtrictly the laws enaded againſt them, and of perſevering in 

all the rigorous meaſures. of Elizabeth. Cateſby, a gentleman of good parts and 

of an antient family, firſt chought of a moſt extraordinary method of revenge: 


and he opened his intention to Piercy, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Northumberland. In one of their converſations with regard to the diſtreſſed con- 


dition of the catholics, Piercy having broke into a ſally of paſſion, and men- 
tioned the aſſaſſinating the King z Cateſby took the opportunity of revealing to 
him a nobler and more extenſive plan of treaſon, which not only included a ſure 
execution of vengeance, but afforded ſome hopes of roſtoring the catholic religion 

in England. In vain, ſaid he, would you put an end to the King's life : He 
"A — who would ſucceed, both to his erown and to his maxims of govern- | 


+ inks Trials, vel. 1. ps 201; 203; uhh. ho ro vol. 8295 49. 
6 ment. 


ment. In vain would you extinguiſh the whole _ family: The nobility, the 
gentry, the parliament are all infected with the ſame. hereſy, and could raiſe to 
the throne another prince and another family, who, beſides their hatred to our 
religion, would be animated with revenge for the. tragical death of their prede- 
ceflors. To ſerve any good purpoſe, we mult deſtroy, at one blow, the King. 
the royal family, the lords, the commons ; and bury all our enemies in one com- 
mon ruin. Happily, they are all aſſembled on the firſt meeting of the Parlia- 
ment; and afford us the opportunity of glorious and uſeful vengeance. Great 
preparations will not be requiſite. A few of us, combining, may run a mine 
below the hall, in which they meet, and chooſing the very moment when the 
King harangues both houſes, conſign over to deſtruction theſe determined foes. 
to all piety and religion. Meanwhile, we ourſelves ſtanding aloof, ſafe and un- 
ſuſpected, ſhall triumph in being the inſtruments of divine wrath ; and ſhall be- 
hold with pleaſure thoſe ſacrilegious walls, in which were paſt the edicts for pro- 
ſeribing our church and butcheriag her children, toſt iato a thouſand fragments: 


us, paſs from flames above to flames below, ahere for ever to-cndure abe torments 
due to their offences F. 


municate the matter to a few more, and among the reſt to Thomas Winter, 
whom they ſent over to Flanders, in queſt of Fawkes, an officer in the Spaniſh 
ſervice, with whoſe zeal and courage they were all thoroughly acquainted, When 
they inliſted any new conſpirator, in order to bind him to ſecrecy, they always, 
together with an oath, employed the ſacrament, the moſt ſacred rite of their te- 
gion : And ts remarkable, that no ane of theſe pious devotees ever entertain- 
ed the leaſt compunction with regard to the cruel maſſacre, which they projected, 
of whatever was great and eminent in the nation. Some of them only were ſtart- 
led by the reflection, that of neceſſity many catholics muſt be preſent ; as ſpec- 
tators or attendants on the King, or as having ſeats in the houſe of peers: But 
Teſmond, a jeſuit, and Garnet, ſuperior of that order in England, removed 
theſe ſcruples, and ſhewed them how the intereſts of celigion required, that the 
innocent ſhould here be ſacrificed with the guilty. 


Axt this paſſed in the ſpring and ſummer of the year 16043 8 
ſpirators alſo hired a houſe, in Pierey's name, adjoining to that in which the par- 
| lament was to aſſemble. Towards the end of that year they began their opera- 
tions. That they might be Jeſs interrupted, and give leſs ſuſpicion to the neigh- 

- bourhood, they carried in ſtore of proviſions with them, and never deſiſted from 
aheir labour. Obſtinate to their purpoſe, and confirmed by paſſion, by princi- 


4 Hiſtory of the Gun-powder Treaſon, 1 State Triale, vol. i. p. 190, 198, 210. 


while their impious inhabitants, meditating perhaps ſtill new proſecutions againſt 


ple, 


J A M E. * Is. _ 


Prenev. was.charmed with this project aß Cateſby 3. >=] they agreed to com- 
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ah ad by mutual exhortation, thay little feared death 3 in compariſon of a diſ- 
appointment; and having provided arms, together with the inſtruments of their 
labour, they reſolved there to periſh in caſe of a diſcovery. Their perſeverance ad- 
vanced the work; and they ſoon pierced the wall, tho' three yards in thickneſs ; 
but on approaching the other ſide, they were ſomewhat ſtartled with hearing a 
noiſe, which they knew not hoy to account for. Upon inquiry, they found, 
chat it came from the vault below the houſe of lords; that a magazine of coals - 
had been kept there; and that, as the coals were ſelling off, the vault would be 
let to the higheſt bidder. The opportunity was immediately ſeized; the place 
hired by Piercy thirty-ſix barrels of powder lodged in it; the whole covered up 
with faggots and billets; the doors of the cellar boldly flung open; _ "may 
body admitted, as if it contained nothing dangerous. 


Conrivent of ſucceſs, they now began to look wing: and to "EM a” 
remaining part of their project. The King, the Queen, Prince Henry, were all 
expected to be preſent at the opening of the parliament. The Duke, by reaſon 
of his tender age, would be abſent; and it was reſolved, that Piercy ſhould ſeize 
him or aſſaſſinate him. The Princeſs Elizabeth, a child likewiſe, was kept at 
Lord Harrington's houſe in Warwickſhire ; and Sir Everard Digby, Rook wood; 
Grant, being let into the conſpiracy, engaged to aſſemble their friends, on 
pretence of a hunting-match; and ſeizing that Princeſs, immediately to proclaim 
her Queen. So tranſported were they with rage againſt their adverſaries, and ſo . 
charmed with the proſpect of revenge, that they forgot all care of their own ſafety; - 
and truſting to the general confuſion, which muſt. reſult from ſo unexpected a 
blow, they foreſaw not, that the fury of the people, now unreſtrained by any au- 
chority, muſt have turned againſt them, and would eee have n itſelf, 
by an univerſal maſſacre of the catholic. T 


Tu: day, fo long wiſhed for, now approached, on which the ee e was 
appointed to aſſemble. The dreadful ſecret, tho* communicated to above _ 
perſons, had been religiouſly kept, during the ſpace of near a year and a half. 
No remorſe, no pity, no fear of puniſhment, no hope of reward, had, as yet, in- 
duced any one conſpirator, either to abandon the enterprize, or make a diſcovery 
of it. The holy fury had extinguiſhed in their breaſt every other motive; and 
it was an indiſcretion at laſt, proceeding chiefly from theſe Tm bigotted proju- 
dices and partialities, which ſaved the nation, | 


Tzu days before the meeting of the parliament, 1 . a ee 
ſon to Lord Morley, received the following letter, which had been delivered to his 
ſervant by an unknown hand. My Lord, Out of the love I bear to ſome of your 
friends, I have a care of your preſervation. Therefore I would adviſe you, as you ten- 
der your life, to deviſe ſome excuſe to ſhift off your attendance at this parliament. For 
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Cod and man have concurred to r the hahah af 1965 as And think not 


— ſlightly of this advertiſement ; but retire yourſelf into your country, where you may 


expe? the event in ſafety. For tho there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet I ſay, they. 


will receive à terrible blow, this parliament, and yet they ſhall not fee who hurts 
. them. This council is not to be contemned, becauſe it may do you good, and can do you 
no harm : Far the danger is paſt, as ſoon as you have burned the letter. And I bope 
God will give ene to e Wi, to whoſe boly nee J com- 
mend von. 

Ne knew not who to ks of this letter ; and tho? inclined 1 to chink 
it a fooliſh attempt to frighten and ridicule him, he judged it ſafeſt to carry it to 
Lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate. Tho? Saliſbury too was inclined to give little 
attention to it, he thought proper to lay it before the King, who came to town a 
few days after. To the King, it appeared not ſo light a matter; and from the 
ſerious earneſt ſtyle of the letter, he conjectured, that it implied ſomething 
very dangerous and important. A terrible blow and yet the authors concealed, a 
danger ſo ſudden and yet ſo great, theſe circumſtances ſeemed all to denote ſome 
contrivance by gun-powder z and it was thought adviſable to inſpect all the vaults 
below the houſes of parliament: This care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, Lord 
.chamberlain ; who purpoſely delayed the ſearch, till the day before the meeting of 
the parliament... He remarked thoſe great piles of wood and faggots, which lay in 
the vault under the upper houſe; and he caſt his eye upon Fawkes, who ſtood in a 
dark corner, and paſſed himſelf for Piercy's ſervant.” That daring and determined 
courage, which ſo much diſtinguiſhed this conſpirator, even among thoſe heroes 
in villany, was fully painted in his countenance, and was not paſſed unnoticed by 
the Lord-chamberlain . Such a quantity alſo of fuel, for the uſe of one who lived 


ſo little in town as Piercy, appeared a little extraordinary t. and upon comparing 
all circumſtances, it was reſolved that a more thorough inſpection ſhould be made. 


About midnight, Sir Thomas Knever, a juſtice of peace, was ſent with proper 
attendants; and before the door of the vault, finding Fawkes, who had juſt finiſhed 


all his preparations, he immediately ſeized him, and turning over the faggots, 


diſcovered the powder. The matches and every thing proper for ſetting fire wy : 


the train were taken in Fawkes's pocket; who, finding his guilt now apparent, 

ſeeing no refuge but in boldneſs and deſpair, expreſſed the utmoſt regret, that he 
had loſt the opportunity of firing the powder at once, and of ſweetning his own. 
death by that of his enemies j. Before the council, he diſplayed the ſame intrepid 
firmneſs, mixed even with ſcorn and diſdain; refuſing to diſcover his accomplices, 


and ſhewing no concern but for the failure of the enterprize F_ This obſtinacy 


| laſted two or three days: But being confined. to the Tower, left to reflect on 


0 K. James's Works, p. . "+ N. p 229. t Id. ibid. I Ibid, p. 230. 
y Winwood, vol. l. p. 173. | | 
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his guilt and danger, and che rack being juſt ſhown to him; his courage, fatigued 


with ſo long an effort, and unſupported by hope or ſociety, ar laſt failed him 3 and 
he made a full diſcovery of all the conſpirators *. 


: Cartzspy, Piercy, and the other criminals, who were in Lol; cho they had 
heard of the alarm taken at the letter ſent to Monteagle, tho' they had heard of 
the Lord chamberlain's ſearch ; yet were reſolved to perſiſt to the utmoſt, and never 
abandon their hopes of ſucceſs +. But at laſt, hearing that Fawkes was arreſted, 
they hurried away to Warwickſhire ; where Sir Everard Digby, making account 
that ſucceſs had attended his confederates, was already in arms, in order to ſeize the 
princeſs Elizabeth. She had eſcaped into Coventry; and they were obliged to put 
themſelves on their defence againſt the country, who were raiſed from all quar- 
ters, and armed, by the ſhcriffs. The conſpirators, with all their attendants, 
never exceeded the number of eighty perſons ; and being furrounded on every 
ſide, could no longer entertain hopes, either of eſcaping or prevailing. Having 
therefore confeſſed themſelves, and received abſolution, they boldly prepared for 
death, and reſolved to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible to the affailants. But 
even this miſerable conſolation was denied them. Some of their powder took fite, 


and diſabled them for defence t. The people ruſhed in upon them. Piercy and 


Cateſby were killed with one ſhot. Digby, Rook wood, Winter, and others, be- 
ing taken priſoners, were tried, confeſſed their guilt, and died, as well as Garnet, 


by the hands of the executioner. Notwithſtanding this horrid crime, the bigotted 


catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, that they fancied nen to ds enn dy 
his blood i; and in Spain he was regarded as a martyr 9. 


Nxiruax had the deſperate fortune of the conſpirators urged them to this en- 
terprize, nor had the former profligacy of their lives prepared them for ſo great a 
crime. Before that audacious attempt, their conduct ſeems, in general, to be liable 
to no reproach, Cateſby's character had entitled him to ſuch regard, that Rook- 
wood and Digby were ſeduced by their implicic truſt in his judgment; and they 
declared, that, from the motive alone of friendſhip to him, they were ready, on 


K. James's Works, p. 231. 


1 Some hiſtorians have imagined, that the kiog had ſecret 3 of the conſpiray, and that 


| the letter to Monteagle was wrote by his direction. in order to obtain the fame of penetration in diſj- 


covering the plot. But the known facts refute this ſuppoſition. That letter, being commonly talked 


of, might naturally have given an alarm'to the conſpirators, and made them contrive their eſcape. 


The viſit of the Lord chamberliin ought to have had the ſame effect. Tn ſhort, it appeary, that no 
body was arrefled or enquired after, for ſome days, till Fawkes diſcoveted the names of the con · 
ſpirators. We may infer, however, from a letter in Winwood's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 171. that 


Saliſbary's ſagacity led the King in his conjeQures, and that the miniſter, liks an artful courtier, gave 
His maſter the praiſe of the whole diſcovery. 


1 State Trials, vol. i. p. 199. D. ſcourſe of the Manner, &e. p. C9, 70. 


4 Winwood, vol. ii. p. 300. $ 1d. ibid. 
| | any 
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3 Digby himſelf was as highly eſteemed 
and beloved as any man in England; and he had been particularly honoured with 


| the good opinion of Queen Elizabeth +, © *TWas bigotted zeal alone, the moſt | 


abſurd of prejudices maſqued with reaſon, the miſt criminal of paſſions covered 


with the appearance of duty, which ſeduced them into meaſures, that v were fatal to 


themſelves, and hid fo hearly proved fatal to their country . 


Tu Lords Mördaunt and Stüfton, two cathölies, were fined, the former ic 10,000 
ponds the latter 4060, by the ſtar-chamber z becauſe their abſence from parlia- 
ment had begor a fuſpicion of their being made uainted with the conſpiracy. 
The Earl of Norttiunibertind was fined $0,000 n and detained ſeveral years 
priſoner in the Tower; becatiſe, among Ger grounds of ſuſpicion, he had admit- 
red Piercy into che number of gentlemen penlioners, without his taking the requi- 
fire 6athis l. Thefe ſentences may be thought ſomewhat * But ſuch was 
che ure of all proceedings in the ſtar- chamber. 


Tur King, in his ſpeech to the parliament, abſerved, that, tho religion had en- 
giged the conſpirators in To criminal an attempt, yet ought. we not to involve all 
the Romih 3 in the ſme guilt, or ſuppoſe them equally diſpoſed to commit 


hh 8 e nee by rbaxities. Many, holy men, he ſaid, and qut anceſtors among the 
been ſed uced to 2 with that church i in her ſcholaſtic doQrines;, who 


1155 never r admitted b er ſeditious ; principles, concerning che! Pope's power of 


roning kings, or fahQifying aſlafination. The wrath: of heaven is de- 


A againſt crimes, but innocent error may obtain its favour 3 and nothing 
cun be morẽ fiatẽful than the ufcharitableneſs of the Puritans, who condemn alike to 


eternal torinieiits; teh the molt inoffenlive prbſelytes to popery. For his part, he 
added, that conſpiracy, however atrocibus, ſnould never ater, in the leaſt, hie 
plan of government: While ith one hind he puniſhed: guilt ; with the other, 
he would ſtill ſupj Pete ind WORE e After this ſpeech, he prorogue 
the parliathent, till the 22d of January ©. 


| * State Trials, I. I. p. ot. 1 + Arhen. Ox. vl. A cans. ü 
t Digby, after his condemnation, ſaid in a letter to his wiſe : No for my intention, 3 tell 


* you, e eee eee been of it for 
4 all the world ; and no other cauſe drew me to hazard ee mebugg ria meg 1 
m anna De papers be. | 


« gion.” He expreſs! hls ſurpriſe is het thit avy <a 
lib by fatretary Coventry. 
1 Cambden'in Kennet, p. 6 I Jodie Welles l ode” $04. | 
The parlament this ſefſion paſſed an act obliging every one to take the oath of allegiance 1 a 
very moderate teſt, fince it decided no controverted points between the two religions, and only en- 
A toch. 16g the Pope's power of de ö Kiegs, See K. James's 
p. 250. 
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Chap. II. Tax moderation, and, I may. ſay, magnanimity, of the King, immediately hw 
| 1 narrow an eſcape from a moſt deteſtable conſpiracy, was nowiſe agreeable to his 
ſubjects. Their animoſity againſt popery, even before this provocation, had riſen 
to a great pitch z and it had perhaps been more prudent in James, by a little diſſimu- 
lation, to have conformed himſelf to it. His theological learning, confirmed by 
diſputation, had. happily fixed his judgment in the proteſtant faith; yet was his 
heart a little biaſſed by the allurements of Rome, and he had been extremely pleaſed, 

if the making ſome advances could have effected an union with that antient mo- 
ther-church. He ſtrove to abate the acrimony of his own ſubjects, againſt the 
religion of their fathers: He became himſelf the obje& of their diffidence and 
averſion. Whatever meaſures he embraced ; in Scotland to introduce prelacy, in 
England to inforce the authority of the preſent church, and ſupport its rites and ce- 
remonies ; were interpreted as ſo many ſteps towards popery, and were repreſented 
by the puritans as ſymptoms of idolatry and ſuperſtition. Ignorant of the conſe- 
quences, or unwilling to ſacrifice to politics his inclination, which he called his 
conſcience, he perſevered in the ſame meaſures, and gave truſt and preferment, 
almoſt indifferently, to his catholic and proteſtant ſubjects. And finding his per- 
ſon; as well as his title, lefs obnoxious to the church of Rome, than thoſe of 
Elizabeth, he gradually abated the rigour of thoſe laws, which had been enacted 
againſt that church, and which were ſo acceptable to his bigotted ſubjects. But the 


effefts of theſe diſpoſitions, on both fides, orleans Fen e | 
concluſion of his reign. . 


Ar this time, James . in 7 degree, the affeQtions. 
even of his Engliſh ſubjeQts, and in a pretty high degree, their eſteem and regard. 

Hlitherto their complaints were chiefly levelled againſt his too great conſtancy in 
his early friendſhips ; a quality, which, had it been attended with more oeconomy, 
the wiſe would have excuſed, and the candid would even, perhaps, have applaud- 
ed. His parts, which were not deſpicable, and his learning, which was great, 

being highly extolled by his courtiers and gownmen, and not yet tried in the ma- 
nagement of any delicate affairs, for which he was unfit, raiſed a very high idea 

of him in the world; nor was it always thro' flattery or inſincerity, that he re- 
eeived the title of the ſecond Solomon. A report, which was ſuddenly ſpread 
about this time, of his being aſſaſſinated, viſibly ſtruck a great conſternation into 
alt orders of men Þ The commons alſo abated, this ſeſſion, ſomewhat'of their 

A parliament, exceſſive frugality ; and granted him an aid of three ſubſidies and fix. fifteenths, 
which, Sir Francis Bacon ſaid in the houſe , might amount to about four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds: And for once the King and parliament parted in friendſhip 
and good humour, The hatred, which the eatholies ſeemed to bear him, gave 


+ Kennet, p. 676. t Journ. zoth May, 1606. | 
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; ha, at this dint, an additional value in the eyes of his people. The * point in Ch I. 
| which the commons gave him diſpleaſure, was by diſcovering their conſtant good-. * | 
will to the puritans, in You TOs ne Oe N with the Lords, 

which was rejected. 


Tux aid, granted by parliament, was payable in 3 and the King's 
profuſion, joined to the neceſſary charges of the government, had already very 
much anticipated this ſupply, and diſpoſed him to diſſipate, in a very little time, 
among his friends and courtiers, the reſidue of it. To engage him farther into 
expence, his brother-in-law, the King of Denmark, paid him a viſit this ſummer 
and the whole court was employed in feaſting and revelry, in maſques and inter- 
lades +. Great erudition and | profound morality, with little taſte or pleaſantry, 
prevail in all theſe entertainments : Myſtery, allegory, and alluſion reign through- | 
out. Italy was then the model for wit and irigenuity among the European nations. 
France herſelf, who afterwards ſet ſo much better patterns of elegance and plea- 
ſare, was at that time contented to copy ſervilely the laboured and romantic in- 
ventions of her ſouthern neighbour. ' 

Tux chief affair which was tranſacted next ſeſſion, was the intended union of the + 
two kingdoms. | Nothing could exceed the King's paſſion and zeal for this noble qc. 18. 
enterprize, but the parliament's prejudice and reluctance againſt it. There remain 

two excellent ſpeeches in favour of the union, which deſerve to be compared toge- 

ther; that of the King |}, and that of Sir Francis Bacon. Thoſe, who affect in every 
thing ſuch an extreme contempt for James, will be ſurpriſed to find, that his diſ- 
courſe, both for good reaſoning and eloquent compoſition, approaches very near that 
of a man, who was undoubtedly, at that time, one of the greateſt geniuſes of 
Europe. A few trivial indiſcretions and indecorumy-may be ſaid to charaQterize 
the harangue of the monarch, and mark it for his own: And in general, ſo 
open and avowed a declaration in favour of a meaſure, where he had taken no 
care, by any precaution or intrigue, to enfure ſucceſs, may ſafely be pronoun- 
ced a very great indiſcretion. But the art of managing parliaments, by pri- 
vate intereſt or cabal, being found hitherto of little uſe or neceſſity, was not, 
as yet, become a part of Engliſh politics. In the common courſe of affairs, 
government could be conducted without their aſſiſtance; and when their con- 
currence became requiſite to the meaſures of the crown, it was, generally ſpeak- - 
ing, except in times of n e and e obtained . much 
difficulty. | 
Tuan King's influence ſtats to habe rendered the Scots 3 very cor - 
dial in all the ſteps, which they took towards the union. Tho' the advan- 
tages, which Scotland might hope from that meaſure, were more W 


* + Kennet, p. 676. 1 K. Jamer's Woiks, p. 509. 
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Chap. u. yet were the objections too, with regard else re ſtriking; and * 
sos vioùs. The benefit, which muſt 11 reſulted to by. Fedde, of. 


ſtrength and [ ſecurity, was not deſpicable ; ; and as the ed were, by far, the 

greater nation, and poſſeſſed the ſeat of government, A objeQiong, either from the 

point of honour or from jealouſy, could not reaſonably have any place among, 2 

The Engliſh parliament indeed ſeem to have been "fwayed. merely by tl the vulger 

tive of national antipathy. And they perſiſted ſo | obſtjnately i in their pr p! Ty 
that all the efforts fot a thorough” union and incorporation, ended « onl rn 

lition of the hoſtile laws, formerly enactedd between th e kingd, oms“ . 


' Some precipitant ſteps, which the Hog, 755 a little of 15 acceſſion, had ww. 


| in order to prompte is favourite project d been here ryed. to * 272 ins, 
jury than ſervice. 1 Fm Tom his own rs en WT Ka ba e 3 


* . * 1 


— Ar were, for 27 reaſon alone, naturalized A —— nice.queſ: 
tion, and, according to the ideas of thoſe Hl ſu ceptible, of = 


on both ſides. The King u was the ſame.: " The l were di 
der the people therefore the ſame, we muſt ſuppoſ⸗ A that the 5 — e 
reſides chiefly in the prince, and that theſe popular aſſemblies are rather, ordained. 
to aſſiſt with money and advice, than indued with any controuling or, vs poverh, 
in the government. It is evident, ſays Bacon, in his pleadings on this ſupiect, Io 5 
all other common wealt bs, nonarebies only excepted, do fabi by « a law pre ea, E 5 
where authority is divided a an many officers, and they not perpetual, 77 annual = | 
. temporary, and not to receive their authority but by eleflion, and 2 perſons to. 
havt voices only in that e woes and the like ; theſe are buſy and curious s frames, which. 
of neceſſiy do preſuppoſe a law precedent, written or umpritten, to guide ang Aire 
them : But in monarcbies, eſpecially bereditary, that i is, when ſeveral fam; lies or lineages 
=: of people do ſubmit themſelves to one line, imperial or royal, the Jubmi, en is more na- . 
| tural and fimple ; which afterwards, by law Subſeq' nent, is perfettes and made more 
formal ;, bit that is grounded upon nature f. It would * from this reaſoning, | 
that the idea of an hereditary, limited monarchy, tho implicitly ſuppoſed i in many 
public tranſactions, had never, as yet, been expreſsly . by any | Engliſh, | 
lawyer or politician. | 


The Commons were even fo 8 to the uniop, that they bad complained, in as former ſeſſion, 
to the lords, of the Biſhop of Briſtol, for writing a book in favour of i it; and the prelate was obliged 
to make ſubmiſſions for this offence. The crime imputed t to kim leems to have conſiſted iq his treating 
of a ſubje&, which lay before che Parliament. 80 little notion bad ey as Vet of | general liberty ! | 
See Parliam. Hiſt, vol. v. p. 108, 109, 110. 


4 Bacon's ws vol. iv. p. 190, 191. Edit. 1730. | 
 Fxceer 
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| - Excaez the.obſtinacy: of tho parliament with regard to the union, al an attempt N 
on the King's eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction moſt of their meaſures. during this ſeſ- K 
ſion, were. ſufficiently. reſpectful and obliging ; tho? they ſtill diſcover a vigilant 
ſpirit, and a careful attention towards public good and national liberty. The votes 
alſo of the commons ſhow, that-that-houſe contained a mixture of puritans, who 

- had, acquired great authority among them 9, and; who, together with religious 

Preiudices, were continually ſuggeſting ideas, more ſuitable ta a popular than 2 
monarchical. form of gayernment. The natural appetite for rule, made the com- 
mans lend a , ear, e 8 which tended io augmont their power 


inden. 


A. PETITION, WAS. 3 in the houſe, for 8 laws. 2607; 
againſt popiſh recuſants, and an, abatemens, towards, proteſtant, noaconformiſts, 
Both theſe points, were equally unacceptable. to the Kiog ; and he. ſent orders to 
the hquſe to proceed no farther in that matter, The houſe were inclined, at firſt, 
to copſider theſe orders as a breach. of privilege: But they, ſoon acquieſced, when, 
_ that this meaſyre of the King, was ſupported. by, many precedents, during 
of Efieabeth + Had the 19 75 been always diſpoſed. to make the pre» 
wr, of that reign the rule of their conduct, they needed never. have had any 
difference with any of their monarchs. 
Tur complaints of Spaniſh depredations were very loud among the Engliſh sch of June. 
merchants 5. The lower houſe ſent a meſſage to the lords, deſiring a conference 
with them, in order to their preſenting. a joint petition to the King on that ſub- 
jet. The lords took ſome time to deliberate on this meſſage z becauſe, they ſaid, 
the matter was weighty and rare. It probably occured to them, at firſt, that the 
parliament's interpoſing in affairs of ſtate would appear. unuſual and extraordinary. 
And to ſhow, that in this ſentiment they were not guided dy. 0x court influence: aſter 
they had del iberated, they agreed to the conference. 


Tax hoyſe of commons began no to feel themſelves of ſuch i importance, that, 
on the motion of Sir Edwin Sandys,, a member af great authority, they entered, 
for the firſt. time, an order for the regular keeping of their journals. When all 
5 buſineſs was finiſhed, the King prorogued the parliament, 
Anour this time, there was an inſurrection of the country people in Northamp- Ih of Joly, 
tonſhire, headed by one Reynolds, a man of low condition. They went about de- 
ſtroying incloſures ; but carefully avoided the committing any other outrage. This 
inſurrection was eaſily ſuppreſſed, and, tho great lenity was uſed towards the inſur- 
gents, yet were ſome of the riogleaders puniſhed, The chief cauſe 2 that trivial 


* Journ. 24, iich December. 5 th March, 1606. ash ade nd * + 5 26 h Fe- 
bruary, 4th, 7th March, 1606. — May, 17th June, 1607. t Journ. 16th, 1th June, 
2607. $ Journ. 25th February, 1606. | Journ. 3d July, 1607. 
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8 I commotion ſeems to have been, of itſelf, far 1 trivial. It was become the 
160% common practice i in England to diſuſe tillage, and throw the land into incloſures 
for the ſake of paſture. By this means, the kingdom was depopulated, or at 
leaſt, prevented from increaſing ſo much in people, as Ds _— been expected. 
from the daily increaſe of induſtry and commerce. F 
14608. Nxxx year preſents us with nothing memorable: Bur in the nog of the "TR 
| ſequent, after a long negociation, was concluded, by a truce of twelve years, that 
19 01 war, which, for near half a century, had been carried on with ſuch fury, between 
-Trucebetwixi Spain and the ſtates of the United Provinces. Never conteſt ſeemed, at firſt, more 
Spain ard the unequal : Never conteſt was finiſhed with more honour to the weaker party. On ' 
* o the ſide of Spain were numbers, riches, authority, diſcipline: On the ſide of the 
5 revolted provinces were found the attachment to liberty and the enthuſiaſm of „ 
ligion. By her naval enterprizes the republic maintained her armĩes; and joining. 
peaceful induſtry to military valour, ſhe was enabled, by her own force, to ſupport . 
herſelf, and gradually rely leſs on thoſe beiatbouring princes, who, from jealouſy . 
to Spain, were at firſt prompted to encourage her revolt. Long had the pride of ; 
that monarchy prevailed over her intereſt, and prevented her from hearkening to. 
any terms of accommodation with her rebellious ſubjects. But finding all inter- 
courſe cut off between her provinces by the maritime force of the ſtates, ſhe at laſt 
agreed to treat with them as a free people, and We to renounce e all claim 
and pretenſion to their ſovereignty. 


Maich 30. Tunis chief point being once gained, the treaty was hi. brought t to a concluGon, þ 
under the joint mediation and guarantee of France and England. All exterior 
appearances of honour and regard were paid equally to both crowns: But very 
different were the ſentiments which the ſtates, as well as all Europe, entertained 
of the princes who wore them. Frugality and vigour, the chief circumſtances, 
which procure regard among foreign nations, ſhone as conſpicuouſly in Henry as 
they were defective in James. To a contempt of the Engliſh Monarch, Henry 
ſeems to have added a conſiderable degree of jealouſy and averſion, which were 
ſentiments altogether without foundation. James was perfectly juſt and fair in all ; 
tranſactions with his allies ® ; but it appears from the memoirs of thoſe times, that 
each ſide deemed him partial towards their adverſary, and fancied, that he had 
entered into ſecret meaſures againſt them +, So little equity have men in their 


* The plan of accommodation which James recommended is found in Wiewoed, vol, ii. p. 429, 
430, and is the "ſame that was recommended by Henry, as we learn from Jeanin, tom. iii. p. 
416, 417. It had long been imagined by hiſtorians, from Jeanin's authority, that James had de- 
clared to the court of Spain, that he would not ſupport the Dutch in their pretenſions to liberty and 
independence. But it has fince been diſcovered by Winwood's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 456, 466, 
469, 47 53 476, that that report was ſounded on a _ of Prefidnut e * 
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| judgments of their own er eee, affected 8 
by the King of England! 15 
Tas little concern, which Joan took in foreign affairs, renders the domeſtic 
occurrences; particularly thoſe of parliament, the moſt intereſting of his reign. py. (1610. 5 
A new ſeſſion was held this ſpring; the King full of hopes of receiving ſupply; the A parliament: 
commons, of circumſcribing his exorbitant prerogative. The Earl of Saliſbury, now 
created treaſurer on the death of the Earl of Dorſet, laid open the King's neceſſities; 
firſt to the Peers, then to a committee of the lower houſe ®. He infiſted on the un- 
avoidable expences, in ſupporting the navy, and in ſuppreſſing a late inſurrection 
in Ireland : He mentioned three numerous courts, which the King was obliged to - 
maintain, for himſelf, for the Queen, and for the Prince of Wales: He obſerved, 
that Queen Elizabeth, tho' a ſingle woman, had received very large ſupplies, in the. 
years preceding her death, which alone were expenſive to her: And he aſſerted; , 
that, during her reign, ſhe had very much diſſipated the crown - lands; an expedient, . 
which, tho' it ſupplied her preſent neceſſities, without laying burthens on her people 
multiplied extremely: the: neceſſities of her ſucceſſor... From all theſe cauſes he 
thought it nowiſe ſtrange, that the King's income ſhould fall ſhort ſo great a ſum 
as eighty one thouſand pounds of his ſtated and regular expence; without men- 
tioning contingencies, which ought always to be eſteemed à fourth of the year 
charges. Anc as the crown was now neceſſarily burthened with a great and urgent 
debt of 300, ooo pounds, he thence inferred the · abſolute neceſſity of an immediate 
and large ſupply from the people. To all: theſe reaſons, which James likewiſe 
urged in a ſpeech addreſſed to both houſes, the commons remained inexorable. ,, 213 
But not to ſhock the King with an abſolute refuſal, they granted him one ſubſidy 
and one fifteenth; which would ſcarce amount to a hundred thouſand pounds: 
And James received the mortification of diſcovering;-in vain, all his wants, and 
of begging aid of n _ had no W en un indulgence nor conſideration . 
for him. | 

Amond the many cauſes of: Aiſgud adn; which now; daily and una» 
voidably, multiplied between Prince and parliament, this article of money is to be 
regarded as none of the leaſt conſiderable. After the diſcovery and conqueſt of | 
the Weſt- Indies, gold and ſilver became every day more plentiful in England, as 
well as in the reſt of Europe; and the price of all commodities and 'provifions ; 
roſe to a pitch beyond what had ever been known, ſince the declenſion of the Ro- 
man empire. As the revenue of the crown roſe nat in proportion , the Prince 
was inſenſibly reduced to poverty amidſt the general riches of his ſubjects, and 
required additional funds, in order to ſuppert-the ſame magnificence and force; . 
which had been maintained by former monarchs. Bot while. money thus flowed *: 

* Journ. 17th February, 1609. Keonet, p. 681, 


+ Belides the great diſipa tion of tha cxown-lands, the, fee-ſarmerents never increaſed, and-the other -. 
lands W underva , linle or nothing above the old rent. 
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very cauſe, art and induſtry of all kinds received a miglity inereaſe ; and Elegance 
in every enjoyment of life became better known, and more cultivated among all 
ranks of people. The king's ſervants, boch civil and military, his courtiers, his 
_ miniſters, demanded more ample ſupplies from the impoveriſhed Prince, and were 
not contented with the fame ſimplicity of living, which had ſatisfied their an- 
ceſtors. The Prince himſelf began to regard an-increaſe of pomp and ſplendor 
as requiſite to fupport the dignity. of his character, and to preſerve the ſame ſupe- 
riority above his ſubjects, which his predeceſſors had enjoyed. Some equality too, 
and proportion to the other ſovercigns of Europe, it was natural for him to deſire; 
and as they had univerſally enlarged their revende and multiplied their taxes, the 
King of England deemed it reaſonable, that his ſubjedts, who were generaſſy as rich 
as theirs, ſhould bear with patience ſome additional burthens and impoſitions. 


UnnayeiLy for the King, thoſe very riches, with the increaſing knowledge 
of the age, bred oppoſite ſentiments in his fabjets/; and begerting a ſpirit'of free- 
dom and independence, diſpoſed them to pay little regard, either to-rheentreavies 
or menaces of their ſovereign. While the birons poſſeſſed their former immenſe 
property and extenſive juriſdictions, they were apt, on every diſguſt, to endanger 
the monarch, and throw the whole government into confuſion: But this very 
confuſion often, in its turn, proved favourable. to the monarch, and made the 
nation again ſub at to him, in order to re-eſtabliſh juſtice and tranquillity. After 
that hoth the power of alienations, and the increaſe of commerce had thrown the 
balance of property into the hands of the commons, the ſituation of affuifs and 
the diſpoſitions of men became fuſdeptible of a more regular plan of liberty ; and 
the laws were not ſupported ſingly by the authority of the ſovereign. And tho 
in that interval, after the decline of the ipeers, and before the people had yet ex- 
perienced their force, the princes aſſumed an exorbitant power, and had almoſt 
annihilated the conſtitution under the weight of their prerogative ; ſo ſoon as the 
commons: recovered from their lethargy, they ſeem to have been aſtoniſhed: at the 


danger, and were reſolved to ſecure liberty by firmer barriers, nnen 
had hitherto provided for it. a 


Had James poſſeſſed a very rigid frogality, he might have warded off this cri- 
fis ſome what longer: and waiting patiently for a favourable opportunity to increaſe 
and fix his revenue, might have ſecured the extenſi ve authority, which was tranſ- 
mitted to him. On the other hand, had the commons been inclined to act with 
more generolity and kindneſs towards their Prince, they might probably have 
turned his neceſſities to good account, and have bribed him to depart peaceably 

ſrom the moſt dangerous articles of his prerogative. But he was a foreigner, and 
ignorant of the arts of popularity; they were ſoured by religious prejudices, and 
tenacious of their money: And, in this ſituation, it is no wonder, that, during 


Las Lorin 3 
this whole reign, we ſcarce find an interval of mutual ee and derten 
between prince and parliament. 


Tux King, by his prerogative alone, had, forne years before, altered the W 
of the cuſtoms, and had eſtabliſhed new impoſitions on ſeveral kinds of merchan- 


dize. This exerciſe of power will naturally, to us, appear arbitrary and illegal; 


| yet, according to the principles and practices of that time, it might admit of ſome 
apology. The duties of tonnage and poundage were at firſt to the crown, 
by a vote of parliament, and for a limited time ; and as the grant frequently 
expired and was renewed, there could not then ariſe any controverſy concerning 
a origin of the King's right to levy theſe duties; and this impoſition, like all 
others, was plainly derived from the voluntary conſent of the people. But as 
Henry V, and all the ſucceeding-princes, had the revenue conferred on them for 
life, the Prince, ſo long in poſſeſſion of theſe duties, began gradually to conſider 
them as his own proper right and inheritance, and regarded the vote of parliament 
as a mere formality, which rather expreſſed the acquieſcence of the abby in his 
prerogative, than beſtowed any new gift or revenue upon him. | 
To Parliament, when it firſt granted poundage to-the crown, had Bed no 
particular rates: The impoſition was given as a ſhilling a pound, or five per cen. 
on all commodities : Ir was left to the King himſelf and the Privy Council, aided 
by the advice of ſuch merchants as they. ſhould think proper to conſult, to fix the 


value of goods, and thereby the rates of the cuſtoms : And as that value had been 


ſettled before the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, it was become much inferior to 
the prices, which almoſt all commodities bore in every marker of Europe z and 
conſequently, the cuſtoms, tho ſuppoſed to be five per cent. did not, in reality, 
amount to a third of that value. The King, therefore, was naturally led to think, 
chat rates, which were now plainly falſe, ought to be corrected 4 that a valua- 
tion of commodities, fixed by one act of the privy council, might be amended 
by another; that if his right to poundage was inherent. in the crown, he ſhould 
alſo poſſeſs, of himſelf, the right of correcting its inequalities ; if it was granted 


by the people, he ſhould at leaſt ſupport the ſpirit of the law, by fixing a new and 


a juſter valuation of all commodities. But beſides this reaſoning, which ſeems 
plauſible, if. not ſolid, the King was ſupported in that act of power by two di- 
rect precedents, one in the reign of Mary, another in the beginning of Eliza- 
| beth . Both theſe Princeſſes had, without conſent of parliament, altered the 
rates of ſome particular commodities ; and as their impoſitions had, all along, been 
| ſubmitted to without a murmur, and ſtill continued to be levied, the King had 
no reaſon. to apprehend, that a farther exerciſe of the ſame authority would give 
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any occaſion of complaint. That leſs umbrage mig ight be taken, he was extremely 
moderate in the new rates, which he eſtabliſhed. The law entitled him to levy 


| five per cent. on all commodities z yet he really did not, on the whole, exceed two: 


The cuſtoms, during his whole reign, roſe only from 127,000 pounds a: year to 
160.00 tho? beſides the encreafe of the rates, there was a ſenſible encreaſe of 
commerce and induſtry during that period: But all this precaution could not ſave 
him from the complaints of the houſe of commons. A ſpirit of liberty had now 
taken poſſeſſion of that houſe : The leading members, being men of an indepen- 
dant genius and large views, began to regulate their opinions, more by the fu- 
ture conſequences which they forefaw, than by the former precedents which were 
laid before them; and they leſs aſpired at maintaining the antient conſtitution, 
than at eſtabliſhing a new one, and a fregr and a better. In their remonſtrances 
to the King on this occaſion, they obſerved it to be a general opinioꝶ That the 
_reaſons of that practice might be extended much farther, even to the utter ruin of the 
antient liberty of the kingdom, and the ſubjefs* right of property in their lands and 
goods *, Tho' expreſiy forbid by the King to touch his prerogative, they paſſed 
a bill aboliſhing theſe impoſitions z which was rejected by the houſe of lords. 

In another addreſs to the King, they objected to the practice of borrowing upon 
privy ſeals, and deſired, that the ſubjects ſhould. not be forced to lend money to 
his Majeſty, nor give a reaſon for their refuſal. Some murmurs likewiſe were 


thrown out in the houſe againſt a new monopoly of the licence of wines +. R 


muſt be confeſſed, that forced loans and monopolies were eſtabliſhed on many ang 
recent precedents z, tho? diametrically; oppoſite to all the principles of a free go- 
vernment 

Taz I likewiſe diſcovered ſome diſcontent againſt the King: « Pe, Mee | 


James told them, Tha! tho? he well knew, by the conflitution and policy N | 


® Journ. 23d May, 1610. + Parliament. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 241. 

t We find che King's anſwer inWinwood's Memorials, vol. iii. p.193; 2d edit. «To the third and fodrth 
© (namely, that it might be lawful to arreſt the King's ſervants without leave, and that no man ſhould 
de inforced to lend money, nor to give a reaſon why he would not) his Majeſty ſent us an anſwer, 

« that becauſe we brought precedents of antiquity to ſtrengthen thoſe demands, he allowed not of any 
u precedents drawn from the time of uſurpiag or decaying princes, or people too bold and wanton; 
that he deſired not to govern in that commonwealth, where ſubje&s ſhould be aſſured of all things, 
<« and hope for nothing. It was one thing /admittere prixcipatam legibusz and another thing /abmit- 
tere principatum ſabultis. That he would not leave to poſterity ſuch a mark of weakneſs upon bis 
< reign ; and therefore his concluſion was, gen placet petitio, non placet exemplum Vet with this mitiga- 


| © tion, chat in matters of loans be would refuſe no reaſonable excuſe, nor ſhould my Lord Chamber- . 


© lain deny the arreſting of any of his Majeſty's ſervants, if juſt cauſe was ſhown.” The parliament, 
however, acknowledged at this time with thankfulneſs to the King, that he allowed diſputes and in- 
quiries abaut his prerogative, much beyond what had been indulged by any of his predeceſſors. Par- 
lament. Hf. vol. v. p. 230. mmm GU PR Pe. 


| Ms without exception. 8 
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- | Na proclamations were wt of equal force with laws ; yet be thought it a duty incum- igen. 
| bent on bim, and a power inſeparabſy annexed to the crown, to reſtrais and prevent 
fuch miſchiefs and inconveniences as be ſaw growing on the ſtate, againſt which no cer- 
tain law was extant, and which might tend to the great detriment of the ſubje®, if 
there ſbould be no remedy provided till the meeting of @ parliament. And this prero- 
gative, he adds, our progenitors have, as well in antient as later timgs, uſed and enjoyed o. 
The intervals between ſeſſions, we may obſerve, were frequently fo long as to ren- 
der it requilite for a prince to interpoſe by his prerogative z and it was an eſta- 
bliſhed maxim among the lawyers, that all the proclamations of a king were abro- 
_ gated by his death +. But what the authority could be, which bound the ſubjects. 
and yet was inferior to the authority of laws, ſeems inexplicable by any m 
of reaſon or politics: And in this inſtance, as in many others, it is eaſy t 5, 
how unintelligible the Engliſh: conſtitution. was, before the parliament was able, 
by continued acquiſitions or encroachments, to n on * principles of 
liberty. 
Ueox the ſettlement of the. reformation, that extend branch of power, which 
regards ecclckiſtical matters, being then without an owner, ſeem:d to belong to 
the firſt occupierz and Henry VIII. failed not immediately to ſeize it, and to 
exert it even to the utmoſt degree of tyranny. The poſſeſſion of it was continued 
with Edward ; and recovered. by Elizabeth; and that ambitious Princeſs was 
| fo remarkably, jealous of this flower of her-crown,, that ſhe ſeverely reprimanded 
the parliament, if they ever preſumed. to intermeddle in theſe matters; and they 
were ſo aver-awed. by her authority, as to ſubmit, and to aſk pardon on theſe oc- * 
caſions. But James's parliaments were much leſs obſequious. They ventured to | 
lifr up their eyes, and to conſider this prerogative. They there ſaw a very large 
province of government, poſſeſſeby the King alone, and never communicated 
with the parliament. They were ſenſible, that this province admitted not of any 
exact boundary or. circumſcription. They had felt, that the Roman pontiff, in 
former ages, under pretence of religion, was gradually making advances to uſurp 


the whole civil power. They dreaded ſtill more dangerous conſequences from the 
claims of their own ſovereign, who refided among them, and who, in many 


other reſpects, poſſeſſed ſuch unlimited authority, They therefore deemed it 
abſolutely neceſſary to circumſeribe this branch of prerogative z and accordingly, 
in the preceding ſeſſion, they paſſed a bill agaiaſt the eſtabliſhment of any eccle- 
ſiaſtical canons without conſent of parliament 1. Bur the houſe of lords, as is 
uſual, defended the barriers of the throne, and rejected the bill. 

In this ſeſſion, the commons contented themſelves with remonſtrating againſt 
the proceedings of the high commiſſion court 5. It required no great penetration to 

„ Pacliament. Hiſt. vol. v. P 35S: + Journ, 2th May, 1614. t Journ, 2d, tith 


December ; 5h March, 1605, I Parliament. Hiſt, vol. v. p. 247. Kennet, p. 681. 
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Chap. n. ſee the extreme danger to liberty, ariſing from Jarge diſcretionary powers in a 
regal government. But ee as was natural, refuſed compliance with the ap- 
plication of the commons. He was probably ſenſible, that, beſides the great di- 

minution of his authority, many inconveniencies muſt neceſſarily reſult from the 
aboliſhing 8H power of this nature in every magiſtrate ; and that the laws, were 

they ever ſo carefully framed and digeſted, could not poſſibly provide againſt all 


- contingencies ; much lefs, where they had not, as 1 —_— a ſufficient * | 
of accuracy and refinement. 


Bor the buſineſs, which chiefly occupied the commons, | during u this ſeſſion, | 
was the abolition of wardſhips and purveyance; prerogatives, which had bee 
more or leſs touched on, every ſeſſion, during the whole reign of James. In ; 
this affair, the commons employed the proper means, which might intitle them | 
to ſucceſs : They offered the King a ſettled revenue as an equivalent for the pow- 
ers, which he ſhould part with; and the King was willing to hearken to terms. 
After much diſpute, he offered to give up theſe prerogatives for 200,000 pounds 
a-year, which they agreed to confer on him“: And nothing remained, towards 
cloſing the bargain, but that the commons ſhould determine the funds, from which 
this fum ſhould be levied, This ſeſſion was too far advanced to bring fo difficult 
a matter to a full concluſion z and tho? the parliament met again, towards the end 
of the year, and reſumed the queſtion, they were never able to terminate an affair, 
which they ſeemed ſo intent upon. The journals of that ſeſſion are loſt; and as 
* the hiſtorians of this reign are very negligent in relating parliamentary affairs, of 
V whoſe importance they were not ſufficiently appriſed, we know not exactly the 
reaſon of this failure. It only appears, that the King was extremely diſſatisfied 


with the conduct of the parliament, and ſoon "two een it, This was 
his firſt parliament, and ir ſat near ſeven years. | 


J e on rad pw 
 gative, the King diſplayed, as openly as ever, all his exalted notions of monarchy 


We learn from Winwood's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 193, the reaſon aſſigned for this particular ſum. 
From thence my Lord Treaſurer came to the price; and bere he ſaid, that the King would no more 
* riſe and fall like a merchant. That he would not have a flower of his crown (meaning the court 
« of wards) ſo much toſſed; that it was too dainty to be ſo handled: And then he ſaid, that be 
*« muſt deliver the very countenance and character of the King's mind oat of his own hand - writing: 

*«« which, before he read, he ſaid he would acquaint us with a pleaſant conceit of his Majeſty. As con- 
« cerning the number of nineſcore thouſand pounds, which was our number, he could not affect, be- 
© cauſe nine was the number of the posts, who were always beggars, tho* they ſerved ſo many mu- 
«+ ſex; and eleven was the number of the apoſtles, when the traitor, Judas, was away ; and there- 
fore might beſt be affefted by his Majeſty : But there was a mean number, which might accord us 
« both ; and bat wat tex; which, ſaid my Lord Treaſurer, is a ſacred number; for ſo many were 
« God's commandments, which tend to virtue and edification.” If the commons really voted 20,000 


pouads a year more, on account of this pleaſant conceit of the King and N e 
P | 
| and 


JAMES 1. 37 
| and che itchy ef pee Even in a ſpeech to the parliament, where he begged 


for ſupply, and where he ſhould naturally have uſed every art to ingratiate himſelf = 


with that aſſembly, he expreſſed himſelf in theſe terms; I conclude, then, the 
=. point, touching the power of kings, with this axiom of divinity, that, as to diſ- 
« pute what Cod may do, is blaſphemy, but what God wills, that divines may 

« lawfully and do otdinarly diſpute and diſcuſs ; ſo is it ſedition in ſubjects to 
% diſpute what a king may do in the height of his power. But juſt kings will 
<« ever be willing to declare what they will do, if they will not incur the curſe of 
God. I will not be content, that my power be diſputed upon; but I ſhall ever 
c he willing to make the reaſon appear of my doings, and rule my actions accord- 
ing to my laws *.” Notwithſtanding the great extent of prerogative in that 
age, theſe expreſſions would probably give ſome offence. But we may obſerve, 
that, as the King's deſpotiſm was more ſpeculative than practical, ſo the indepen- 
dency of the commons was, at this time, the contrary z and, tho' ſtrongly ſupported 
by their preſent ſituation as well as diſpoſition, was too new and recent to be as 


1 yet founded on ſyſtematical principles and opinions f. 


Tuis year was diſtinguiſhed by a memorable event, which gave great alarm 
and concern in England; e e e anwar by the Te of 


9 ee ee e 1 eb] 

+ It may not be unworthy obſervation, 3 in a Book called B 
which he publiſhed a little before his acce2o to the crown of England, affirmed, That a good king, 
*« altho' he be above the law, will ſubject and frame his ations thereto, for example's ſake to his ſub- 
«* jets, and of his own free-will; but not as ſubje& or bound thereto.” In another paſſage, © Accord- 
« ing to the fundamental law already alleged, we daily ſee, that in the parliament (which is nothing 
« elſe but the head-court of the king and his vaſſal:) the laws arg but craved by his ſubjectu, and only 


made by him at their rogation, and with their advice. For albeit the king mate daily ſtatutes and | 


« ordinances, enjoining ſuch pains thereto as he thinks meet, without any advice of parliament or 
«« eſtates ; yet it lies in the power of no parliament to make any kind of law or ſtatate, without his ſcep- 
tre be to it, for giving it the force of a law.” X. Jane Work, p. 202. It is not to be ſuppoſed, 
chat, at ſuch a critical juncture, James had ſo little ſeaſe as, direQly, in ſo material a point, to have 
openly ſhocked what were the univerſally eſtabliſhed principles of that age : On the contrary, we are 
told by hiſtorians, that nothing tended more to facilitate his acceſſion, than the good opinion enter- 
tained of him by the Engliſh, on account of his learned and judicious writings. The queſtion, how 


ever, with regard to the royal power was, at this time, become a very dangerous point; and withou 


employing ambiguous, inſignificant terms, which determined nothing, it was impoſſible to pleaſe both 
King and parliament. Dr. Cowell, who had magnified the prerogative in words too intelligible, fell 
this ſeſſion, under the indiguation of the commons. Parli. ment. Hit. vol. v. p. 221. The King him 
ſelf, aſter all his magnificent boaſts, was obliged to make his eſcape thro' a diſtinQion, which he 
framed between a king in ara and a king is concrete: An abſtrat king, he ſaid, had all power 
but a concrete king was bound to obſerve the laws of the country, which he governed. K. Jane 
3 But, how bound ? By conſcience only ? Or might his ſubjeRs refiſt him and defend, 

their privileges? This be thought not fit to explain. And fo difficult is it to explain that point, that t 
| 22 POE I IE POE EO ET EPI 
| W 
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Chap. II. 
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the fanatical Ravaillac. That experience, * reputation, which 'this heroic 
prince had been acquiring for ſo many years; thoſe treaſures, which he had amaſ- 


e ſed ; thoſe armies, which he had inliſted and diſciplined; were on the point of 
French Kiog- heing employed in ſome great cnterprize, which, would probably have changed 


the face of Europe; when a. period was put to his glory by an enthuſiaſtic mad- 
man, who ſacrificed at once his own life and that of the prince to his deteſtable 


prejudices. Were the deſigns, aſcribed to Henry by the compilers of Sully's Me- 
moirs, leſs chimerical, they might be admitted, on account of the teſtimony, by 


vhich that narration is ſupported: But ſuch vaſt projects, had they been real, he 
muſt have revolved and digeſted in his mind for many years; and tis obſervable, 


that about a twelve -· month before, he had been very inſtrumental in making peace 
between Spain and the United Provinces z, a meaſure, by which hedeprived him- 
ſelf of the aſſiſtance. of his firmeſt ally, and the beſt able to ſecond his enter- 
priſes. Tis more probable, that the war, which, at the time of his death, he 


intended to commence. againſt Spain. was the reſult of ambition, revenge, 


or love, in a powerful and military prince, who had; long, wiſhed, for an oppor- 
tunity of attacking his enemy, and who was at laſt rouſed by a ſudden motive 


or provocation. With his death, the glory of the French monarchy ſuffered an 


eclipſe for ſome years; and that kingdom falling under an adminiſtration weak 


and bigotted, factious and diſorderly, "ro Auſtrian nn n anew r | 


my formidable to Europe. 


1611. 


Ix England, the antipathy to the he n, a little upon this een 
event; and ſome of the laws, which had been formerly enacted for no other pur- 


poſe than to keep theſe religioniſts 1 in * began now to ns wich er 
rigour and ſeverity . 


Tno' James's timidity 0 indolence fixed him, . moſt of his reign, in 


a very prudent inattention to foreign affairs, there happened, this year, an event in 
iſm, Europe of ſuch mighty conſequence as to rouze him from his lethargy, and ſum- 


mon up all bis zeal and enterprize. A profeſſor of divinity, named Vorſtius, the 
diſciple of Arminius, was called from a German to a Dutch univerſity and as he 
differed from his Britannic Majeſty in ſome nice queſtions concerning the intimate 
eſſence and ſecret decrees of God, he was conſidered as à dangerous rival in ſcho- 


laſtic fame, and was, at laſt, obliged to yield to the legions of that royal doctor, 


whoſe ſyllogiſms he might have refuted or eluded. If vigour was wanting in 
other incidents of James's reign, here he behaved even with haughtineſs and in- 


| ſolence; and the ſtates were obliged, after ſeveral remonſtrances, to deprive Vor- 


ſtius of his chair, and to baniſh him their dominions . The King carried no far- 
ther e ba that nes tho' he had eas hinted to 


F ö 1 Id. p. 7156. e 
the 


III. | | 39 
the ſtates, That, as to the burning Vorſtius for bis blaſphemies and atheiſm, be le 
them to their own chriftian wiſdom; but ſurely never heretic better deſerved the 
| flames F. It is to be remarked, that, at this period, all over Europe, except in Hol- 

land alone, the practice of burning heretics till prevailed, even in proteſtant coun- 
tries 3 and inſtances were not wanting in England, during the reign of James. 


The Dutch themſeles were, at laſt, by ſtare intrigue, and the tyranny of Prince 


Maurice, forced from their rational and humane maxims ; and the perſecutirg 
bigots, a little after this time, ſignalized t their power by the death of the virtuous 
Barnevelt, and the imprifontnent of the virtuous and learned Grotius. The ſcho- 
luſtic controverſies about fre- will, and grace, and predeſtination, begot theſe 
violent convulſions. 
I tracing il 
that the de 
enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ; as that doctrine affords the higheſt ſubject of joy, triumph, and 
ſecurity, to the ſuppoſed elect, and exalts them, by infinite degrees, above the reſt 


of mankind. All the firſt reformers adopted theſe principles; and the Janſeniſts 


too, a fanatical ſer in France, not to mention the Mahomietans in Aſia, have 
ever embraced them. As the Lutheran eſtabliſhments were ſubjected to epiſco- 
al juriſdiction, their enthuſiaſtic genius gradually decayed and men had leiſure to 
perceive the abſurdity of ſuppoſing God to puniſh, by infinite torments, What he 
| himſelf, from all eternity, had unchangeably decreed. The King, tho", at this 
time, his Calviniſtic education had riverted him in the doctrine of abſolute de- 
crees, yet, being a zealous partizan of epiſcopacy, was inſenſibly ingaged, towards 
the end of his reign, to favour the milder theology of Arminius. Even in ſo 
great a doctor, the genius of the religion prevailed over its ſpeculative tenets; 
and with him, the whole clergy gradually dropped the more rigid principles of 


abſolute reprobation and unconditional decrees. Some noiſe was, at firſt, made 


about theſe innovations; but being drowned in the fury of factions and civil 
wars which ſucceeded, the ſcholaſtic arguments made an infignificant figure amidſt 
thoſe violent diſputes about civil and eccleſiaſtical power, with which the nation 


* 


was agitated. And upon the reſtoration, the church, tho* ſhe till retained her old 
ſubſcriptions and articles of faith, was found to have totally changed her ſpecula- 


tive doctrines, and to have embraced tenets more ſuitable to the genius of her dif- 
cipline and worſhip, without its being. poſſible ro aſſign the PR in which 
the alteration was produced. 

Ir may be worth obſerving, that, about this N James, from his great deſire 
to promote controverſial divinity, erected 4 college at Chelſea for the entertain- 


ment of twenty perſons, who ſhould be entirely employed. in W r 


+ K. James's Works, p. 355, 


e coherence among the ſyſtems of modern theology, we may 8 
of abſolute decrees has ever been intimately connected with the - 
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. and puritans +, All the efforts of the great Bacon could not procure an eftabliſh- 
ment for the cultivation of natural philoſophy: Even to this day, no ſociety has 
been inſtituted for the poliſhing and fixing our language. The only —_ 
ment, which the ſovereign in England has ever given to any thing, that has the 
appearance of ſcience, was this ſhort-lived eſtabliſhment of James; an inſtitution 


quite ſuperfluous, conſidering the unhappy propenſion, een d at chat time, ſo 


n poſſeſſed the nation for e ne 


To conſider James in a more Ae ght, we muſt take a view | of bi 


as the legiſlator of Ireland ; and moſt of the inſtitutions, which he had framed for 


the civilizing that kingdom, being finiſhed about this period, it may not here be 


' improper to give ſome account of them. He frequently boaſts of the manage- 


ment of Ireland as his maſter-piece z and it will appear, upon inq 
nity, in this particular, was not altogether without foundation. 

Arz the ſubjection of Ireland by Elizabeth, the more difficult taſk fil n re- 
mained ; to civilize the barbarous inhabitants, to reconcile them to laws and in- 
duſtry, and to render their ſubjection durable and uſeful to the crown of England. 


that his va- 


James proceeded i in this work by a ſteady, regular, and well concerted plan; and, 


in the ſpace of nine years, according to Sir John Davis, he made greater advances 
towards the reformation of that kingdom, than had been made in the 440 years, | 
which had elapſed ſince the conqueſt was firſt attempted . 


I was previouſly neceſſary to aboliſh the Iriſh ſs which ſupplied the- 
place of laws, and which were calculated to de that ee foe ever in a his of 
barbariſm and diſorder. 

By the Brebon law or cuſtom, every crime, e enormous, was nen 
not with death, but by a fine or pecuniary mul&, which was levied upon the cri- 
minal. Murder itſelf, as among all the antient barbarous nations, was attoned for 
in this manner; and each man, according to his rank, had a different rate or 
value affixed to him, which, if any one was willing to pay, he needed not fear 
the aſſaſſinating his enemy. This rate was called his eric. When Sir William | 
Fitzwilliams, being Lord deputy, told Maguire, that he was to ſend a ſheriff into 
Fermannah, which, a little before, had been made a county, and ſubjected to the 
Engliſh law; Your ſheriff, ſaid Maguire, ſhall be welcome; to me : But, let me know, 
befere-hand, bis eric, or the rice of bis bead ; that, if my people cut it off, I may 
levy the money upon the county ||. As for oppreſſion, extortion, and other treſpaſſes, 


ſo little were they regarded, that no penalty was affixed to Was and no redreſs 
for ſuch offences could ever be obtained, 


+ Kennet, p. 695, Camden's Britt. vol. i. p. 370. uad en. NT t p. 259. edit. 1613. 
j| S'r John Davis, p. 166. | 


Tun 


Tur cuſtotis of Gevelkinde and 7 aniftry were attended with the fame abſyrdiry 
in the diſtribution of property. Upon the death of any perſon, his land, by the 
cuſtom of Gavellkinde, was divided among all the males of the ſept or family, 


both baſtard and legitimate: And, after partition made, if any of the ſept died. 
his portion Was not ſhared out among his ſons ; but the chieftain, ar his diſcre- 


tion, made a new partition of all the lands, belonging to that ſept, and gave every 
one his ſhare ®. As no man, by reaſon of this cuſtom, enjoyed the fixed property 
of any land; to build, to plant, toinclofe, to cultivate, to improve, would have 

en fo much loſt labour. N e a 
"Tar chieftains and the Taniſts, tho? drawn from the principal families, were 
not hereditary, but were eſtabliſhed, by election, or more properly ſpeaking, by 


Chap. Il. 


1612. 


force and ce. Their authority was abſolute ; and, notwithſtanding that 


certain lands were affigned to the office, its chief profit reſulted from exactions, 
dues, aſſeſſments, for which chere was no fixed law, and which were levied at plea- 
ſure +. Hence aroſe that common bye-word among the Iriſh, That they dwelt 
wellward of thr lirw, whith' divetr bryond bt rivet of the Burrow : Meaning the 


coubtry. where the Engfich intlabited, and” which extended not beyond the com- 


| pals of twenty miles, lying in” the"rieſghbourhood of Dublin . | 5 
Arrzx aboliſhing tele Irin cuſtoms, and ſübſtitüting Englith law in their 
a place James, having taken all the natives under his protection, and declared 
them free citizens, pr 
as well as civil. | | | 
A ſufficient army was maintained, its diſcipline inſpected, and its pay tranſ- 
mitted from England, in order to keep the ſoldiers from preying upon the country, 
as had been uſual in former. reigns. When Olbghattic raiſed an inſurrection, a 
reinforcement was ſent over, and the flames ofith: . rebellion were immediately 
ALL minds being firſt quieted by an univerſal indemrity'f; circuits were eſta- 
bliſhed, juſtioe ad miniſtred, oppreſſion baniſhed, and erimes vnd diſorders of every 
kind ſeverely puniſhed 5. As the Iriſh had been univerſally engaged in the rebei- 
non againſt Elizabeth, a reſignation of all the rights, which had been formerly 


ed to govern them'by a regular adminiſtration, milicary 


granted-theny to ſeparate juriſdictions; was rigorouſly exacted ; and no authority, | 


but that of the King and the law, was permitted throughout the kingdom J. 

A reſignation of all private eſtates was even required: and when they were re- 
ſtored, the proprietors received them under ſuch conditions as might prevent, for 
the future, all tyranny and oppreſſion over the common people. The value of the 


Sir John Davis, p. 167. id p. . 1 1 p 237. 1 63. 
5 1d. p. 264, 265, M. A Id p. 276. | | 
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November 6. 
Death of 


Prince Henry. allurements, prepoſſcſs men mightily in favour of the early age of all princes ; 
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. dues, which the nobles uſually claimed from their vaſſals, was eſtimated at a fixed 
ſum, and all further arbitrary exactions prohibited under ſevere penalties RE 


Tur whole province of Ulſter having fallen to the crown by the attainder of 


rebels, a company was eſtabliſhed in London, for planting new colonies in that fer- | 


tile country: The property was divided into moderate ſhares, the largeſt not ex- 
ceeding 2000 acres: Tenants were brought over from England and Scotland : 


The Iriſh were removed from the hills and faſtneſſes, and ſettled in the open coun- 
try: Huſbandry and the arts were taught them: A fixed habitation ſecured: 


Plunder and robbery puniſhed : And, by theſe means, Ulſter, from being he 
moſt wild and diſorderly * of all Ireland, ſoon became the beſt cultivated 


and moſt civilized +. 
Sven were the arts, by which James introduced bumanity and i among a 
people, who had ever been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm. Toble cares | 


much ſuperior to the vain and criminal glory of conqueſts z but requiring, ages of 


, perſeverance and attention to perfect what had been ſo happily begun. 


A laudable act of juſtice was, about this time, executed in England upon Lord 
Sanquhir, a Scots nobleman, who had been guilty of a baſe aſſaſſination upon 


Turner, a fencing-maſter.. The Engliſh nation, who were generally diflatisfied 


with the Scots, were enraged at this crime, equally mean and atrocious ; but 


James appeaſed them, by preferring the ſeverity of law to the interceſſion of the | 
friends and family e 


4 „ UI. 


Death of Pelle . of the Princeſs Elizabethignih the .. 


Palatine.——Riſe of Somerſer. His marriage. Overbury poiſoned. 
Ha Somerſet.Niſe of Buctinghan re tas towns . 
 livered.—— Affairs of Scotland. 


(HI S year the ſudden death of Henry, Prince of Wales, diffuſed an univerſal' 
grief thro' the nation. Tho' youth and royal birth, both of them ſtrong | 


tis with peculiar fondneſs, that hiſtorians mention Henry: And in every reſpe&; 
his merit ſeems to have been extraordinary. He had not reached his eighteenth. 
year, and he poſſeſſed already more dignity in his behaviour, and commanded. 


e Sir John Davis, p. 28. | + 1d, p. 280. 4 Kennet, p. 638. 
, - | mere 


13. Me is 


more reſpect, than bis father with all his age, learning, and experience, Neither Chap, I.” 
his high fortune, nor his youth, had ſeduced him into any irregular pleaſures : 1612, 
Buſineſs and ambition ſeem to have been his ſole paſſion. His inclination, as well 
as exerciſes, were entirely martial. The French ambaſſador, coming to take leave 
of him, and aſk his commands for France, found him employed in the exerciſe of the 
pikez Tell your King, ſaid he, in what occupation you left me engaged. He had con- 
ceived great affection and eſteem for the brave Sir Walter Raleigh. It was his ſaying, 
Sure no King but my father would keep ſuch a bird in a cage T. He ſeems, indeed, to 
have nouriſhed too violent a contempt for the King, on account of his pedantry 
and puſillanĩimity ; and by that means, ſtruck in with the reſtleſs and martial ſpirit 
of the ans ers Had he lived, he had probably promoted the glory, per- 
haps not elicity, of his people. The unhappy prepoſſeſſion, which men com- 
| monly in favour of ambition, courage, enterprize, and other warlike 
virtues, engages generous natures, who always love fame, into ſuch purſuits, as 
deſtroy their own peace, and that of the reſt of mankind. 

Vior zur reports were propagated, as if Henry had been carried off by poiſon ; 
but the phyſicians, on opening his body, found no ſymptoms to confirm ſuch an 
opinion . The bold and criminal malignity of meas tongues and pens ſpared not 
even the King on that occaſion. But that prince's character ſeems to have failed 
rather in the extreme of facility and humanity; than in that of cruelty and violence. 
His indulgence to Henry was great, and perhaps imprudent, by giving him a 
very large and MP os es even in ſo early youth. | 


Tun marriage of the-Princeſs, Elizabeth, with Frederic, the Elector Palatine, 1675 
was finiſhed ſome time after the death of the Prince, and ſerved to diſſipate 
the grief, which aroſe on that melancholy event. But this marriage, tho? cele- February 14. 
brated with great joy and ſeſtivity, proved, itſiſſ, a very unhappy event to the 
King, as well as to his ſon-in-law, and had ill conſequences © Marriage of 


the reputation the Princeſs 
and fortunes of both. The Elector, truſting to ſo great an alliance, engaged in Elizabeth 
enterprizes beyond his ſtrength : And the King, not being able to ſupport him in 5 T 1 


his diſtreſs, loſt entirely, in the end of his _ what remained of the alfeQtions and 
eſteem of his own ſubjefts. 

Exczer during ſeſſions of parliament, the hiſtory of this reign may more pro- 
perly be called the hiſtory of the court than that of the nation. A moſt inter- 8 
eſting object had, for ſome years, engaged the attention of the court: It was a qc... 
favourite, and one beloved by James with ſo profuſe and unlimited an affection, 


| * The Finch monarch had given particular orders 10 his miniſters to eulti vate the Prince's friend. 
ſhip; who muſt ſoon, ſaid he, have chief n»:!:2city in England, where the King and Queen are heid 
in ſo little eſtimation. See Dep. de /a ie. 

t Coke's Detection, p. 37. 1 Kennet, p. 690. Fu 0h Ws 
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and graceful demeanour. 
lord Hay; and that nobleman. no ſooner caſt his eye upon him, than he diſcovered 


eld him the office, at à match of tiling, of preſenting to the King his buckler 


perfectij 
own work than any other, he ſeems to have indulged an unlimited fondneſs for 
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1. as left no room for any rival or co 
1513. 


Abaut the end of the year 1609; 
Robert Carre, a youth of twenty years of 106. and of good ſamily in Scotland, 
arrived in London, after having paſſed ſome time io his travels. All his natural 
accompliſhments conſiſted in good looks: All his acquired abilities, in an eaſy air 


He had letters of recommendation. to his countryman 


talents, ſufficiedt to entitle him immediately to males a greas f gute in the govern- 
ng Apprized of the King's paſſion for youth, and beauty, and ente rior appear - 

nce, be ſtudied hom matters might be ſo. adjuſted, that this now object ſhould malte 
the be Grongeſ impreſſion, upon him. Without mentioning him at coust, he aſſign- 


and device: and hoped that he would attract the attention of that maꝶech. For- 
tune proved favourable to his, deſign, by an incident, which bore, at firſt, a 
contrary aſpect. When Carre was, advancing; to execute his; office, his unruly 
horſe flung him, and broke. his. leg in the. King's preſence. James appraached 
him with pity and concern: Love and affection aroſe on the ſighe of his.beauty 
and tender years; and the Prince ordered him immediately to be lodgad in che pa- 


lace, and. to be carefully attended.  He-hinaſelf, aften the-ciltings paid him a-viGe 


in his chamber, and returned frequently during his confinement. The-ignorance 
and ſimplicity, of the boy, fioiſbed the conqueſt, begun by his exterior graces and 
accompliſhments. Other princes. have been fand of chuſing their: favourices from 


among the lower ranks of their ſubjects, and-have repoſed: themſolues on them with 


the more unreſerved confidence and affection, that the object has been beholden 


to their bounty for every honour and: acquiſitian : James was defirous, that his 
favourite ſhould. alſo, derive from him all his ſenſe, experience, and lenowlege. 
Highly, conceited of his own; wiſdom, he pleaſed himſelf with the fancy, that this 
raw youth, by, his leſſons and jinflluRions, would, in a little time, be equal to his 
ſageſt miniſters, and. be-initiated into all the pi yſteries of government, on 


which he ſer ſo high a value. And as this kind of creation was more y his 


his,minion, beyond even that which he bore to his on children. He ſoon knight- 
ed him, created him viſcount Rocheſter, gave him the garter, brought him into 


the privy council, and, and cho? at firſt without:affigning him any particular office, 


beſtowed on him the ſupreme direction of all bis bubneſs and political codec us. 


Agrecable to this rapid advancement in confidence and honour, were the riches 


heaped upon the needy favourite z and while Saliſbury. and all the wiſoſt miniſ- 
ters could ſcarce find expedients ſufficient to keep in motion the over-burthened 


machine of government, James, with unſparing hand, loaded with treaſures this 
inſignificant and uſeleſs pageant +. 


1 Kennet, x. 6, 6: 6, K. 
I 


IAM ES Ihe 


tel is aud. that he King found his pupil ſo ill educated, a5 ta he ignorant even 
of the loweſt rudiments of the Latin tongue; and that the monarch, laying aſide 
the ſceptre, took. the birch into his royal hand, and inſtructed him in the prin- 
__ ciples of grammar., During the intervals of this noble occupation, affairs of ſtate 
would be introduced; and the ſtripliag, by the aſcendant which he had acquired, 
was now enabled to repay in political, what he had received in grammatical in- 


ſtruction. Such ſcenes, and ſuch incidents, are the more. ridiculous, tho the 


leſs odious, that the. palſion.of James ſeems not to have contained in it any thing 
criminal or Hagitious, Hiſtory charges herſelf willingly with .a relation of the 
great crimes, or the great virtues of mankind; but ſhe appears to fall from her 
dignity, | when weren to dwell on fuch frivolous events and ignoble per- 


*; * 


Tus rw | was not, at firſt, ſo intoxicated with advancement. as not to be 
| ſenſible of his own ignorance and inexperience. . He had recourſe to the aſſiſtance 
and advice of a friend; and he was more fortunate. in his choice, than is uſual 
with ſuch pampered minions, In Sir Thomas Oyerbury he me a: judicious 
and ſincere counſellor, who, huilding all hopes of his own preferment on that of 
ihe young favourite, endeavoured to inſtil into him the principles of prudence and 
diſcretion, By zealoully ſerving every body, Carre was taught to abate the envy, 
| which might attend his ſudden elevation: By ſhowing a preference for the Eng» 

liſh, he learned to eſcape the prejudices, which prevailed againſt his country. And 
ſo long as he was contented to be ruled by Overbury's friendly counſels, he enjoy- 
ed, what” is mare, the higheft favour of the Prince, without being hated by the 
people. 


To complear the meaſure of entity happineſs, nought \ was s wanting but a kind 


miſtreſs; and, where high fortune concurred all the graces of youth a 


beauty, this circumſtance could not be dificul to. attain. But it was here | 
the favourite met with that rock, on which all his fortunes were wrecked, at 


- which plunged him for ever into an abyſs of infamy, guilt, and miſery. 


| No ſooner had James mounted the throne of England, than he remembered 
his friendſhip for the unfortunate families of Howard and Devereux, who had 
ſuffered for their attachment to the cauſe of Mary and to his own. Having re: 
ſtored young Eſſex to his blood and dignity, and conferred the titles of Suffolk 
and Northampton on two brothers of the houſe of Norfolk, he ſought the far- 
ther pleaſure. of uniting theſe families by the marriage of the Earl of Eſſex with 


Lady Frances Howard, daughter to the Earl of Suffolk. She was only thirteen, 
De and it was thought proper, till both ſhould attain the 


age of puberty, that he ſhould go abroad, and paſs ſome time in his travels +. 
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111. He returned into England after four years abſence, and was pleaſed to find his 


4. 


Counteſs in the full luſtre of beauty, and poſſeſſed of the love and admiration of 


che whole court. But, when the Earl approached, and claimed the privileges of 


« huſband, he met with nothing but ſymptoms of averſion and diſguſt, and a flat 
refuſal of any. farther familiarities. He applied to her parents, who conſtrained 
her to attend him into the country, and to partake of his bed: But nothing could 
overcome her rigid ſullenneſs and obſtinacy ; and ſhe ftill roſe from his ſide, 


- withour having ſhared the nuptial pleaſures. Diſguſted with re · iterated denials, 


he ar laſt gave over the purſuit, and ſeparating himſelf from her, thenceforth 
abandoned her conduct to her owa will and diſcretion. 


Sven coldneſs and averſion in Lady Eſſex aroſe not without an hk, to 
another object. The favourite had opened his addrefles, and had been too ſuc- 
ceſsful in making impreſſion on the tender heart of the young Counteſs . She 
imagined, that ſo long as ſhe refuſed the embraces of Eſſex, ſhe never could be 


deemed his wife, and that a ſeparation and divorce might till open the way for a 


new marriage with her beloved Rocheſter +. Tho' their paſſion was ſo violent, 
and their opportunities of intercourſe ſo frequent, that they had already indulged 
themſelves in all the gratifications of love, they ſtill lamented their unhappy fate, 
while the union between them was not intire and indiſſoluble. And the lover, as 
well as his miſtreſs, was impatient, till cheir mutual ardour ſhould be crowned 
with marriage. 

So momentous an affair could not be concluded without * Qrecbury, 
with whom Rocheſter was accuſtomed to ſhare all his ſecrets. While that faith- 
ful friend had conſidered his patron's attachment to the Counteſs of Eſſex mere- 
ly as an affair of gallantry, he had favoured its progreſs ; and it was partly owing 
to the ingenious and paſſionate Tetters, which he dictated, that Rocheſter had met 


with ſuch ſucceſs in his addreſſes. Like an experienced courtier, he thought, that 
a conqueſt of this nature would throw a luſtre on the youthful favourite, and would 


tend ſtill further to endear him to James, who was charmed to hear of the amours 


of his "court, and liſtened with attention to every tale of gallantry. Bur great = 


was Overbury's alarm, when Rocheſter mentioned his deſign of marrying the 
Counteſs ; and he uſed every method to diſſuade his friend from ſo fooliſh an at- 
tempt. He repreſented, how invidious, how difficu!t an enterprize it was to pro- 
cure her a divorce from her huſband : How dangerous, how ſhameful, to take into 
his own bed a profligate woman, who being married to a young nobleman of the 
firſt rank, had not ſerupled to proſtitute her character, and to beſtow favours on the 
object of a capricious and momentary paſſion. And, in the zeal of friendſhip, 
he Went ſo far as to threaten Rocheſter, that he would ſeparate himſelf for ever from 


a 6 9 + State Trials, vol. . p. 228, 


him,, if he could. & far forger bis honove ind his hu as to profecue the in- 
tended marriage *, 


Rocnesrar had 44 e 8 this ATTN to the Counteſs of EC: = 


| ſex; and when her rage and fury broke out againſt Overbury, he had alſo the 
weakneſs to enter into her vindictive projects, and to ſwear vengeance againſt his 
friend, for the utmoſt inſtance, which he could receive, of his faithful friendſhip: 

Some contrivance was neceſſary for the execution of their purpoſe. | Rocheſter ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the King; and after complaining, that his own indulgence to 


| Overbury had begot in him a degree of arrogance, which was extremely diſagree- 
able, he procured a commiſſion, for his embaſly to Ruſſia z which he repreſented 


as a retreat for his friend, both profitable and honourable. When conſulted by 
Overbury, he earneſtly diſſuaded him from accepting this offer, and'took on him- 
ſelf the taſk of ſatisfying the King, if he ſhould be any way diſpleaſed with the 


refuſal T. To the King again, he aggravated the inſolence of Overbury's conduct, 


1053. : 


and obtained a warrant for. committing him to the Tower, which James intended 210 of Apel 


as a ſlight puniſhment for his diſobedience, The lieutenant of the Tower was # 


creature of Rocheſter's, and had lately been put into the office for this very purpoſe: 

He confined Overbury ſo ſtrictly, that the unhappy priſoner was debarred from tha 

fight eyen of his neareſt relations; and no communication of any kind was allow.” 
i him, during near fix months, which he lived in priſon. _ 

Tuis obflacle being removed, the lovers purſued their purpoſe;z and the King 

himſelf, forgetting the dignity of his character, and his friendſhip for the family- 


of Eſſex, entered zealouſly into the project of procuring the Counteſs a divorce 
from her huſband; Eſſex alſo embraced the opportunity of ſeparating himſelf from 


a bad woman, by whom he was hated; and he was williag to ſavour their-ſucceſs by 


any honourable expedient. The pretence for a divorce was his-incapacity to fulfib 


the conjugal duties; and he confeſſed, that, with-regard to the Counteſs, he was 
conſcious of ſuch an infirmity, tho he was not ſenſible of it with regard to any 
other woman. In her place too, it is ſaid, a young virgin was ſubſtituted under 
a maſk, to undergo the legal inſpection by a jury of matrons. After ſuch a trial, 
ſeconded by court · influence, and ſupported by the ridiculous opinion of faſcination + 
or witchcraft, the ſentence of divorce was pronounced between the Earl of Eſſex and 


his Counteſs 1. And, to crown the ſcene, the King, ſolicitous leſt the lady ſhould - 
loſe any rank by her new marriage, b. 


Somerſet. 


NormTnr anving this facets. the Counteſs of Somerſet wu o aatießed/ 
till ſhe ſhould further ſatiate her revenge on Overbury z and ſhe engaged her buſ- 
band, as well as her uncle, the Earl of Northampton, in the atrocious deſign of 


State Trials, vol. i. p. 235, 236, 252. Franklyn, p. 14 + State Tria's, vol. i. p. 236, . 
2375 c. 1 14. p. 223, 224, Kc. Franklyn's Annals, p. 2, 3, &e. | 


beſtowed. on- his minion ö Earl of 
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5 77 Wh taking him off ſecretly by. poiſon. Fruitleſs attempts were re-iterated/by weak 
Orc poiſons; but, at laſt, they gave him one ſo ſudden and violent, that the fůmptoms 
dec of Sept, were apparent to every one, uho approached him. His interment was hvtried 
on with the greateſt precipitation; and, tho? a ſtrong ſuſpicion immediately pre 
3 in the public, . mat a a not 7 Wy e F: a 

ome years after. _ 

Taz fatal tataſlioghs. of Grtebury: Aa: or br Uh is e fofpicion, that the 
Make had been carried off by-poiſon, given him by Somerſer. Men con- - 
ſidered not, that the contrary inference was muelt juſter. If Somerſet was (6. great 
2 novice in this deteſtable art, that, during the courſe of five months, a man, 
who was his priſoner, and attended by none but bis emiffaries, could not be diſ- 
patched but in ſo. bungling a manner; how] eould it be imagined, that a young 
prince, living in his own court, ſurrounded by his own friends and domeſtics, 
could be expoſed to Somerſet's attempts, and be taken off by ſo ſubtle a poi- 


„ „ eee ee PONY e tm tener. e 
_ bp! 


Tax abet minifter whom Jarnes ever poſſeſſed, che Earl of Saliſbury, v was 
dead T: Suffolk, a man of ſlender capacity, had Tucceeded him in his office : 
And it was now his tuſſe to ſapply, from an exhauſted treaſury, the pr of 
James and of his young favourite. The title of baronet, invented by Salt ury, 
was.ſold ; and two hundred patents of That ſpecies of knigmhood were diſpoſed, 
of for ſo many thouſand pounds: Each rank of tiobility had alf its price affixed 
to it : Privy ſeals were cireulated to the value of 200,000 pounds: Benevolences 
were exatted to the amount of 32,00 pounds: And ſome, monopolies, of no 
great value, were erected. But all theſe expedients proved infafficient to ſup- 
. ply che King's neceſſities ; even tho? he began to enter into ſome ſchemes for re- 
+ trenching his expences 5. However ſmall the hopes of ſucceſs, a new parlia- 


ment muſt be ſummoned, and this dangerous e for grab it was now. be⸗ 
N ono mote be por nal. 


1614 Wave the commons were aſſembled, they covered « an extraordinary Sl 
zin of April.” on account of the rumour, which was ſpread abroad concerning undertakers $., It 
A parliament, Was reported, that ſeveral perſons, attached to the King, had entered into a con- 

' federacy ; and having laid a regular plan for the new elections, had diſttibuted 
their intereſts all over England, and had undertaken to ſecure. a majority for the 
court. So ignorant were the commons, that they knew not this incident to be 


. * Kennet, p. 693. State Trials, vol. i. p. 233, 234, Kc. ih May, 1612. 
1 Franklyn, p. 11. 33. { 1d. p 10. 5 Id. p. 49. q Paliam, Hiſtoty, 
"ol. v. p. 286, Kennet p. 696. Journ. 14th April, ad May, 1614, &c. Nuns p. 48. 


the 


the firſt infallible ſymptom of any regular or eſtabliſhed liberty. Had they been C 


contented to follow the maxims of their predeceſſors, who, as the Earl of Saliſ- 


bury ſaid to the laſt parliament, never, but thrice in ſix hundred years, refuſed 
a ſupply *; they needed not dread, that the crown ſhould ever intereſt itſelf in their 


elections. Formerly, the Kings even inſiſted, that none of their houſhold ſhould 
ever be elected members; and, tho* the charter was afterwards declared void, 

Henry VI. from his great favour to the city of York, conferred a peculiar privi- 
lege on its citizens, that they ſhould be exempted from this trouble +. *Tis well 
known, that, in antient times, a ſeat in the houſe being conſidered as a burthen, 
attended neither with honour nor profit, it was requiſite for the counties and bur- 
roughs to pay fees to their repreſentatives. About this time, a ſeat began to be 
regarded as an honour, and the country · gentlemen contended for it; tho? the 


ptactice of levying wages for the parliament · men was not altogether diſcontinued. 


It was not till long afterwards, when liberty was thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and popu- 


lar aſſemblies entered into every branch of public buſineſs, and the members be- 


gan to join profit to honour, and the crown found it VN to diſtribute among 
them all the conſiderable offices of the kingdom. 
So little ſkill or ſo ſmall means had the courtiers, in Jamer's ide for manag- 
ing elections, that this houſe of commons ſhowed rather a ſtronger ſpirit of 
— than the foregoing; and inſtead of entering upon the buſineſs of ſupply, as 


urged by the King, who made them ſeveral liberal offers of grace , they imme - 


diately reſumed the ſubje& which had been broached laſt parliament, and diſputed 
his Majeſty's power of levying new cuſtoms and impoſitions, by the mere autho- 
rity of his prerogative.” *Tis remarkable, that, in their debates on this ſubject, 
the courtiers frequently pleaded, as a precedent, the example of all the other he- 
reditary monarchs in Europe, and mentioned particularly the Kings of France and 
Spain : Nor was this reaſoning received by the houſe, either with ſurpriſe or in- 


dignation j. The members of the oppoſite party, either contented themſelves 


with denying the juſtneſs of the inference, or they diſputed the truth of the ob- 


ſervation 5. And a patriot-member in particular, Sir Roger Owen, even in ar- 


guing againſt the impoſitions, very frankly allowed, that the King of England 
was endued with as ample power and prerogative as any prince in Chriſtendom J. 
The nations on the continent, we may abſerve, enjoyed ſtill, in that age, ſome ſmall 
remains of liberty z and the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of little more. 


Journ. 17th Feb. 1609. It appears, however, that Saliſbury was ſomewhat miſtaken in this fact: 


And if che Kings were not oftener refuſed ſupply by the parliament, it was only becauſe they would 


not often expoſe themſelves to the hazard of being refuſed ; But it is certain, that Engliſh partiaments 
did SOON d TOY ee LH ſeldom could be prevailed on to give the ne- _y 
ſupport to the government. 
+ Coke's Inſtitutes, part iv. chap. 1. of charters of exemption. 1 Jouro. 11th Apri', 1614. 
Journ. 21 May, 1614. $ 1d. 12th and 21ft May, 1614. I Journ, 18th April, 1614, 
e H | | Tae 
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Chap. III. 
1614. 
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Tus commons applied to the lords for a conference with regard to 156 new im 
poſitions. A ſpeech of Neile, biſhop of Lincoln, refleting on the lower houſe, 
begot ſome altercation®* ; and the King ſeized the opportunity of diſſolving imme- 
diately, with great indignation, a parliament, which had ſhewn ſo firm a reſolution. 
of retrenching his prerogative, without communicating,” in return, the ſmalleſt: 


- ſupply to his neceſſities. He carried his reſentment ſo tar as even to throw into 


priſon ſome of the members, who hadi been the moſt forward in their oppoſition. 
to his meaſures. In vain, did he plead, in excuſe for this violence, the example 
of Elizabeth and other princes of the line of Tuder. The people and the par- 
lament, without abandoning for ever all their liberties and privileges, could ac- 
quieſce i in none of theſe precedents; however frequent; And were the authority- 
of ſuch precedents admitted, the utmoſt that could be: inferred; is that the 


conſtitution of England was, at chat time, an inconſiſtent fabric, whoſe jar- 


ring and diſcordant parts muſt ſoon deſtroy each other, and from the diſſolu- 
tion of the old, beger ſome - -new: form of- civil government, more uniform and 


conſiſtent, 
In the public avowed conduct of the King and the houſe of commons, 


throughout this whole reign, there appears ſufficient cauſe of quarrel and diſguſt ; 
yet we are not to imagine, that this was: the ſole foundation of that jealouſy, 
which prevailed between them. During debates in the houſe, it often happened, 
that a particular member, more ardent. and zealous than che reſt, , would diſplay. 
the higheſt ſentiments of liberty, which the commons contented. themſelves to 


hear with filence and ſeeming approbation ; and the King, informed of theſe 


harangues, concluded the whole houſe. to be infected with the ſame principles, and 
to be engaged in a combination againſt his prerogative. The King, on the 
other hand, the' he valued himſelf extremely on his king - craft, and was not 


altogether incapable of diſſimulation, ſeems to have been very little endued with 


the gift of feerecy; but openly, at his table, in all compaaies, inculcated thoſe 
monarchical tenets, which he had ſo ſtrongly imbibed. Before a numerous au- 
dience, he had expreſſed himſelf with great diſparagement of the common law 
of England, and had given the preference, in the ſtrongeſt. terms, to the civil 


*- Parl, Hitt, vol. v. p. 290. So liitle fixed at this time were the rules of parliament, that the 
commons complained to the peers of a ſpeech mad in the upper houſe by the biſhop of Lincoln, 
which it belonged only to that houſe to cenſure, and which the other could not regularly be ſuppoled 
to be acquainted with. Theſe at leaſt are. the rules eſtabliſhed, ſince the parliament b-came a real 
ſcat of power, and ſcene of buſineſs. Neither the King muſt take notice of what paſſcs in eicher houſe, 
nor either houſe of what paſſes in the other, till regularly informed of it. The commons in their 
famous proteſtation in 1621, fixed this rule with regard to the King, tho' at preſent they would not 
bind themſelves by it. But as 1.berty was yet ew, theſe mains, which regard and regulate it, were 
unknown and unpractiſed. 


+; Kennet,. p. 696... 
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law: And for this indiſeretion he found himſelf obliged to apologize, in a ſpeech Chap, 
— 


to the former parliament *. As a ſpecimen of his uſual liberty of talk, we may 


mention a ſtory, tho? it paſſed ſome time afterwards, which we meet with in the 


life of Waller, and which that poet uſed frequently to repeat. When Waller was 


young, he had the curiofity to go to court; and he ſteod in the circle, and ſaw 


James dine; where, among other company, there ſat at table two biſhops, Neile 
and Andrews. The King propoſed aloud this queſtion, Whether he might not 
take his ſubjects money, when he needed it, without all this formality of parliament? 
Neile replied, God forbid you ſbould not: For you are the breath of our noſtrils. An- 
drews declined anſwering, and ſaid, he was not ſkilled in parliamentary caſes: 
But upon the King's urging him, and ſaying he would admit of no evaſion, the 
biſhop replied very pleaſantly : by iben, I think your Mae may very Gel 
| ne my ane, Nat money : For be is 4 135 


Tun favourite had hitherto eſcaped the | inquiry 15 juſtice z bas he had not eſ- 


"nt. 


1615. | 


caped that ſtill voice, which can make itſelf be heard amidſt all the hurry and flat- Somerſet's 


- tzry of a court, and aſtoniſhes the criminal with a juſt repreſenratiap of his moſt fall. 


ſecret enormities. Conſcious of the murder of his friend, Somerſet received 
ſmall conſolation from the enjoyments of love, or the utmoſt kindneſs and in- 
dulgence of his ſovereign, The graces of his youth gradually diſappeared, the 
gaiety of his manners was obſcured, his politeneſs and obligiog behaviour were 


changed into ſullenneſs and ſilence. And the King, whoſe affections had been. 


engaged by theſe ſuperficial accompliſhments, began to eſtrange himſelf from a 
man, who no longer contributed to his amuſement. 


Taz ſagacious courtiers obſerved the firſt ſymptoms of this diſguſt : Somer- 
ſer's -enemmies ſeized the opportunity, and offered a new minion to the King. 


George Villiers, a youth of one and twenty, younger brother of a good family, 


returned at this time from his travels, and was remarked for the advantages of a 


handſome perſon, genteel air, and faſhionable apparel. At a comedy, he was pur- 
poſely placed full in James's eye, and immediately engaged the attention, and, in 
the ſame inſtant, the affections of that monarch 5. Aſhamed ef his ſudden at- 
tachment, the King endeavoured, but in vain, to conceal the partiality which he 
felt for the handſome ſtranger; and he employed all his g rofound politics to fix 
him in his ſervice, without ſeeming to defire it. He declared his reſolution not 


to confer any office on him, unleſs entreated by the Queen; and he pretended, 


that it ſhould only be in complaiſance to her choice, he would agree to admit him 
near his perſon. The Queen was immediately applied to; but ſhe, well know- 
ing the extreme to which the King carried theſe attachments, refuſed, at firſt, to 


* King James Works, p. 5 32. + Preface to Wallcr's Works. $ F:anklyo, p. 30. 
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lend her countenance to this new paſſion. It was not till entreated by Abbot, 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a decent prelate, and one much prejudiced againſt So- 
merſet, that ſhe would condeſcend to oblige her huſband, by aſking this favour of 


him . And the King, thinking now that all appearances were fully faved, no 


longer conſtrained his affection, but Gagan beſtowed the office of n 


on young Villiers. 
Tut whole court were thrown into parties between hs two minions z While. 


ſome endeavoured to advance the riſing fortunes of Villiers, and others deemed it 
ſafer to adhere to the eſtabliſhed credit of Somerſet. The King himſelf, divided 


between inclination and decorum, increaſed the doubt and ambiguity of the 
courtiers ; and the ſtern jealouſy of the old favourite, who refuſed every advance 
of friendſhip from his rival, begot perpetual quarrels between their ſeveral par- 


tizans. Bat the diſcovery of Somerſet's guilt in the murder of Overbury, at laſt 


decided the controverſy, and expoſed him to the ruin and infamy which he ſo 
well merited, 


An apothecary's 3 who had eas e in e up the poiſons, 
having retired to Fluſhing, began to talk very freely of the whole ſecret; and 
the affair at laſt came to the ears of Trumbal, the King's envoy in the Low Coun- 
tries. By his means, Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecretary of ſtate, was informed; and 
he carried the intelligence immediately to James. The King, alarmed and aſto - 
niſhed to find ſuch enormous guilt in a man whom he had admitted into his bo- 
ſom, ſent for Sir Edward Coke, Lord chief juſtice, and earneſtly recommended 
to him the moſt rigorous and unbiaſſed ſcrutiny. This injunction was executed 
with great induſtry and ſeverity : The whole labyrinth of guilt was carefully un- 


ravelled: The leſſer criminals, Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, Franklin, 


Weſton, Mrs. Turner, were firſt tried and condemned: Somerſet and his 


Counteſs were afterwards found guilty : Northampton s death, a little before, had 


ſaved him from a like fate. 


Ir may not be unworthy of remark, that Coke, in che trial of Mrs. Turner, 
told her, that ſhe was guilcy of the ſeven deadly ſins : She was a whore, a bawd, 
a ſorcerer, a witch, a papiſt, a felon, and a murderer +, And what may more 
ſurprize us, Bacon, then attorney-general, took care to obſerve, that poiſoning 
was a popiſh trick F. Such were the bigotted prejudices which prevailed in this 
age: Poiſoning was not, of itſelf, ſufficiently odious, if it was not repreſented as 
a branch of popery. Stowe tells us, that, when the King came to Newcaſtle, on 
his firſt entry into England, he gave liberty to all the priſoners, except thoſe con- 


fined for treaſon, murder, and papiſtry. When one conſiders theſe circumſtances, 


Coke, p. 46, 47. Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 456. + St.te Trials, vol. i. P. 230. t State 


Trials, vol. i. P. 242. 
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that furious W of the catholics, which broke out in the gun-powder conſpi · 
racy, appears the leſs ſurprizing. 

ALL. the accomplices in Overbury's murder and the puniſhmens due ta 
their crime: But the King beſtowed a pardon on the principals, Somerſet and the 
Counteſs. It muſt be confeſſed, that James's fortitude had been highly laudable, 


Chap. III. 


had he perſiſted in his firſt intention of conſigning over to ſevere; juſtice all the 


_ criminals : But let us ſtill beware of blaming him too harſhly, if, on the approach 
of the fatal hour, he ſcrupled to deliver into the hands of the executioner, per- 
ſons whom he had once favoured with his moſt tender affections. To ſoften the 
rigour of their fate, after ſome years impriſonment, he reſtored them to their li- 
berty, and conferred on them a penſion, with which they retired, and languiſhed 
our old age in infamy and obſcurity, Their guilty loves were turned into the maſt 
deadly hatred z and they paſſed many years together in the ſame houſe, without 
any intercourſe or correſpondence with each other “. 

| SevgraAL hiſtorians 2, in relating theſe events, have inſiſted much on the diſũ- 
mulation of James's behaviour, when he delivered Somerſet into the hands of the 
chief juſtice ; on the inſolent menaces of that criminal; on his peremptory refu- 
ſal to ſtand a trial; and on the extreme anxiety-of the King during the whole 
progreſs of this affair. Allowing all theſe citcumſtances to be true, of which 


ſome are ſuſpicious, if not palpably falſe . the great remains of tenderneſs, which 


James till felt for Somerſer, may, perhaps, be ſufficient to account for them. That 
favourite was high-ſpirited z, and reſolute rather to periſh than live under the in- 


famy to which he was expoſed. James was ſenſible that the pardoning fo 110 5 


criminal, which was of itſelf invidious, would become ſlill more unpopular, if 
bis obſt inate and ſtubborn behaviour on his trial ſhould augment the public hatred 
againſt him 5. At leaſt, the unreſerved confidence, in which the King had in- 

dulged his favourite for ſeveral years, might render Somerſet maſter of ſo many 
ſecrets, that it is impoſſible, without farther light, to aſſign the particular ſs 
of that ſuperiority, which, *tis ſaid, he appeared ſo much to aſſume. 


Tux fall of Somerſet, and his baniſhment from court, opened the way 1 
Villiers to mount up at once to the full height of favour, of honaurs, and of riches, ingbam. 


Had James's paſſion been governed by common rules of prudence, the office of 
cup-bearer would have attached Villiers to his perſon, and might well have con · 
tented one of his age and family ; nor would any one, who was nat cynically au- 
ſtere, have much cenſured the ſingularity of the King's taſte in amuſement. But 
ſuch advancement was far inferior to the fortune which he intended for his fa- 
vourite. In the courſe of a few years, he created him Viſcount Villiers, Earl, 


„ Kennet, p. 699. + Coke, Welden, &c. t See Biog, Bir, Anicle Cort, . 178. 
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4 Marqueſs, and Duke of Buckingham, knight of the garter, _maſter of the k 


chief juſtice in Eyre, warden of the Cinque ports, maſter of the king's bench 
office, ſtewurd of Weſtwinſter, conſtable of Windſor, and Lord high admiral of 


England . His mother obtained the title of Counteſs of Buckingham: His bro- 
ther was created Viſcount Purbeck; and -a numerous train of needy relations 
_ Were all puſhed up into credit and authority. And thus the fond Prince, while 


he meant to play the tutor to his favourite, and to train him up in the rules of 


prudence and politics, took an infallible method, by loading him with premature 


and exorbitant honoury, to render him, for ever, raſh, precipitant, and a. 


A von minion to gratify with ben a neceſſitous family to ſupply with 
riches, were enterprizes too great for the empty exchequer ef James. Mme ee 
obtain a little money, che eautionary towns muſt be delivered up to the Dutch; 
a meaſure which has been ſeverely cenſured by almoſt all hiſtorians ; and T may 
venture to affirm, that, tho' it muſt be owned ſomewhat ons Ener . it a been 
cenſured much beyond its real weight and importance. 5 | 


- Wren Queen Elizabeth advanced money for the ſupport of the infant repub- 
nie; beſides the view of ſecuring herſelf againſt the exorbitant power and ambi- 
tion of Spain, ſhe ſtill reſerved the proſpe& of re-imburſement ; and ſhe got 
conſigned into her hands the three important fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the Brille, and 
Rammekins, as pledges for the money which was due to her. Indulgent to the 

neceſſitous condition of the ſtates, ſhe agreed that the debt ſhould bear no intereſt, 


f and ſhe ſtipulated, that, if ever England made a ſeparate peace with Spain, ſhe 


ſhould pay the troops which garriſoned thoſe fortreſſes T. It appears from Jea- 
nin's letters, that the ſtates had expected a very conſiderable abatement of the debt. 


even at a time when James's exchequer was in tolerable order, from the only conſi- 


derable ſupply which his parliament had ever granted him : Much more were they 
encouraged in this hope by his preſent neceſſitous condition. In this negotiation 


they employed Caron, their miniſter, who offered the King a little above the third 
of the money, which was due to him, and which amounted in the whole to 


818,408 pounds . It occurred to James, that the pay of the garriſons was ſo bur- 
thenſome on his ſlender revenue, that very large arrears were owing them, and 
they were ready to mutiny for want of ſubſiſtence F ; that, ſince the King's acceſ- 


3 ſion, above 300,000 pounds had been expended for their ſupport, and there ap- 


peared no end of theſe charges ; that by the ſtricteſt computation the third of the 


: ſum, paid him preſently, was much preferable to the whole payable ten years af- 


ter I; that the ſtates, truſting to his pacific maxims, as well as the cloſe union of 


® Franklyn, p. 30. Clarendon, 8vo. edit vol. i. p. 10. + Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 341. 
Winwood, vol. ii. p. 351- 1 . 5 Journ, 12th April, 1614. 
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: ht ts ab were nowiſe anxious for the nn e 
theſe places, and might allow them to lye long in his hands, if full payment was K 4 
inſiſted on: that this union was really ſo intimate, that no reaſonable meaſures 

for mutual ſupport would be wanting from the Dutch, even tho freed from the 
dependance of theſe garriſons z that the exchequer of the republic was at preſent 
very low, inſomuch that they found difficulty,. now that the aids of France were 

. withdrawn, to maintain themſelves in that poſture of defence, which was requi- 
ſite during the truce with Spain; and that the Spaniards were perpetually inſiſt- 
ing with the King on the reſtitution of theſe rowns as belonging to their crown ; 

and no cordial alliance could ever be made with that nation, while they remained | 
in the hands of the Engliſh . Theſe r</fons, together with his urgent wants, th of h; 
induced the King to accept of Caron's offer; and he evacuated the cautionary towns, 

which held the ſtates in total ſubjection, and which an ambitious and enterprizing 
prince would have regarded as his moſt valuable POIs This is the date of 
| the full liberty of the Dutch commonwealth. 2 


wWwuen the crown of England devolved on James, it nk have been foreſeen 1617. 
NY the Scots nation, that the independance of their kingdom, the object, for Again or 
Which their anceſtors had ſhed ſuch an ocean of blood, would now be utterly loſt 3 Scotland. 
and that, if both ſtates perſevered in maintaining ſeparate laws and parliaments, 
-the weaker would feel more ſenſibly the ſubjection,, than if it had been totally 
fubdued dy force of arms. But theſe views did not generally occur. The glory 
of having given a ſovercign to their powerful enemy, the advantages of preſent 
peace and tranquillity, the riches acquired from the munificence of their maſter ; 
theſe conſiderations ſecured their dutiful obedience to a Prince, who daily gave 
uch ſenſible proofs of his friendſhip and partiality towards them. Never had the 
authority of any king, who reſided among them, been [6 firmly eſtabliſhed as was 
that of James, even when abſent ; and as the adminiſtration had been hitherto 
conducted with great order and tranquillity, there had happened no occurrence to 
draw thither our attention. But this ſummer, the King was reſolved to pay a My. 
viſit to his native country, in order to renew his antient friendſhips and connec - 
tions, and to introduce that change of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and government, on 
which his mind was extremely bent. The three chief points, which the King 
propoſed to accompliſſi by his journey to Scotland, were the enlarging epiſcopal 
authority, the eſtabliſhing a few ceremonies in public worſhip, and the fixing a 
ſaperiority of the civil above the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
BvurT.*tis an obſervation, ſuggeſted by all hiſtory, and by none more than by 
that of James, and his ſucceſſor, that the religious ſpirit, when it mingles with 
faction, contains in it ſomething ſupernatural and unaccountable z and that, in its 


* Rabwons, vl. f y. 
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Chap. III. operations upon ſociety, effects correſpond leſs to their known cauſes than is found 


1617, 


in any other circumſtance of government. A reflection, which may, at once, af. 
ford u ſource of blame againſt ſuch ſovereigns as lightly innovate in ſo danger- 
ous an article, and of apology for ſuch, as being engaged in an enterprize of that 


nature, are diſappointed of the expected event, and fail in their undertakings. 


Wurx the Scottiſn nation were firſt ſeized with that zeal for reformation, which, 


tho it cauſed ſuch diſturbance during the time, has ſince proved fo ſalutary in the 
conſequences; the preachers, aſſuming to themſelves a character, little inferior 


to the prophetic or apoſtolical, diſdained all ſubjection to the ſpiritual rulers of the 
church, by whom their innovations were puniſhed and oppoſed. The revenues - 


of the dignified clergy, no longer conſidered as ſacred, were either appropriated 


by the preſent poſſeſſors, or ſeized by the more powerful barons; and what re- 
mained, after mighty dilapidations, was, by a& of parliament, annexed to the 
crown. The prelates, however, and abbots, maintained their temporal juriſdic- 
tions and their ſeats in parliament; and, tho' laymen were ſometimes endowed 
with eccleſiaſtical titles, the church, notwithſtanding, its frequent proteſtations to 


the contrary, was ſtill ſuppoſed to be repreſented by thoſe ſpiritual lords, in the 


ſtates of the kingdom. After many ſtruggles, the King, even before his acceſſion 
to the throne of England, had acquired ſufficient influence over the Scots clergy, 
to extort from them an acknowledgement of the parliamentary juriſdiction of 
biſhops z tho? attended with many precautions, in order to ſecure themſelves 
againſt the ſpiritual encroachments of that order T. When King of England, he 
engaged them, tho? ſtill with great reluctance on their part, to advance a ſtep far- 
ther, and to receive the biſhops as perpetual preſidents or moderators in their ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſynods ; re iterating their proteſtations againſt all ſpiritual juriſdiction = 
of the prelates, and all controuling power over the preſbyters 1. And by 
ſuch gradual innovations, the King flattered himſelf, that he would quietly intro- 
duce epiſcopal authority: But as his final ſcope was fully ſeen from the beginning, 
every new advance gave freſh occaſion of diſcontent, and aggravated, inſtead of 
ſoftening, the abhorrence, entertained againſt the prelacy. ie tra cnt 
War rendered the King's aim more apparent, were the endeavours, which, 
at the ſame time, he uſed to introduce into Scotland ſome of the ceremotiies of the 
church of England: The reſt, it was eaſily foreſeen, would ſoon follow. The 
fire of devotion, excited by novelty, and inflamed by oppoſition, had ſo poſſeſſed 


the minds of the Scots reformers, that all rites and ornaments, and even order 


of worſhip, were diſdainfully rejected as uſeleſs burthens; retarding the imagina- 
tion in its rapturous extaſies, and cramping the operations of that divine ſpirit, by 


| which they ſuppoſed themſelves to be animated. A mode of worſhip was eſta- 


bliſhed, the moſt naked and moſt ſimple imaginable; one chat borrowed nothing 
d 1 1598+ t 1606. I 
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trom the ſeaſes ; but repoled iflf intirely on the conterplation\of-- that divine 


eſſence, which diſcovers itſelf to the underſtanding only. This ſpecies of devo- 
tion, ſo worthy of the ſupreme Being, but ſo little ſuitable to human frailty, was 


obſerved to occaſion grea t diſturbances in the breaſt, and in many reſpects to con- 


found all rational 3 of conduct and behaviour. The mind, raining for 

theſe extraordinary raptures, reaching them by ſhort glanees, ſinking again under 

its own weakneſs, rejecting all exterior aid of pomp and ceremony, was ſo occu- 
pied in this inward life, that it fled from every intercourſe of ſociety, and from 
every ſweet or chearful 'amuſement, which could ſoften or humanize the charac- 
ter. It was obvious to all diſcerning eyes, and had not eſcaped the King's, that 
by the prevalence of fanaticiſm, a gloomy and ſullen diſpoſition eſtabliſhed itſelf 
among the people; a ſpirit, obſtinate and dangerous ; independent and diſorder- 


ly ; animated equally with a contempt of authority, and a hatred to every other 


mode of religion, particularly to the catholic. .. In order to mellow theſe humours, 
James endeavoured to infuſe a ſmall tincture of ceremony into the national wor- 


ſhip, and to introduce ſuch rites as might, in ſome degree, occupy the mind,. and 
wende without departing too far from that ſimplicity, by which the re- 


ormation was diſtinguiſhed. The finer arts too, tho' ſtill rude in theſe northern - 


' kingdoms, were employed to adorn the churches; and the King's chappel, in 
which an organ was erected, and ſome pictures and ſtatues diſplayed, was pro- 
poſed as a model to the reſt of the nation. But muſic was grating to the preju- 


diced ears of the Scots clergy; ſculpture and painting appeared inſtruments of 


idolatry z the ſurplice was a rag of popery; and each motion or geſture, preſcribed 


by the liturgy, was a ſtep towards that ſpiritual Babylon, ſo much the obje& of 


their horror and averſion, Every thing was deemed impious, but their own myſ- 


tical comments on the ſcriptures, which they idolized, and whoſe eaſtern open 
tic ſtyle they employed in every common occurrence of life. 


r 


3 


Ir will not be neceſſary to give a particular account of the ceremonies, which : 


the King was ſo intent to eſtabliſh. Such inſtitutions, for a time, are eſteemed, 
either too divine to have proceeded from any other being than the ſupreme Crea- 
tor of the univerſe, or too diabolical to have been derived from other than an in- 
fernal demon. But no ſooner is the mode or the controverſy paſt, than they are uni- 
verſally — 

nity amidſt the ordinary courſe of human tranſactions. It is here ſufficient to re- 
mark, that the rites introduced by James regarded the kneeling at the ſacra nent, 
private communion, private baptiſm, confirmation of children, and the obſervance 
of Chriſtmas and other feſtivals T. Theſe ceremonies were afterwards known by 


the name of the articles of Perth, from the Place where WA were ratified by the 
. 1 
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A conſormity of diſcipline and worſhip between the” churches: of England and 
Scotland, which was James's aim, he never could hope to eſtabliſh, bur by firft 
-procuring an acknowlegement of his own authority in all eceleſtaſtical caufes ; and 
nothing could be more contrary to the practice as well as principles of the pref- 
'byterian clergy. The eccleſiaſtical courts poſſeſſed the power of denouncing ex- 
communication; and that ſentence, beſides the ſpiritual eonſequenees fuppofed to 


Follow from it, was attended with immediate effects of the moſt important na- 


rure. The perſon excommunicated was ſhunned by every one as profane and im- 
pious ; and his whole eſtate, during his life-time, and all his moveables, for ever, 


were forfeited to the crown, Nor were the previous ſteps, requiſite before in- 
AiQting this ſentence, formal or regular, in proportion to the weight of it. With- 


out accuſer, without ſummons, without trial, any eccleſiaſtical court, however in- 
ferior, ſometimes pretended, in a ſummary manner, to pronounce a ſentence of 
excommunication, for any cauſe, and againſt any perſon, even tho?” he lived not 
within the bounds of their juriſdiction ®. And, by this means, the whole tyranny 


- of the inquiſition, rho? without its order, was introduced into the kingdom. 


Bor the clergy contented not themſelyes with the unlimited juriſdiction, which 
they exerciſed in eccleſiaſtical matters: They aſſumed a cenſorial power over every 
part of adminiſtration ; and, in all their ſermons, and even prayers, mingling po- 
Itics with religion, they inculcated the moſt ſeditious and moſt turbulent prin- 
ciples, Black, miniſter of St. Andrews, went ſo far f, in a ſerman, as to pro- 
nounce all Kings the deviPs children ; he gave the Queen of England the appella- 
tion of atheiſt; he ſaid, that the treachery of the King's heart was now fully 
diſcovered ; and in his prayers for the Queen he uſed theſe words; We muft pray for 
der for the ſaſbion's ſake, but we have no cat : She will never do us any good. When 
ſummoned before the privy council, he refuſed to anſwer to a civil court for any 
thing delivered from the pulpit, even thoꝰ the crime, of which he was accuſed, was 
of a civil nature. The church adopted his cauſe. They raiſed a ſedition in Edin- 
burgh . The King, during ſome time, was in the hands of the enraged popu- 
lace ; and it was not without courage, as well as dexterity, that he was able to. 
extricate himſelf l. A few days after, a miniſter, preaching in the principal 
church of chat capital, ſaid, that the King was poſſeſſed with a gevil ; and, that 
one devil being expelled, ſeven worſe had entered in his place & To which he 


added, that the ſubjects might lawfully riſe, and take the ſword out of his hand. 


Scarce, even during the darkeſt night of papa] fuperſtition, are there found ſuch 


inſtances of prieſtly encroachments, as the annals of Scotland preſent to us during 
that period. 


By theſe extravagant ſtretches of power, and by the patient conduct of James, 


the church began to loſe ground, even before the King's acceſſion.to the throne ef 


| ®. Spotlwood. + 1596. 1 ich Dec. 1556. | Spotſwocd, Jud. 
| To ns England: 
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England: But no * bad that event taken place, than he made the Scots clergy Chap. ur 
ſenfible that he was become the ſovereign of a great kingdom, which he governed 1547. 

with great authority. Tho? formerly he would have thought himſelf happy to 
have made a fair partition with them of che civil and eccleſiaſtical authority, he 


was now reſolved to exert a ſupreme juriſdiftion in church as well as ſtate, and to 
put anend to'their ſeditiouspraftices, An aſſembly had been ſummoned at Aber- 
deen o; but, on account of his journey to London, he prorogued it to the year 
following. Some. of the clergy, diſavowing his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, met at 
the time firſt appointed, notwithſtanding his prohibition. He threw them into 
priſon, Such of them as ſubmitted, and acknowleged their error, he pardoned. 
The reſt he brought to their trial. They were condemned for high treaſon. He 
gave them their lives; but baniſhed them the kingdom. Six of them ſuffered this 
penalty T. | 
| Tas general aſſembly was afterwards induced 1 to acknowlege the King's au 

thority i in ſummoning eccleſiaſtical courts, and to ſubmit.to the juriſdiction and vi- 

ſitation of the biſhops. Even their favourite ſentence of excommusication was de- 
clared invalid, unleſs confirmed by the ordinary. The King recommended to the 
preſbyteries the members, whom they ſhould elect to this aſſemnbly z and every 
thing was conducted in it with liztle appearance of choice and liberty ||, | 
_ By his own prerogative likewiſe, which he ſeems to have ſtretched on this oc- 

caſas, the King erected. a court of high commiſſion $, in imitation of that eſta- 
bliſhed in England. The biſhops and a few of the clergy, who had been ſum- 
moned together, willingly acknowleged this court 3 and it proceeded im | 

upon buſineſa, as if its e the full conſent of the 
whole legiſlature. 

Bor James reſerved the final Wei dente he ſhould himſelf pay a 13th of fave. 


- viſit to Scotland. He propoſed to the parliament, which was then aſſembled, 
that they ſhould enact, that, whatever his Majeſty ſhould determine in the ex- 
« qernal government of the church, with the conſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
« and a competent number of the miniſtry, ſhould have the force of a law J.“ 
What number- ſhould be deemed competent was not determined : And their 
nomination was left entirely to the King: So that his eccleſiaſtical authority, had 
this bill paſſed, would have been eſtabliſhed in its full extent. Some of the 
| clergy proteſted. They apprehended, they ſaid, that the purity of their church, 
would, by means of this new authority, be polluted with all the rites and li- 
turgy of the church of England, James, dreading clamour and oppoſition, 
dropped the act, which had already paſſed the lords of articles ; and aſſerted, that 


„ Joly, 1604. 1 Spotſwood, 1 Gthof June, 166 1 Spetſwood. 
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as dete prerogative of the crown contained more power than was wenn 
by this bill. Some time after, he called, at St. Andrews, a meeting of the biſhops 
and thirty-fix of the moſt eminent clergy. He there declared his reſolution of 
exerting his prerogative, and of eſtabliſhing, by his own authority, the few cere- 
monies which he had recommended to them. They, entreated him rather to ſum- 
mon a general afſembly, and to procure their conſent. The King aſking, What aſur- 
ance be might have of the aſſembly's conſent : they anſwered, That they ſaw no rea- 
ſon to the contrary, and knew that the aſſembly would yield to any reaſonable de- 


mand of his Majeſty. But if it fall out otherwiſe, ſaid the King, and my demand 


be refuſed ; my difficulty ſhall be the greater: And when I ſhall uſe my eutbority i in 
eftabliſhing the ceremonies, they will call me tyrant and perſecutor. All crying out, 
that none could be ſo mad; Ter experience, ſaid the King, tells me, that it may 
readily happen. Therefore, unleſs I be made ſure, I will not give way to an aſſembly. 
Galloway, one of the miniſters, ſaying, that the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews 
would anſwer 'for them, the Archbiſhop refuſed : For that he had been deceived 
by them, and had ſufficiently experienced their breach of promiſe. Then ſaid 
Galloway, If your Majefty will truſt me, 1 will anſwer for them +. The King oon 
ſented ; and an aſſembly was ſummoned on the 25th of November enſuing. - 295 
Ver this aſſembly, which met after the King's departure from Scotland, elu- 
ded all his applications z and it was not · till the ſubſequent year, that he was able 
to procure a vote for receiving his ceremonies. | And thro' every ſtep of this af- 
fair, in the parliament as well as in all the general aſſemblies, the nation | 
the utmoſt reluctance to all theſe innovations; and nothing but James's im -' 
nity and authority had extorted a ſeeming conſent, which was-belied by the inward 
ſentiments of all ranks of people. Even the few, over whom religious preju_ 
dices were not prevalent, thought the national honour ſacrificed by a ſervile 


' imitation of the modes of worſhip, practiſed in England. And every prudent 


wan agreed in condemning the meaſures of the King, who, by an ill - timed zeal 
for inſignificant ceremonies, had betrayed, tho in an oppoſite manner, equal 
narrowneſs of mind, with the perſons, whom he treated with ſuch contempr. 
It was judged, that, had not theſe dangerous humours been irritated by oppoſi- 
tion; had they been allowed peaceably to evaporate ; they would at laſt have 
ſubſided within the limits of law and civil authority. And as all fanatical reli- 
gions naturally circumſcribe, to very narrow bounds, the numbers and riches of 
the eccleſiaſtics ; no ſooner is their firſt fire ſpent, than they loſe the moſt dan- 
gerous part of their credit over the people, and leave them under the natural and 
beneficent influence of thejr civil and moral obligations. | 

At the ſame time, that James ſhocked, in ſo violent a ener, the 1 
principles of his Scots fubjects, he acted in oppoſition to thoſe of his Engliſh, 


+ Spo:ſwood. Franklys, p. 29. 
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He had obſerved, in At thre?” Epi „that « judaical obſervance of Chap. ur 
the Sunday, chiefly by means of the puritans, was, every day, gaining ground 1617. 
throughout the kingdom, and that the people, under colour of religion, were, 

contrary to former practice, debarred from ſuch ſports and recreations, as con- 

| tributed both to their health and their amuſement F. 'Feſfivals,” which in other 
nations and ages, are partly dedicated to public worſhip,” partly to mirth and ſo- 
ciety, were here totally appropriated to the offices of religion, and ſerved to 

| nouriſh thoſe ſullen and gloomy contemplations, to which the people were, of 
themſelves, fo unfortunately ſubject. The King falſely concluded, that it would 
be eaſy to infuſe chearfulneſs into this dark ſpirit of devotion. He iflued a 
proclamation to allow and encourage, after divine ſervice, all kinds of lawful 
games and exerciſes z and by his authority, his endeavoured to give ſanction to 

a practice, which his ſubjects regarded as the utmoſt profancneſs and impiety *. 
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1 the time 500 Sir Walter Raleigh was firſt © confined to the Tower; his _ 
violent and haughty temper had rendered him the moſt unpopular man in sir Walter 6 
England, and his condemnation was chiefly owing to that public odium, under Ralcigh's en- 
which he laboured. During the thirteen years impriſonment, which he ſuffered, PO 
the ſentiments of the nation were much changed with regard to him. Men had 
leiſure to reflect on the hardſhip, not to ſay, injuſtice of his ſentence ; they piticl 
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1 Kennet, p. 709- ; 

® Franklyn, p. 31. To ſhow how rigid, the Eaglith, chiefly the puritans, were in thi particular, 

|  & bill was introduced into the houſe of commons, in the 18th of the King, for the more ſtrict ob- 

ſervation of the Sunday, which they affected to call the Sabbath. One Shepherd oppoſed this bill, 

| objected to the oppellation of Sabbath as puritanical, defended dancing by the example-of David, 

and ſeems even to have juſtified ſports on that day. For this profaneneſs, he was expelled the houſe, 
by the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Pym. The houſe of lords oppoſed ſo far this puritanical ſpirit of the com- | 
mon-, that they propoſed, that the appellation of Sabbath ſhould be changed into that of Lord": Day. , 

. tgth and 16th February, 1620. 28th May, 1621. R s ſentence his offence is faid hy 

6 Louſe to bo grout, exorbitant, unparalleled. 1 
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pep. Iv. they were ſtruck with the cxteafive genius of the man, who, being educated 


1618, 


ag e the authority of TINS eſtabliſh- 


amidſt naval and military enterprizes, bad ſurpaſſed in the purſuits of literature, 
even thoſe of the moſt recluſe and ſedentary livess and they admired his unbro- 


len magnanimity, Which, at his age and under his circumſtances, could engage 


bim to undertake andexecute ſo great a work as his hiſtory of the world. To 


increaſe theſe favourable diſpoſitions, on which he built the hopes of recovering his 
liberty,” he ſpread the report of a golden mine, which he had diſcovered-in Guiana, 


and which was ſufficient, according to his repreſentation, not only to ĩarich all the 
adventurers, but to afford immenſe treaſures to the nation. The King gave lit- 


tile credit to theſe mighty promifes ; both becauſe he believed. that no ſuch mise, 


as that deſcribed,” was any where in nature, and becauſe he conlidered Raleigh 
26 2 man of deſperate fortunes, whoſe buſineſs it was, by any means, to procure 
his freedom, and to reinſtate himſelf in credit and authority, Thinking, how- 
ever, that he had already undergone ſufficient Puniſhment, he releaſed him from 


the Tower; and when his vaunts of the golden mine had engaged multitudes to 


aſſociate with him, the King gave them permiſſion to try the adventure, and, 
at their deſire, conferred on Raleigh authority over his ſellow- adventurers. Tho 
ſtrongly ſolicited, he till refuſed to gramt him a pardon, which ſeemed a natu- 
ral conſequence, when he was intruſted with power and command. But James 


declared himſelf ſtill diffident of Ralcigh's deſigns; and he intended, he ſaid, to 


reſerve the former ſentence, at a check upon his future behaviour. 


RNALxTo well knew, that it was far from the King's purpoſe to invade-any of 
the Spaniſh ſctrlements : He therefore firmly denied, thut Spain had plunted any 
colonies on that part of the coaſt, where his mine lay. When the ambaſſador of 
chat nation, the famous Gondomar, alarmed at bis preparations, carried com- 
plaints tothe King z Raleigh ſtill proteſted the innocence of his intentions: And 
James aſſured. Gondomar, that he durſt not form any hoſtile attempt, and that 
he ſhould pay with his head for ſo audacious an enterprize. But the miniſter 
wiſely concluding, that twelve armed veſſels were not fitted out without ſame 
purpoſe of invaſion, conveyed the intelligence to the court of Madrid, who im- 


mediately gave orders for arming and fortifying all their ſettlements, ener 
thoſe along the coaſt of Guiana. 


Wurx the courage and avarice of the Spaniards and Portuguils' had diſcovered _ 
ſo many new worlds, they were reſolved to ſhew themſelves ſuperior to the bar- 


| barous heathens, whom they invaded, not only in arts and arms, but alſo in the 


juſtice of the quarrel : They applied to Alexander VI. who then filled the pa- 
pal chair; and he generouſly beftowed on the Spaniards the whole weſtern, and 
on the Portugueſe the whole eaſtern part of the globe. The more ſcrupulous 


ed 
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ell the firſt diſcovery as the foundation of 1heir title 3 and if a pyrate or ſea-ad- | 
venturer of their nation had but erected a ſtick or ſtone on the coaſt, as a memo- 
rial of his taking poſſeſſion, they concluded the whole continent to belong to 
them, and thought themſelves intitled to expel or exterminate, as uſurpers, the 
ancient poſſeſſors and inhabitants. It was in this manner, that Sir Walter Raleigh, 
about twenty-three. years before, had acquired to the crown of Epglend a claim 
to the continent of Guiana, a region as large as the half af Europe; and the* 
he had, immediately after, left the coaſt, he yet pretended, that the Engliſh title 
to the whole remained certain and indefeazable, Bur it had happened in the mean 
time, that the Spaniards, not knowing or not acknowleging this imaginary claim, 
had taken poſſeſſion of a of Guiana, had formed a ſettlement on the river 
Oronooke, dad buile «li e Salient * Nn. were there . 
lee 8 

To this place, Raleigh directly Wen kintelß ar 
the mouth of the river with five of the langeſt ſhips, he ſent up the reſt to St. 
Thomas, under the command of his fan, and of captain Keymis, & perſon in- 
 tirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who had expected this invaſion, fired on 
| the Engliſh at their landing, were repulſed, and purſued into the town. Young 


Raleigh, to encourage his men, called out, That this was the true mine, and none 


but faols Jooked for any other 3 and advancing upon the Spaniards, received a ſhot, 
of which he immediately expired. This diſmayed not Keymis and che others. 
They carried on the attack, got poſſeſſon of the ton, e e e ſet 
on fires and found not in it any thing of value. | 
Rasten did not pretend, that he had dicaſelf ſeen the mine, which he hack "=Y 
gaged ſo many people to go in queſt af: It was Keymis, he ſaid, who had for- 
merly diſcovered it, and had brought him that lump of ore, which promiſed ſuch 
immenſe treaſures. Yet Keymis, who owned, that he was within two hours march 
of the place, refuſed, on the moſt abſurd: pretences, to take any effectual ſtep 
towards the finding it z and he returned immediately to Raleigh, with the me- 
lancholy news of his ſon's death, and the ill facceſs of the enterprize. Senſible 
to reproach, and dreading puniſhment for his behaviour, Keymis, in deſpair, 
retired into his cabin, and put an end to his own life. 
Tus other adventurers now concluded that they were deceived by Raleigh ; 
chat he never had known of any ſuch mine as he pretended to go in ſearch of; 
that his intention had ever been to plunder St. Thomas; and having encouraged 
his company by the ſpoils of that place, to have thence proceeded to the invaſion 
af the other Spaniſh ſcrtlements z that he expected to repair his ruined fortunes by 
ſach darmg enterprizes; and that he truſted to the money he ſhould acquire, for 
making his peace with England; pr if that view failed him, that he propoſed to 
mixe into ſome other country, where his riches would ſecure his retret. 
3 


| Chap. r. 
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Type ſmall acquiſitions, gained by the ſpoil of St. Thomas, diſcouraged "OY 
1388 s.companions from entering into theſe views; tho there were many circum- 
ſtances in the treaty and late tranſactions, between the two nations, which invited 
n to engage in ſuch a pyratical war againſt the Spaniards. ; 


+ Wren England made peace with Spain, the example of Henry IV. was imi- 


pes 23 who, at the treaty of Vervins, finding a difficulty. in adjuſting all que- 
ſions with regard to the Indian trade, had agreed to paſs over that article in total 


Glence. The Spaniards, having, all along, publiſhed ſevere edits agiinſt the 
intercourſe of any European nation with their colonies, interpreted this ſilence i in 
their own favour, and conſidered it as a tacit acquieſcence of England, in the cſta- 
bliſhed laws of Spain. The Engliſh, on the contrary, pretended, that, as the 
bad never been excluded by any treaty from commerce with any part of the Kio 
of Spain's dominions, it was ſtill as lawful for them to trade with his ſettlements 


in either Indies, as with his European territories. | In conſequence of this ambi- 


guity, many adventurers from England ſailed to the Spaniſh Indies, and met 
with ſevere puniſhment, when caught; as they, on the other hand, often ſtole, 
and, when ſuperior in power, forced a trade with the inhabitants, and reſiſted, 
nay. ſometimes plundered, the Spaniſh ' governors, Violences of this nature, 
which had been carried to a great height on both ſides, it was agreed to bury in 
total oblivion becauſe of ONE + which was found, of bares jr. nts 
peng fixed principles. 
Bur as there appeared a great difference derer eas een in ſingle 
ſhips, and a fleet acting under a royal commiſſion ; Raleigh's companions thought 
it ſafeſt to return immediately to England, and carry him along with them to 


anſwer for his conduR. © *Tis pretended, that he employed many arrifices, 


firſt to engage them to attack the Spaniſh ſettlements, and failing of that, to 
make his eſcape into France: But all theſe proving unſucceſsful, he was delivered 


into the King's hands, and ſtrictly examined, as well as his fellow-adventurers, 


before the privy-council, The council found no difficulty in pronouncing, that 
the former ſuſpicions, with regard to Raleigh's intentions, had been well ground- 
ed ; that he had abuſed the King in the repreſentations which he had made of his 
projected adventure; that he had acted in an offenſive and hoſtile manner againſt 
his Majeſties allies; and that he had wilfully burned and deſtroyed a town belong- 
ing to the King of Spain. He might have been tried. either by common law for 


_ this violence and pyracy, or by martial Jaw for breach of orders : But it was. an 


eſtabliſhed principle among thoſe of the long robe, that, as he lay under an actual 
attainder for high treaſon, he could not be brought to à new trial for any other 
crime. To ſatisfy, therefore, the court of Spain, who raiſed the loudeſt com- 
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* Sous tn fa, in this narraion, which ſgem. to condemn Raleigh, ae taken from the King's 
de laration, which being publiſhed by authority, when the facts were recent, being extracted from 
examinations before the privy council, and ſubſcribed by fix counſellors, among whom was Abbot 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate nowiſe complaiſant to the court, muſt be allowed to have great 


ag 


weight, or rather to be of undoubted credit. Yet the moſt material facts are confirmed either by the 


nature and reaſon of the thing, or by Sir Walter's own apology _ his letters. The King's viadica· 
tion is in the H. rleyan miicellany, vol. iii. No. 2. 


1. Turns ſeems to be an improbability, that the Spaniards, 8 Raleigh's pre- 


tended mine, ſhould have built a town, in ſo wide a coaſt within three miles of it. The chances are 


extremely againſt ſuch a ſuppoſition : And it is more natural to think, that the view of plundering 
the town led him thither, than chat of working a mine. 2. No ſach mine is there found to this day · 
3. Raleigh in fact found no mine, and in fact he plundered and burned a- Spaniſh town. Is it not 


more probable, therefore, that the latter was his intention ? How-can the ſecrets of his breaſt be ten - 


dered ſo viſible as to counterpoiſe certain fats? 4. He confeſſes, in bis letter to Lord Carew, that 
tho' he knew it, yet he concealed from the King the ſettlement of the Spaniards on that coaſt. Does 
not this fact alone render him ſufficiently criminal? 5, His commiſſion impowers him only to ſettle on 
a coaſt poſſeſſed by ſavage and barbarous inhabitants. Was it not the moſt evident breach of orders 


to diſembark on a coaſt poſſeſſed by Spaniards? 6. His orders to Keymis, when he ſent him up the 


river, are contained in his own apology, and from them it appears, that be knew (what was unavoid- 
able) that the Spaniards wquld reſiſt, and would oppoſe the Engliſh landing and taking poſſeſſion of the 
country, His intentions, therefore, were hoſtile from the beginning. 7. Without provocation, and 
even when at a diſtance, ho gave Keymis orders to diſlodge the Spaniards from-their own town. Could 


any enterprize be more hoſtile? And, conſidering the Spaniards gs allies to the nation, could any 


enterpriae be more criminal? Wes be not the aggreſſor, even it ſhould be true that the Spani- 


ards fired upon his men at landing? 'Tis ſaid, he killed three or four hundred of them. Is that ſo 


light a matter? 8. In his letter to the King, and in his apology, he grounds his defence on former hoc 
tilities exerciſed by the Spaniards againſt other companies of Engl . Theſe are accounted for 
by the ambiguity of the treaty between the nations. And tis plain, that the* theſe might poſſibly be 
' reaſons for the King's declaring war againſt that nation, they could never entitle Raleigh to declare 
war, and, withoat any commiſſion, or coatrary to his commiſion, to invade the Spaniſh ſetclements. 
He pretends indeed that peace was neves made with Spain in the ladies: A moſt abſurd notion! The 
chief hurt, which the Spaniards could receive from England was in the Indies ; and they never would 
have made peace at all, if hoſtilities had been fill to be continued on theſe ſettlements. By ſeeret 
agreement, the Engliſh were till allowed to ſupport the Datch even after the treaty of peace. If they 
had alſo been allowed 10 invade the Spaniſh ſettlements, the treaty had been a full peace 

while the Spaniards were ſtill expoſed to the full eſſecte of war. 9. If the claim to the property of 
that country as firſt diſcoverer, was good, in oppolition to preſent ſettlement, as Raleigh pretends ; 
why was it not laid before the King with all its circumſtances, and ſubmitted to his judgment ? 10. 
Raleigh's force is acknowledged by himſelf to have been inſuſſicient to ſupport him in the poſſeſſion of 
St. Thomas againſt the power of which Spain was maſter on that coaſt ; yet it was ſufficient, as he 
owns, to take by ſurprize and plunder twenty towns. It was not therefore his deſign to ſettle, but to 
plunder. By theſe confefions, which I have here brought together, he plainly betrays himſelf. 11. 
Why did he not ſtay and work his mine, as at firſt he projected? He apprebended that the Spaniards 
would be upon him with a greater force. Put before he leſt England, he knew that this muſt be the 
caſe, if be invaded avy part of the Spaniſh colonies. . 
Vor. V. K 
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Sin Walter Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected all his courage: And 


tho? he had formerly made uſe of many mean artifices, ſuch as feigning madneſs, | 


ſickneſs, 


only to plunder. 12. He acknowledges, that be knew neither the depth nor quantity of the mine, 


bat only that there was ſome ore there. Would he have ventured all his fortune and credit on ſo 
precarious a foundation? 13. Would the other adventurers, if made acquainted with this, have 
riſqued every thing to attend him? Ought a fleet to have been equipped for an experiment? Was 
there not plainly an impoſture in the management of this affair? 14. He ſays to Keymis, in his or- 
ders, Bring but a baſket or two of ore, and it will ſatisfy the King, that my project was not ima- 
ginary. This was eaſily done from the Spaniſh mines ; and he ſeems to have been chiefly diſpleaſed 
at Keymis for not attempting it. Such a view was a premeditated apology to cover his cheat. 15. 
The King in his declaration imputes it to Raleigh, that as ſoon as h he was at ſea, he immediately fell 
into ſuch uncertain and doubtful talk of his mine, and ſaid, that it would be ſufficient if he brought 
home a baſketfel of ore. From the circumſtance laſt mentioned, it appears, that this imputation 
was not without reaſon. 16, There are many other circumſtances of great weight in the King's de- 
claration, that Raleigh, when he fell down to Plymouth, took no pioneers along with him, which he 
always declared to be his intention ; that he was no- way provided of inſtruments for working a mine, 
but had a ſufficient ſtock of warlike ſtores 3 that young Raleigh, in attacking the Spaniards, employ- 
ed the words, which, in the narration, I have put into his mouth; that the mine was moveable, and 


| ſhifted as he ſaw convenient: Not to mention many other public facts which prove him to be highly 


two day's journey in length, and 


criminal againſt his companions as well as his country. Howel in his letters ſays, that there lived in 
London, in 1645, an officer, a man of honour, who aſſerted, that he heard young Raleigh ſpeak 
theſe words, vol. ii. Letter 63. That was a time, when there was no intereſt in maintaining ſach 
a fit. 17. Raleigh's account of his firſt voyage to Guiana, proves him to have been a man capable 
of the moſt extravagant credulity or moſt impudent impoſture. 80 ridienlous are the ſtories which 
he tells of the Inca's chimeris ry bs the midſt of Guiana ; the rich city of el Dorado, or Manao, 
dining with gold and 'filver; the old Peruvian prophecies in favour 
of the Engliſh, who, he ſays, were expreſly named as the deliverers of that country, long before 
any European bad ever touched there; the Amazons or republic of women; and in general, the 
vaſt and incredible riches, which he ſaw on that continent, where no body has yet found any trea- 
ſares. This whole narration is a proof, that be was extremely deſective either in ſolid underſtand- 
ing, or morals, or both. No man's character indeed ſeems ever to have been carried to ſuch ex - 
tremes as Raleigh's, by the oppoſite paſſions of envy and pity. In the former part of his life, when 
he was active and lived in the world, and was probably beſt known, he was the object of univerſal 
hatred and deteſtation throughout England : in the latter part, when ſhut up in priſon, he became, 
much more unreaſonably, the obje& of great love and admiration. | gy 
As to the circumſtances of the narration, that Raleigh's pardon was refuſed him, that his former 
ſentence was purpoſely kept in force againſt him, and that he went out under theſe expreſs conditions, 
they may be ſupported by the following authorities. 1. The King's word and that of fix privy coun- 


 fllors, who affirm it for fat. 2. The nature of the thing. If no ſuſpicios had been entertained of 


his intentions, a pardon would never have been refuſed to a man to whom authority was entruſted. 


3. The words of the commiſſion i:ſelf, where he is ſimply ſtiled Sir Walter Raleigh, and not fairb/at 


and awell-beloved, according to the uſual and never failing tile on ſuch occaſions. 4. In all the let- 
ters which he wrote home to Sir Ralph Winwood and to his own wife, he always conſiders bimſelf as 4 
perſon unpardoned, and liab'e to the law. He ſeems indeed, immediately upon the failure of his en · 
terprize, to have become deſperate, and to have expected the fate which he met with. | | 

Tu pretended, that the King gave intelligence to the Spaniards of Raleigh's project; as if he bad 
needed to lay a plot for the deſtroying a man, whoſe life bad been fourteen years, and till was, in his 


power. 


„ Ro” 


ſickneſs, and a et of diſcaſes, in order to protract his examination, and pro- Chap IV. 
cure his eſcape ; he now reſolved to act his part with bravery and reſolution. 8. 
*Tis ſbarp remedy, he ſaid, but a ſure one for all ills; when he felt the edge of 

the ax, by which he was to be beheaded *. His harangue to the people was calm 


and eloquent and he endeavoured to revenge himſelf, and to load. his enemies 
with the public hatred, by ſtrong aſſeverations of facts, which, to ſay the leaſt, 
may be eſteemed. very doubtful f. With the utmoſt indifference, he laid bis head 22»ber 29. 
upon the block, and received the fatal blow. And in his death, there appeared Ralcigh's ex- 
the ſame great, but ill-regulated mind, which, N his life, had diſplayed ic. *<*tion. 
ſelf in all his conduct and behaviour. 


| No meaſure of James's reign was attended with more public diffatisfaQion than 
the puniſhment of Sir Walter Raleigh, To execute a ſentence, which was ori- 
_ ginally ſo hard, which had been ſo long ſuſpended, and which ſeemed to have 
an tacitly pardoned, by conferring on him a new truſt and commiſſion, was 
deemed an inſtance of cruelty and injuſtice. To ſacrifice, to a concealed enemy 
of England, the life of the only man in the nation, who had a high reputation 
for valour and military experience, was regarded as meanneſs and indiſcretion, 
And the intimate connections, which the King was now entering into with Spain, 


power,” The Spaniards wanted no other intelligence to be on their guard, but the known and public 
fact of Raleigh's armament. And there was no reaſon why the King ſhould conceal: from them the 
project of a ſettlement, which Raleigh pretended, and the King believed to be entirely innocent. g 

Tus King's chief blame ſeems to have lain in his negligence, in allowing Raleigh to depart wich- 
out a more exact ſcrutiny : But for this he apologizes, by ſaying, that ſareties were required for the 
good behaviour of Raleigh and all his aſſociates in the enterprize; but that they gave in bonds for 
one another Rr OR NE ON AER WINEE Be pion 
of bad intentions. 

Paznays the King coght allo to have granted Raleigh's' perdsb bos his old treaſon, and to have 
tried him anew for his new offences. His puniſhment in that caſe would not only have been juſt, but 
condufted in a juſt and unexceptionable manner. But we are told that a ridiculous opinion at that 
time prevailed in the nation, (and it is plaioly ſuppoſed by Sir Walter in his Apology) that by 
the treaty, war was x reg with the Spaniards in the Indies, tho' Peace was made in Europe: And 
while that notion touk place, no jury would have found Raleigh guilty. 80 that had not the Kiog 
puniſhed him upon the old ſentence, the Spaniards would have had a moſt juſt cauſe of complaint 
againſt the King, ſufficient to have produced a war, at leaſt to have deſtroyed all cordiality, between 
the nations, | 

Tun explication I thought neceſſary, in order to clear up the flory.of Raleigh ; which, tho! very 

; le reer aue ue gr a manner, er err Ser rb eg er can 
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deing univerſally diſtaſteful, rendered this provf of his co nce ſtill more 
odious and unpopular. 5 15 

Jawixs had entertained an opinion, which was peculiar ro > himſelf, and which 


had been adopted by none. of his predeceſſors, that any alliance, below that of 
a King, was unworthy a prince of Wales; and he never would allow other than 


Ca 


a daughter of France or Spain, to be mentioned as a match for his ſon . This 


inſtance of pride, which really implied meanneſs, as if he could receive honour 
from any alliance, was ſo well known, that Spain had founded on it the hopes 
of governing, in the moſt important tranſactions, this monarch, ſo- little cele- 
brated for politics or prudence. During the life of Heary, the King of Spain had 


dropped ſome hints of beſtowing on that Prince his eldeſt daughter, whom he 


afterwards diſpoſed of to the young King of France, Lewis XIII. At that time, 


| the view of the Spaniards was to engage James into a neutrality with. regard co 


the ſucceſſion of Cleves, which was diſputed between the proteſtant and popiſh 
line T: But the bait did not then take; and James, in conſequence of his alliance 
with the Dutch, and Henry TV, of France, marched 5 4000 men, under the 


command of Sir Edward Cecil, who joined theſe two powers, and put the Mar- 


_ queſs of Brandenburgh and the Palatine of Newbourg, in poſſeſſion of that dutchy. 


Gonnoman was, at this time, the Spaniſh: ambaſſador in England 3 a man 
whoſe: flattery was the more artful, becauſe covered with the appearance of 


| frankneſs and fincerityz whoſe politics were the more dangerous, becauſe dif 


guiſed under the maſque of mirth and pleafantry. He now made offer of the ſe- 
cond daughter of Spain to Prince Charles ; and, that he might tender the temp- 


tation irteſiſtible to the neceſſitous monarch, he gave hopes of an immenſe fortune,, 


Inſurrections 
in Bohemia. 


which ſhould attend the Princeſs. The court of Spain, tho? determined to con- 
tract no alliance with a heretic, entered into negotiations with James, which they 
artfully protracted, and atmidſt every diſappointment, ſtiſl redoubled his hopes of 
Succeſs The tranſactions in Germany, ſo- important to the Auſtrian greatneſs, 
became, every day, a new motive for this duplicity of conduct. 

Is that great revolution of manners, which happened during the ſirteenth and 
the ſeventeenth centuries, the only nations, who · had the honourable, tho? often 


melancholy advantage, of making an effort for their expiring privileges, were ſuch. 


as, together with the principles of civil liberty, were animated with a zeal for reli- 
gious parties and opinions. Beſides the irreſiſtible force of mercenary. armies, the 
European princes poſſeſſed this advantage; that they were deſcended from the an- 
tient royal families; that they continued the ſame appellations of magiſtrates, the 
fame appearance of civil government; and reſtraining themſelves by all the forms 
of legal adminiſtration, could inſenſibly impoſe the yoke on their unguarded fub- 


» Keanet, p. 703, 748. + Ruſhworth, vol. i. P. 2. $ 1610. f Franklyn, p. 71. 
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jets. A 
reſtored liberty to mankind, no loſt their own liberty, and ſaw with grief the 

ahſolute authority of their princes firmly eſtabliſhed amongſt them. In their cir- 
eumſtances, nothing but a pious zeal, which diſregards all motives of human pru- 


dence; could have made them entertain hopes of preſerving. any longer thoſe pri- 


vileges, which their anceſtors, thro* ſo many ages, had tranſmitted to them 
As the houſe of Auſtria, throughout all her extenfive dominions, had ever 


tis, 


made religion the ptarence of their uſirpacionsy they now met with reſiſtance from 


2 like principle 3 and the catholic religion, as uſual, had ranged itſelf on the ſide 


ol monarchy; the proteſtant, on that of liberty. The ſtates of Bobemia, having. 


taken arms againſt the Emperor Mathias, continued their revolt againſt his ſuc- 
ceſſor Ferdinand, and claimed the obſervance of all the edicts enacted in favour of 
the new religion, together with the reſtoration of their antient laws and confti- 
rution. - The neighbouring principaltics, Ml. Moravie, Luſatia, Auſtria, even 
part in the quatre! ; and throughout all theſe 


n _ poſſeſſed m more. vigour — A tho? not more mur 
and 4 Wt than are uſual wich the Auſtrian princes, ſtrongiy armed him- 


ſelf for the recovery. of his authority i and beſides employing the aſſiſtance of his 


ſubjecta, who profeſſad the antient religion, he engaged on his fide a powerful al- 


liance of the neighbouring potentates. All the catholic princes of the empire had 
embraced his defence; even Saxony, the moſt powerful of the proteſtant: Po- 
land had declared itſelf in his favour + z and, above all, the Spaniſh monarch, 

deeming his own intereſt cloſely connected with that "of he younger branch of 
his family, prepared powerful ſuccours from Italy, and from the Low Countries x 


16193 


and he alſo-advanced large nenn the en. ; 


religion. 


Tus ſtates of Bohemia, mes ak theſe e ne began alſo to 
ſolicit foreign aſũiſtance ; and, together with chat ſupport, which they obtained 
from the evangelical union in Germany, they endeavoured to eſtabliſh connexions 
with greater princes. They caſt their eyes on Frederic, Elector Palatine. They 
conſidered, that, beſides the power of his on ſtate, which was conſiderable, 
he was ſon-in-law to the King of England, and nephew to Prince Maurice, whoſe 
authority was become almoſt abſolute in the United Provinces. They hoped, 

chat theſe. princes, moved by the connections of blood, as well as by the tie of 
| their common religion, would intereſt themſelves in all the fortunes of Frederic, 
and would promote his greatneſs. bans therefore made him a. tender of their. 


» Ruſhwortd, vol. i. p. 7, 8. + Ruſtworth, vol. 7, 13513. 
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"Obi Iv. ctown, which they. conſidered as eleftive; and the young Palatine, ſtimulated: by 


1649. 


1620. 


Bor James, beſides that he had too little enter; 


ambition, without conſulting either James * or Maurice, whoſe oppoſition he. 
foreſaw, immediately accepted the offer, Pts ee n e $1 eren 


in ſupport of his new „ hes 


Tun news of theſe events no ſooner reache: Englind,'than ths wie ing 
dom was on fire to engage in the | quarrel. © Scarce was the ardour greater, with 
which all the ſtates of Europe, in former ages, flew to reſcue the holy land from 
the dominion of infidels. The nation, at that time, were ſincerely attached to 
the blood of their monarchs, and they conſidered their connection with the Pala- 
tine, who had married a daughter of England, as very cloſe and intimate. And, 
when they heard of catholicy carrying on wars and perſecutions againſt proteſtants, 
they thought their own intereſt moſt deeply concerned, and regarded their neu - 
trality as a baſe deſertion of the cauſe of God, and of his holy religion. In ſuch 
a quarrel, they would gladly have marched to the oppoſite extremity of Europe, 
have; plunged themſelves into a chaos of German politics, and have expended all 
the blood and treaſure of the nation, by maintaining a-gonteſt with the whole houſe 
of Auſtria, at the very time, and in we very N in which i it was che moſt po- 
tent, and almoſt irreſiſtible. "5 

rprize for ſuch vaſt vodertakings, 
was reſtrained by another motive, which had'a mighty influence over him. He 
refuſed to patronſze the revolt of ſubjects againſt their ſovereign. From the very 
firſt he denied to his ſon-in-law, the title of the King of Bohemia : He forbad 
him to be prayed for in the churches under that appellation : And tho” he owned, 
chat he had nowiſe examined the pretenſions, privileges, and conſtitution of the 


revolted ſtates 5 z ſoexalred was his idea of the rights of kings, that he concluded 


ſubjects muſt ever be in the wrong, when they ſtood in oppoſition to thoſe, Who 
had acquired or aſſumed that majeſtic title. Thus, even in meaſures, founded on 
true politics, James intermixed ſo many narrow prejudices, as loſt him all his 


me and ee . to the Warpe of weakneſs and of error. 


Ms AN while, affairs every Shed kiſtenodiie! a ils. Ferdinand levied a racy 
force under the command of the Duke of Bavaria and the Count of Bucquoy ; 
and advanced upon his enemy in Bohemia. In the Low Countries,  Spinola col- 
lected a veteran army of thirty thouſand men. When Edmonds, the King's re- 
ſident at Bruſſels, made re monſtrances to the Archduke Albert, he was anſwered; 
that the orders for this armament had been tranſmitted to Spinola from Madrid, 
and that he alone knew the ſecret intentions of it. Spinola again told the miniſter, 
char - orders were ſtill ſealed z and that, if Edmonds would N him in 


Frankly, 5 N + Raſdworch vu. p. 14, 13 5 3 rar 
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his march to Col ntz, he would here open them, and give him full ſatisfaction +. * Iv. 
It was more ey to ſee his intentions, than to prevent their ſucceſs.” Almoſt at ; 
one time, it was known i in England, that Frederic, being defeated in the great 

and deciſive battle of ue, had fled with his family into Holland, and that 
Spinola had fallen upon the Palarinate, and, meeting with no reſiſtance, except Lo Loſs of bots 
from ſome princes of the union, and from one Engliſh regiment of 2,400 men, 
commanded by the brave Sir Horace Vere |, had, in a little wakes made m 


— greiveſt part'of that principality: SQ T45 06 

Hin were now the murmurs and complaints — the King's be wa 
unaQtive diſpoſition. The happineſs and tranquillity of their own country became 
diſtaſteful to the Engliſh, when they reflected on the oppreflions and diſtreſſes of 
their proteſtant brethren in Germany. They conſidered not, that their interpoſition 
in the wars of the continent, tho agreeable to religious zeal, could not, at that 
time, be juſtified by any ſound maxims of politics ; that, however exorbitant the 
Auſtrian (greatneſs, the danger was ſtill too diſtant to give any juſt alarms to Eng- 
land ; that mighty reſiſtance would yet be made by ſo many potent and warlike 
Princes and ſtates in Germany, ere they would yield their neck to the yoke ; that 
France, now engaged to contract a double alliance with the Auſtrian family, muſt 
| neceſſarily be ſoon rouzed from her lethargy; and oppoſe the progreſs of ſo ha- 
ted a rival; chat in the farther advance of conqueſts, even the intereſts of the two 
dranches of that ambitious family muſt interfere, and beget mutual jealoùſy and 
oppoſition ; that a land · war, carried on at fuch a diſtance, would waſte the blood 
and treaſure of the Engliſn nation, without any hopes of ſucceſs; that a ſra · war, 
indeed, might be both ſafe and ſucceſsful againſt Spain, but would not affect 
the enemy in. ſuch vital parts as to make them ſtop their career of ſucceſs in Ger- 
many, and abandon all their acquiſitions; and that the proſpect of recovering the 
Palatinate being at preſent deſperate, the affair was reduced to this ſimple queſtion, 
whether peace and commerce with Spain, or the uncertain hopes of plunder and 
of conqueſts in the Indies, were preferable ? A queſtion, which, at the beginning 
of the King's reign, had already been kd, and perhaps with reaſon, in favour 
of the former advantages. 

Jauss might have defended. his pacific meaſures by ſuch plauſible arguments : 8 
But theſe ſeem not to have been altogether the motives which ſwayed him. He Kr gy warn 
bad entertained the Utopian notion, that, as his own juſtice and moderation had 
© ſhone out ſo conſpicuouſly thro? all theſe tranſactions, the whole houſe of Auſtria, 
tho not awed by the power of England, would willingly, from mere reſpect to 
his virtue, ſubmit themſelves to ſo. equitable an arbitration. He flattered him- 
ſelf with hopes, that, after he had formed an intimate connection with the Spa- 
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Chap. IV. niſh monarch, by means of his ſon's marriage, the reſticution of the Palatinats 
192% might be procufed, from the motive alone of friendſhip and perſonal regard. He 
perceived not, that his unactive virtue, the more. it was extolled, the greater con- 

tempt. was it expoſed to. He was not ſenſible, that the Spaniſh match was itſelf 

attended with ſuch difficulties, that all his art of negotiation would ſcarce be abe 

| to ſurmount them · much leſs, that that match could. in good policy be depend · 

ed on, as the means of procuring ſuch. extraordinary advantages, His unwarlike 
diſpoſition, increaſed by age, rivetted. him ſtill faſter in his errors, and determined 
him to ſeek the reſtoration of his ſon-in-law, by remonſtrances and entreaties, by 
arguments and. embaſſies, rather than by blood and violence. And the ſame defect 
of courage, which, held him in awe of foreign nations, made him likewiſe afraid 

of ſhocking the prejudices of his own ſubjects, and kept him from openly avowing 
the meaſures, which he was determined to purſue. Or perhaps, he hoped to turn 
theſe, prejudices to account; and, by their means, engage his people to furniſh 

him with ſupplies, of which roger exceſſive frugality had hitherto made them * 

ſparing and reſer ved 4. 

A parliament, Hz firſt tried the ee Kess pre- 
tending the urgency of the caſe, which would not allow leiſure for any other mea- 
ſure ; But the jealouſy of liberty was now rauzed, and the nation regarded theſe 
pretended benevolences as real violences, contrary to law and pernicious to free- 
dom, however authorized by antient precedent. A. parliament was found to be 
the only reſource, which could furniſh any large ſupplies ; and writs W 
ingly iſſued for ſummoning that great council of the nation. 


\62;,* - BD parliament is remarkable for being the epoch, in which were firſt regu- 
larly formed, tho* without acquiring theſe denominations, the parties of Cour 
16th of June. and Couxrxvz parties, Which have ever ſince continued, and which, while 
they oft threaten the total diſſolution of the government, are the real cauſes of 
its permanent life and vigour. In the antient feudal conſtitution, of which the 
_ Englih partook with other European nations, there was a mixture, not of autho- 
_ rity and liberty, which we have ſince enjoyed in this iſland, and which now ſub- 
Giſt uniformly together: but of authority and anarchy, which perpetually ſhocked 
with each other, and which took place alternately, according as circumſtances 
were more or leſs favourable to either of them. A parliament, compoſed of bar- 
| barians, ſummoned from their fields and foreſts, uninſtructed by ſtudy, conver- 
ſation, or travel; ignorant of their own laws and hiſtory, and unacquainted with 
the ſituation of all foreign nationsz a parliament called precariceſly by the King, 
and diſſolved at his pleaſure ; fitting a few days, debating a few points prepared 
for * ee e ee 1 8 where 
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alone they were great, and to the chace, which was their favourite amuſement : Cha 
Such a parliament was very little fitted co enter into 1 diſcuſſion of all the queſ- ag 
tions of government, and to ſhare, in a regular manner, the legal adminiſtration. 
The name, the authority of the King alone appeared, in the common courſe of 
government: in extraordinary emergencies, he aſſumed, with ſtill better reaſon, 
the ſole direction; the imperfe& and unformed laws left, in every thing, a lati- 
tude of interpretation; and when the ends, purſued by the monarch, were, in 

general, agreeable to his ſubjects, little ſcruple or jealouſy was entertained, with 
regard to the regularity of the means. During the reign of an able, fortunate, 

| or popular prince, no member of either houſe, much leſs of the lower, durſt think 
of entering into a formed party, in oppoſition to the court; ſince the diſſolution 
of the parliament muſt, in a few days, leave him unprotected, to the vengeance of 
his ſovereign, and to thoſe ſtretches of prerogative, which were then ſo eaſily 

made, in order to puniſh an obnoxious ſubject. During an unpopular and weak 

reign, the current commonly ran fo ſtrong againſt the monarch, that none durſt 

- inliſt themſelves in the court-party z or if the prince was able to engage any con- 
ſiderable barons on his ſide, the queſtion was decided with arms in the field, not 
by debates or arguments in a ſenate or aſſembly. And upon the whole, the chief 
circumſtance, which, during antient times, retained the prince in any legal form of 
adminiſtration, was, that the ſword, by the nature of the feudal tenutes, remained 
ſtill in the hands of his ſubjects ; and this irregular and dangerous check had much 
more influence than the regular and methodical limits of the laws and conſtitution. 
As the nation could not be compelled, it was neceſſary, that every public meaſure 
of conſequence, particularly that of levying new taxes, ſhould ſeem to be adopted 
by common conſent and approbation. 

Taz princes of the houſe of Tudor, partly by 1 — of their adminiſtra- 
tion, partly by the concurrence of favourable circumſtances, had been able to eſta- 
bliſh a more regular ſyſtem of government z but they drew the conſtitution ſo 
near to deſpotiſm, as diminiſhed extremely the authority of the parliament. That 
ſenate became, in a great degree, the organ of royal will and pleaſure : Oppoſi- 
tion would have been regarded as a ſpecies of rebellion : And even religion, the 
moſt dangerous article, in which innovations could be introduced, had admitted, 

in the courſe of a few years, four ſeveral alterations, from the authority alone of 
the ſovereign. The parliament was not then the road to honour and preferment : 
The talents of popular intrigue and eloquence were uncultivated and unknown : 
And tho* that aſſembly ſtill preſerved authority, and retained the privilege of 

making laws and beſtowing public money, the members acquired not, upon that 
account, either with prince or people, much more weight and conſideration. What 
powers were neceſſary for conducting the machine of government, the King was 
accuſtomed, of himſelf, to aſſume, n 
Vor. V. L .- _ ſufficient 


\ 
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ſufficient for his ordinary expences. And when extraordinary emergencies occur- 
red, the prince needed not to ſolicit votes in parliament, either for the making 
laws or impoſing taxes, both of which were now become requiſite for public in- 
tereſt and preſervation. SN bn, 530 3 8 
Tax ſecurity of individuals, ſo neceſſary to the liberty of popular councits, was 
totally unknown in that age. And as no deſpotic princes, ſcarce even the eaſtern 


tyrants, rule entirely without the concurrence of ſome aſſemblies, which fupply 


both advice and authority; little, but a mercenary force, ſeems then to have been 
wanting towards the eſtabliſhment of a fimple monarchy in England. The 
militia, tho more favourable to regal authority, than the feudal inſtitutions, was 
much inferior, in this reſpect, to diſciplined armies ; and if it did not preſerve 
liberty to the people, it preſerved, at leaft, the power, if ever the inclination ſhoutd 
ariſe, of recovering it. F N e 
Bur ſo low, at that time, ran the inclination towards liberty, that Elizabeth, 
the laſt of that arbitrary line, herſelf no leſs arbitrary, was yet the moſt renown- 
ed and moſt popular of all the ſovereigns, who had filled the throne of Eng- 


land. It was natural for James to take the government as he found it, and ta 


purſue her meaſures, which he heard ſo much applauded; nor did his penetra - 
tion extend ſo far as to diſcover, that neither his circumſtances nor his character 
could ſupport ſo extenſive an authority, His narrow revenues and little frugality 
began now to render him dependant on his people, even in the ordinary courſe 


of adminiſtration : Their increaſing knowlege diſcovered to them that advantage, 


which they had obtained; and made them ſenſible of the ineſtimable value of 
civil liberty. And as he poſſeſſed too little dignity to command reſpect, and too 
much good - nature to impreſs fear, a new ſpirit diſcovered itſelf every day in the 
parliament z and a party, jealous of a free conſtitution, was regularly formed in 
the houſe of commons. | | | Sg 
Zur notwithſtanding theſe advantages, acquired to liberty; ſo. extenſive was. 
royal authority, and ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in all its parts, that 'tis probable the pa- 
triots of that age would have deſpaired of ever reſiſting it, had they not been 
ſtimulated by religious motives, which inſpire a courage, unſurmountable by any. 
human obſtacle. | h 2 = | * 
Tux ſame alliance, which has ever prevailed between kingly power and eccle- 
ſiaſtical authority, was now fully eſtabliſhed in England ;. and while the prince 
aflifted the clergy in ſuppreſſing ſchiſmatics and innovators, the clergy, in re- 
turn, inculcated the doctrine of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion and obedience to the 
civil. magiſtrate. The genius of the church of England, ſo kindly to monarchy, 
forwarded the confederacy ; its ſubmiſſion to epiſcopal juriſdiction; its attach- 
ment to cetemonies, to order, and to a decent pomp and ſplendor of worſhip, 


* p 
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ahd in a word, its aVoity to the tame ſuperſtition of the TUNES, rather than to Cha 


the wild fanaticiſm of the puritans. 
Os the other hand, oppoſition to the church, and the 8 under which 


| ay laboured, were ſufficient to throw the puritans into the country-party, and 


to beget political principles little favourable to the high pretenſions of the ſove- 
reign, The ſpirit too of enthuſiaſm ; bold, daring, and uncontrouled ; ſtrongly 
_ diſpoſed their minds to adopt republican tenets ; and inclined them to arrogate, 
in their actions and conduct, the fame liberty, which they aſſumed, in their rap- 
- turous flights and extaſies. Ever ſince the firſt origin of that ſect, thro' the 
whole reign of Elizabeth as well as of James, puritanical principles had been 
| underſtood in a double ſenſe, and expreſſed the opinions favourable, both to po- 


litical and to eccleſiaſtical liberty . And as the court, in order to diſcredit all par- 
liamentary oppoſition, affixed the Senecas of puritans to its antagoniſts; the 


religious puritans willingly adopted this idea, which was ſo advantageous to them, 
and which confounded their cauſe with that of the patriots or country-party. Thus 
were the civil and eccleſiaſtical factions regularly formed; and the humour of the 
nation, during that age, running ſtrongly towards fanatical exrravagancies, the 
ſpirit of civil liberty gradually revived from its lethargy, and by means of its re- 


ligious aſſdeciate, from which it reaped more advantage than honour, it ſecretly 


enlarged irs dominion over the greateſt part of the kingdom. 
| In this parliament, however, it mult be owned, there appeared, at firſt, nothing 
but duty and ſubmiſſion on the part of the commons z and they ſeemed determined 
to ſacrifice every thing, in-order to maintain a good correſpondence with their 
prince. They would allow no mention to be made of the new cuſtoms or impo- 
| firtions, which had been ſo eagerly diſputed in the former parliament T: The im- 

priſonment of the members of that parliament was here, by ſome, complained of; 
but, by the authority of the graver and more prudent part of the houſe, that 
grievance was buried in oblivion ꝓ: And being informed, that the King had re- 
mitted very conſiderable ſums to the Palatine, they voted him two ſubſidies, without 
a negative I and that too, at the very beginning of the ſeſſion, contrary to the 
maxims frequently adopted by their predeceſſors. 

AFTERWARDS, they proceeded, but in a very temperate manner, to the ex- 
amination of grievances. They found, that patents had been granted 10 Sir Giles 
Mompeſſon and Sir Francis Michel, for the licenſing inns and ale-houſes ; that 


great ſums of money had been levied, under pretext of theſe licences; and that 


_ fuck inn-Reepers as preſumed to continue their buſineſs, without ſatisfying the 


„ D'Ewes, p. 328. 4 Journ. 5th Dec. 16217. t 16. 12th, 16h Feb. 1610. 
| Journ. 16th Feb. 1620. 7 5 
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on. rapacity of the puentees, bad been ſeverly puniſhed by fines, imprſonments, 


and other vexatious proſecutions. 
Tm ſame perſons had alſo procured a patent, which they ſhared with Sic 


Edward Villiers, brother to Buckingham, for the ſole making of gold and ſilver 


thread and lace, and had obtained very extraordinary powers for preventing any 
rivalſhip in theſe manufactures: They were armed with authority to ſearch 
for all goods, which might interfere with their patent; and even to- puniſh, at 


| their own will and diſcretion, the makers, importers, and venders of ſuch com- 


modities, Many had grievouſly ſuffered by this exorbitant juriſdiction; and? 
the lace, which had been manufactured by the patentees, was found univerſally: 
to be A of copper than of the precious 
metals. 

IRIS grievances the commons repreſeneed to-the Kings: and they. met with 
a very gracious and very cordial ion. He ſeemed even thankful for the 
information given him, and declared himſelf aſhamed, that ſuch abuſes, un - 
knowingly to him, had crept into his adminiſtration, * 1 aſſure you,” ſaid he, 
«© had I before heard theſe things camplained of,. I would have done the office- 


« of a juſt King, and out of parliament have puniſhed them, as ſeverely, and: 
% peradventure more, than you now intend to do *. A ſentence was paſt for the 


puniſhment of Michel, and Mompeſſon F. It was executed on the. former.. The 
latter broke priſon and eſcaped, Villiers was, at that time, ſent purpoſely on a fo- 


veign employment; and his. guilt being leſs enormous or leſs apparent than that of 


the others, he was cafily. protected by the credit of his brother, Buckingham 4. 


"Enxcour act by this ſucceſs, the commons carried their ſerutiny, and Rilli 
with a reſpectful hand, into other abuſes of great importance. The ſeals were, 


at that time, in the keeping of the celebrated Bacon, created Viſcount St. Al- 


bans z a man univerſally admired for the greatneſa of his. genius, and beloved: 


for the courteouſneſs and humanity. of his behaviour. He was the great orna-- 


ment of his age and nation; and nought was. wanting to render him the orna« 
ment of human nature itſelf, but that ſtrength. of mind, which might check.- 


ticles 
| King, ge 


his intemperate deſire of preferment, that could add nothing: to his dignity, . 
and reſiraia._ his poofule incliaation to-expence,. that could be requiſite neither for 


©: Franklyn, p. 53: Ruſbworth, p. 25. + Franklyn, p. ze. Ruſtiwont, vol. L p. 27. 
4 Yelverton the -atorpey-general was accuſed by the commons for drawing the patents for theſe 
monopolies, and. fon ſepporting them. He apologized for himſelf, that he was forced by Buck 
ingham, and that he ſuppoſed it to ba the King's pleaſure. The lords were ſo offended at theſe ar- 
of defence, tho? neceſſary to-the aitorney- general, that they fined him 10,000 pounds to the 
to the Dyke. F * 835 

val. I. P. 31, 32, &c, 
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Kis Honour nor entertainment. His want — eg w. 


vants had involved him in neceſſities; and, in order to ſupply his prodigality, 
bene and that in a very open manner, from ſui- 
tors in Tis pretended, that, notwithſtanding this enormous abuſe, 
he had ſtill, in the ſear: of juſtice, preſerved the integrity of a judge, and had 
giren juſt decrees againſt thoſe very perſons, from whom he had received the 
wages of iniquity, Complaints roſe the louder on that account, and at laſt reach- 
od tlie houſe of commons, who ſent up an impeachment againſt him to the peers. 
The chancellor, conſcious of guilt, deprecated the vengeance of his judges, and 
endeavoured, by a general avowal, to eſcape the confuſion of a ſtricter enquiry. 
The lords inſiſted on a particular confeſſion of all his corruptions. He acknow- 
leged twenty - eight articles; and was ſentenced to pay a fine of 40,000 pounds, 
to be impriſoned in the Tower during the King's pleaſure, to be for ever incapable. 
of any office,, rc ET. PATTIE 0 
come within the verge of the court. 

 Ta1$-dreadful ſentence, Ae etc Ho. Les he ſur-- 
vived five years ; and being releaſed in a little time, from the Tower, his genius, 
yet unbroken, ſupported itſelf amidſt involved circumſtances and a deprefied: 
ſpirit, and ſtone out in Hiterary productions, which have made his-guilc or weak- 
neſſts be fotgotren or overlooked by poſterity. In conſideration» of his great 
merit, the King remitted his fine, as well as all the other parte of his ſentence, 
conferred. on him a large penſion of 1808 pounds a yen, and employed every 
expedient: to alleviate the weight" of hiv age and misfortunes. And that grear 


true ambition of a fine genius; and by plunging into bulineſs and affairs, which 
nire N te Eval 
learning, had expoſed'himſelf:'co ſuch grievous calamities. 

Taz commons had entertained the idea, that they were © edn of 
the people, and that the redreſs of all grievances: muſt proceed from them ; and 
to this principle they were chiefly beholden for the regard and conſideration of 
the public. In the execution of this office, they now kept their ears open to 

complaints of every kind : and they carried their reſearches into-many-grigvances, . 
Which, tho of no great importance, could not be touched, without ſenſibly af- 

fecting the King and his miniſters... The prerogative ſeemed, euch moment, to 
be invaded ; the King's authority, in every article, was diſputed ; and James, 
who was willing to correct the abuſes of his power, would not ſubmit to have 
his power itſelf-queſtioned and denied. After the houſe, therefore,” had fat: 
near fix months, and had, as yet, broughe no conſiderable buſineſs to « full con- 
W the King reſolved, under pretence of 2 
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Ehap. IV. "their proceedings; and he ſent them word, that he Was determined, in a * 


1621. 


litele time, to adjourn them till next winter. The commons made application 
to che lords, and deſited them to join in a petition! for delaying the adjourn- 


ment 3 which was refuſed by the upper houſe. The King regarded this project 


of à joint petition as an attempt to force him from his meaſures : He thanked 


the peers for their refuſal to concur in it, and told them, that, if it was theic 


deſire, he would delay the adjournment, but would not ſo far comply with the 


requeſt of the lower houſe . And thus, in theſe great national affairs, the ſame 
peeviſhneſs, which, in private altercations, often raiſes a quarrel from the ſmal - 


- leſt beginnings, produced a mutual oo: * _ between the King and 


che commons. 


Dun ind the receſs of parliament, _ King uſed every fake to der ln | 
ſelf popular with the nation, and to appeaſe the riſing ill humour of their repre- 
ſentatives. He had voluntarily offered to the parliament to circumſcribe his own 
prerogative, and to abrogate his power of granting any monopolies for the future. 
He now recalled all the patents of that kind, and redreſſed every article of grie- 
vance; to the number of thirty-ſeven, which had ever been complained of in the 
houſe of commons +. But he gained not the end, which he propoſed. The diſ- 
guſt, which had appeared at parting, could not ſo ſuddenly. be diſpelled. He 
had likewiſe been ſo imprudent as to commit to priſon Sir Edwin Sandys t. and 5 
Mr. Selden, without any known cauſe, beſides their activity and vigour, in diſ- 
charging their duty as members of parliament. And above all, the tranſactions in 
Germany were ſufficient,. when joined to the King's cautions, negotiations, and 
delays, to inflame that jealouſy of honour and religion, which prevailed through- 
out the nation |. This ſummer, the ban of the empire was publiſhed againſt the 
Elector Palatine ; and the execution of it was committed to the Duke of Bava- 
ria 5. The Upper Palatinate was, in a little time, conquered by that prince, and 
meaſures were taking in the empire for beſtowing on him the electoral dignity, of 
which the Palatine was deſpoiled. Frederic now lived, with his numerous family, 


e Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 35. + 14. vol. ip. 36. Kennet, p. 733. 1 Journ. Dec. 1, 1621. 

I To mor, re Palieiqany, there occurs a 
remarkable Rory this ſeffion. One Floyde, a priſoner in the Fleet, a Catholic, had dropt ſome 
expreſſions as if he were pleaſed with the mi: ſortunes of the Palatine and his wife. The commons 
were in a flame ; and pretending to be a court of judicatory and of record, proceeded to condemn 
him to a ſevere puniſhment. The houſe of lords checked this encroachment; and what was ex- 
graordinary, confidering the preſent humour of the lower houſe, they acquieſced in the ſentiments of 
the lords, This is almoſt the only pretenſion of the Engliſh commons in which they have not pre- 
wailed. Happily for the nation, they have been ſacceſoful, in almoſt all their other claims. See Par- 
Jiamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 486, 429, Ke. an 1621, 
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ir poverty and diſtreſs, either in Holland, or at Sedan with his uncle the Chap. IV. 


Duke of Boũillon. And throughout all the new conqueſts, in both the Pa- 
| latines as well as in Bohemia, Auſtria, Luſatiaz the progreſs of the Auſtrian arma 


; r pod: verily... cnmyſel_ agne®-thaperneins 9h ths 
reformed religion. 


1624, 


Tux zeal Ae commons ens moved them, open. their aflerabling; 14th of Nor. 


to take all. theſe. tranſactions into conſideration. They framed a remonſtrance, 
which they intended to carry to the King. They repreſented, that the enor- 


mous growth of the Auſtrian power threatened the liberties of all Europes Reptare be- 
that the progreſs of the catholic religion in England bred the moſt r 


apprehenſions, left it ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in the kingdom; that the liament: 


indulgence of his Majeſty towards the proſeſſors of that religion had encouraged 
their inſolence and temerity ; that the uncontrouled conqueſts, made by the Auſtrian 
family in Germany, raiſed mighty expectations in the Engliſh papiſts 3 but above 
all, that the proſpect of the Spaniſh- match elevated them ſo far as to hope for 
an intire toleration, if not a- final re-eſtabliſhment of their religion. The com- 


mons,. therefore, entreated his. Majeſty, that he would immediately undertake 
the defence of the Palatine, and maintain it by force of arms; that he would. 


turn his ſword againſt Spain, whoſe armies and treaſures were the chief ſup- 
port of the catholic intereſt in Europe; that he would enter into no negotiation 


for the marriage of his; ſon but with · a proteſtant princeſs ;. that the children of 
popiſh recuſants ſhould be taken from their parents, and committed to the care 
of proteſtant teachers and ſchoolmaſters 3 and that the fines and confiſcations,. 

to which the catholics were by: e, ſhould be levied-with.the utmoſt ſe- 


verity ＋. — 
By this bold: ſtep; unprecedented in England for many years, and ſcarce ever 

heard of in peaceable times, the commons attacked at once all the King's favourite- 

maxims of government; his cautious and pacific meaſures, his lenity towards the 


Romiſh religion, and his attachment to the Spaniſh alliance, from which he 


promiſed. himſelf ſuch mighty advantages. But what moſt diſguſted him was, 
their ſeeming.invaſion of his prerogative, and their pretending, under colour of 


advice, to direct his conduct in ſuch-tranſaQions, as had ever been acknowleged- 


to belong ſolely to the management and direction of the ſovereign. He was, 


at that time, abſent. at Newmarket; but ſo ſoon as he heard of the intended 
remonſtrance of the commons, he wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, in which he 
ſharply. rebuked the houſe for: debating openly of matters far above their reach, 


and capacity, and he ſtrictly ſorbad them to meddle with any thing, that re- 
garded his government or deep matters of ſtate, and eſpecially not to touch an 


t Franklvo, p, 58, 39. Rubwortb, vol. l. p. 40, 44. Kennet, p. 739-- 
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Iv. his. ſoii's n with che daughter of Spain, nor to attack the honour of that 


King or any other of bis friends and confederates. In order the more to terrify | 
them, he mentioned the impriſonment of Sir Edwin-Sandys ; and tho? he denied, 

that che confinement of that member had been owing to any offence committed 
in the houſe, he yet plainly told them, that he thought himſelf fully intitled to 


puniſh every miſdemeanour in parliament, as well during its fitting as after ics 


diſſolution ; and that he intended thenceforward to nen whoſe in- 
ſolent behaviour there ſhould miniſter occaſion of offence *. 


Tuts violent letter, in which the King, tho' he here dme former Pre- 
C 
fenſive, had the effect, which might naturally have been expected from it: The 
commons were enflamed, not terrified. Conſcious of their own popularity, and 
of the bent of the nation towards a war with the catholics abroad, and the. per- 
ſecution of popery at home, they little dreaded the menaces of a prince, who 
was unſupported by military force, and whoſe gentle temper would, of itſelf, ſo 
ſoon diſarm his ſeverity. In a new remonſtrance, therefore, they ſtill inſiſted 
on their former remonſtrance and advice ; and they maintained, tho” in reſpect- 
ful terms, that they were intitled to interpoſe with their council in all matters of 
government; that it was their antient and undoubted right, and an inheritance 
tranſmitted to them fram their anceſtors, to poſſeſs intire freedom of ſpeech in 


' their debates of public buſineſs ; and that, if any member abuſed this liberty, it 


belonged to the houſe alone, 1 o his offence, to reeds] acl | 
per cenſure upon him . | 

So vigorous an anſwer was nowiſe calculated to appeaſe the King. *Tis faid, 
when the approach of the committee, who were to preſent it, was notified to 


him, he ordered twelve chairs to be brought ; for that there were ſo many Kings 


a coming 1. His anſwer was prompt and ſharp. He told the houſe, that their 
remonſtrance was more like a denunciation of war than an addreſs of dutiful ſub- 


jets z that their pretenſion to inquire into all ſtate-affairs, without exception, 


| was ſuch a plenipotence as none of their anceſtors, even during the reign of the 


weakeſt princes, had ever pretended to; that public tranſactions depended on a 
complication of views and intelligence, with which they were entirely unacquaint- 
ed; that they could not better ſhow their wiſdom, as well as duty, than by keep- 
ing within their proper | ſphere; and that in any buſineſs, which depended on his 
prerogative, they had no title to interpoſe with their advice, except when he was 


pleaſed to defize it. And he concluded with theſe e ee 7 tho 


* Franklyn, p. 60. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 43. Kennet, p. 741. | 
+ Franklyn, p. 60. Ruſtworth, vol. i. p. 444 Kennet, p. 741- 13 : 


[| Ne futer ultra crepidam... This exprefiion is imagined to be inſolent and diſobliging : But it a 
W Non nn 2 Fanttins ; * 
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we cannat allow of your file in mentioning your antient! iat e and inbe ag.. 


ritance, but would rather have wiſhed, that ye had ſaid, that your privileges were de- 

rived from. the grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors and us (for the moſt of them grew 
from precedents, which ſbows rather a toleration than inberitance z) yet we are pleaſed 

to give you our royal aſſurance, that as long as you contain yourſekves within the limits 
of your duty, we will be as careful to maintain and preſerve your lawful liberties and 
HE SIE eee nw EI NING: 
rogatroe *.. 3 

Tun open pretenfion! of the db ne abs Mayer the houſe 
of commons. They ſaw their title to every privilege, if not plainly denied, yet 
conſidered, at leaſt, as very precarious. It might be forfeited by abuſe, and they 


had already abuſed it. They thought proper, therefore, immediately to oppoſe 18th of Dec. 


pretenſion to pretenſion. They framed a proteſtation, where they repeated all 


their former claims for freedom of ſpeech,” and an unbounded authority to inter- . 


poſe with their advice and council.” And they aſſerted, That the liberties, fran · 
 chiſes, privileges, and juriſdiftions of parliament are the e. ee birth- 
. — — 0 

Tun King, informed of theſe inereaſing heats 220 alot 
ried: to town. He ſent immediately for the Ipumal,bebk of the commons z 
and, with his On hand, before the council, he tore out this proteſtation f ; and 
ordered his reaſons to be inſerted in the Countil-book. , 


„ N 24s 


8 Wed, vel. l. 5. &. 476 tee. e E 

+ This proteſtation is ſo remarkable, that it may not be improper eee RIA 
« The commons now aſſembled in parliament, being juſtly occahioned-thereunto, concerning ſundry 
4 liberties, franchiſes and privileges of parliament, amongſt others here mentioned, do make this 
; proteſtation following : That the liberties, franchiſes and juriſdictions of parliament are the nntient 
«« and undoubted birth - right and inheritance of the ſubjeQs of England ; and chat the urgent and 
«4 arduous affairs concerning the King, ſtate, and defence of the realm and of the church of England. 
and the maincenaece and making of laws and redrehs of miſchiefs and grievances, which daily hap- 

« pen within this realm, are proper ſubjecu and matter of coancil and debate in parliament; and that 
„ in the handling and proceeding of thoſe buliveiles, every member of the houſe of parliament hath, 
44 and, of right, ought to bave, freedom. of treat, reaſon, and bring to con- 
« clafion the ſame ; and that the commons t have like Iberty and Gundam to won of 
„ par inm cram yt gains 9614 ja 
« ſaid houſe hath like freedom from all impeachment, impriſonment and moleſtation (other than by 
«4 cenſure of the houſe itſelf) / for, gy INNS Ion or declaring cf any matter 
or matters touching the parliament or parliament-buſineſ „„ ſaid members 
« be complained of, „ nn aan pelomote, he fine bo aw ke owe | 
to the King, by the advice and aſſent of all the commons aſſembled in parliament, before the King 
c e e FH Þ $% , 
5. 747+ 1 radg TH 
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he laid, with the proteſtacion of the lower houſe ; on account of the man- 
ner of framing it, as well as of the matter, which ir contained. It was tumeltu- 
ouſly voted, ata late hour, and ins thin houſe; and it was expreſſed in ſuch ge- 
neral and ambiguous terms, as might ſerve for a foundation: to the — 
claims, and to the moſt unwarrantable uſurpations upon his prerogative . 
— ——— videntwintech. 
8 longer poſlible, while men were in ſuch a temper, eo finiſh any buſineſs. 
The King, therefore, prorogued the parliament, and foon after diflolved it bp 
proclamation; in which he alſo made an apology to the public for his whole con- 
duct. The leading members of the houle, Sir Edward Coke and Sir Robert Phi- 
lips, were committed to the Tower; Selden, Pym, and Mallory to other priſons +. 
As a lighter puniſhment, Sic Dudley Digges, Sir Thomas Crew, Sic Nathaniel 
Rich, Sir James Perrot, joined in commiſũan with others, were ſent to Ireland,. 
in order to execute ſome buſineſs 1. The King, at chat time, enjoyed, at leaſt 


exerciſed, the prerogative of employing any man, even without his conſents | in any 
branch of public ſervice. . 


Sin John Saville, a powerful man ln abe baute 8 8 | 
opponent of the court, was made comptroller of the houſhold, a privy couaſellor, 
and ſoon after, a baron $ This event is memorable : as being the Grit inflance, 
perhaps, in the whole hiſtory of England, of any king's advancing a man, on 
account of parliamentary intereſt, and of oppoſition to his meaſures. However 
irregular this practice, it will be regarded by political reaſoners, as one of the moſt 
early and moſt infallible-fymproms of a tegular eſtabliſhed liberts. 

Tus Ning having thus, with ſo raſh and indifcreet a hand, torn off chat fa- 
ent vell, which had hitherto covered the Engliſh conſtitution, and which threw. 
an obſcurity upon it, ſo advantageuus 10 royal prerogative; every man began to 

indulge himſelf in political rea ſonings and inquiries ; and the ſame faQions, which 
commenced in parliament, were propagated throughout the nation. In vain, did 
James, by re-iterated proclamations, forbid the diſcourſing of . ſtate affairs |. 
Such proctamations, if they had any effect, ſerved rather to inflame the curioſity 
of the public; and in every company or ſociety, _ late tranſactions became the 
ſubject of argument and debate. 

AL hiftory, faid the partiaans of the court, SOT Pi the hiſtory of England, 
juſtify the King's poſition with regard to the origin of popular privileges ; and 
every reaſonable man muſt allow, that, as monarchy is the moſt 'fimple form of 
government, it muſt firſt have occurred to rude and uninſtructed mankind, The 


„ Franklyn, p. 65. F Prank'yn, p. 66. Ruſhtwrorth, vol. i. p. 55. 1 Franklyn, 
p. 66, Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 55. J Keanet, p. 749. | Franklyn, p. 56. Ruſh- 
worth, vol. i. p. 41, 36, 55. The King alſo, in imitation of his predeceſſors, gave rules to preachers, 
Franklyo, p. 70. The pul, it was at that time much more 8 than the preſs, 


VVV 


3 artificial additions were the 5 Chap: * 


and legiſisters 1 or, if ey were obtruded on the prince by ſeditious ſubjects, 
their origin maſt appear, on that account; ſtill more precarious and unfavourable. 
In England, the authority of the King, in all the exterior forms of government, 
and in the common ſlyle- of law, appears totally abſolute and ſovereign ; nor does 
he real ſpirit; of the conſtitution, as it has ever diſcoverod itſelf in practice, 
fall much ſhort of theſe appearances; . The parliament. is created by his will; by 
his will it is diſſolved. Ti his will alone, tho? at the deſite of both houſes, which 
gives authority to laws. To all foreign nations, the majeſty of the monarch ſeems 
to merit ſole attention and regard, And no ſubject, who has expoſed himſelf to 
royal indigustion, ean propoſe to live with ſaſety in the kingdom; nor can be 


even leave is, according to law, without the conſent of bis maſter. If à magi · 


ſtrate. nnn ſuch power and ſplendor, ſhould conſider his authority as 
| ſacred, and regard himſelf as the anointed of heaven, his pretenfions may bear 4 
very favqurable canſtruQtion, Or; allowing them to be merely. piqus frauds, we 
need not be ſurpriaed, that the ſame ſtratagew, which was practiſed by Minos, 
Numa, and the moſt celebrated legiſlators of antiquity, ſhould now, in theſe reſt- 
 lefy and inquiſitive times, be emplayed. by the King of England. Subjefts ate not 
raiſed above that quality, tho' aſſembled in parliament. The ſame bumble re+ 
ſpect and deference; is ſtill due to their prince. Tho” he indulges them in the privi. 
lege of laying before him their domeſtic grievances, with which they are ſuppoſed 


to be beſt acquainted, this warrants not their bold-intruſion into each province of 


government. And, to every judicious: examiner, it muſt appear, That the 
« lines of duty are aa much tranſgreſſod by a more independent and'lefs reſpect- 
6ðß!;f: /! . A AFATI—s 
«« and upuſual.” 1 

ü E —— (dy hater) reabatd uRie's very” Silicegn 
manner. Tis in vain, faid they, that the King traces up the Engliſ government 
to its firſt origin, in order to repreſent the privileges of parliament as dependent 
and precarious : The preſcription and practice of ſo many ages, muſt, long ere 
this time, have given a ſanRion to theſe aſſemblies, even tho® they had been de- 


rived from an origin no more dignified, than that which he aſſigns them. If the | 


written records of the Engliſh nation, as aſſerted, repreſent parliaments to have 
ariſen from the conſent of monarchs; the principles of human nature, when we 
trace government a ſtep higher, muſt ſhew us, that monarchs themſelves owe all 
their authority to the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the people. But, in fact, no age 
can be ſhown, when the Engliſh government was altogether an unmixed monarchy : 
And if the privileges of the nation have, at any particular period, been overpower- 
ed by violent irruptions of foreign force or domeſtic uſurpation ; the generous 


ſpirit of the * has ever ſeized the firſt FEY of re-eſtabliſhing the an. 
| M 2 tient 
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tient government and conſtitution. Tho' in the ſtyle of the laws, and in the uſuat 
forms of adminiſtration, the royal authority may be repreſented as ſacred and ſu- 
preme 3 whatever is eſſential to the exerciſe of ſovereign and legiſlative power, 
muſt ſtill be rogarded as equally divine and inviolable. Or, if any diſtinction be 
made in this reſpect, the preference is rather due to thoſe national councils, by 
whoſe interpoſition the exorbitanees of tyrannical power are reſtrained, and that 

ſacred liberty is preſerved, which heroic ſpirits, in all ages, have 'deemed more 
precious than life itſelf, Nor is it ſufficient to ſay, that the mild and equitable 


_ adminiſtration. of James, affords little occaſion, or no occaſion, of complaint - 


However moderate the exerciſe of his prerogative, however exact his obſervance 


of the laws and conſtitution; if he founds his authority on arbitrary and dan- 


_ 4 perous- principles, tis requiſite to watch him with equal care, and to oppoſe him 


« with-equal-vigour, ms rae. e yd rented van | 
4 and tyranny.” 5 
Auipse all theſe diſputes, the wiſe and' moderate in tba endeavoured: to 


_ preſerve, as much as poſſible, an equitable neutrality between the oppoſite parties 


and the more they reflected on the courſe of public affairs, the greater difficulty: 
they found of fixing juſt ſentiments with regard to them. On the one hand, t 

regarded the very riſe of oppoſite parties as a happy prognoſtic of the eftabliſh- 
ment of liberty ; nor could they ever expect to enjoy, in a mixed government; 
ſo invaluable a bleſſing, without ſuffering that inconvenience, which in ſuch go- 


 vernments- has ever attended it. But, when they conlidered, on the other hand; 


the necefſary aims and purſuits, of both · parties, they were ſtruek with apprehen · 
ſion of the conſequences, and could diſcover no feaſible plan of accommodation 
between them. From long practice, the crown was now poſſeſſed of ſo exorbi- 
tant a prerogative, that it was not ſufficient for liberty to remain on the deſenſive, 
or endeavour to ſecure the little ground, which was leſt her: It was become neceſ- 
ſary to carry on an offenſive war, and to circumſcribe, within more narrow, as 
well as more exact bounds, the authority; of the ſovereign, Upon ſuch provoca · 
tion, it could not but happen, that the prince, however juſt and moderate, would 
endeavour to repreſs his opponents; and, as he ſtood upon the very brink. of arbi- 


 krary, power, it was to be feared, that he would, haſtily and unknowingly, paſs 


thoſe limits, which were not preciſely. marked by the conſtitution. The turbu. 
lent government of England, ever fluctuating between privilege and prerogative, 
would afford a variety of precedents, which might be pleaded on both ſides. In 
fuch delicate queſtions, the people muſt be divided: The arms of the ſtate were 
{ill in their hands: A civil war. muſt enſue; a civil war, where no party or both. 

ties would juſtly bear the blame, and where the good and virtuous would ſcarce 

now What vows to form z were it not that liberty, ſo neceſſary to the perfection 
of human ſociety, would be. ſyllicient to byaſs their affections towards the ſide ot 
ks . | 
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| Nation with —. to the marriage andthe Palatiniate. emer 
of Buckingham._——Prince's journey to Spain. Marriage treaty 

 brohen.——4 parliament.Rerurn of Briſtol.Rupture with 
Spain. Treaty with er eg K e ht e fxrmpnd 
K the King. His cbaracter. 


TIO wret che Pilar from the hands of the Emperor and the Duke of b. 


varia, muſt always have been regarded as a very difficult taſk for the power 
of England, conducted by ſuch an unwarlike prince as James: It was plainly im- 


poſſible, while the breach continued between him and the commons, The King's Negotiations 
negotiations, therefore, had they been managed with ever ſo great dexterity, muſt the marriage _ 
now carry leſs weight. with them; and it was eaſy to clude. all: his applications: and the 


When Lord Digby, his ambaſſador. to the Emperor; had deſired a ceſſation of a: 


hoſtilities, he was referred to the Duke of Bavaria, who commanded the Auſ- 
trian armies. The Duke of Bavaria told him, that it was entirely ſuperfluous - 
to form any treaty for that purpoſe. Heſtilities are already ceaſed, ' ſaid he; and I 
doubt not but I ſhall be ale to prevent their revival, by keeping firm poſſeſſion of the 
Palatinate, till a final agreement ſhall be concluded between the contending parties 
Notwithſtanding this inſult, James endeavoured to reſume with the Emperor a 
treaty of accommodation; and he opened the negotiations at Bruſſels, under the 
mediation of the Archduke Albert, and, after his death, which happened about 
this time, under that of the Infanta : When the conferences were entered upon, 
it was found, that the powers of theſe princes to determine in the controverſy, 
were not ſufficient nor ſatis factory. Schwartzenbourg, the imperial miniſter, was 
expected at London; and it was hoped, that he would bring more ample autho- 
rity : His commiſſion referred entirely to the negotiation at Bruſſels, It was not 
difficult for the King to perceive, that his applications were purpoſely eluded by 
the Emperor; but as he had no choice of any other expedient, and it ſeemed the. 
intereſt of his ſon · in · law to keep alive his pretenſions, he was ſtill contented to 
follow Ferdinand thro” all his ſhifts and evafions. Nor was he entirely difcou- 
raged, even when the imperial diet at Ratiſbon, by the influence, or rather au- 
thority of the Emperor, tho” contrary to the proteſtation of Saxony and all the 
proteſtant princes and cities, had transferred the electoral dignity from the Pala- - 
tine to the Duke of Bavaria. 
* Franklyn, p. 57. ame. vol. 89 
Man- 
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Mean while, the efforts made by Frederic for the recovery of his dominions = 
were vigorous. Three armies were levied in Germany by his authority, under 
three commanders, Duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick, the Prince of Baden - Dourlach, 
and Count Mansfeldt. The two former genetdls were defeated by Count Tilly 


tand the Imperialiſts: The third, tho“ much inferior in force to his enemies, till 


maintained the war 3 but with no equal fupplier'of money either from: the Pila- 
une or the King of England. It was chiefly by pillage and free quarters in the 


they were kept in more exact diſeipline; and James became juſtly apprehenſive, 


leſt ſo unequal a coriteſt, beſides ravaging the Palatine's hereditary dominions, - 
would end in the total alienation of the people from their antient ſovereign, by 
whom they were plundered, and in an attachment to their new maſters, by whom 
they were protected . He therefore wiſely perſuaded his fon-in-taw co difarm, 
under colour of duty and ſubmiſſlon to the Emperor: And accordingly, Mans- 
Fldr was diſmiſſed from the Palatine's ſervice ; and that famous general withdrew 
his army into the Low Countries, and there received a commiſfion from the ſtates 
of the United Provinces, | 3 | 
To ſhew how little account wis made of James's. negotiations abroad, there is 


2 pleaſantry which is mentioned by all hiſtorians, and which, for that reaſon, 


ſhall have place here. In a farce, acted at Bruſſels, a_courier was introduced car- 
rying the doleful news, that the Palatinate would ſoon be wreſted from the houſe 
of Auſtria; ſo powerful were the ſuccours, which, from all quarters, were haften- 
ing to the relief of the deſpoiled Elector: The King of Denmark had agreed to 
contribute to his aſſiſtance a hundred thouland pickled herrings, the Dutch a 
hundred thouſand butter-boxes, and the King of 'England a hundred thouſand 
ambaſſadors, On other occaſions he was painted with a ſcabbard, but without 
a ſword ; or with a ſword, which no body could draw, tho” ſeveral were pulling 
at it r. | Os | „ 

Ir was not from his negotiations with the Emperor or the Duke of Bavaria, 
that James expected any ſucceſs in his project of reſtoring the Palatine : His eyes 
were entirely turned towards Spain; and if he could effectuate his ſon's marriage 
with the Infanta, he doubted not, but that after ſo intimate a conjunction, this 
other point could eaſily be obtained. The negotiations of that court being natu- 
rally dilatory, it was not eaſy for a prince of ſo little penetration in buſineſs, to 
diſtinguiſh whether the difficulties, which otcurred, were real or affected; and 
he was ſurprized, after negotiating five years, on ſo ſimple a demand, that he 
was not more advanced than at the beginning. The diſpenſation of Rome was 
requiſite for the marriage of the Infanta with a proteſtant prince; and the King of 


® Parl. Hifl. vol. v. p. 484. 1 Kennet, p. 749. : 
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Spain, having andertalon 2n/yrocere that Meade had thereby acquired the Chip. 


means of retarding at pleaſure, or of forwarding the marriage, and at the ſame 
time of concealing entirely his artifices from the court of England. 

Ix order to remove all obſtacles, James diſpatched Digby, ſoon afterwards cre- 
ated Earl of Briſtol; as his ambaſſador to Philip IV. who had lately ſucceeded his 


2 father, in il ern of Spain. He ſecretly employed Gage as his agent at Rome 


| ng that the difference of religion was the principal, if not ſole difficulty 

which retarded the marriage, he reſolved to ſoften that objection as much as poſ- 
fible, He iſſued public orders for diſcharging all popiſh recuſants, who were im- 
priſoned z and it was daily apprehended, that he would forbid, for the future,. the 


execution of the penal laws Tas againſt them. For this ſtep, ſo oppoſite to 
the rigid ſpirit of his ſubjecta, he took care to apologize 3 and he even endeavoured 


to aſcribe it to his great zeal for the reformed religion, He had been making ap- 
plications, he ſaid, to all foreign princes for ſome indulgence to the diſtreſſed pro- 
teſtants; and he was ſtill anſwered by objeQions derived from the ſeverity of the 
Engliſh laws againft catholics . And indeed, it might probably occur to him, 
chat, if the extremity of religious zeal was ever to abate among the chriſtian ſets, 
one of them muſt begin; and nothing would be more honourable for England, 
than to have led the way in ſentiments ſo wile and moderate. 

Nor only the religious puritaos murmured at this tolerating meaſure of the 
King: The lovers of civil liberty were alarmed at ſo importance an exertion of his 
prerogative. But among other dangerous articles of authority, the kings of Eng- 
land were, at that time, dleſſed of the diſpenſing power ; at leaſt, were in the 
conſtant practice of ng it. Beſides, tho the royal prerogative in civil mat 
ters was then exorbitant, the princes, during ſome late reigns, had been accuſtomed ' 

to aſſume till higher in eccleſiaſtical. And the King failed aot to repreſent the 
toleration of catholics as a meaſure entirely of that nature. 


By James's conceſſion in favour of the catholics, be obtained his end. The 
fame religious motives, which bad hitherto rendered the court of Madrid inſincere 
in all che ſteps taken wich regard to the marriage, were now the chief cauſe of pro- 
moting it. By its means, it was there hoped, the Engliſh catholics would, for the 
future, enjoy eaſe and indulgence; and the Infanta would be the happy inſtrument 
of procuring to the church ſome "tranquillity, after the many ſevere perſecu- 


tions which it had hitherto undergone. The Earl of Briſtol, a miniſter of vi- 


gilance and penetration, and who had formerly oppoſed all alliance with catho- 
| lics , was now fully convinced of the ſincerity of Spain and he was ready to con - 


gratulate the King on che entire completion of all his views and projets g. A. 


 * Franklyn, p. 69. Ruhen, vol. i. p. 63. 4 Dafbwenth, volci. p. 292. t Ruck- 
worth, OI | 
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daughter of Spain, whom he repreſents as extremely accompliſhed, would ſoon, he 
ſaid, arrive in England, and bring with her an immenſe fortune of two millions *,- 
.a ſum four times greater than Spain had ever before given with any princeſs. "oY 


What was of more importance to the King's honour and happineſs, Briſtol conſi- 


deted this match as an infallible prognoſtic of the Palatine's reſtoration ; nor would 
Philip, he thought, ever have beſtowed his fiſter and ſo large a fortune, under the 
proſpect of entering, next day, into a war with England. So exact was his in- 
telligence, that the moſt ſecret councils of the Spaniards, he boaſts, had never 
eſcaped him ; and he found that they had, all along, conſidered the marriage 
of the Iofanta and the reſtitution of the Palatinate as meaſures cloſely connected, 
or altogether inſeparable f. However little calculated James's character to extort 


ſo vaſt a conceſſion ; however improper the meaſures which he had purſued for 


obtaining that end; the ambaſſador could not withſtand the plain evidence of facts, 


by which Philip now demonſtrated his ſincerity. Perhaps too, like a wiſe man, 


he conſidered, that reaſons of ſtate, which are ſuppoſed ſolely to influence the 
councils of monarchs, are not always the motives which there predominate ; that 
the milder views of gratitude, honour, friendſhip, generoſity, are frequently able, 
among princes as well as private perſons, to counterbalance theſe ſelfiſh conſide- 
rations ; that the juſtice and moderation of James had been ſo conſpicuous in all 
theſe tranſactions, his reliance on Spain, his confidence in her friendſhip, that he 
had, at laſt, obtained the cordial alliance of that nation, ſo celebrated for honour 
and fidelity, Or if politics muſt ſtill be ſuppoſed the ruling motive of all public 

meaſures, the maritime power of England was ſo great, the 8 


paniſh dominions ſo 
divided, as might well induce the council of Philip to think, that a ſincere friend - 


| ſhip with the maſters of the ſea could not be purchaſed by too many conceſſions 5. 


And as James, during ſo many years, had been allured and ſeduced by hopes and 
proteſtations, his people enraged by delays and diſappointments; it would pro- 

bably occur, that there was now no medium left between the moſt inveterate ha- 
tred and the moſt intimate alliance between the nations. Not to mention, that, as 
a new ſpirit began about this time to animate the councils of France, the friend- 


ſhip of England became every day more cpa to the 9 and ſecurity of 


the Spaniſh monarchy. 


* It appears by „ 05 
600,000 pounds ſterling : A very great ſum, and almoſt equal to all the ſama which the n. 
dariog the whole courſe of this reign, had hitherto beſtowed on the King. 

+ Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 272. 


t We find by private letters between Philip IV. and the Conde Olivarez, ſhown by the latter to 
Buckingham, that the marriage and reſtitution of the Palatinate were always conſidered by the court 


of Spain as inſeparable. See Franklyn, p. 71, 72. Ruſhworth, aa * 71, bo, 299, 300. Parl. 
HO p. 66, $ Franklyn, p. 72, Hs; 
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ann therefore, agreed between the parties, nought was want- 
ing Nha the diſpenſation from Rome, which might be conſidered. as a mere for- 
mality *. The King, juſtified by ſucceſs, now exulted in his pacific councils, and 
| boaſted of his ſuperior ſagacity and penetration; when all theſe flattering proſpects 
were blaſted by the temerity of a man, whom he had fondly exalted from a private 
condition to be the bane of himſelf, of his family, and of his people. 


- Evzs Gace the fall of Somerſet, Buckingham had govemell with an uncon- 
troled ſway, both the court and nation ; and could James's eyes have been open- 
ed, he had now full opportunity of obſerving how unfit his favourite was for the 
high ſtation to which he was raiſed. Some accompliſhments of a courtier he poſ- 
ſefſed : Of every talent of a minifter ke was utterly devoid. Headlong in his 
paſſions, and incapable equally of prudence and of diffimulation : Sincere from 
violence rather than candor ; expenſive from profuſion more than generoſity : A 
warm friend, a furious enemy; but without any choice or diſcernment in either: 
With theſe qualities. he had early and quickly mounted to the higheſt rank; and 
partock at once of the inſolence which attends a fortune newly acquired, and the 
impetuolity which belongs to o perſons born in high ſtarions, and —_ — with 
oppoſition. 

Anon thoſe, who had leeds? the arrogance of this overgrown favourite, 
the Prince of Wales himſelf had not been entirely ſpared ; and a great coldneſs, if 
not an'enmity, had, for that reaſon, taken place between them. Buckingham, de- 
firous of an opportunity,” which might connect him with the Prince and overcome 
his averſion, and at the ſame time envious of the great credit acquited by Briſtol in 
the Spaniſh negotiation, bethought himſelf of an expedient, by which he might, at 
once, gratify both theſe inclinations, He repreſented to Charles, Thar perſons of his 
exalred ſtation were peculiarly unfortunate in their marriage, the chief cireum- 
ſtance in life; and commonly received into their arms a bride, unknown to them, 
to whom they were unknown ; not endeared by ſympathy, not obliged by ſervices ; 
wooed by treaties alone, by negotiations, by political intereſts : That how- 
ever accompliſhed the Infanta, ſhe muſt till} confider herſelf as a melancholy 
victim of ſtate, and could not but think with averſion of that day when ſhe was to 
enter the bed of a ſtranger : and paſſing into a foreign countty and a new family, 


bid adieu for ever to her father's houſe and to her native land: That it was in the 


Prince's power to ſoften all theſe rigours, and lay ſuch an obligation on her, as would 
attach the moſt indifferent temper, as would warm the coldeſt affections: That his 


journey to Madrid would be an unexpected gallantry, which would equal all the 
fictions of Spaniſh romance, and ſuiting the amorous and enterprizing character of 


OVERS immediately introduce him to the Princeſs 
* Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 66. 
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v. rafter of a devoted lover and daring adventurer: That the negotiations with regard 


to the Palatinate, which had hitherto languiſhed in the hands of miniſters, would 
quickly be rerminated by ſo illuftrious an agent, ſeconded by the mediation and 
intreaties of the grateful Infanta: That the Spaniſh generoſity, moved by that 
- unexampled truſt and confidence, would make conceſſions beyond what could be 
expected from political views and conſiderations: And that he would quickly 
return to the King with the glory of having re-eſtabliſhed the unhappy Palatine, 
by the ſame 1 which procured him the affections and the perſon of the 
Spaniſh Princeſs ® 


Taz mind of 8 young Prince, replete 'with was . by theſe 
generous and romantic ideas. He agreed to make application to. the King for his 
approbation, They choſe che moment of his kindeſt and moſt jovial humour; 
and more by the carneſtneſs which they expreſſed, than y the force of their rea- 
| ſons, they obtained a haſty and unguarded conſent to their undertaking, And 
having engaged his promiſe to keep. their purpoſe ſecret, they left him, in order. 
to make preparations for their journey. 

Jo ſooner was the King alone, than his temper, more cautious. than 8 
ſuggeſted very different views of the matter, and repreſented every difficulty and 
danger which could occur. He reflected, that, however the world might pardon: 
this ſally of youth in the Prince, they would never forgive himſelf, who, at his 
years, and after his experience, could entruſt his only ſon, the heir of his crown, 
the prop of his age; to-the diſcretion of fareigners, without ſo much as providing 
the frail ſecurity: of a.ſafe conduct in his favour : That, if the Spaniſh monarch was 
ſincere in his profeſſions, a few months muſt finiſh the treaty of marriage, and. 
bring the Infanta into England; if he was not ſincere, the folly was ſtill more. 
egregious of committing the Prince into. his hands: That Philip, when poſſeſſed of. 
ſo. invaluable a pledge, might well riſe in his demands, and impoſe harder condi- 
tions of treaty : And that the temerity of this enterprize was ſo apparent, that the. 
event, however proſperous, could. never juſtify it; and if diſaſtrous, it would ren · 
der himſelf infamous to his people,, and ridiculous to all poſterity +. | 


Tonuzwrzp with theſe reflections, ſo ſoon as the Prince and Buckingham 
returned for their diſpatches, he informed them of all the reaſons which had de- 
termined him to change his reſolution; and he begged them to deſiſt from ſo fooliſh- 
an adventure. The Prince received the diſappointment with forrowful-ſubmiſſon: 
and filet tears: Buckingham preſumed to ſpeak in an imperious tone, which he 
bad ever experienced to be prevalent over his too eaſy maſter. He told the King, 
that nobody, for the future, would believe any thing he ſaid, when he retracted ſo 
ſoon the promiſe, ſo ſolemnly given ;- that he plainly diſcerned this change of re- 


® Clarendon, vol. i. p. 11, 12: + ld. p. 14. 
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| ſolution to proceed from another breach. of his word, u He mn 
ter to ſome raſcal, who had furniſhed him with thoſe pitiful reaſons, which he had 
alleged, and he doubted not but he ſhould hereafter know who his counſellor had 
been; and that if he receded from what he had promiſed, it would be ſuch a diſob- 
ligation to the Prince, who had now ſet his heart-upon the journey, after his Ma- 


jeſty's approbation, that he could never a 21 nor forgive any man who had 


been the cauſe of it . 

Tux King with great 3 | fortified by many oaths, made his apology, 
by denying, that he had communicated the matter to any man; and finding bim- 
ſelf affailed, as well by the boiſterous importunities of Buckingham, as by the warm 
entreaties of his ſon, whoſe applications had hitherto, on other occaſions, been 
_ always dutiſul, never earneſt; he had again the weakneſs to aſſent to their purpoſed 


journey. It was agreed, that Sir Francis Cottington alone, the Prince's ſecretary, 
and Endymion Porter, gentleman of his bed-chamber, ſhould accompany them 


Cha 


v. 


1623. 


and the former being at that time in the anti- chamber, he was N called 


in by the King's orders. 
JAuxs told Cottington, that he had always been e and therefore 


he was now to truſt him in an affair of the higheſt importance, which he was not. 


Th upon, his life, to diſcloſe to any man whatever. Cottington, added he, here 


is baby Charles and Stenny (theſe ridiculous appellations he uſually gave to the 
Prince and Buckingham) © who have a great mind to g0 poſt into Spain, and fetch 
home the Infanta: They will have but two more in their company, and have 


. 4 choſen you for one. What think you of the journey? Sir Francis, who 
was a prudent man, and had refided ſome years in Spain as the King's agent, was 


truck with all the obvious objections to ſuch an enterprize, and ſcrupled not to 
declare them. The King threw himſelf upon his bed, and cried, I old you this 
before; and fell into new paſſion and lamentation, complaining that he was undone, 
and ſhould loſe baby Charles. | 


Taz Prince ſhowed by his countenance, chat he was extremely diſlatafed with | 


Cottington's diſcourſe ; but Buckingham broke into an open paſſion againſt 
him. The King, he told him, aſked him only of the journey and of the manner 
of travelling; particulars, of which he might be a competent judge, having gone the 


road fo often by poſt ; but that he, without being called to it, had the preſump- 


tion to give his advice upon matters of ſtate and againſt his maſter, which he ſhould 
repent ſo long as he lived. A thouſand other reproaches he added, which put the 
poor King into a new agony. in behalf of a ſervant, who, he foreſaw,-would ſuffer 
for anſwering him honeſtly. Upon which he ſaid with ſome commotion : Nay, 


by * Stenny, you are much to blame for uſing bim ſo : He anſwered me direſ y to the 
. + Clarendon, vol. i. p. 16. 1 
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v. racter of a devoted lover and daring adventurer: That the negotiations with regard 


to the Palatinate, which had hitherto languiſhed in the hands of miniſters, would 
quickly be rerminated by ſo illuftrious an agent, ſeconded by the mediation and 
intreaties of the grateful Infanta : That the Spaniſh generoſity, moved by that 


_ - unexampled truſt and confidence, would make conceſſions beyond what could be 


expected from. political views and conſiderations: And that he would quickly 
return to the King with the glory of having re-eſtabliſhed the unhappy Palatine, 
by the ſame ON which prone him the affections and the perſon of the 


' Spaniſh Princeſs ®. 


Taz mind of the young Prince, replete with candeg, was inflamed by theſe 
generous and romantic ideas. He agreed to make application. to. the King for his 
approbation, They. choſe che moment of his kindeſt and moſt jovial humour; 
and more by the carneſtneſs which they expreſſed, than y the force of their rea- 
ſons, they obtained a haſty and unguarded conſent to their undertaking, And 
having engaged his promiſe to keep. their purpoſe ſecret, 1 left him, in order 
to make preparations for their journey. 

No ſooner was the King alone, than his abe more cautious than 8 
ſuggeſted very different views of the matter, and repreſented every difficulty and 
danger which could occur. He reflected, that, however the world might pardon 


this ſally of youth in the Prince, they would never forgive himſelf, who, at his 


years, and after his experience, could entruſt his only ſon, the heir of his crown, 
the prop of his age; to-the diſcretion of fareigners, without ſo much as providing 
the frail ſecurity: of a ſafe conduct in his favour : That, if the Spaniſh monarch was 
ſincere in his profeſſions, a few months muſt finiſh the treaty of marriage, and. 
bring the Infanta into England; if he was not ſincere, the folly was ſtill more. 
egregious of committing the Prince into. his hands: That Philip, when poſſeſſed of. 
ſo. invaluable a pledge, might well riſe in his demands, and impoſe harder condi - 
tions af treaty : And that the temerity of this enterprize was ſo apparent, that the. 
event, however proſperous, could never juſtify it; and if diſaſtrous, it would ren» 


der himſelf infamous to his people,, and ridiculous to all poſterity +. 


ToxmenTED: with theſe reflections, ſo ſoon as the Prince and Buckingham 
returned for their diſpatches, he informed them of all the reaſons which had de- 
termined him to change his reſolution ; and he begged them to deſiſt from ſo fooliſh 
an adventure. The Prince received the diſappointment with forrowful-ſubmiſſion: 
and ſilent tears: Buckingham preſumed to ſpeak in an imperious tone, which he 
had ever experienced to be prevalent over his too eaſy maſter. He told the King, 
chat nobody, for the future, would believe any thing he ſaid, when he retracted ſo 
„ ſo ſolemaly given; that he plainly diſcerned this AP of re» 


® Clarendon, vol. i, p. 11, 12: | . 
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| ſolution to proceed from another breach of bis word, in communicating the mat- 
ter to ſome raſcal, who had furniſhed him with thoſe pitiful reaſons, which he had 
alleged, and he doubted not but he ſhould hereafter know who his counſellor had 


been; and that if he receded from what he had promiſed, it would be ſuch a diſob- 


ligation to the Prince, who had now ſet his heart upon the journey, after his Ma- 
jeſty's approbation, e 8 Pe nor forgive any on had 
been, the cauſe of it +. | 

Tax King with great carneſtneſs, fortified by many oaths, made bis apology, 
by denying, that he had communicated the matter to any man z and finding him- 
ſelf affailed, as well by the boiſterous importunities of Buckingham, as by the warm 
entreaties of his ſon, whoſe applications had hitherto, on other occaſions, been 
| always dutiſul, never earneſt; he had again the weakneſs to aſſent to their purpoſed 
journey. It was agreed, that Sir Francis Cottington alone, the Prince's ſecretary, 


and Endymion Porter, gentleman of his bed-chamber, ſhould accompany them; 


Chap V 


and the former being at that time in the anti-chamber, he was n called 


in by the King's orders. 
Jams told Cortington, that he had always been an honeſt man, and therefore 


he was now to truſt him in an affair of the higheſt importance, which he was not, 


: upon his life, to diſcloſe to any man whatever. Cottington, added he, here 
is baby Charles and Stenny* (theſe ridiculous appellations he uſually gave to the 
Prince and Buckingham) © who have a great mind to go poſt into Spain, and fetch 
„% home the Infants: They will have but two more in their company, and have 
.* 2 you for one. What think you of the journey?“ Sir Francis, who 


was a prudent man, and had reſided ſome years in Spain as the King's agent, was 


ſtruck with all the obvious objections to ſuch an enterprize,-and ſcrupled not to 
declare them. The King threw himſelf upon his bed, and cried, I told you this 

Before; and fell into new paſſion and lamentation, OP" that he was undone, 
and ſhould loſe baby Charles. 


Tus Prince owed by bis Senses, that he was extremely diſſriafed wich 


Cottington's diſcourſe ; but Buckingham broke into an open paſſion againſt = 


him, The King, he told him, ' aſked him only of the journey and of the manner 
of travelling; particulars, of which he might be a competent judge, having gone the 
road ſo often by poſt; but that he, without being called to it, had the preſump- 
tion to give his advice upon matters of ſtate and againſt his maſter, which he ſhould 
repent ſo long as he lived. A thouſand other reproaches he added, which put the 
poor King into a new agony in behalf of a ſervant, who, he foreſaw, would ſuffer 
for anſwering him honeſtly. Upon which he ſaid with ſome commotion : Nay, 


by Gad, Stenvy, y6u are much to blame for uſing him ſo : He anſwered me direfty to the 


t Clarendon, vol. i, p. 16. | a 
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Chap. V. queſtion which I aſted bim, and very honeſtly and wiſth ; and yet, you know, be ſaid mo 
| #629 more, than I told you before be was called in. However, after all this paſſion on 
both ſides, James renewed his conſent ; and proper directions were given for the 
journey. Nor was he now at any loſs to diſcover, that the whole intrigue was 
originally contrived by Buckingham, as well as purſued violently by his fpiric 
Tuzse circumſtances, which ſo well characterize the perfons, ſeem to have 
been related by Cottington to Lord Clarendon, from whom they are here tran- 
ſcribed; and tho? minute, are not undeſerving of a place in hiſtor x. 
Tue Prince and Buckingham, with their two attendants, and Sir Richard Gra- 
ham, maſter of horſe to Buckingham, paffed diſguiſed and undiſcovered thro? 
France; and they even ventured into a court-ball at Paris, where Charles ſaw the 
Princeſs Henrietta, whom he afterwards eſpouſed, and who was, at that time, in the 
-thof March, Boom of youth and beauty. In eleven days after their departure from London, 
they arrived at Madrid; and ſurprized every body by a ſtep fo little uſual among 
great princes. The Spaniſh monarch immediately paid Charles a viſit, expreſſed 
the utmoſt gratitude for the confidence repoſed in him; and made warm proteſ- 
| rations of a correſpondent confidence and friendſhip. By the moſt ſtudied civi- 
Thc Prince's Rties, he ſhowed the reſpect, which he bore his royal gueſt. He gave him a gol- 
| journey to den key, which opened all his apartments, that the Prince might, without any 
Spain. introduction, have acceſs to him at all hours: He took the left hand of him on 
every occaſion, except in the apartments aſſigned to Charles; for there, he ſaid, 
the Prince was at home: Charles was introduced into, the palace wich the ſame 
£ pomp and ceremony which attended the Kings of Spain on their coronation: The 
council received public orders to obey him as the King himſelf : Olivarez himſelf, 
tho” a grandee of Spain, who are always covered before their own King, would not 
put on his hat in the Prince's preſence ® : All the priſons of Spain were thrown 
open, and all the priſoners received their freedom, as if the event, the moſt ho- 
nourable and moſt fortunate, had happened to the monarchy +: And every ſump- 
tuary law with regard to apparel was ſuſpended during his reſidence in Spain. 
The Inſanta, however, was only ſhown to her lover in public; the Spaniſh ideas 
of decency being ſo ſtrict, as not to allow of any more intercourſe, till the arrival 
of the diſpenſation 4. | . „„ C00, 
Tut point of honour was carried ſo far by that generous people, that no at- 
tempt was made, on account of the advantage, which they had acquired, of im- 
poling any harder conditions of treaty : Their pious zeal only prompted them, on 
one occaſion, to deſire more conceſſions in the religious articles ; but, on the 
polition' of Briſtol, accompanied with ſome reproaches, they immediately deſiſted. 


e Frank'yn, p. 73- t . p. . t Ruſhwont, vol. i. p. 77. 
The 


The Pope, however, „GGG in Madrid, tacked ſome new 
cClauſes to the diſpenſation *, and it became neceſſary to tranſmit the articles to 
London, that the King might there ratify them. This treaty, which was made 
public, conſiſted of ſeveral articles, chiefly- regarding the exerciſe of the catholic 
religion by the Infanta and her family. Nothing could reaſonably be found fault 

| with, except one article, in which the King promi ſed, that the children ſhould be 
educated by the Princefs, till ten years of age. This condition could not be in- 
ſiſted on, but with a view of ſeaſoning their minds with catholic prejudices; and 
tho? ſo tender an age ſeemed little ſuſceprible of theological tenets, yet the ſame 


reafon, which made the Pope infert. that aueh, ſhould have induced the King to 


reject it. 

Brstors the public treaty, Gus vow Ruta ata, privately fworn to by 
the King; in which he promiſed to ſuſpend the penal laws enacted againſt catholics, 
to procure a repeal of them in parliament, and to grant a toleration for the exer- 
ciſe of the catholic retigion in private houſes +. Great murmurs, we may believe, 
would have ariſen againſt theſe articles, had they been made known to the public; 


Chen. V. 
1623. 


ſince we find it to have been imputed as an enormous crime to the Prince, that, 


having received, about this time, a- very civil letter from n he was in- 
duced to return a very civil anſwer J. 


Mx an while Gregory XV. who granted the diſpenſation, died; and Urban VIII. 
was choſen in his place. Upon this event, the nuncio refuſed to deliver the dif- 


penſation, till it ſhould be renewed by Urban; and that crafty pontiff delayed the 


ſending a new diſpenſation, in hopes, that, during the Prince's reſidence in Spain, 
ſome expedient might be fallen upon to operate his converſion. The King of 
England, as well as the Prince, became impatient. On the firſt hint, Charles 
obtained permiſſion to return ; and Philip graced hit departure with all the cir- 
cumſtances of elaborate civility and reſpect, which had attended his arrival. He 
even erected a pillar, on the ſpot where they took leave of each other, as a mo- 
nument of mutual friendſhip-: and the Prince, having ſworn to the obſervance of 


all the articles, entered on bis journey, and embarked on board che Engliſn fleet at 


St. Andero. 

Tus character of Charles, compoſed: of decency, reſerve, modeſtly, ſobriety ; 
virtues ſo agreeable to the manners of the Spaniards; the unparalleled confidence, 
which he had repoſed in their nation ; the romantic gallantry, which he had prac- 
tiſed. towards their princeſs; all theſe circumſtances, joined ro his youth and ad- 
vantageous figure, had endeared him to the whole court of Madrid, and had im- 
preſſed the moſt favourable ideas of him j. But, in the ſame proportion, that the 


* Ruſhworth, vol. i. p.84. + Franklyn, p. 80. Ruſfiworth, vol. l. p. 89. | Kennet, p. 769. 


t Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 82. Franklyn, p. 27. | Franklyn, p. 80. Ruſhwor th, vol. i. p. 103. 
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Prince was beloved and eſteemed, was Buckingham deſpiſed and hated: . His be- 
haviour, compoſed of Engliſh familiarity and French vivacity ; his ſallies of paſ- 
ſion, his indecent freedoms with the Prince, his diſſolute pleaſures, his arrogant, 


impetuous temper, which he neither could, nor cared-to diſguiſe; qualities, like 
theſe, could, moſt of them, be eſteemed no where, but to the Spaniards were the 


objects of peculiar averſion . They could not conceal their ſurprize, that ſuch 


a youth could intrude into a negotiation, now conducted to a period, by ſo ac- 


compliſhed a miniſter as Briſtol, and could aſſume to himſelf all the merit of it. 


"They lamented the Infanta's fate, who muſt be approached by a man, whoſe teme- 


rity ſeemed to reſpect no laws, divine or human +. And when they obſerved, 

that he had the imprudence to inſult. the Conde Duke of Olivarez, their prime mi- 
niſter z every one, who was ambitious of paying court to the Spaniſh, became de- 
ſirous of ſhowing a contempt for the Engliſh favourite. _ 


Tax Duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that his own attachment to the Spa- | 


niſh nation and to the King of Spain was extreme; that he would contribute to 


every meaſure, which could cement the friendſhip between England and them; 
and that his peculiar ambition would be to facilitate the Prince's marriage with the 
Infanta. But, he added, with a ſincerity, equally inſolent and ,indiſcreet, With 
regard to you, Sir, in particular, you muſt not conſider me as your friend, but muſt ever 

expett from me all poſſib!e- enmily and oppoſition, The Conde Duke replied, with a 
becoming dignity, that he very willingly accepted of what was ann him: 
And on theſe terms the favourites parted 4. 

BuckinGHAM, ſenſible how odious he was become to Sn Spaniards, Fa | 
dreading the influence, which that nation would naturally acquire after the arrival 
of the Infanta, reſolved to employ all his credit, in order to prevent the marriage. 
By what arguments he could engage the Prince to offer ſuch an inſult to the Spa- 
niſh nation, from whom he had met with ſuch generous treatment; by what co- 
lours-he could diſguiſe the ingratitude, and imprudence of ſuch a meaſure; theſe 
are totally unknown to us, It only appears, that his impetuous and domineering 
character had acquired, what it ever after maintained, a total aſcendant over the 
gentle and modeſt temper of Charles; and, when the Prince left Madrid, he 
was firmly determined, notwithſtanding all his profeſſions, to break off the treaty 
'with Spain. 

- Ir is not likely, chat Buckingham prevailed ſo eaſily with Jamez to abandon a 
project, which, during ſo many years, had been the object of all his wiſhes, and 
which he had now unexpectedly conducted to a happy period j. A rupture with 
Spain, the loſs of two millions, were proſpecis little _—_ to this pacific and 


® Ruſhworth, vol.i. p. 11. + Clarendon, vol. i. p. 36. * 
t Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 103. Clarendod, vol. i. p. 37. : 4 Hacket's Life of Millan: 


6 indigent 


indigent monarch :: But finding his only fon bent againſt a match, which had al- Ch 
ways been oppoſed by his people and his parliament, he yielded to difficulties, 
which he had not courage nor ſtrength of mind ſufficient to reſiſt. The Prince, 
therefore, and Buckingham, on their arrival at London, aſſumed entirely the di- 
rection of the negotiation; and it was their buſineſs to ſeek for pretences by which 
they could give a colour to their intended violation of treaty. 
Tno' the reſtitution of the Palatinate had ever been conſidered by Janes: as & 
natural or. neceſſary conſequence of the Spaniſh alliance, he had always forbid his 
miniſters to inſiſt on it as a preliminary article to the concluſion of the marriage- 
treaty, He conſidered, that that principality was now entirely i in the hands of the 
Emperor and the Duke of Bavaria ; and that it was no longer in the King of Spain's. 
power, by a ſingle ſtroke of his pen, to reſtore it to the antient proprietor. The 
ſtri& alliance of Spain. with: theſe Princes would engage Philip, he thought, to 


V.. 
s 


ſoften ſo diſagreeable a demand by every art of negotiation; and many articles muſt,. 5 


of neceſlity, be adjuſted, before ſuch an important point could be effectuated. Ir 
was ſufficient, in James's opinion, if the ſincerity of the Spaniſh court could, for 
the preſent, be aſcertainedz and, dreading farther delays of the marriage, ſo long: 
wiſhed for, he was reſolved to truſt the Palatine' s full reſtoration to the event of 


future councils and deliberations *®. 


Tuis whole ſyſtem of politics, an now reverts and he overturned 
every ſuppoſition, upon which the treaty had hitherto been conducted. Aftef 
many fruitleſs artifices were employed to delay or prevent the eſpouſals;- Briſtol: 
received poſitive orders not to deliver the proxy, which had been left in his hands, 
nor to finiſn. the marriage, till ſecurity was given for the full reſtitution of the Pa- 
latinate T. Philip underſtood this language. He had been acquainted with the 
diſguſt received by Buckingham; and deeming him a man, capable of ſacrificing; 
to his own ungovernable paſſions, the greateſt intereſts of his maſter and of his 


country, he had expected that the unbounded: credit of that favourite would be 


employed to embroil the two nations. Determined, however, to throw the blame 


of the rupture entirely on the Engliſh, he delivered into Briſtol's hand a written Marriage- 
promiſe, by which he bound himſelf to procure the reſtoration of the Palatine, W 


either by perſuaſion, or by every other poſſible means ; and, when he found that 
that conceſſion gave no ſatisfaction, he ordered the Infanta to lay aſide the title of 
Princeſs of Wales, which ſhe bore after the arrival of the diſpenſation from 
Rome, and to drop the ſtudy of the Engliſh language 1. And thinking that 
fuch raſh councils as now governed the court of England would not ſtop at the 


breach of the marriage-treaty, he ordered preparations for. war. OY to be · 


made throughout all his dominions |. 
» Par), Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 55. 1 Kennet, p. 776. 
4; Franklyn, p. 80. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 112. {. Ruſiworth, vol. i. p. 114. 
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Tavs James, having, by means, inexplicable from all the rules of politics, con- 
ducted, fo near an honourable end, the marriage of his fon and the reſtoration of 
his ſon-in-law, failed at laſt of his purpoſe, by means equally unaccountable. = 

Bur, tho? the expedients, already uſed by Buckingham, were ſufficiently inglo- 
rious, both for himſelf and for the nation; it was neceffary for him, ere he could 
fully effect his purpoſe, to employ artifices ſtill more ſhameful and diſhonourable. 


Tus King, having broke with Spain, was bond 20-0 new meaſures; 


and, without the afliſtance of parliament, no effectual ſtep of any kind could be 


taken. The benevolence, which; during the interval, had been rigorouſly exacted 
for the recovery of the Palatinate, tho! levied ſor ſo popular an end, had procured 
the King leſs money than ill-will from his ſubjecta . Whatever diſcouragements, 


" 15 "ER therefore, he might receive from his ill agreement with former parliaments, there 


19th of Feb. 


was a neceſſity of ſummoning once more this aſſembly; and, ir might be hoped, 


that the Spaniſh alliance, which gave ſuch umbrage, beingrabandoned; the com- 
mons would now be better ſatisfied with the King's adminiſtration. Ia his ſpeech 


to. the houſes, James dropped ſome hints of the cauſes of complaint which he had 


againſt Spain ; and he graciouſly condeſcended to aſk the parliament's advice, which | 


he had ever before rejected, with, regard to the conduct of fo important an affair 


as his ſon's marriage +. Buckingham delivered, to a committee of lords and com- 
mons, a long narrative, which he pretended to be true and .compleat, of every ſtep 
taken in the negotiations with Philip: But partly by the ſuppreſſion of ſome facts. 
partly by the falſe colouring laid on others, this narrative was calculated intirely to 


- miſlead the parliament, and to throw on the court of Spain the reproach of arti- 


not himſelf any nearer his purpoſe :; and that Briſtol had never brought the 


treaty 
beyond general profeſſions and declarations : That the Prince, doubting the good 
intentions of Spain, reſolved: at laſt to take a journey to Madrid, and put the mat- 
ter tothe utmoſt trial: That he there found ſuch artificial dealing as made him 


conclude all the ſteps taken towards the marriage to be falſe and deceitful: That | 


the reſtitution of the Palatinate, which had ever been regarded by the King as an 
eſſential preliminary, was not ſcriouſly intended by Spain: And that, after endur- 
ing much ill-uſage, the Prince was obliged to return to England, without any 


hopes, either of obtaining the Infanta, or of reading the EleQor Palatine 1. 


® To ſhow by what violent meaſures this benevolence was raiſed, Johnſtone tells us, in his Raue 


 Britannicarum hiſtoria, that Barnes, a citizen of London, was the firſt who refuſed to contribute any 


thing ; upon which, the treaſurer ſent him word, that he muſt immediately prepare himſelf to carry 
by poſt a diſpatch into Ireland. The citizen was glad to make his peace by paying a hundred — 
and no one durſt afterwards refuſe the benevolence required. See farther Coke, p. 80. 

+ Franklyn, p. 79. Ruſh worth, vol. i. p. 115, Kennet, p. 778. 

1 Franklyn, p. ity hag c. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p 119, 120, &e. Parl. Hiſt. vol. b 30431 &e. 
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Tuts narrative, which, conſidering the importance of the occaſion, and the Chap. v. 


folemnity of chat aſſembly, to which it was delivered, deſerves great blame, was 
yet vouched for truth by the Prince of Wales, who was preſent ; and the King 
himſelf lent it, indirectly, his authority, by telling the parliament, that it was 
| by. his order Buckingham laid the whole affair before chem. The conduct of theſe 
- princes it is difficult fully to excuſe, - Tu in vain to plead the youth and inexpe · 
rience of Charles; unleſs his inexperience and youth, as is probable ®, if not cer 


tain, really led him-intoerror, and made him ſwallow all the falfiies of Bucking- 


ham. And, tho the King vas here hurried from his own meaſures by the impetu- 
oſity of others ; nothing ſhould have induced him to proſtitute his character, and 
F nnr 
had ſo good reaſon. to entertain a ſuſpicion . 


; ;Bucxinoxan's nartative; however artfully diſguiſed, contained. yet * 


contradictory circumſtances as were ſufficient. to open the eyes of all reaſonable 
men 3 but it concurred ſo well with the paſſions and prejudices of the parliament» 
that no ſcruple vas made of immediately adopting it 1. Charmed with having 
obtained at laſt the opportunity, ſo long wiſhed for, of going ta war with papiſts,. 
they little thought of future conſequences ; but immediately adviſed the King to 
break off both treaties with Spain, as well that which regarded the marriage, 
as that for the reſtitution of the Palatinate 5. The people, ever greedy of war, 
till they ſuffer by it, diſplayed their triumph at theſe violent meaſures by public 
bonefires and ryoicings, and by infults on the Spaniſh miniſters. Buckingham 
was now the favourite of the public and of the parliament. Sir Edward Coke, 
in the houſe of commons, called him the Saviour of the nation j. Every place re- 
ſounded: with his praiſes. And be himſelf, intoxicated by a popularity, which 
he enjoyed ſo little time, and which he ſo little deſerved; violated all duty to his 


indulgent maſter, and entered into cabals with the puritan members, who had 


end tara ora, & He even encouraged ſchemes for aboliſhing 


' * The moment the Privce embarked e St. Andera's, le ful, io. thoſe about him, that it was folly 
in the Spaniards to uſe him ſo ill, and allow him to depart : A proof that the Duke had made him 
believe they were inſincere in the affair of the marriage and the Palatinate : For, as to his reception, 
in other reſpects, it had been altogether unexceptionable : Beſides, had not the Prince believed the Spa. 
niards to be infincere, he had no reaſon to quarrel with them; tho' Backingham had. It a appears, 
therefore, that Charles himſelf muſt have been deceived. The mukiplied delays of the diſpenſation, 


tho' they aroſe from accident, aforded Buckingham a plaulible pratext for charging an 
with iofincerity. 


& I: mel, however, be confelld, that the King afterwards warned the hooks not wn take | 


ham's narrative for his, the it was laid before them by his order. Parl. HiR, vol. vi. . 104. The 


King was probably aſhamed to have been carried ſo far by his favourite. 
7 Ful. Hitt. vol. vi. p. 75. _ $ Franklyn, p. 93. Ruſhwor\ 2 a 
vol. vi p. 103. 1 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 6. . 
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c. v. che order of biſhops, and ſelling the dean had chapter lands. in order to defray che 


7624. 


tempotizing. And for forming am accammodation with Spain was ſo borne down 


F* ; 


erpences of 2 Spaniſh war. And the King, cho“ he till entertained projekte fbr 


by the torrent. of popular prejudices, conducted and inereaſed by B 
that he was at laſt obliged, . to parliament, to declare in favour of hoſ- 
tile meaſures, if they would to ſupport him. Doubts of their finoetity 
in this reſpect; doubts which. the event ſhowed not to be po anger 
bably been one cauſe of his former pacific and dilatory. meafures. 2 


Is his ſpeech on this occaſion, the King began with lamenting bis wither 
that, having fo long valued himſelf on the epithet of the pacific. monarch," he 
ſhould now, in his old age, be obliged to-exchange the blefings of peace for the 
inevitable ealamities of war. He repreſented to them the immenſe and continded 
experice, requiſite for military. armaments ; and Beſides ſupplies, from time to 
time, as they ſhould become neceſſary, he demanded a vote of fix ſubſidies: und 
twelve fifteenths, as a proper ſtock: before the commencement of hoſtilities. He 
told them of his intolerable debts and burthens, - chiefly contracted! by the ſums. 
remitted to the Palatine 5 but he added, that he did not inſiſt on any ſupply for 
his own. relief, and that it was-ſufficient for him; if. the honour and ſecurity of ch 
public were provided for. To remove all ſuſpicion, he, who had ever ſtrenuouſly. 
maintained his prerogative, and even extended it into ſome points eſteemed doube 
ful, now. made a moſt imprudent conceſſion, of which the, conſequerices-mighe. 
have proved fatal to royal authority: He voluntarily offered, that the money 
voted ſnould be paid into a committee of parliament, and ſhould be iſſuech by them. 
wichout being intruſted to his management 14. The commons willingly accepted 
of this conceſſion, ſo unprecedented in an Engliſti monateh s they- voted him only 


_ three-ſyblidits. and chree fiſteenthe 51 and they nen eg Inge ungerne 


r eee his own wants and neeeſſities. 


Abvanvihr was allo taken of the preſent * ingreemont Arness FG. 
2 parliament, in order to paſs the bill againſt monopolies, which had A 4 
deen e . che King, but which had n 


bann 5. 94,9 Ruſhworth, vol: i; p. 129, 130. | | 
4 Ae other particular, bs ments fp of 1,95 inte done From th Kg of Dn | 
mark. In a former ſpesch to-the parliament, he told them that he had expended 500,000 pounds. in 
ihe cet of the Palatine, ade the volonzary contribution given kim by the people. See Franklyn, . 
5. 38. Bat that ie more extraordinary, the treaſurer, in order to-ſhow his-own good ſervices, boaſts - 
10 the parliament, chat, by his contrivance, 60,000-pounds had been ſaved on the head of exchange. . 
is the ſemi remitted to the Pulatit.ate. This. ſeems very great, nor is it conteivable- whence the King. 
could Cre gry ar Ep has Ter a ſam ſo great to be paid in exthange. From the whole, 
rnd © p 3 gens = deprieyogers a mackerel ae aan 
OPT WI Horne See 
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| ger it meteiy declarative and all monopolies were condemned, as .contrary to 
law and r HASTE rene 1. wasthere ſuppoſed, that every 
t of England had intire Powe in diſpoſe of his own actions, provided he 
die "no injury te any of his fellow ſubje&sz, and that no prerogative of the King, 
no wer of any magiſtrate, 'othing but the authority alone of laws, could re- 
rain that unlimited freedom. The full proſecution. of this noble principle into 
all irs neceſſary conſequences, has, at laſt, thro' many conteſts, produced chat ſin- 
Aular and happy government, which at preſent we enjoy *. 
| Tus houſe of commons alſo corroborated, by a new precedent, the important 
Power of impeachment, which, two. years before, they had exerciſed, in the caſe 
ol Chancellor Bacon, and which had lain dormant for more than a century before, 
except when they ſerved as inſtruments of royal vengeance. The Earl of Mid- 
dleſer had been raiſed by Buckingham's intereſt, from the rank of a London 


merchant, ho be Lcd gh. treaſurer of England and, by his activity and addreſs, Y 


his patron, by fcrupling or refuſing forme. demands of money; during the Prince's 
| reſidence in Spain, that favourite vowed revenge, and employed all his credit 
among the commons to procure an impeachment of the treaſurer. The King was 
extremely diſſatisfied with this meaſure, and ,prophefied to the Prince and Duke, 

chat they would live to, have their fill of parliamentary proſecutions +. In a ſpeech 


to the parliament, he endeavoured to apologize for Middleſex, and to ſoften the 
accuſation againſt him . The charge, however, was ſtill. maintained by the com- : 
'mons ; and the treaſurer was found guilty by the peers, tho' the miſdemeanors. 


proved againſt him, were neither numerous nor important. The accepting two 
preſents, of five hundr unds a. piece, ior the paſſing we re, was. the ar- 


7 „ How little this principle had prevailed; ; daring any former pered of the Ehe ow. 
 ticularly'doring the laft reign, which was certainly not ſo perfect a model of liberty as ſome 


would repreſent-it, will eaſily appear from many paſſages in the hiſtory of that reign. But the ideas of 


men were. much changed, during about twenty years of a gentle and peaceſol adminiſtration. - The 


commons, tho' James, of himſelf, had recal'ed all patents of monopolies, were not conteotod without 
a law againft them, and a declarative law too; which was gaining a great point, and eſtabliſhing prin- 


_ ciples very favourable to liberty: But they were extremely grateful, when Elizabeth,” upon petition 


later having once refuſed their requeſts) . end eaigloyed : 


"ſome ſootbing exgrefiions towards them. 

Tus parliament had „F a the frond of Janes that be allowed 
them more freedþm of debate, than ever was indulged by any of his predeceſſors. 'His indulgence 
in this particular, joined to his eaſy temper, was probably one cauſe of the great power aſſumed by the 
commons. Movbeur de le Boderie in his diſpatches, vol. i. 449, mentions the liberty of (peech-in 
the houſe of commons as a new practice. 5 


+ Clarendoo, vol. i. p. 3. 4 Perl. Hid. vel. 1 4 e 


| — This bil „ *r. ; 
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Bail. tho unſucceſsfully, to the impetuous meaſures, ſuggeſted by Buckingham, his own 
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wi ricle of greateſt weight. Elis ſelitence was, to be finied' 50,000 pounds for the 
TI King's uſe, and to ſuffer all the other penalties ' formerly inflicted upon Bacon. 
It fine was afterwards remitted by the Prince, when he mounted tlie throne. * 


Tunis ſeſſion, an addreſs was alſo made, very diſagreeable to the King, craving 
the ſevere execution of the laws againſt catholics. His anſwer was | gracious and 
5 condeſcending - +, tho' he declared againſt perſecution ; ; as being an improper mea-- 
" ſure for the ſuppreſſion of any religion; according to the received t maxim, That 
" the blood of the martyrs was the ſeed of the church, He alſo condemned an intire 
indulgence of the catholics; and ſeemed to repreſent a middle courſe, as the moſt 
humane and moſt politic, He went ſo far as even to affirm, with an oath, that 
"be never had entertained any thought of granting a toleration to theſe religio- 
niſts T. The liberty of exerciſing their religion in private houſes, which he had 
fecretly agreed to in the Spaniſh treaty, he did not eſteem deſerving that name ; 
and it was probably by means of this evaſion, he thought that he had ſaved his 

honour. And as Buckingham, in his narrative |, confeſſed, that the King had 
on of May. 

agreed to a temporary ſuſpenſion of the penal laws againſt: the cathofics, which 
he diſtinguiſhed from'a toleration, a term at that time extremely odious; James 
© eleemed his meaning to be ſufficiently explained, and feared not any reproach of 
falſhood or duplicity, on account of this aſſeveration. Aſter all theſe tranſactions, 
the parliament was prorogued by the King, who let fall ſome hints, tho” in gentle 
terms, of the ſenſe which he entertained of their unkindneſs, in not ſopplying 
bis neceſſities 5. | 

Jus, unable to reſiſt ſo ſtrong a combination as that of his people, his par- 
liament, his ſon, and his favourite, had been compelled to embrace meaſures, for 
which, from temper as well as judgment, he had ever entertained a moſt ſettled 
" averfion, Tho! he diſſembled his reſentment, he began to eſtrange himſelf from 
Buckingham, to whom he aſcribed all thoſe violent councils, and whom he conſi- 
dered as the author, both of the Prince's journey into Spain, and of the breach 
of the marriage-treaty. The arrival of Briſtol, he impatiently longed for; and 
it was by the aſſiſtance of that miniſter, whoſe wiſdom he reſpected, and whoſe 


views he approved, that he hoped, in time, to extricate himſelf from his preſent 
_ difficulties. _ 


Return o C in Spain, eee oopoked, 
wiſe and well-tempered councils, After Charles's departure, upon the firſt appear- 
ance of a change of reſolution, he ſtill interpoſed his advice, and ſtrenuouſly in- 
Liſtce on the baceriy of the Spaniards in the conduct of the treaty, as well as the 


4 Franklyn, p. 101, 102. I des farther, Franklyn, p. 87. - 
1 Parl. Hiſtory, vol. vi. p. 37. | F Franklyn, p. 103. 


advantages, 


5 | JAMES * or 
| advantages, which England muſt reap from the completion of it. Enraged to 


3 that his ſucceſsful and ſkilful labours ſhould be rendered abortive by the le- 
_ vities and-caprices of an inſolent minion, he would underſtand no hints ; and no- 
ching but expreſs orders from his maſter could engage him to make that demand, 
— A — —  — He was not, there 

fore, ſurprized to hear, that Buckingham had declared himſelf his open enemy, 
e before the council and parliament, had thrown out many ſcandalous re- 
flections againſt him. Upon the firſt order, he prepared for leaving Madrid; and 
- he was conducted to the King of Spain and the Conde Duke, in order to n 


- the ceremonial of hi departre. 17D 


Fr ² ei td os chat Briſtol's- 


. —— ſo unworthy a reward, and that his enemies ſhould fo 
far have prevailed as to infuſe prejudices into his maſter and his country againſt a 
- miniſter, who: had ſo faithfully done his duty to both. He entreated him to fix 
- his abode in Spain, rather than expoſe himſelf to the inveterate malice of his rival 
and the ungovernable fury of the people. He offered him every advantage of 
rank and fortune, to ſoften the rigours'of baniſhment-; and, leſt his honour — 
- ſuffer by the deſertion of his native country, the monarch promiſed to confer all 
- theſe advantages, with a public declaration, that they were beſtowed merely for 
his fidelity to the truſt committed to him. And he added, that he eſteemed ſuch 
e of importance to his own ſervice; that all his miniſters, obſerving his 

to virtue even in a ſtranger, ug be the W 
1 ſo generous a maſter. 

Tux Earl of Briſtol, while he expreſſed the ed REF for this princely 
offer, thought himſelf obliged to decline the acceptance of it. He ſaid, that no- 
thing would more confirm all the ralumnies of his enemies than his remaining at 
Madrid, and his receiving honour and preferment from his catholic majeſty; that 


TT 


the higheſt dignity of the Spaniſh monarchy, however valued, would be but an 


- unequatFcompenſation for the loſs of his honour, which he muſt ſacrifice to the 


obtaining it; that he truſted to his own innocence for protection againſt all the 


0 


fury of popular prejudice; and that his maſter was ſo juſt and gracious, that, how-. 
ever he might, for a time, be ſeduced by calumny, he would ſurely afford him 
an opportunity of defending en, and wann Wee fa- - 


. e e PEI. 


So magnanimous an anſwer increaſed the eſteem which Philip had "NOD of 
the ambaſſador. That prince begged him, at leaſt, to accept of a preſent of-10,000 


quests, which might be requiſite for his ſupport, till he could diſſipate the preju- 
dices contracted againſt him; and he promiſed, that this compliance ſhould for 


1 


ever 


upon his arrival in England: ; and tho he was ſoon releaſed from that config :. 
ment, yet orders were carried him from the King, to retite to his country ſeat, 
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©" ever remain u lecret to all the world, and ſhould never come to che know lege of 
mis maſter. There is one perſen, replied the generous Engliſhman, tube muſt ne- 

- cefſarily know if: #5646; eee wks ene ans: n 
| a T 


Nornine could be of greater ee to Bockingbai, than 0 <A 


| -Briflol at a diſtance both from the King and che parliament; leſt che-power:of 
| «ruth, enforced by ſo powerful a ſpeaker, ſhould open-ſcenes, which were but ſuſ- 
pected by the former, and. of which the latter had as yet entertained no manner 


of jealouſy. He applied therefore to James, whoſe weakneſs, diſguiſed to him- 
ſelf under the appearance of fineſſe and diſſimulation, was now become abſolutely 
incurable. A'warrant for ſending Briſtol to the Tower was iſſued immediately 


and to abſtain from all attendance on parliament. He obeyed ; but loudly de- 
manded an opportunity of juſtifying himſelf, and of laying his whole conduct be- 
fore his maſter. On all occaſions, he proteſted his innocence, and threw on his 
enemy the blame of every miſcarriage. - Buckingham, and, at his inſtigation, the 
Prince, declared, that they would be reconciled to Briſtol, if he would but ac- 
know lege his errors and ill conduct: But the ſpirited nobleman, Jealous of his 
honour, refuſed to buy favour at ſo high a price. James had the equity to ſay, 
that the inſiſting on that condition was a ſtrain of -unexampled tyranny : But 
Buckingham ſcrupled not to aſſert, with the utmoſt preſumption, that neither 0 
King, the Prince, nor himſelf were, as yet, ſatisfied of Briſtol's innocence r. 
Wulrz the attachment of the Prince to Buckingham, while the rimidity of 
James, or the ſhame of changing his favourite, kept the whole court in awe; 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Inoioſa, endeavoured to open the King's eyes, and to 
cure his fears by inſtilling greater fears into him. He privately ſlipt into his 
hand a paper, and gave him a ſignal to read it alone. He there told him, that he 
was as much a priſoner at London as ever Francis I. was. at Madrid;; that the Prince 
and Buckingham had conſpired: together, and had the whole court at their devo- 
tion that cabals among the popular leaders in parliament were carrying on to the 
extreme prejudice of his authority : that the project was to conſine him to ſome 


of bis hunting ſeats, and to commit the whole adminiſtration of affairs to the 


management of Charles; and that it was neceſſary for him, by one vigorous effort, 
10 indicate bis liberty. and to puniſh thoſe who had ſo nn 
hie goedneſs and del; S | | . 
| „ Franklyn, p. 86. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 113. 7 4 Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 145. 3 — 
3 Roſh. vol. i. p. 239. 1 Id: vol. i. p, 74 -Hacket's Liſe of Williams, DOTY 
e War 
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| Warr credit James gave to this repreſentation does not appear. He only diſ- Chap. V- 


5 ſome faint ſymptoms, which he inſtantly retracted, of diſſatisfaction with 


Buckingham. All his public meaſures, and all the alliances, into which he en- — 


tered, were founded on the ſyſtem of enmity to the Auſtrian family, and of war 
to be. carried on for the recovery of the Palatinate. 

Tux ſtates of the United Provinces, at this time, were governed by Maurice: 

aud that aſpiring prince, ſenſible that his credit would languiſh during peace, had, 

on the expiration of the twelve years truce, renewed the war with the Spaniſh mo- 

narchy. His great capacity in the military art would have compenſated for the 

inferiority of his forces, had not the Spaniſh-armie®been-commanded by Spinola,- 

a general equally renowned for conduct, and more celebrated for enterprize and 


actiꝰity. In ſuch a ſituation, nothing could be more welcome to the republic than- 
the proſpect of a rupture between James and the catholio King ; and they flattered 
themſelves, as well from the natural union of intereſts between them and England. 


as from the influence of the preſent conjuncture, that powerful ſuccours would 
ſoon march to their relief. Accordingly, an army of ſix thouſand men was levied 


in England, and ſent over into Holland, commanded by four young Noblemen, 
Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, and Willoughby, who were ambitions of diſtin- 


guiſhiag themſelves in ſo popular a cauſe, and of acquiring cailitary, experience 
under ſo renowned a captain as Maurice. 


Ir might reaſonably: have been expected, that, as religious zcal had made the Treary in 
„ > me Palatinate appear a point of ſuch vaſt importance in England; the Fee. 


ſame effe&'muſt. have been produced in France, by the force merely of political 
views and conſiderations. While that principality temained-in the hands of the 
houſe of Auſtria, the French dominions were ſurrounded on all ſides by the poſ- 
ſeſſions of that ambitious family, and might be invaded by ſuperior forces from 
every quarter. It concerned the King of France therefore to prevent the peaseable 
eſtabliſhment of the Emperor in bis new conqueſtsz and both by the fituation 
and greater power of his. ſtare, he was better enabled than James to give ſuccour- 
to the diſtreſſed Palatine. But tho' theſe views eſcaped not Louis, nor Cardinal 
Richelieu, who now began to acquire an aſcendant in the French court; that mi- 
niſter was determined to pave the way for his enterprizes by firſt ſubduing the 
Hugonots, and thence to proceed, by mature councils, to humble the houſe of 
Auſtria. The proſpect, however, of 'a conjunction with England was preſently - 


embraced, and alf imaginable encouragement was given to every propoſal for- | 


conciliating a marriage between Charles and the Princeſs Henrietta. 


NoTwrTHSTANDING the ſenſible experience, which James might hive ac-' 
quired, of the unſurmountable antipathy entertained by his ſubjects againſt all 


alliance with catholics, he ſtill perſevered in the opinion, that his ſon would be 
degraded, by receiving into his bed a princeſs of leſs than royal extraction. After” 
the- 


(h 
Ions 


= 
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the rupture; therefore, with Spain, nothing rata but an alllance with France; 
and to that court he immediately applied himſelf . The ſame allurements had 


not here place, which had ſo long e e him in the Spaniſh negotiation : 


The portion promiſed was much inferior; and the peaceable reftoration of the 
Palatine could not thence be expected. But James was afraid, leſt his ſon ſhould 
be altogether diſappointed of a bride ;. and therefore, as ſoon as the chriſtian King 
demanded, for the honour of his crown, the ſame terms which had been granted 
to the catholic, he was prevailed with to comply. And as the Prince, during his 
abode in Spain, had given a verbal promiſe to allow the Infanta the education of 


her children till the age of thirteen; this article was here inſerted in the treaty ; 


and to that imprudence is generally imputed the preſent diſtreſſed condition of 
his poſterity. The court of England, however, it muſt be confeſſed, always pte - 
tended, even in their memorials to the Freneh court, that all the favourable con- 


ditions granted to the catholics, were inſerted in the marriage treaty merely to 


pleaſe the Pope, and eee e ee by an NP with mam was 
ſecretly diſpenſed with . 

As much as the elena 5 as marriage treaty was ; acceptable to ied King, 
as much were all the military enterprizes diſagreeable, both from the extreme dif- 
ficulty of the undertaking, in ann . bert: fer 
for ſuch a ſcene of action. | 


Dozme the Spaniſh negoriation, Heidelberg and Manheim had been taken. 


| by the imperial forces 3 and Frankendale, tho' the garriſon was entirely Engliſh, 


was Cloſely beſieged by them. Upon re-iterated remonſtrances from James, Spain 
interpoſed, and procured a ſuſpenſion of arms during eighteen months. But as 


| Frankendale was the only place of Frederic's antient dominions, which -conti- 


nued in his hands, Ferdinand, being deſirous of withdrawing his forces from the 


| Palatinate, and of leaving that ſtate in ſecurity, was unwilling that ſo important 
a fortreſs ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. To compromiſe all diffe- 


rences, it was agreed to ſequeſtrate it in the Infanta's hands as a neutral perſon ,. 
upon condition, that, upon the expiration of the truce, it ſhould be delivered to 
Frederic: tho? peace ſhould not, at . menen nem * _ 


0 Ruſaworth, vol. i. p. 152. 

+ Rymer, tom. xviii. p. 224. eee eee 8 Charles II. 
had proteſtant governors from his early infancy ; firſt the Earl of Newcaftle, then the Marquis of 
Hertiord. The King, in his memorial to foreign churches after the commencement of the civil wars, 
infiſts on his care in educating his children in the proteſtant religion, as a proof that he was nowiſe 
inclined to the catholic. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p 942. It can ſcarce, therefore, be queſtioned, but this 
article, which N N N 
tary bi executed. | 4; . 

af Fer- 


| 3 195 
Ferdinand ® 
kendale, _ and even promiſed 2 Tafe conduct for the garriſon thro? the Spaniſh 
Netherlands: But there, wax | ſome territory | of the ' empire interpoſed. between her 
ſtare and the Palatinate; and for paſſage over that territory, no terms were ſlipu- 
| lated . By this chicane, which certainly had not been employed, if amity with 


Spain. had been preſerved, SE Flithns ras willy EGF oF al Aa Hattie 
nial dominions. tp ; 


3 Age 8 unexpected rupture with Spain, the Tofant, when James Cha V. 
demanded the execution, of 15 ty, ' offered him peace ceable poſſeſſion of Fran.” - 


” 8 * 7 


Tur Engliſh nation, however, and . d Jar ames's warlike council, were not dil ſcou. Mansfeldvs 
raged. It was ſtill derermined to re-conquer the Palatinate z a ſtate lying i in the Expedition, 


_ midlt of Germany, palleſſed entirely. by the Emperor a and Bavaria, ſurrounded 
by potent enemies, and cut of from all. . communication with Eogland. Count 
Mansfeldt was t taken , into pay! and an Engliſh army. of 12,000, Foot and 200 
horſe was levied by. a general preſs ; throughout t the kingdom. During the nego- 
. tiation with France, vaſt ee had been made, tho' i in general terms, by the 
French miniſtry ; not only, that a.free paſſage ſhould be 1 to the Engliſh 
troops, but alſo that powerful ſuccours ode Join them their march towards 
the E Palatinate. 10, England. all wee profeſſions_ were haſtily interpreted, to be 
den engagements. | The troops, under Manafeldt's command were embarked 


at. Dover ; but. upon failing over Nd Calais, bpugd no orders yet artived for their December 


admiſſion. . After waitiog in yain, for, ſome time, they were obliged to ſail to- 

warde Zealand ; where 90 proper meaſures were yer concerred for their diſem- 
barkation z and ad fogne ſcruples aroſe among the ſtates on account of the ſcarcity of 
Proviſions. Mean while, a peſtilential diſtemper crept; in among the, Engliſh 


forces, fo.long cooped up in narrow veſſels. Half the army died while on board; 


and the other half, weakened. by ſickneſs, appeared too ſmall & body to march 

into the Palatipate f. And thus ended this ill-concerted and fruitleſs expedition: 

the only.diſaſter,, which happened to England, during the proſperous and pacific 
reign of James. 

THAT reign was now drawing towards 2 concluG jon. With neace, ſo Ge 

. ceſafully cultivated, and ſo paſſionately loved by this monarch, bis life alſo 


. terminated, This ſpring, | he was ſeized with a tertian aguez and, when en- 
couraged by his courtiers with the common proverb, that this diſtemper, during 


that ſeaſon, was bealth for a king, he replied, that the proverb was meant of 
a young king, After ſome. fits, he found himſelf extremely weakened, and ſent 
for the Prince, whom he exhorted to bear a tender aff-Qion for his, wife, but to 


- preſerve a conſtancy in religion; to protect the Church of England and to. EX- 
©* Ruſhwo th, vol. I. p. 744 f Ruſhwor 


| Roſhworth, vol. I. p. 154. Duale, p. 4 n e * 
9 g 0 i tend 


vol. i. p. 154, . Frarklyn, p. 104. 


1625. 
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Chap. y tend his ca care ch the unkappy family of the Palatine e, With decency and 


courage, he prepared himſelf for his end; and he expired on the 27th of March, 
after a reign over England of twenty-two years and a few days; and in the fifry- 


ninth year of his age. His reign over Scotland was 1 of e duration We 
his life. 


His charaQer. No prince, ſo little enterprizing. 4 ſo eee was ever ſo REY 4 15 


to the oppoſite extremes of calumny and flattery, of ſatyre and panegyric. And 
the factions, which began in his time, being ſtill continued, have. made. his cha- 
racter be as much diſputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes who are our 
contemporaries. Many virtues, however, it muſt be owned he was poſſeſſed of; 
but no one of them pure, or free from the contagion of the neighbouring vices, 
His generoſity bordered on profuſion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific diſpo- 
ſition on puſillanimity, his wiſdom on cunning, his friendſhip on light fancy and 
| boyilh fondneſs. While he imagined that he was only maintaining his own autho- 

rity, he may perhaps be ſuſpected, in ſome of his actions, and ſtill more of his 
pretenſions, to have encroached on the liberties of his people: While he endea- 
voured, by an exact neutrality, to acquire the good will of all his neighbours, he 
was able to preſerve fully the eſteem and regard of none. His capacity was con- 
ſiderable; but fitter to diſcourſe on general maxims than to conduct any intricate 
_ buſineſs: His intentions were juſt ; but more adapted to the conduct of private life, 
than to the government of kingdoms, Aukward in his perſon, and ungainly in 
his manners, he was ill qualified to command reſpect; partial and undiſcerning in 
his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble temper 
more than of a frail judgment : Expoſed to our ridicule from his vanity z but 
_ exempt from our hatred by his freedom from pride and arr gance. And upon the 
whole, it may be pronounced of his character, that all his qualities were ſullied 
'with weakneſs, and embelliſhed by humanity. Political courage he certainly was 
devoid of; and from thenee chiefly is derived the ſtrong prejudice which prevails 


againſt his perſonal bravery : An inference, however, which muſt be ann from | 
general experience, to be extremely fallacions. 


Hz was on'y once married, to Anne of Denmark, who died on the 3d of 
March 1619, in the forty fifth year of ber age; a woman eminent neither for 
her vices nor her virtues. She loved expenſive amuſements and ſhows ; but 
poſſeſſed no taſte in her pleaſures. A great comet appeared about the time of her 


death z and the vulgar eſteemed it the forerunner of that event. So conſiderable 
| in their eyes are even the moſt inſigniſicant princes, 


Hs left only one fon, Charles, then in the twenty-fifth year of his a age 3 and 
one daughter, Elizabeth, married to the Elector Palatine. - She was aged twenty - 
nine years. Thoſe alone remained of fix RR children born oy ade He 7 


® Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 155. 
never 


never had any 1 and 8 never diſcovered a any p rendency, even = Chap. V. 
- ſmalleſt, towards a paſlion for any miſtreſs. - 1625, 
Tax Archbiſhops of Canterbury during this reign were, Whytgift, who died 
in 1604 Bancroft, in 1610 Abbot, who ſurvived the King, The chancel- 
lors, Lord Elleſmore, ; who reſigned in 1617; Bacon wWas firſt Lord keeper till 
I 544 then was created chancellor, and was diſplaced in 1621, Williams, 
biſhop of Lincoln, was created Lord keeper in his place. The high treaſurers were 
the Earl of Dorſet, who died in 1609 the Earl of Saliſbury, in 1612; the Earl 
of Suffolk, fined and diſplaced for bribery i in 1618 3 Lord Mandeville, reſigned 
in 16213 Earl of Middleſex, diſplaced i in 16243 the Earl of Marlborough ſuc- 
ceeded. Tbe Lord admirals were, the Earl of Nottingham, who reſigned in 
1618 the Earl, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. The ſecretaries of ſtate were 
the Earl of Saliſbury, Sir Ralph . Nanton, Calvert, Lord Conway, 
Sir Albertus Moreton, | 
Tun numbers of the houſe of lords, in the firſt parliament of this reign, be- 
| fide the biſhops, were ſeventy-eight temporal peer. The numbers in the firſt 
parliament | of Charles were ninety-ſeyen. Conſequently James; during that pe- 


* 
n 
2 


: "riod, created nineteen new peerages above thoſe that expired. 


Tn houſe of commons, in the firſt parliament of this reign, conſiſted of four 
hundred and fixty-ſeven members. It appears, that four burroughs revived their 

| charters, which they had formerly negle&ted. And as the firſt parliament of 
Charles conſiſted of four hundred and N e we — meer *. 
l James erected ten new burroughs. | 
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cis overnment — of Bilal ths Bide cas b 
ment. ele eke eber ae nme. 
ae ee Eat and ait. a | 


„ 


„1 imp CE a, to make a pauſe; 1 pads 
of the ſtate, of the W with 2 to government, manners, finances, 


arts, trade, learning. 1 9 is not ' formed of thelc particulars, 
hiſtory can be very little inſtru ve, and will not be intelligible. 


Civil gerem · We may ſafely pronounce, that the Englich government, at the acceſſion of the 
— of Eng- Scottiſh line, was much more arbitrary, than it is at preſent, the prerogative. leſs 


limited, the liberties of the ſubject leſs accurately defined and ſecured, Without 
mentioning other particulars, the courts alone of high commiſſion and ſtar-cham- 
ber were ſufficient to lay the whole kingdom at the mercy of the prince. 


Tux court of high commiſſion had been erected by Elizabeth, in conſequence of 
an act of parliament, paſſed at the beginning of her reign : By this act, it was 
thought proper, during the great revolution of religion, to arm the ſovereign with 
full powers, in order to difcourage and ſuppreſs oppoſition. All appeals from the 
inferior eccleſiaſtical courts were carried before the high commiſfion; and, of con- 

ſequence, the whole life and doctrine of the clergy lay directly under its inſpection. 
Every breach of the act of uniformity, every refuſal of the ceremonies, was cog- 
nizable in this court; and, during the reign of Elizabeth, had been puniſhed 
by deprivation, by fines, confiſcations, and impriſonment, James contented 
himſelf with the gentler penalty of deprivation z nor was that puniſhment inflict- 


* rr publiſhed by the Author before the hiſtory of i 


Tae Hence it happens that ſome p particularly in the preſent Appendix, 
25 E bs x "a of what was formggly delivered in the reign of Elizabeth, The Author, 


in order to obviate this objection, has cancelltd ſome ſew paſlages in the foregoing chapters. 
3 ed 


d . — habe tbe pu- Arps 
niſhed by this court, if they exerciſed any act of their religion, or were any way 
active in ſending: abroad their children or other relations, to receive that educa- - 
tion, which they could not procure them in their own. country. . Popiſh. prieſts 
wers throw into priſon, and might be delivered over to the law, which puniſhed 
them wih death; tho that ſeverityj had, been ſparingly exerciſed, by Elizabeth, 
ndnd never almoſt by James. In ſhott, that liberty of conſeience, which we ſo 
lighly anch ſo juſtiy value at preſent, was totally ſuppreſſed; and no exereiſe of 
any religion but the eſtabliſhed, vs perenitted throughout the kingdom. Any 
word or writing which tended towards hereſy or ſchiſm-or ſedition, was puniſh- 
ie by the'high/conimilſivncrs'or any three of them: Thiey alone were judges 

whatexpreffioas had that tendency: They proceeded not by information, but upon 
_ rutmbur;; ſuſpirion, or according to their own fancy: They adiminiſtere an oath, 
by which the party cited before them, was bound to-anſwer any queſtion, which 
ſhould be propounded to him: Whoever refuſed this oath, tho? on pretence that 
he might thereby be brought to accuſe himſelf or his deareſb friend, was puniſh- 
able by impriſonment: And im ſhorty an inquiſitotial tribunal, with all its errors 
and inquiries, was erected in the kingdom. - Full-diſcretionary powers were be- 
ſtowed with regard to the inquiry, trial, ſentence, and penalty inflitedy except- 
ing only that corporal puniſhments were reſtrained by that patent of the prince, 

v hich erected that court, not by the act of parliament, which empowered him. 
By reafory of the! uncertain limits. which. ſeparate eccleſiaſtical from civil cauſes, 
all acedflitions of adukery and inceſt. were tried by the court of high commiſſion, 
and every complaint of wives againſt their huſbands was there examined and diſ- 
euſſed . On like. pretences, every cauſe, which regarded ee that is, 
every cauſe, could have. been brought under their juriſdiction. | 

Der there was © fufficient reaſon, why the King would nds 

trete the juriſdittion of this court: The ſtar-chamber poſſeſſed! the ſame authority 
iu civil matters; and its methods of proceeding-were equally arbitrary and unli- 
mited. The origin of this court was derived from the moſt remote antiquity |; 
tho', it is pretended, that its power had been firſt carried to the utmoſt height by 
OL. In all times, however, tis confeſſod, it enjoyed authority ; and at 


1 Archbiſhop Sporſwood tells us, tat he win informed by Bayern, fevers after the Kiog's 

———— had been deprived. -— 1 
4 Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 200. 

Fes. vol. Il. p. 473. — it was. the nnonimos_ opinion. of all.the overt of 
A tr, that the court of Star-chamber was not derived from the ſtatute of Henry VII bur 
was = count a A honourable courts of juft co. See Croke's 
re. ann, 3 0 ö Edi. of Gibſon. 


We have had already, of ſhalt have ela "9s . 


1 Ein wav its authority cen 
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any preciſe law or ſtatute. % 136 470 FOES vert? | 3 
uring the courſe of this 
hiſtory, to mention the diſpenſing power, the power of impriſonment, of exact- 


Ang forced loans and benevolence,” of preſſing and quartering ſoldiers, of alter- 


ing the cuſtoms,” of erecting monopolies. Theſe branches of power, if not di- 


_ Tedily oppoſite to the principles of all free government, muſt, at leaſt, be acknow- 


Teged dangerous to freedom in a monarchial conſtitution; where an eternal jea- 
Jouſy muſt be preſer vod againſt che ſovereign,” and no diſcretionary powers muſt . 


ever be entruſted to him. by which the property or perſonal liberty of any-ſabje@ 


can be affected. The kings of England, however, had almoſt conſtancly-exer- 
ciſed theſe powers; and if, on any occaſion,” the prince had been obliged, to ſub- 
mit to laws enacted againſt them, he had ever, in practice, eluded theſe laws, 
and returned to the ſame arbitrary adminiſtration. During more than a century - 
before the acceſſion of James, the regal be in almoſt all theſe POWER 
had never onct been called in queſtion. { 12 5g dv honnts + 


Ws may alſo obſerve, that the e in general, eee curing 


khat age, were ſo favourable to menarchy, that they beſtowed: on it an ro 


almoſt abſolute and unlimited, ſacred and indefeizable. 0 
Tu meetings of parliament were ſo precarious ; their ſcſſions ſo 3 compe- 
11 to the vacations; that, when men's eyes were turned upwards in ſearch of 


ſovereign power, the prince alone was apt to ſtrike them as the only 


magiſtrate, inveſted with the whole majeſty and authority of the ſtate. The great 
complaiſante too of parliaments, during ſo long a petiod, had extremely degraded 


and obſcured thoſe aſſemblies ; and as all inſtances of oppoſition to prerogative 


muſt have been drawn from a remote age, they were unknown to'a great many, 
and had the leſs authority even with thoſe, who were acquainted with them. 
"Theſe examples, beſides, of liberty, had commonly been accompanied with ſuch 


circumſtances of violence, convulſion, civil war, and diſorder, - that they pre- 


ſented but a diſagreeable idea to the inquiſitive part of the people, and afforded 
ſmall inducement to renew ſuch diſmal ſcenes. By a great many, therefore, mo- 
narchy, ſimple and unmixed, was conceived to be the government of England; 
and thoſe popular aſſemblies were ſuppoſed to form only the ornament of the fa- 
bric, without being, in any ** eſſential to its being and — The 


® During he two laſt centuries, oc 


1 Monarchie,“ according to Sir Walter Raleigh, ** are of two ſorts, touching their power or 


* authority, viz. 1. Entire, where the whole power of ordering all tate-matters, both in peace and 
« war, doth, by law and cuſtom, to the prince, as in the Engliſh kingdom ; where the 
— IONEIo 22 9 to pardon life ; of 

appeal, 
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\ laws, yet ever ſubjeQ to the prince's pleaſure and negative will. — 2. Limited or reſtrained, that 
bath no full power in all the points and matter of ſtate, a» the military king, that hath notthe 
« ſovereignty in time of peace, as the makieg of Lows oo. bee tn Nos af the Bejobien og: 
e 115 . 
„ d£h Me! Catal 6 nents, bb: imparted. 
do he people, as in a kingdom, a voice und ſuffrage in making laws ; and ſometimes alſo of le- 
«c" vying of arms (if the charge be great, and the prince forced to borrow help of his fubje&s)*the 
, aca on tr enyrh redo that the tax may to have proceeded from 
4 themſelves. 80 conſultations. and ſome proceedings in judicial matters may, in part, be referred 
to them. The reaſon, left, ſeeing themſelves to be in no number nor of reckoning, they miſlike 
«© the Hate or government.” This way of reaſoning differs little from that of the king, who confi- 
 dered the privileges of the parliament as matters of grace and indulgence, more than'of inheritance. 
Ti remarkable, that Raleigh was thought to lean towards the puritanical 3 n 
3 But ideas of government change much in different times. | 
© Raleigh's ſentiments on this head are ſtil} more openly expreſſed, in his . 
eee eklige till aſter ks death, Tia dialogue between a courtier or counſellor and « cogn- | 
try juſtice of peace, who repreſents the patriot party, and defends the higheſt notions of liberty, which 
the priaciples of that age would bear. Here is a paſſage of it : ** Conaſelor.. That which'is done by 
** the king, with the advice of his private or privy council, is done by the king's abſolute power. 
Julia. And by whoſe power is it done in parliament but by the king's abſolute power? Miſtake 
„ bot, my lord: The three eſtates do but adviſe as the privy council doth ; which advice, if the 
. king embrace, it becomes the king's own act in the one, and the king's law in the other, c.“ 


The Earl of Clare, in a-private letter to his ſon-in-law Sir Thomas Wentworth, .aſterwards Earl 
of Strafford, thus expreſſes himſelf. * We live. under a prerogative-government, .where book-law 
** ſubmits to /ex lee. He ſpoke from his own, and all his anceſtors, experience. There was 
10 ſingle iaſtance of power which a king of England might not, at that time, exert, on pretenee of 
neceſſiiy or expediency : The continuance alone or frequent repetition of arbitrary adminiſtration - 
might prove dangerous, for want of force to ſupport it. Tus remarkable that this letter of the Earl 
of Clare was wrote in the firſt year of Charles i reign; and conſequently. muſt bo meant of the gener. 
genius of the government, not the ſpirit or temper of the mona / ch. See Straffurd's letters, vol. 1. 
3 32. From another letter in the ſame collection, vol. 1; p. 10. it appears, that the council ſome- 
8 times aſſumed the power of forbidding perſons, diſagreeable to the court, to ſtand in the elections. 
This authority they, could exert in ſome inflances, but we are not thence to infer, that they could hot | 
the door of that houſe to every one who was not acceptable to them. The genius of the antient 
government repoſed more truſt in the king, chan to entertain any ſuch ſuſpicion, and it allowed ſcat- 


min, nfm, of, ood 2 kind ne wank have been totally deſlruclive of the conſtitution, had they 


5 man e thy Engliſh writer of chat uge; BU organs aired), 
| but as an abſolute one, where the people have many privileges. That is no comradidtion. - Ia all 
Earopean monarchies, the people have privileges; but whether dependant or independant on the will 
of che monarch, -is'a queſtion,” that, in moſt governments, it is beſt to forbear Surely that queſtion. 
was not de ermined, before the age of James. The riſing ſpirit of the parliament, together with 
that NI love of general ſpeculative e brought it ſi om its obſcurity, and made iv be com · 
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ed tobe · interuſtod in ſupportiag che. authority of bis earthly 


Heegerent. And tho* theſe doctrines were perhaps more openly inculcated and 
more ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on during the reign of the Stuarts, they were not then 


"lovented; and were oply found by the court fo be more neceſſary at that perjag, 
„ which ber „bend by Wan- | 


In . theſe exalted ideas of kingly authority, che prerogative, be- 


ſide the inſtances öf juriſdickion, founded on precedent, was, by many, ſuppoſed 
. £0; poſſeſs. an ĩnexhauſtible fund, of latent powetz, which might be exerted, on any 
- emergence, In every government, neceiſity, When, real, ſoperſedes all Jaws, and 
levels all imitations: But, in the Engliſh-government, convenience alone was 


conceived to aurhorize any extraordinary act of regal power, and to render it'ob- 


 ligatory. on the people. Hence the riet obedience required to proclamations, 


during all periods of the Engliſh. hiſtory 1. and, if James has. incurced blame on 
account of his edicts, tis only becauſe he iſſued them at a time, when they began 


to de leſs regarded, not becauſe he firſt aſſumed or eutended to an unuſual degres 


- pretty remarkable inſtance. 


that exerciſe of authority. Of his maxims in a FT caſe, the cove Athy is a 


3 


. — 1eimony, . l "KY 


vour of Engliſh liberty, is in Cardinal Bentivoglio, af oreigner, who mentions the Engliſh —.— 


as ſimilar to that of the low- country provinces under their princes, rather than to that of France or 
Spain. ' Engliſhmen were not ſo ſenſible that their prince was limited, becauſe they were ſenſible, 


that no individual had any full ſecurity againſt a' ſtretch of prerogative : But forcignere; by compari. 


| ſon, could perceive, that theſe ftretches, were, at that time, from cuſtom or other cauſes, leſs frequent 
in England than in other monarchies, Philip de Comines too remarked the Engliſh conſtitution, to 


be more popular in his time than that of Fracce: But in a paper, wrote by a patriot in 1627, it is 
' remarked, that the freedom of ſpeech in per ament kan been loft in Any fince the days of Co- 


mines. See Franklyn, p. 238. 
* Paſſive obedience is expreſly and den inculcated in the homilies, compoſed and publiſhed by 


authority, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The convocation, which met in the very firit year of 


che King's reign, voted as high monarchical principles as are contained inthe decrees of the univerſity 


I 


i tis remarkable, is inculcated in thoſe votes of ESA OBE nf rpg Dog nor was Filmer 


_ of Oxford, voted during the rule of the toricr. ' Theſe principles,” fo far from- being deemed a no- 


velty, introduced by King James's influence, paſſed fo ſmoothly, that no hiſtorian has taken notice of 


them: They were never the ſubject of controverſy, or diſpute, or diſcourſe ; and it is only by means 
of biſhop Overall's Convocation-book, priated rear 70 years'aſter, that we are acquainted with them. 


Would James, who was ſo cautious, and even timid, have ventured to begin his reign wirh a bold 


| Kroke, Which would bave given juſt ground of- jealouſy to 4 6,9 It appears, ſrom that mo- 
nateh 'n Bafilicon Doron, written while he was in Scotland, that the republican ideas of the origin of 


power-from the people, were, at that time, eſteemed puritanical novelties. The patriarchal ſcheme, 


- the firſt inventor of —— 


Qu 


- 
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„ had appointed commiioners borahe jnfgr ine of prifore, Appendix, 


und had beſtowed on them full diſcretionary powers to adjult all differences between 
priſoners. and their creditors, to compound debt, and to give liberty to ſuch 
debtors as they found honeſt, and ineapable of making full payment. From the 
uncertain and undefined nature of the Engliſ copſticution, doubts ſprang up in 
many, that this commiſſion was contrary to law z and it was repreſented in that 
light to James. He forbore therefore to renew the oommiſſion, till the fifteenth 
of his reigo 3 when complaints roſe ſo. high, with regard to the abuſes practiſed 
in priſons, that he thought himſelf obliged to overcome his ſcruples, and to ap- 
point new dme net with che Lara ficamionary powers, which 
Elizabeth had formerly conferred -. 


JJC eas cocatemtretia a os 
houſe of Stuart, was poſſeſſed of a very extenſive authority : An authority, in the 
judgment of all, not exattly limited z in the judgment of fome, not limitable. 

But, at the fame time, this authority was founded merely on the opinion of the 
people, influenced by antien precedent and example. It was not ſupported either 
by money or by force of arms. And, for this reaſon, we need not wonder, that 
the princes of that line were ſo extremely jeatons of their prerogative; being 
ſenſible, that, when thoſe claims were raviſhed from them, they poſſeſſed no influ- 
ence, by which they could maintain their dignity. By the changes, which have 
ſince been introduced, the liberty and independance of individuals has been ten- 
OY OT EN A TEE CIRC 

precarious. 


5 WE ns bereft in wack inſtances, the bigotry, which pccleGatticat = 
prevailed in that age, that we can look for no toleration among the different ſects. govervment. | 


Two arians, under the title of heretics, were puniſhed with fire during this pe- 

riod; ee ee nc don e 
ties. Stowe ſays, that theſe arians were offered their pardon at the ſtake, if they 
would merit it by a recantation. A madman, who called himſelf the Holy Ghoſt, 
was, without any indulgence for his frenzy, condemned to the ſame puniſhment. 
Twenty pounds a month, by law, could be levied from every 'one, who fre- 
quented not the eſtabliſhed worſhip. This rigorous law, however, had one in- 
dulgent clauſe, that the fines exacted ſhould not exceed two thirds of the yearly 
income of the perſon. It had been uſual for Elizabeth to allow thoſe penalties to 
run on for ſeveral years 3 and to levy them all at once, to the utter ruin of ſuch 
catholics, as had incurred her diſpleaſure. James was more humane in this, as 
in every other reſpect. The puritans formed a ſe, which ſecretly lurked in the 
— ben <2 eons cn 1 
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that kind would have been univerſally regarded as the moſt unp Jonabl efor- 
mity. And had the King been diſpoſed to grant the puritans a full toleration for 
a ſeparate exerciſe of their religion, it is certain, from the ſpirit of the times, that 
that ſect itſelf would have deſpiſed and hated him for ir, and would have reproach- 
ed him with lukewarmneſs and indifference in the cauſe of religion, They main- 
rained, that they themſelves were the only pure church ; that their principles and 
practices ought to be eſtabliſhed by law; and that no others ought to be tolerated. = 
It may be queſtioned, therefore, whether the adminiſtration at this time could 
with propriety deſerve the appellation of perſecutors with regard to the puritans. 
Such of the clergy as refuſed to comply with the legal creremonies were indeed 
deprived of their livings, and ſometimes were otherwiſe puniſhed : And ought 
any man to accept of an office or benefice in an eſtabliſhment, while he declines 
compliance with the fixed and known rules of that eſtabliſhment ? But puritans 
were never puniſhed for frequenting ſeparate congregations; becauſe there were 
none ſuch in the kingdom; and no proteſtant ever aſſumed or pretended to the 
right of erecting them. Even the greateſt well-wiſhers of the puritanical ſect would 
have condemned a practice, which in that age was univerſally regarded as ſub- 
verſive of civil ſociety . And nothing but the imputation of idolatry, which was 
thrown on the catholic religion, could juſtify in their eyes the ſeparation made 
by the hugonots and other proteſtants, who lived in-popiſh countries. 
Tux liberty of the preſs was incompatible with ſuch maxims and ſuch prin- 
ciples of government, and was therefore quite unknown in that age. Beſides em- 
ploying the two terrible courts of ſtar-chamber and high commiſſion, whoſe power 
was unlimited ; Queen Elizabeth exerted her authority by reſtraints upon the 
preſs. She paſſed a decree in her court of ſtar · chamber, that is, by her own 
will and pleaſure, forbidding any book to be printed in any place but in Lon- 
don, Oxford, and Cambridge +: And another, in which ſhe prohibited, under 
ſevere penalties, the publiſhing any book or pamphlet againf the form or mean- 
ing of any reſtraint or ordinance, contained or to be contained, in any ftatute or laws 
of this realm, or in any injunion made or ſet forth by ber Majeſty or ber privy coun- 
cil, or againſt the true ſenſe or meaning of any letters patent, commiſſions or prohj. 
bitions under the great ſeal of England f. James extended the fame penalties to 
the importing ſuch books from abroad l. And to render thoſe edits more ef - 
fectual, he afterwards inhibited the printing any book without a permiſſion from 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of London, 


© Even ſo great a philoſopher 3 thought that oniſormity in religion was neceſſary 


to 

the ſupport of government, and that no toleration ought to be given to ſectaries See his Eday Do 

+ 28th of Eliz. See State-trials : Sir Robert Knightley, vol. 7. edit. 41. 1 - 43 
il. p. $32. 114 ibid. | | _ 
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Tus n wers 3 to the monarchical government, User, 
which prevailed; and contained not that ſtrange mixture, which, at preſent, di- 
ſtinguiſhes England from all other countries. Such violent extremes were then 
noknown, of induſtry and debauchery, frugality and profuſion, civility and ruſ- 
ticity, fanaticiſm and ſcepticiſm. Candour, . fincerity, modeſty are the only qua- 

lities, which the Engliſh of that age poſſeſſed in common with the preſent. | 

Hien pride of family then prevailed and it was by a dignity and ſtatelineſs 
of behaviour, that the gentry and nobility diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the com- 
mon people. Great riches, acquired by commerce, were more rare, and had not, 

as yet, been able to confound all ranks of men, and render money the chief foun- 
dation of diſtinction. Much ceremony took place in the common intercourſe of 
life, and little familiarity was indulged by the great. The advantages, which 
reſult from opulence, are ſo ſolid and real, that thoſe poſſeſſed of them need not 
| dread the near approaches of their inferiors. The diſtinctions of birth and title, 
OO EP e e on. yen! open. ee ee 8 
5 Tap eee ef ente be in penn tes ſhow mad ben ü 
- rather than in convenience and true pleaſure. The Earl of Nottingham, in his 
_ embaſly to Spain, was attended with 500 perſons: The Earl of Hertford, in that 
to Bruſſels, carried 300 gentlemen along with him. Lord Bacon has remarked, 
that the Engliſh nobility in his time maintained a larger retinue of ſervants than 
the nobility of any other nation, except perhaps the Polanders +. 

CiviL honours, which now hold the firſt place, were, at that time, ſubordi- 
nate to the military. The young gentry and nobility were fond of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves by arms. The fury of duels too prevailed more than at any time be- 
fore or ſince 1. This was the turn, that the romantic chivalry, for which the 
nation was formerly ſo renowned, had lately taken. : 

L1szzTy of commerce between the ſexes was indulged ; but without any licen- 
tiouſneſs of manners. The court was very little an exception to this obſervation. 
James had rather entertained an averſion and contempt for the females z nor were 


thoſe young courtiers, of ROSTER ſo fond, able to break thro? the cen 
manners of the nation. 


Tux country life Om at bat in Fares beyond any cultivated nation 
of Europe z but it was then much more generally embraced by all the gentry. 


The increaſe of arts, pleaſures, and ſocial commerce, was juſt beginning to pro- 
© Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 616, + Eſſays de Prof. fia. inp. $ Frarklyn, p. 5 | 
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' duce an inclinadon for the ſofter and more civilized life of the city. James dif- 
| nt, as much as poſſible, this alteration of manners. * He was wont to be 


very earneſt,” as Lord Bacon tells us, * wich the country gentlemen to go from 

4 Lbs: to their country-ſeats. And fornerimes he would ſay thus te them: 
« Gentlemen, at London, you are like ſhips in a ſta, which- how like nothing:; but, 
<« in your country-villages, you are like ſhips in a river, which look like great things +.” 
- He was not contented with reproof and-exhortation. As Queen Elizabeth 
had perceived, with regret, the increaſe of London, and had reftrained "alt new 
buildings by proclamation; James, who found that theſe edits were not exadtly 


obeyed, frequently renewed them; tho* a ſtrict execution ſeem ſtill to have been 


wanting. Reiterated proclamations he alſu iſſued, in imitation of his predeceſſor ; 
containing ſevere menaces againſt. the gentry, who: lived in town . This 
policy is contrary to that, which has ever been pratiſed by all princes, who ſtudied 


| the increaſe of their authority. To allure the nobility to court; fo engage them 


in expenſive pleaſures or employments, which diſſipate their fortune; to increaſe 
their ſubjection to miniſters by attendanee ; to weaken their authority in the pro- 
vinces by. abſence: Theſe have been the common arts of arbitrary” government. 
But James had no money to ſupport a ſplendid court, or beſtow on a numero 
retinue-of gentry and nobilicy, He thought too, that, by their living together, 
they became more ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and were apt to indulge too cu- 
rious reſearches into matters of government. To remedy the preſent evil, he was 


— deſirous of diſperſing them into their country ſeats; where, he hoped, they would 


bear a more ſubmiſſive reverence to his authority, and receive leſs ſupport from 

each other. But the contrary effect ſoon followed. The riches, amaſſed, during 

their reſidence at home, rendered them independant. The influence, acquired by 

hoſpitality, made them formidable. They would not be led by the court: They 

could not be driven: And thus the ſyſtem of the Engliſh goveramenct received a 

total and a ſudden, alteration in the courſe of leſs than forty years.  _ 3 
Tu firſt riſe of commerce and” the arts had contributed, in 


to ſcatter thoſe immenſe fortunes of the barons, which rendered them ſo ding reign 


both to King and people. The farther progreſs of theſe. advantages began, during: 
this reign, to ruin the ſmall proprietors of land I and, by both events, the gentry, 
or that rank which compoſed the houfe of commons, enlarged their power and 
authority. The early improvements in luxury were ſeized by the greater-nobles, 

whoſe fortunes, placing them above frugalitys-or even calculation, were ſoon diſ- 
ſipated in expenſive pleaſures, Theſe improvements reached at laſt all men of 
property z and thoſe of ſlender fortun:s, who, at that time, were often men of fa- 


cy, imitating thole of a rank REIT above them, reduced themſelves to 


+ Apophthegms. m Rymer, tom. xvii. p. * | 1 Cabba'a, p. 224. firſt edi. 
poverty. 
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lakes 8 for the faſhionable expences; but who were rare potions 
eee eee domeſtic ccconomy. 

Fur gentry alſo of that age were engaged uns exponts; except that of coun- 
— — No tam were levied, no wars waged, no attendance it court 
expected. no bribery os profuſſon required: at elections ©, Could human nature 

ever reach appincls, the condition of 8 _ eng g 
N — Prilhen, mighe merit chat appellation. 
FT condition of the King's — ite ond'th —_ Iv this Rated +: 
Os crown lands, 86,000 pounds » year; by cuſtoms and new impolitions, near 
890,000; by wards and other various/ branches of revenue, beſſde purveyance, 
1780,00. The whole amounting to 450,000. The' King's ordinary diſburſe- 
ments, bythe ſame account, is ſaid to exceed rhis fury thirty-fix thouſand pounds . 
All the extracedinary ſums, which he had raiſed by fubfidies,. loans, ſale of lands, 
fate of the title of baronet, money paid by the ſtares and by the King of France, 
benevolences, &c. were, in the whole, about two millions, two hundred thouſand 
pounds. Of which the ſale of lands afforded fever hundred and ſeventy-five thou- 
fand pounds: The extraordinary difburſements of the King amounted to two mil} 
lions beſide above four hundred thouſand pounds given in preſents. Upon the 
whole, a ſufficient reaſon appears, partly from neceflary expences, partly from: 

want of ceconomy, why the King, even early in his reign, was very deeply 5 
| II and found great difficulty! to ſupport the government. 

Fanue ns, not commiſſioners, levied the cuſtoms. It ſeems, indeed; dee 
oft the former merhod ſhould always be tried before the latter ; cha“ preferable 
one. When men's own intereſt is concerned, they fall upon an hundred expedi- 
ents to prevent frauds in the merchants; and theſe the © may afterwards imi- 
| rate, in eſtabliſhing proper rules for its officers, 

Tus cuſtoms were ſuppoſed to amount to five per cent. of the value, and were 
levied upon exports, as well as imports, Nay, the impoſition upon exports, by 
James's arbitrary additions, is ſaid to amount, in ſome few inſtances, to twenty- 
five per cent. This practice, fo hurtful to induſtry, prevails ſtill in France, Spain, 
and moſt countries of Europe. The cuſtoms in 1604, yielded 127,000 pounds 
a year |: They roſe to 160,000 pounds towards the end of the reign $, 


® Menſcem then to have been »mbitious of repreſeming the countier, but careleſs of the boronghe. 
A. ſeat, in the houſe was, in itſelf, of ſmall importance: But the former became a point of honour 
among the gentlemen. Journ. 10. Feb. x620. Towne,” which had formerly negleQed their right of: 
ſending members, now began to claim it. Journ. 26 Feb. 1623. 

+ See abſtract, or brief declaration of his Majeſty's revenue, r 


upon the ſame. 
t The exceſs was formerly greater, _— —  — 
F Journ. 24 of May, 1604. 5 Id. 31 May, 1621. 
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of the great profits and ſmall progreſs of commerce. 


were that proportionable part of the moveables *. 


it was, at firſt, a tenth of the moveables. 


 InTzzzsT during this reign, / was never below e wann 
| 21} anc 


THz extraordinary ſupplics granted by the parliament, Pur. this whole reige; 


amounted not to more than 630,000 pounds; which, divided among twenty- one | 
years, makes 30,000, pounds a-year. I do not include thoſe ſupplies; amounting 


to 300,000 pounds, which were given the King by om laſt parliament, ./Theſe 


were paid in to their commiſſioners; and the expences of the Spaniſh war were 
much more than ſufficient to exhauſt them. The diſtreſſed family of the Palatine 


was a great burthen on James, during part of his reigns The King, it-muſt 
be owned, poſſeſſed not frugality, proportioned to the extreme natrowneſs.of his 


revenue. Splendid equipages, however, he did not affect, nor coſtly furniture, 
nor a luxurious table, nor prodigal miſtreſſes. His buildings too were not ſump : 
tuous; tho the banqueting · houſe muſt not be forgot. as a monument, which does 
honour to his reign, Hunting was his chief amuſement, the cheapeſt pleaſure in 
which a king can indulge himſelf. His expences were the effects TIT : 


men then. of, Juxory: 


On day, tis ſaid, PT... as Fon w npor- 
ter paſſed by, loaded with money, which he was carrying to the treaſury. The 
King obſerved, that Rich, afterwards Earl of Holland, one of his handſome agree- 


able favourites, whiſpered ſomewhat to one ſtanding near him. Upon enquiry, 
he found, that Rich had ſaid, How happy would that money make me ! Wit) 


heſitation, James beſtowed it all upon him, tho* it amounted to 3000 pounds. 
He added, You think yourſelf very bappy in obtaining . but 1 am more 
happy, in having an opportunity of obliging a worthy man, whom 1 love. gene- 
roſity of James was more the reſult of a benign humour or light fancy than of 
reaſon or judgment. The objects of it were ſuch as could render themſelves agree - 
able to him in his looſe hours; not ſuch: as were endowed with great merit, or 
who poſſeſſed talents or popularity, which could ſtrengthen his intereſt with he 
people. 

Suss1D1es and fiſteenths are frequently mentioned by biftorlans; but _- 
the amount of theſe taxes, nor the method of impoſing them, have been well ex- 
plained. It appears, that the fifteenths formerly correſponded to the name, and 

But a valuation being made, 
during the reign of Edward III. that valuation was always adhered to, ard each 
town paid unalterably a particular ſum, which they themſelves aſſeſſed upon the 
inhabitants. The ſame tax in corporate towns was called a tenth ; becauſe there 

The whole amount of a tenth and fif- 
teenth thro* the kingdom, or a fiſteenth, as it is often more conciſely called, was 
about 29,000 pounds f. The amount of a * was not invariable, like that 


„ Coke Inſt, book ir. cap. 1. Of fifteens, d- aias. +14. locale, temporary + 
| | « 
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eb ifeonth, Ia the eighth of Elizabeth, a ſubfidy- amounted to 120,000 Appendix, 

pounds: In the fortieth, it was not above-78,000 *. It afterwards fell to 70,000; 

and was continually; decreaſing +. e e mathed 

of. levying it. We may learn from the ſubſidy bills . that one ſubſidy was gi · 

ven for four ſhillings in the pound on land, and two ſhillings and eight pence on 

| moveables throughout the counties z a conſiderable tax, had it been ſtrictly levied. 

But this was only the antient ſtate of a ſublidy.. During the reign of James, 

there was not paid the twentieth part of that ſum. The tax was ſo far perſonal, 

that a man paid only in the county where he lived, tho? he ſhould poſſeſs eſtates 

in other counties; and. the aſſeſſors formed a looſe eſtimation of his property, and 

rated him accordingly. To preſerve, however, ſome rule in the eſtimation, it 

ſeems to have been the practice to keep an eye to former aſſeſſments, and to rate 

every man according as his anceſtors, or men of ſuch an eſtimated property, were 

accuſtomed to pay. This was a ſufficient reaſon why ſubſidies could not increaſe, 

notwithſtanding the great increaſe of money and riſe of rents. eee e 

evident reaſon, why they continually decreaſed. The favour, as is natural to 

poſe, ran always againſt the crawn; eſpecially during the latter end of Elizabe 

when ſubſidies became numerous and frequent, and the ſums levied were confide- 

rable, compared to former ſupplies. The aſſeſſors, tho' accuſtomed to have an 

eye to antient eſtimations, were not bound to obſerve any ſuch rule but might 

tate anew any perſon, according to his preſent income. When rents fell, or parts 

of an eſtate were ſold off, the proprietor was ſure to repreſent theſe loſſes, and ob- 

tuin a diminution of his ſubſidy ; but where rents roſe, or new lands were purcha- 

| ſed, he kept his own ſecret, and paid no more than formerly. The advantage, 

therefore, of every change was taken againſt the crown; and the crown could ob- 

tain. the advantage of none. And to make the marter-worſe, the alterations, 

which happened in property during this age were, in general, unfavourable to the 

crown. The ſmall proprietors, or twenty. pound men, went continually to de- 

cay z and when their eſtates were ſwallowed up by a greater, the new purchaſer in- 

creaſed not his. ſubſidy. So looſe indeed is the whole method of rating ſubſidies, 

that the wonder was not how the tax ſhould continually diminiſhz but how is 

yielded any revenue at all, * bene of 6 eee Bl OGG that the 

parliament was obliged to change it for a land tax, 
Tun price of corn, during this reign, and by conſequence, that of the other 

neceflaries of life, was no lower, of was rather higher, than at preſent, By a 

proclamation of James, eſtabliſhing public magazines, whenever wheat fell below 

thirty-two ſhillings a quarter, rye below eighteen, barley below ſixteen, the com- 

 mifſioners were impowered to purchaſe corn for the magazines |. Theſe prices 


| © Journ. 11 July 1616. | + Coke's Inſt. book iv. ts * 
+ See ſtatutes ut large... „ 225 


| they 


| 
| 
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chen are to be tegarded. as low; tho" they would-paſs for bigh by aur preſent - 


eſtimation. The beſt wool, during the greateſt part of James's reign, was at 
thirty-three ſhillings a tod: At preſent, it is not above two thirds of that value; 
tho” it is to be preſumed, that our exports in woollen:goeds ho mens 

creaſed. The finer manufactures too, . ee eee eee 5 
rather diminiſhed, notwithſtanding the great increaſe of money. In Shakeſpear, 
the hoſtels tells Falſtaff, chat the ſhires ſhe bought him r 


ſhillings a yard; a very high price at this day, even ſuppoſing, what is not pro- 


bable, that che beſt holland at that time was equal in goodnefs to the beſt which 


can now be purchaſed. In like manner, a yard of veiver, about the middle of 
Elizabeth's reign, was valued at two and twenty ſhillings ®. 1 have not been 
able by any enquiry to learn the commen price of butcher's meat during the 
reign of James +. But as bread is the chief article of food, and its price regu- 
lates that of every thing elſe, we may preſuanie, that cattle bore 2 high value as 
well as corn. Beſides, we muſt conſider, chat the general turn of that age, which 
no/\laws could prevent, was the converting arable'land into paſture : A certain 
proof chat the latter was found more profitable, and confequently, that all buech - 


eri ment, as well as bread, was confiderably higher than at preſent. We have 


a regulation of the market with regard to pouſtry and ſome other articles, very 
eatly in Charles 1's reign 4 ; and the prices are high. A turkey cock four ſhil- 
lags and' fixpence, à turkey hen three ſhillings, a pheaſant cock fix ſhillings, = 
pheaſant hen five ſhillings, a partridge one fhilling, a gooſe two fhillings, a ca- 
pon' two and fixpence, a pullet one and fixpence, a rabbit eight-pence, a'dozen 
of pigeons fix ſhillipgs l. We muſt conſider, that London at preſent is more 
than three times the bulk it was at that time, A circumftance, which much in- 
creaſes the price of poultry and of every thing that cannot conveniently be brought 
from a diſtance, The chief difference in expence between that age and the preſent 
conſiſts in the imaginary wants of men, which have fince extremely mulciplied. 

Theſe are the principal reaſons, why James's revenue would go farther than the 


Eb ward wen hue nar brow ce end area fo great u is vſunlly 


3. * 


Tur public was ary the from the great danger and expence of a Nanding 
army. While James was vaunting his divine vicegerency, and boaſting of an al. 


be ncampendien or dialogee inferad is the Mamcies af Weak. chap. 35. | 
+ The author has Gince diſcovered in Dr. Birch's Life of Prince Henry, Dee en 


a com eee . T 
e d ee eee eee 3 8 
1 Rymer, tom. Aix. p. 511. 5 . 


We may judge of the great grievance of purveyanco by this circumſtance, that the . purveyors 


hen gave but kress for a dozen of E and twapencs for a fowl. Journ. 25 May, 1626. 


moſt 
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moſt unlimited prerogative, he poſſeſſed not ſo much as a ſingle regiment of guards Appeudix. 
to maintain his extenſive claims: A ſufficient proof, that he ſincerely. believed his 
pretenſions to be well grounded, and a ſtrong preſumption, that they were at leaſt 
built on what were then deemed plauſible arguments. The militia of England, 
amounting to 160,000 men *, were the ſole defence of the kingdom. Tis pretend- 
ed, that they were kept in very good order during this reign +. The city of 
London procured officers, who had ſerved abroad, and who taught the trained 
bands their exerciſes in artillery garden; a practice, which had been diſcontinued 
ſince 1588. All the counties of England, in emulation of the capital, were fond 
of ſhowing a well ordered and well appointed militia. _ It appeared, that the na- 
-rural propenſity or men towards military ſhows and exerciſes will always be ſuf- 
ficient, with a little attention of the ſovereign, to excite and ſupport this ſpirit in 
any nation. The very boys, at this time, in mimickry of their elders, inliſted 
themſelves voluntarily into companies, elected officers, and practiſed the diſcip- 
line, of which the models were every day expoſed to their view . Sir Edward 
Harwood, in a memorial compoſed at the beginning of the ſubſequent reign, 
| ſays, that England was ſo unprovided of horſes fit for war, that 2000 men could 
not poſſibly be mounted throughout the whole kingdom 5. At preſent, the breed 
of horſes is ſo much improved, that almoſt all thoſe employed, either for the 
plough, waggon, or coach, would be fit for that purpoſe. | 

Tux diſorders of Ireland obliged James to keep up ſome forces there, and put 
him to a great expence. The common pay of a private man in the infantry was 
eight pence a day, a lieutenant two ſhillings, an enſign eighteen pence j. The 

_ armies in Europe were not near ſo numerous, during that age; and the private 
men, we may obſerve, were drawn from a better rank than at preſent, and ap- 
proaching nearer to that of the officers J. 

In the year 1583, there was a general review made of all the men in England 
capable of bearing arms; and theſe were found to amount to 1,172,000 men, ac. 
cording to Raleigh **. It is impoſſible to warrant the exactneſs of this computa- 
tion; or rather, we may fairly preſume it to be ſomewhat inaccurate. But if it 
approached near the truth, England has probably, ſince that time, increaſed much 


Jon. 1, March 1623. + Stowe. See alſo Sir Walter Raleigh of the precogatives of 
parliament, and Johnſtori hiſt, lib. 18. 
1 Stowe. 4 In the Harleyan miſcel'any, vol. iv. p. 258. Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 517. 


q In older time, ſoldiers were ſtil of a high-r rink. The Duke of Clarence, ſon to Edward III. 
when Lord lieutenant of Ireland, had for the pay of his army theſe appointments. For himſelf thir- 
teen ſhillings and ſour pence a- day, for his knights two ſhillings a piece, for his archers fix pence. 
This laſt would now be equal to a crown a-day. Sir John Davies, p. 35. edit. 1745+ 

Of the invention of ſhipping. This number is much ſuperior to that contained io _—_ and 
delivered by Sir Edward Coke to the houſe of commons; and is more likely, 


Vor. V. R 
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ix. in populouſneſs. The growth of London, in riches and beauty, as well-as num- 


bers of inhabitants, has been prodigious. From 1600, it doubled every forty 
years; and conſequently in 1680, it contained four times as many inhabitants, 
as at the beginning of the century. It has ever been the center of all the trade in 
the kingdom; and almoſt the only town which affords ſociety and amuſement. 
The affection, which the Engliſh bear to a country life, makes the provincial 
towns be little frequented by the gentry. Nothing bur the allurements of the ca- 
pital, which is favoured by the reſidence of the king, by being the feat of govern- 
ment, and of all the courts of __ can prevail over their ay for their ru- 
ral villas. 

London, at this time, was almoſt entirely built of wood, and in every reſpett, | 
was certainly a very ugly city. The Earl of Arundel firſt introduced the TY 
of brick buildings F. | 
Taz navy of England was hate very formidable | in Elizabeth s time, yet 
it conſiſted only of thirty-three ſhips beſides pinnaces : And the largeſt of theſe 
would not equal our fourth rates at preſent. Raleigh adviſes never to build a ſhip 
of war above 600 tuns 5. James was not negligent of the navy. In five years, 
preceding 1623, he built ten new ſhips, and expended fifty thouſand pounds a 
year on the fleet, beſide the value of thirty-ſix thouſand pounds in timber, which 
be annually gave from the royal foreſts J. The largeſt ſhip that ever had come 
from the Engliſh docks, was built during this reign. She was only 1400 tuns, 
and carried ſixty- ſour guns J. The merchant ſhips, in caſes of neceffity, were 
converted inſtantly into ſhips of war. The King affirmed to the parliament, that | 
the navy had never before been in ſo good a condition . 

Evexy ſeſſion of parliament, during this whole reign, we meet wich grievous | 
lamentations of the decay of trade and the growth of popery : Such violent pro- 
penſity have men to complain of the preſent times, and to entertain diſcontents . 
againſt their fortune and condition. The king himſelf was deceived by theſe po- 
pular complaints, and was at a loſs to account for the total want of money, which 
he heard ſo much exaggerated ++. It may however be affirmed, that, during no 
OS period of Engliſh hiſtory, was there a more ſenſible increaſe, than du- 
ring the reign of this monarch, of all the advantages, which enn a flouriſh- 


* Sir William Petty. t Sir Edward Walker's political diſcourſes, p. 270. 
2 Coke's inſt. book iv. chap. 1. Co ſultation in parliament for the navy. 


6 By Raleigh's account, in his diſcourſe of the 61 invention of ſhippiog, the fleet in the twenty · 


fourth of the Queen, conſiſted only of thirteen ſhips, and were augmented afterwards ele ven. He ” 


probab'y reckoned ſome to be pinnaces, which Coke called ſhip, 


Porn. 11th of March 1623. Sir William Monſon . 
 Ghips, p. 253 _ © S. Feil. Hilk, vol. vi. p. 94. 
tt Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 413. 
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ing people. Not only the peace which be maintained, was favourable to o induſtry Appendix. 

and commerce: His turn of mind inclined him to promote the peaceful arts: 

And trade being as yet in its infancy; all additions to it muſt have been the more 
evident to every eye, which was not blinded by melancholy prejudices “. 

B an account f, which ſeems judicious and accurate, it appears, that all the 
ſeamen, employed in the merchant ſervice, amounted to 10000 men, which pro- 

bably exceeds-not the ſixth. part of their preſent number. Sir Thomas Overbury 

ſays, that the Dutch poſſeſſed three times more ſhipping than the Engliſh, but 
that their ſhips were of inferior burden to thoſe of the latter 1. Sir William 
Monſon computed the Engliſh naval power to be little or nothing inferior to the 
Dutch $, which is ſurely an exaggeration. _ 

A catalogue of the manufactures, ſor which the Engliſh were then eminent, Manufac- 
would appear very contemptible, in compariſon of thoſe, which flouriſh among 
them at preſent. Almoſt all the more elaborate and curious arts were only cult. 
vated abroad, particularly | in Italy. Ship-building and founding of iron cannon 

were the ſale, in which the Engliſh excelled. They ſeem, indeed, to have poſ- 
ſeſſed alone the ſecret of the latter; and great complaints were m every parlia- 
ment againſt the exportation of Engliſh ordnance, 

Nix x tenths of the commerce of the kingdom conſiſted in 1 goods |. 
Wool, however, was allowed to be exported, till the agth of the king. Its ex- 
portation was then forbid by proclamation; tho' that edict was never ſtrictly ex- 
ecuted, Moſt of * was e n dreſſed by the 


| © That of the honeſt Wees Vrows Möse 500 hs have b 8 this vumber. . 
* ſings of God, ſays be, thro? increaſe of wealth in the common fubjeQs of this land, eſpecially upon 

** the citizens of London; ſuch within men's memory, and chiefly within theſe ſew years of peace, 
„that, except there were now due mention of ſome fort made thereof, it would in time to come 
8 de held incredible, c.“ In another place, ** Amongſt the manifold tokens and ſigns of the infi- 
e nice bleſſin s of Almighty God beſtowed upcn this kingdom, by the wondrous and merciful efta- 
+ bliſhing of peace within ourſelves, and the full benefic of concord with all chriſtian nations and 
«« others: Of all which gr. ces let po man dare to preſume he can ſpeak too much; whereof in truth 
** there can never be enough faid, neither was there ever any people leſs confid:rate and leſs thank- 
« ful than at (his time, being not willing to endure the memory of their preſent happineſs, as well i in 
- * the univerſal increaſe of commerce and traffic throughout the kingdom, great building of royal 
* *« ſhips and by private merchants, the re- peopling of citics, towns, and villages, beſide the diſcerni- 
<< ble and ſudden increaſe of fair and coſtly buildings, a well within the ch of London as the ſubyrds 

thereof, eſpecially wich n th: ſe twelve years, N. 
+ The trade's inc eaſe in the Harleyan miſc, vol. iii, 
© 23 Remarks on his travels, H- rl. nuife, vol. ii, P. 349. 


$ Naval Tracks, p. 329, 350. | Journ, 26 May 1621. 
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Dotch; who gained, ds pretended, 700,000 pounds a. year by this manufacture | 
A prohibition, iſſued by the King, to export cloth in that condition, had ſucceed- 


ed ill, during one year, by the refuſal of the Dutch to buy the dreſſed cloth, 


that great murmurs aroſe againſt it; and this meaſure was retracted by the King, 
and complained of by the nation, as if it had __ou the moſt DRE | in " 


world. It ſeems indeed to have been premature. + 5 

In ſo little credit was the fine Engliſh cloth even at TI thar the King was 
obliged to ſeek expedients, by which he might engage the people of faſhion to 
wear it T. The manufacture of fine linen was totally unknown in the kingdom ©. 
Tas company of merchant adventurers, by their patent, poſſeſſed the ſole 
commerce of woollen goods, tho' the ſtaple commodity of the nation. An at- 
tempt, made during the reign of Elizabeth, to lay open this important trade, 
had been attended with bad conſequences for a time, by a conſpiracy of the mer- 
chant adventurers, not to make any purchaſes of cloth; and the Queen immedi- 
ately reſtored them their patent. #4 

Tux v were groundleſs fears of a like accident, that enſlaved the nation to 
thoſe excluſive companies, which confined ſo much every branch of commerce 
and induſtry, The parliament, however, annulled, in the third of the King, 


the patent of the Spaniſh company ; and the trade to Spain, which was, at firſt, 


very inſignificant, foon became the moſt conſiderable in the kingdom. *Tis 
ſtrange, that they were not thence encouraged to aboliſh all the other companies, 
and that they went no farther than obliging them to enlarge their bottom, and to 


facilitate the admiſſion of new adventurers, 


A board of trade was erected by the King in 1622 5. One of the reaſons, 
aſſigned in the commiſſion, is to remedy the low price of wopls, which 
complaints of the decay of the woollen manufactory. Tis more probable, however, 
that this fall of prices proceeded from the increaſe of wool, The King likeways 
recommends it to the commiſſioners to inquire and examine, whether a greater 
freedom of trade, and an exemption from the reſtraint of excluſive companies, 
would not be beneficial. Men were then fettered by their own prejudices ; and 
the King was juſtly afraid of embracing a bold meafure, the conſequences of 


which might be uncertain. The digeſting of a navigation-aR, of a like nature 
with the famous one executed afterwards by the republican parliament, is likewiſe 


recommended to the commiſſioners. The arbitrary powers then commonly aſ- 


ſumed by the privy council, — evidently thro* the whole tenor of the 


commiſſion. 3 


* Journ. 20th May, 1614. Raleigh, in his obſervations, computes the loſs at 400,000 pounds # 10 
the nation. There are about 80,000 uadreſied cloths, ſays he, exported yearly, He computes, be- 
des, that about 100,000 pounds a- year had been loſt by kerfies ; not to mention other arucles, 

+ Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 4 5. CIO $ 14. p. 410, 
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Tux Gilk manufacture had no footing in England : : Bur, by James's direction, Appendix. 


- mulberry trees were planted, and filk-worms introduced . The climate ſeems 
unfavourable to the execution of this project. f c 
GnkEINML Aub is thought to have been diſcovered during this reign; and the 


whale- fiſhery was carried on with great ſucceſs: But the induſtry of the Dutch, 


in ſpite of all oppoſition, ſoon deprived the Engliſh of this ſource of riches. A 
company was erected for the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage; and many fruit- 
leſs attempts were made for that purpoſe. In ſuch noble projects, deſpair ought. 
never to be admitted, till the abſolute impoſſibility of ſucceſs be fully aſcertained. 
Tux paſſage to the Eaſt · Indies had been opened to the Engliſh during the reign 
of Elizabeth; but the trade to thoſe parts of the world was not entirely eſtabliſhed, 
till this reign, when the Eaſt India-company received a new patent, enlarged their 
ſock to 1500,000 pounds , and fitted out ſeveral ſhips on theſe adventures. In 
1609, they built a veſſel of 1200 tun, the largeſt merchant-ſhip, which England 
had ever known. She was unfortunate, and periſhed by ſhip-wreck. In 1611, 
a large ſhip of the company, aſſiſted by a pinnace, maintained five ſeveral engage- 
ments, With a ſquadron of Portugueſe, and gained a complete victory over forces 
much ſuperior. During the following years, the Dutch company were guilty of 
great injuries towards the Engliſh, in expelling many of their factors, and deſtroy- 
ing their ſettlements: But theſe violences were reſented with a proper ſpirit by the 
court of England. A naval force was equipped under the Earl of Oxford 2, and 
lay in wait for the return of the Dutch Eaſt India fleet. By reaſon of croſs winds, 
Oxford failed of his purpoſe, and the Dutch eſcaped. Some time after, one 
| ſhip, full of riches, was taken by Vice-admiral Merwin ; and it was ſtipulated by 
the Dutch to pay 70,000 pounds to the Engliſh company, in conſideration of the 
injuries, which that company had ſuſtained 5. But neither this ſtipulation, nor 
the fear of reprizals, nor the ſenſe of that friendſhip, which ſubſiſted between 
England and the ſtates, could reſtrain the avidity of the Dutch company, or ren- 
der them equitable in their proceedings towards their allies. Impatient to have 
ſole poſſeſſion of the ſpice-trade, which the Engliſh then ſhared with them, they 
aſſumed a juriſdiction over a factory of the latter in the iſland of Amboynaz and 
on very improbable, and even abſurd pretences, ſeized all the ſactors with their 
families, and put them to death with the moſt inhuman tortures. This diſmal | 
news arrived in England at the time, when James, by the prejudices of his ſub- 
jets and the intrigues of his favourite, was conſtrained to make a breach with 
Spain; and he was obliged, after ſome remonſtrances, to acquieſce in this indig- 
nity from a ſtate, whoſe alliance was now become neceſſary to him. Tis remark- 
able, that the nation, almoſt without a murmur, ſubmitted to this injury from 
their proteſtant confederates; an injury, which, beſides the horrid enormi- 
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ty of the action, was of much deeper importance to national intereſt, than all ; 
thoſe which they were ſo impatient to reſent from the houſe of "Auſtria. 1 
Wrar chietly renders the reign of James memorable, is the commencement 
of the Engliſh colonies in America; colonies eſtabliſhed on the nobleſt footing, 
that has been known in any age or nation. The Spaniards being the firſt diſ- 
coverers of the new world, immediately took poſſeſſion: of the precious mines, 
which they found there; and, by the allurement of great riches, they were 
tempted to depopulate their own country as well as that which tizy conquered ; 
and added the vice of floth to thoſe of avidity and barbarity, which had attended 
their adventurers in thoſe renowned /enterprizes. That fine coaſt was entirely he- 


glected, which reaches from St. Auguſtine to Cape Breton, and which lies in all 


the temperate climates, is watered by noble rivers, and offers a fertile ſoil, but no- 
thing 'more, to the induſtrious planter.  Peopled gradually from England by the 
neceſſitous and indigent, who, at home, increaſed neither wealth nor populouſ- 
neſs, the colonies, which were planted along chat tract, have promoted the navi · 
gation, encouraged the induſtry, and even multiplied the inhabitants of their mo- 


ther · country. The ſpirit of independency, which was reviving in England, here 


ſhone forth in its full luſtre, and received new acceſſion of force from the aſpiring 
character of thoſe, who, being diſcontented with the eſtabliſhed church and 0. 
narchy, had ſought for freedom amidſt thoſe ſavage deſarts. 

Queen Elizabeth had done Fee hint eva wank to che edles ef 
Virginia; and after her planting one feeble colony, which quickly decayed, that 
country was entirely abandoned. But when peace put an end to the military en- 
terprizes againſt Spain, and left ambitious ſpirits no hopes of making aux 
longer ſuch quick advances towards honour and fortune, the nation began to 
ſecond the pacific intentions of its monarch, and to ſeek a ſurer, tho' flower 
expedient, for acquiring riches and glory. In 1606, Newport carried over a 
colony, and began a ſettlement; which the company, erected by patent for that 
purpoſe in London and Briftol, took care to ſupply with yearly recruits of pro- 
viſions, utenſils, and new inhabitants. About 1609, Argal diſcovered a more 
direct and ſhorter paſſage to Virginia, and left the tract of the antie t naviga- 
tors, who had firſt directed their courſe ſouthwards to the tropic, failed weit- 
ward by means of the trade-winds, and then turned northward till they reach- 
ed the Engliſh ſettlements. The ſame year five hundred perſons under Sir 
Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers were embarked for Virginia. Somers's 
ſhip, mectiag with a tempeſt, was driven into Bermudas, and laid the founda- 
tion of a ſettlement in thoſe iſlands. Lord Delawar afterwards undertook the 
government of the Engliſh colonies : But notwithſtanding all his care, ſeconded 


by ſupplies from James, and by money railed from the firſt lottery ever known 


in the kingdom, ſuch difficulties attended the ſettlement of thoſe countries, that, 
vi 
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in 1614, there. were not alive more than 400 men, of all n. ſent thi- Appendix, 
ther. After ſupplying themſelves with proviſions more immediately neceſſary for 
che ſupport of life, the new planters began the cultivating tobacco; and James, 
notwithſtanding his antipathy to that drug, gave them permiſſion to enter it in 
England; and he inhibited by proclamation all importation from Spain * By de- 
grees, new colonies were eſtabliſhed in that continent, and gave new names to the 
places where they ſettled, leaving that of Virginia to the province firſt planted. 
I be iſland of Barbadoes was alſo planted in this reign, 
SercolArivz reaſoners, during that age, raiſed many objections to the plant- 
ing thoſe remote colonies; and foretold, that, after draining their mother-coun- 
try of inhabitants, they would ſoon ſhake off her yoke, and erect an independent 
government in America: But time has ſhown, that the views, entertained by 
thoſe' who encouraged ſuch generous undertakings, were more juſt and ſolid. A 
mild government and great naval force have preſerved, and may long preſerve 
the dominion of England over her colonies, And ſuch advantage have commerce 
and navigation reaped from theſe eſtabliſhments, that more than a fourth of the 


Engliſh r nen is caxtping oa the traffic 
Art ſettlements. 


AGR1CULTURE was antiently very imperfe@t'in is England. The ſudden tran- 
ſo often mentioned by hiſtorians, from the loweſt to the higheſt prices of 


rain, and the prodigious inequality of its value in different years, are ſufficient 
proofs, that the produce depended intirely on the ſeaſon, and that art had, as yet, 
done nothing to fence againſt the injuries of the heavens. During this reign, con- : 
ſiderable improvements were made, as in moſt arts, ſo in this, the moſt beneficial i 
of any. A numerous catalogue might be formed of books and pamphlets, treat- 
ing of huſbandry, which were wrote about this time. The nation, however, 
was ſtill dependant on forcigners for daily bread; and tho? its exportation of grain 
now forms a conſiderable branch of its commerce, notwithſtanding its increaſe 
| ee there was, in that period, a regular import from the Baltic as well 
as from France and if ever it ſtopped, the bad conſequences were very ſen- | 
ſibly felt by the nation. Sir Walter Raleigh in his obſervations computes, that 
two millions went out at one time for corn. It was not till the fifth of Elizabeth, 
that the exportation of corn had ever been allowed in England; and Cambden 
obſerves, that agriculture, from that moment, received new life and vigour, 
Tus endeavours of James, or more properly ſpeaking thoſe of the nation, 
ſot the promotion of trade, were attended with greater ſucceſs than thoſe for the 
* Tho? the age was by no means Ceftiture of emi- 
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Appendix, nent writers, a very bad taſte in general prevailed daring that os me the 
- monarch himſelf was not a little infected with it. 

1 and On the origin of letters among the Greeks, the genius of poets 5 ora- 
tors, as might naturally be expected, was diſtinguiſhed by an amiable ſimplicity, 
which, whatever rudeneſs may ſometimes attend it, is ſo fitted to expreſs the 

genuine movements of nature and paſſion, that the compoſitions, poſſeſſed of it, 
"muſt for ever appear valuable to the diſcerning part of mankind. The glaring 
figures of diſcourſe, the pointed antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, the jingle of 
words; ſuch falſe ornaments were not employed by early writers; not becauſe they 
were rejected, but becauſe they ſcarce ever occurred to them. An eaſy, unfor- 
ced ſtrain of ſentiment runs thro their compoſitions; tho' at the ſame time we 
may obſerve, that amidſt the moſt elegant ſimplicity of thought and expreſſion, 
one is ſometimes ſurpriſed to meet with a poor conceit, which had preſented it- 
felf unſought for, and which the author had not acquired critical obſervation 
enough to condemn . A bad taſte ſeizes with avidity theſe frivolous beauties, 
and even perhaps a good taſte, ere ſurfeited by them : They multiply every. day 
more and more, in the faſhionable compoſitions : Nature and good ſenſe are ne- 
glected: Laboured ornaments, ſtudied and admired: And a total degeneracy of 
ſtyle and language prepares the way for barbariſm and ignorance. Hence the A- 
ſiatic manner was found to depart ſo much from the ſimple purity of Athens: 
Hence that tinſel eloquence, which is obſervable in many of the Roman writers, 
from which Cicero himſelf is not wholly exempted, and which ſo much PR 
in Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Martial, and the Plinys. | 
On the revival of letters, when the judgment of the public is, as yet, raw 
and unformed, this falſe gliſter catches the eye, and leaves no room, either in 
_ eloquence or poetry, for the durable beauties of ſolid ſenſe and lively paſſion, 
The reigning genius is then diametrically oppoſite to that which prevails on the 
firſt origin of arts. The Italian writers, tis evident, even the moſt celebrated, 
have not reached the proper ſimplicity of thought and compoſition; and in Pe- 
trarch, Taſſo, Guarini, frivolous witticiſms and forced conceits are but too pre- 
dominant. The period, during which letters were cultivated in Italy, was fo 
ſhort as ſcarce to allow leiſure for correcting this adulterated reliſh. 
Tut more early French writers are liable to the ſame reproach. Voiture, | 
8 even Cornei le, have too much affected thoſe ambitious ornaments, of 
The name of Polynices, one of CEdipus's ſons, means in the original much quarrelling. In the al. 
tercations between the two brothers, in Aſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripide , this conceit is emp! —_ z 
and ds remarkable, that ſo poor a co:undrum could not be reje ded by any of theſe three poets ; 
juſtly celebrated for their taſte and ſimplicity. What could Shakeſpear have done worſe? Terence - 


his inceptio eff amentium, non anantiam. Many fimilar inſtances will occur to the learned. Tis well 


known, that Ariſtotle treats very ſcriouſly of puns, divides them into ſeveral —_— and recommends 
the uſe of them to orators. 
| which 
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which! the Italians in general, and the leaſt pure of the antients, ſupplies them Appendix.” 


with ſo many models. And it” was not till late, that obſervation and reflection 


| o EE A TIO” 
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like aa n bete ©o'the fie Eiglit ana fac as fo 
riſhed during the reign of Elizabeth and James, and even till long afterwards. 
Learning, on its revival, in this iſland, was attired in the ſame unnatural garb, 
which: it wore at the time of its decay among the Greeks and Romans. And. 
what may be regarded as a misſortune, the Engliſh writers were poſſeſſed of 
great genius before they were endued with any degree of taſte, and by that 
means gave kind of ſunction to thoſe forced turns und ſentiments, which they 
ſo much affected. Their diſtorted conceptions are attended with ſuch vigour- 
of mind, that we admire the imagination Which produced them, as much as 
we blame the want of judgment, which gave them admittance. | To enter into 
an exact criticiſm of the writers of that age would exceed our preſetit purpoſe. 
A ſſiort charactet of the moſt eminent, delivered with the ſame freedom, which 
hiſtory exerciſes over Kings and miniſters, may not be improper.” The national 
r e e e e e in 
leaſt perilous for an author f 

Ir Shakeſpeare ws bly ee Man dae 0 0 ai ahh e 
in the loweſt manner, without any inſtruction, either from the world or from 
books, he may be regarded as a prodigy : If repreſented as a Pon r, capable of 
furniſhing a proper entertainment to a- refined or intelligent audience, we muſt 
abate ſomewhat of this eulogy. In his compolitions, - we regret, that many 
irregularities, and even ſometimes abſurdities ſhould-fo- frequently disfigure the 
animated and paſſionate ſcenes intermixed with them z and at the ſame time, we 
perhaps admire the more thoſe beauties, on account of their being ſurrounded 
with ſuch deformities. A ſtriking peculiarity of ſentiment, adapted to a ſin- 
gular character, he frequently hits, as it were by inſpiration ; but a reaſonable 
propriety of thought he cannot, for any time, uphold. Nervous and pictu- 
reſque expreſſions as well as deſcriptions, abound in him; but tis in vain we 
look either for continued purity or ſimplicity of dition. His total ignorance 
of all theatrical art and conduct, however material a defect ; yet, as it affetts 
the ſpectator rather than the reader, we can more readily excuſe, than that 
want of raſte, which often prevails in his productions, and which gives way, 
only by intervals, to the irradiations of genius. A great and fertile genius he 
certainly poſſeſſed, and one enriched equally with a tragic and comic vein ; 
but, he ought to be cited as a proof, how dangerous it is to rely on theſe ad- 
vantages alone for the attaining an excellence in the finer arts. ACT en 
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Appendix. even remain. a ſuſpicion, that we over-rate, if poſſible, the greats 


genius : in the ſame manner as bodies often appear more gigantic, on per 


of their being diſproportioned and miſhapen. He died in 1617, aged 53 years. 


Jonusom poſſeſſed all the learning, which was wanting to Shakeſpeare, 
and wanted all the genius, of which the other was poſſeſſed. Both of them 
were equally deficient in taſte and elegance, in harmony and correctneſs-. R 
ſervile copyiſt of the antients, Johnſon tranſlated into bad Eogliſh, the beautiful 
paſſages of the Greek and Roman authors, without accommodating them to the 
manners of his age and country. His merit has been totally eclipſed by that of 
Shakeſpeare,, whoſe rude genius prevailed over the rude art of his oottempo- 
rary. The Engliſh theatre has ever fince taken a ftrong tincture of Shakeſpeare's 
ſpirit and character; and thence it has proceeded, that the nation have under- 

gone, from all their neighbours, the reproach of barbariſm, from which heir 
pda productions in other parts of learning, would -atherwiſe: have 


_ exempted them. Johaſon had a, penſion of 'a hundred marks from the King, 
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aged 63. 1419S e e 


FatnrAx has tranſlated Taſſo n an eas hw caſe; and, at the a5 
time, with an exactneſs, which, for that age, are ſurprifing.” "Each line in the 


original is faichfully rendered by a correſpondent line in the tranſlation. * Harring- 
tons tranſlation of Arioſto is not likewiſe without its merit. Ti to be re- 


gretted, that theſe Poets ſhould have imitared the Italians im their ſtanza, which 
has a prolixity and uniformity in it, that diſpleaſes in long performances. They 
had otherwiſe, as wel as Spencer, who went before them, "cpntribures 3 W 


the poliſhing and refining the Engliſh verſification.” 


In Donne's Satyres, when carefully inſpected, there appear ſome flaſhes of 
wit and ingenuity ; but theſe totally ſuffocated and buried by the harſheſt and 
moſt uncouth exprefſion, which is any where to be met with, 


Ir the poetry of the Engliſh was ſo rude and imperfect during that age, we we 
oy reaſonably expect, that their proſe would be liable to till greater objeQi- 
Tho! the latter appears the more eaſy, as it is the more natural method of 
bels it has ever in practice been found the more rare and difficult ; and 
there ſcarce is an inſtance, in any language, that it has reached a degree of per · 
fection, before the refinement of p etical numbers and expreſſion. Engliſh proſe, 
during the reign of James, was wrote with little regard to the rules of gram- 
mar, and with a total diſregird of the elegance and harmony of the period. 
Stuffed with Latin ſentences and citations, it likewiſe. imitated thoſe inverſions, 
which, however forcible and graceful in the antient languages, are intirely con- 
trary to the idiom of the Engliſh. I ſhall indeed venture to affirm, that what- 
ever uncouth, phraſes and expreions occur in * 1 8 Ns were owing 


; i chiefly 
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chiefly to the unformed ſtate of the author; and that the language, ſpoke in an 


the courts of Elizabeth and James, was very little different from that which we 
meet with at preſent in good company. Of this vpinion, the little ſcraps of 
ſpeeches, which are found in the parliamentary journals, and which carry an air 
ſo oppoſite to the laboured'orations, ſeem to be a'ſufficient proof; and there want 
not productions of that age, which, being wrote by men who were not authors 
by profeſſion,” retain a very natural manner, and may give us ſome idea of the 
language, which prevailed among men of the world. I ſhall; particularly men · 
tion Sir John Davis's Diſcovery, Thrugmorton's, Efſex's and Nevile's Letters. 
Tun great glory of literature in this iſſand during the reign of James, was 
my Lord Bacon: Moſt of his performances were compoſed in Latin; tho* he 
| neither the elegance of that, nor of his native tongue. If we conſider. 
the variety of talents diſplayed: by this mA a ————— a man of buſi- 
nefs; a wit, al courtier, a companion, an author, a philoſopher ; he is juſtly 
the object of great 'admirations If 'we: conſider: kun merely as an author and 
philoſopher, the light, in hich we. view him at preſent, tho? very eſtimable, 
be was yet inſerior to his cotemporary Galilaeo, perhaps even to Kepler. Ba- 
con pointid i out ara diſtance the road to true philoſophy: Galilaeo both pointed 
ir out to: others, and made, himfelf, conſiderable advarices/ in t. The Eng- 
liſnman vn ignorant of geometry: The Florentine revived that ſcience, ex- 
cel led ĩu ĩt, and was tho firſt, who applied. it together with experiment, to na- 
tural philoſophy. The former rejected, with the moſt poſitive diſdain; the ſyſtem 
of Copernicus: The latter fortified: it wich new proofs, derived both from rea- 
ſon and the ſenſes. | Bacon's ſtyle is ſtiff and rigid a His wit, tho? often brilliant, 
is ſometimes: unnatural and far-fetched : and he. ſeems g be the original of thoſe 
pointed ſimilies and long: ſpun allegories, which ſo much diſtinguiſh the Eng- 
liſn authors: Galilaeo is a lively and agreeable, tho ſomewhat a prolix writer. 
But Italy, not united in any ſingle government, and perhaps ſutiated with that 
literary glory, which it has poſſeſſed both in antient and modern times, has too 
—* neglected the renown, which it has acquired by giving birth to ſo great a 
| That national ſpirit, which prevails among the Engliſh, and which forms 
their great happineſs, is the cauſe,. why they beſtow on all their eminent writers, 
and on Bacon among the. reſt, ſuch praiſes and acclamations, as may often. 
appear partial and exceſſi ve. He died in +626, in the 66th-year of his age. 
Ir the reader of Ralcigh's Hiſtory can have the patience to wude thro the 
Jewiſh and. Rabinical learning, which compoſe the half of the volume, be will 
find, when he comes to the Greek and Roman ſtory, that his pain are not un- 
rewarded, Raleigli is the beſt. model of that atitient ſtyle, which ſome writers 
eee TR beheaded in 1618, aged 66 years. 
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Campen's hiſtory of Queen Elizabeth may be eſteemed good „ | 
both for the ſtyle and the matter. It is wrote with ſimplicity of , expreſſion, 
very rare in that age, and with a, regard to truth. It would not perhaps be too 
much to affirm, that it is amon the beſt hiſtorical productions. which have yet 


been compoſed by any Engliſhman. Tis well knows, that the Engliſh have 


not much excelled in that kind of literature, He died in 1623, aged 73 years. 


Wi ſhall mention the King himſelf at the end of theſe Engliſh writers; be- 
cauſe that is his place, when conſidered as an author. It may ſafely be-affirmed, 
that the mediocrity of James's talent in literature, joined to the great change 
in national taſte, is the chief cauſe of that contempt, under which his memory 
labours, and which is often carried, by party - writers, to a great exteme. Tia 
remarkable, how different from ours were the ſentiments of the antients with 
regard to learning. Of the firſt twenty Roman emperors, counting from : acfar 
ta Severus, above the half were authors z and tho': few. of them ſeem to have 


deen eminent in that profeſſion, it is always remarked to their praiſe, that, by | 


acceſs to them. ie ofa wat 


their example, they encouraged literature. Not to mention Germanicus, and 


his daughter, Agrippina, perſons ſo nearly allied to the throne, the greater part 


of the claſſic writers, whoſe works remain, were men of the bigheſt quality. 


At every human advantage is attended with inconveniences, the change of men's 


ideas in this particular may probably be aſeribed to the invention of printing; 
n eee eee 
2000; in 1; 1175 

Tur James was —— writer baits loved enten 
temptible one can by no means be admitted. Whoever will read his Baſilicon 


Doron, particularly the two laſt books, the true law of free monarchics, his an- 


ſwer to Cardinal Perron, and almoſt all his ſpeeches and meſſages to 'parlia- 
ment, will confeſs him to have poſſeſſed no mean genius. If he wrote concern- 
ing witches and apparitions ; who, in that age, did not admit the reality of 
theſe fictitious beings? If he has 'compoſed a' commentary on the Revelations, 
and proved the Pope to be Antichriſt; may not a ſimilar reproach be extended 
to the famous Napier; and even to Newton, at à time when learning was 
much more advanced than during the reign of James? From the groflneſs of 
its ſuperſtitions, we may infer the ignorance of an age but never ſhould pro- 
nounce concerning the folly of an individual, ap eg rr e ova 


conſecrated with the appearance of religion. 7111 


Such a ſuperiority do the purſuit of lteratire poſſeſs bre every ocher 
cupation, that even he, who attains but a mediocrity in them, merits the pro- 
eminence above theſe who excel the moſt in the common and vulgar profeſſions. 
e e ee eee eee . 
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of bis Majcty we ſhall lays nd much ſuperior to that of the ſpeaker, in every Appendix. 


parliament during this reign. 


Evexy ſcience, as well as polite literature, muſt be conſidered as being yet in 
its infancy. Scholaſtic learning and polemical divinity retarded 'the growth of 
all true knowlege. Sir Henry Saville, in the preamble of that deed, by which 
| he annexed a ſalary to the mathematical and aſtronomical profeſſors in Oxford, 
ſays, that geometry was almoſt totally abandoned and unknown in England A 
The beſt learning of that age, was the ſtudy of the antients. Caſaubon, eminent 
for this knowlege, was invited over from France by James, and encouraged by 
a penſion of 300 a-year, as well az by church preferments f. The famous An- 
tonio di Dominis, Archbiſhop of Spalato, no deſpicable philoſopher, came like- 
wiſe into England, and afforded great triumph to the nation, by their gaining 
ſo conſiderable a proſelyte from the papiſts. But the mortification followed ſoon 
after. For the Archbiſhop, tho* advanced to ſome eccleſiaſtical preferments 1. 
received not encouragement, ſufficient to ſatisfy his ambition, and he made his 
eſcape into Italy, where, ſoon after, he died in confinement. 


© Rymer, tom. xvii, p. 217. 1 14. f. 2 %ꝙ tp gs 
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han he ſhewed an impatience. to aſſemble the great council of the na- 

tion; and he would gladly, for the ſake of diſpatch, have called together March 2. 

the ſame parliament, which had ſat under his father, and which lay, at that time, | 

under prorogation. But being told, that this meaſure would appear unuſual, be 

iſſued writs for the ſummoning a new parliament on the 7th of May; and it was 18th of June. 
not without regret, that the arrival of the Princeſs Henrietta, whom be had - 

eſpouſed by proxy, obliged him to delay, by repeated prorogations, their meeting 2 Wegmen* 

till rhe eighteenth of June, when they aſſembled at Weſtminſter for the difparch ter. 

of bulineſs. The young Prince, unexperienced and impolicic, regarded as fincere 

all the praiſes and carefſes, with which he had been loaded, while active in pro- 

curing the rupture with the houſe of Auftria, And beſides that he laboured under SEN 

great neceſſities, he haſtened wich alacrity to a period, when he might receive the 

mol undoubted teſtimonies of the dutiful attachment of Ks ſubjects ——O 

*; co 


be expected by him. Secure of the affectio ns of the comm 


| ſupply. They yr hit all the 7 granted 2 che laſt | Tet, had 
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1 courſe to the Parliament was full of ſimplicity and cordiality. He lightly men- 


tioned the occaſion, which he had for ſupply T. He employed no intrigue to in- 
fluence. the ſuffrages of the members, He would not even allow the officers of the 
crown, who had ſeats in the houſe, to mention any particula ms ich might 


reſolved, 
that their bounty ſhould be intirely —1 own deed ; unaſked, mf icited 3 the 
VEIN fruit of ſincere confidence and 


Tue houſe of commons accordingly . into ale the bulinefs of 


hkewife made on 1 vn. | 

was loaded with a large debt, wh die by his father, who had borrowed money 
both from his own ſubjects and from foreign princes. They had learned by ex- 
perience, that the public revenues could with CY maintain the dignity of the 
crown, even under the ordin of government. were ſenſible, 
that the preſent war was, very A K the reſult of their o own Ie appli · 
cations and entreaties, and that they had ſolemnly engaged to ſupport their ſove- 
reign in the management of it. They were acquainted with the difficulty of mi- 
litary enterprizes, directed againſt the whole houſe of Auſtria ; againſt the King 
of Spain, poſſeſſed of the greateſt riches and moſt extenſive dominions of any 
prince in Europe: againſt the Emperor Ferdinand, hitherto the moſt fortunate 
monarch of his age, who had ſubdued and aſtoniſhed Germany by. the rapidity of 
his victories. Deep impreſſions, they-ſaw, muſt be made by the Engliſh ſword, 


and a vigorous offenſive war be waged againſt theſe mighty potentates, ere they 
| would reſign a principality, which they had now fully ſubdued, and which they 
| held i in ſecure poſſeſſion, by its being ſurrounded with all their other territories, 


To anſwer, therefore, all rheſe great and important ends; to ſatisfy their 


_., young King in the firſt requeſt, which he made them; to prove their ſenſe of 


the many royal virtues, particularly economy, with which Charles was endued; 


the houſe of commons, conducted by the wiſeft and ableſt ſenators, that had ever 


flouriſhed in England thought proper to confer on the King a . of two 
ſubſidies, amounting to 1 12,000 pounds . | 


Tris meaſure, which diſcovers rather a cruel mockery of Charles, than any ſe- 


ious deſign of ſupporting him, appears ſo extraordinary, when conſidered in all 


its circumſtances, that it naturally ſummons up our attention, and raiſes an in- 
quiry concerning the cauſes of a conduct, unprecedented in an Engliſh parlia- 


ment. So numerous an aſſembly, compoſed of perſons of various OS N | 


+ Ruſkiv; vol. i. p. 171. Parl. Hiſtory, vol. vi. p. 346. | Franklyn, p 108. | 
t A ſubſidy was now fallen to about 56, ooo pounds. . | . 
were 


| ca AR L ES - "21H - 


were. got, tis ka all influenced by the ſame motives z Wi few declared 
—_ their true reaſon, We ſhall, therefore, approach nearer the truth, if we 
mention all the views, which the preſent conjunRure could ſuggeſt 10 then.. 
I.rx is not to be doubted, but fpleen and ill-will againſt the Dake of 
ham had a great influence with many. E 
rited, could not fail to excite public envy ; and, however men's hatred might 
have been ſuſpended for a moment, while the Duke's conduct ſeemed to gratify 
their paſſions and their prejudices, it was impoſſible for him long to preſerve the 
affections of the people. His influence over the modeſty of Charles exceeded even 
that which he had acquired over the weakneſs of James; nor was any public 
meaſure conducted but by his counſel and direction. His impetuous temper 
prompted him to raiſe ſuddenly, to the higheſt elevation, his flatterers and de- 
pendants: And, upon. the leaſt occaſion of diſpleaſure, he threw them down 
with equal fury and violence, Implacable in his batred; fickle io his friendſhips: 
All men were either regarded as his enemies, or dreaded ſoon to become ſuch, 
The whole power of the kingdom was graſped by his inſatiable hand 1 while he 
both engrofſed the te ens ee RR LI OR een 
gle perſon, the moſt conſiderable offices of the crown. A 


Howzvxn the ill humour of the commons eee increaſed by theſe 
conſiderations, we are not to ſuppoſe them the ſole motives. The laſt parlia- 
ment of James, amidſt all their joy and feſtivity, had given him a ſupply very 

portioned to his demand and to the occaſion. And, as every houſe of com- 
mons, which was elected during forty years, ſucceeded to all the paſſions and 
principles of their predeceſſors ; we ought rather to account for this obſtinacy from 
the general ſituation of the kingdom during that whedugeried, ""_ rom 8 
cumſtances which attended this immediate conjunRure. - 

Tux nation were very little accuſtomed, at that time, to n of taxes, 
and had never opened their purſes, in any degree, for the ſupplying their ſove- 
| reign, Even Elizabeth, notwithſtanding her vigour and frugality, and the necef- 
 fary wars, in which ſhe was engaged, had great reaſon to complain-of the com- 
mons in this particular; nor could the authority. of that Princeſs, which was 
otherwiſe almoſt abſolute, ever extort from them the requiſite ſupply of money. 
Habits, more than reaſon, we find, in every thing, to be the governing prin- 
ciple of mankind. In this view likewiſe the ſinking of the value of ſubſidies 
muſt be conſidered as a loſs to the King, The parliament, ſwayed by cuſtom, 
would not augment their number in the ſame proportion. 

Tus puritanical party, tho' diſguiſed, had a very great amenity over the 
kingdom; and many of the leaders among the commons had ſecretly embraced 
the 9 of that ſect. e with the court, Le 

Vo. v. 
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the prevalence of the principles of civil liberty, eſſential to their party, andon- 
account of the reſtraint, under which they were held by the eſtabliſhed hierarchy. 


In order to fortify himſelf againſt the reſentment of James, Buckingham had af- 
fected popularity, and entered into the cabals of the puritans: But, being ſecure 


of the confidence of Charles, he had ſince abandoned that party; and, on that 


account, was the more expoſed to their hatred and reſentment. Tho' the reli- 
gious ſchemes of many of the puritans, when explained, appear pretty frivo- 
lous, we are not thence to imagine, that they were purſued by none but perſons 
of weak underſtanding. Some men of the greateſt parts and moſt extenſive 
knowledge, whom the nation, at that time, produced, could not enjoy any 
peace of mind ; becauſe obliged to hear prayers offered up co Why gs wy a 
prieſt, covered with a white linen veſtment. 

Tu match with France, and the articles in favour of CO I which were 
ſuſpected to be in the treaty, were likewiſe cauſes of diſguſt to this whole par- 
ty: Tho' it muſt be remarked, that the alliance with that crown was- infinitely 
leſs obnoxious to the proteſtants, and leſs favourable to the catholics, than that 


formerly projected with Spain, and was therefore Dn n S 
than diſſatisfaction. 


To all theſe cauſes we muſt yet add another of add moment. The 
| houſe of commons, we may obſerve, were almoſt. intirely governed by a ſet of 


men of the moſt uncommon capacity and the largeſt views: Men, who were 
now formed into a regular party, and united, as well by fixed aims and projects, 


as by the hardſhips, which ſome of them had undergone in proſecution of them. 


Among theſe we may mention the names of Sir Edward Coke, Sir Edwin Sandys, 
Sir Robert Philips, Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir John Elliot, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Selden, Mr. Pym. Animated with a warm re- 


gard to liberty, theſe generous patriots ſaw, with regret, an unbounded power ex- 


erciſed by the crown, and were reſolved to ſeize the opportunity, which the King's 
neceſſities afforded them, of reducing the prerogative within more reaſonable com- 
paſs. Tho' their anceſtors had blindly given way to practices and precedents favour- 
able to kingly power, and had been able, notwithſtanding, to preſerve ſome ſmall 
remains of liberty ; it would be impoſſible, they thought, when all theſe preten- 

ſions were methodized and proſecuted by the increaſing knowledge of the age, to 
maintain any ſhadow of popular government, in oppoſition to ſuch unlimited 
authority in the ſovereign, It was neceſſary to fix a choice: Either to abandon in- 
tirely the privileges of the people, or to ſecure them by firmer and more preciſe 
barriers than the conſtitution had, hitherto provided for them. In this dilemma, 


men of ſuch aſpiring genius and ſuch independent fortunes could not long delibe- 


rate: They boldly embraced the ſide of freedom, and reſolved to grant no ſup- 


plies to their neceſſitous Prince, without extorting conceſſions in favour of civil 


liberty, 
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liberty. The end, they eſteemed beneficent and noble: The means, regular and 


conſtitutional. To, grant or refuſe ſupplies was the undoubted privilege of te 


commons. And as all human governments, particularly thoſe of a mixed frame, 
are in continual fluctuation; it was as natural, in their opinion, and allowable, 
| for popular aſſemblies. to, take advantage of favourable incidents, in order to ſe- 
cure the ſubjects z as for monarchs, in order to extend their own authority. With 
pleaſure, they beheld the King involved in a foreign war, which rendered bim, 
every day, more dependant on the parliament; while, at the ſame time, the ſitua- 
tion of the kingdom, even without any military preparations, gave it ſufficient ſe- 
curity againſt all invaſion from foreigners. . And perhaps, it had partly proceeded 
from expectations of this nature, that the popular leaders had been ſo urgent for a 
rupture with Spain; nor is it credible, that religious zeal could ſo far have blind- 
| en neee ebe en eee mene 
ceſſity, or any hopes of ſucceſes. 
Bur, however natural all theſe ſentiments tn appear to the ag 8 
it is not to be imagined, that Charles would entertain the ſame ideas. Strongly 


prejudiced in favour of the Duke, whom he had heard ſo highly extolled in parlia - 


ment, he could not conjecture the cauſe of ſo ſudden an alteration in their opi- 
nions. And when the war, which they themſelves had ſo earneſtly ſolicited, was, 
at laſt, commenced, the immediate deſertion of their ſovereign could. not but 
ſeem very ſtrange and unaccountable. Even tho* no farther motive had been ſu- 
ſpected, the refuſal of ſupply, in ſuch circumſtances, would naturally to him ap- 
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pear cruel and deceitful: But when he perceived that this meaſure proceeded 


from an intention of encroaching on his authority, he failed not to regard theſe 
aims as highly criminal and traiterous. Thoſe lofty ideas of monarchical power, 
which were very commonly adopted during that age, and to which the ambigu- 
ous nature of the Engliſh conſtitution gave ſo plauſible an appearance, were firmly 
rivetted in Charles; and however moderate his temper, the natural and unavoid- 
able prepoſſeſſions of ſelf. love, Joined to the late uniform precedents | in favour of 
prerogative, had made him conceive his political tenets as certain and uncontro- 
verted. Taught to regard even the antient laws and conſtitution more as lines 
to direct his conduct than barriers to withſtand his power; a conſpiracy to ere& 


new ramparts, in order to ſtraiten his authority, appeared but one degree removed 


from open ſedition and rebellion. So atrocious in his eyes was ſuch a deſign, 


that he ſeems even unwilling to impute it to the commons: And tho? he was ,, of july. 


obliged to adjourn the parliament by reaſon. of the plague, which, at that time, 
raged in London; he immediately re · aſſembled them at Oxford, and made a new 
| apt to gain from them ſome ſupplies in ſuch an urgent neceſſity. 


e 


Cuantzs now found himſelf obliged to depart from that delicacy, which he p,ctiament at 
had formerly — By himſelf or his miniſters, he entered into a particu- Oxſerd. 


1 2 lar 
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Jar derail, both of the alliances, which he had formed, and of the military ope- 
rations, which he had projefted ®. He told the parliament, That, by a promiſe 
of ſublidies, he had engaged the King of Denmark to take part in the war; that 
that monarch intended to ener Germany by the north, and to rouze to war thoſe 
princes, who impatiently longed for an opportunity of aſſerting the liberty of the 
empire; that Mansfeldt had underraken to penetrate with an Engliſh army into 
the Palatinate, and by chat quarter to excite the members of the evangelical uni- 
on; that the ſtates muſt be ſupported in the unequal warfare, which they main- 
tained with Spain ; that no leſs a ſum than 700,000 pounds a- year had been 
found, by computation, requiſite for all theſe purpoſes ; that the maintenance of 
che fleet nnd the defence of Ireland demanded an annual expence of 400,000 
pounds; that he himſelf had already exhauſted and anticipated, in the public 
ſervice, his whole revenue, and had ſcarce left ſafficient for the daily fubliſtence 
of himſelf and of his family T; that, on his acceſſion to the croun, he found a 
debt of above 300, ooo pounds, contracted by his ſather, in fupport of the Pa- 
latine and that, while Prince of Wales, he had himſelf contracted debts, notwith - 
ſtanding his great frugality, to the amount of 70, ooo pounds, which be had ex- 
pended entirely on naval and military armaments. After mentioning all theſe facts, 
the King even condeſcended to uſe entreaties. He ſaid, that this requeſt was 
the firſt, which he had ever made them: that he was young and in the commence» 
ment of his reign; and, if he now met with kind and dutiful uſage, it would en- 
dear to him the uſe of parliaments, and would, for ever, were an intire as 
mony between him and his people 4. 19 1186. 5 
To theſe reaſons the commons remained 3 — a 
the King's meaſures, on the ſuppoſition of a foreign war, which they had conſtantly 
demanded, were akogether unexceptionable, they obſtinately refuſed any further 
aſſiſtance. Some members, favourable to the court, having inſiſted on an addi- 
tion of two fifteenths to the former fupply, even this pittance was refuſed j; tho* 
it was known, that a fleet and army were lying at Portſmouth, in great want of 
pay and proviſions, and that Buckingham, the admiral, and the treaſurer of the 
navy had advanced on their own credit near an hundred thouſand pounds for 
the ſea-ſervice F, Beſides all their other motives, the houſe of commons had 
made a new diſcovery, which, as they wanted but a pretence for their refuſal, . 
enflamed them againſt the court and againſt the Duke of Buckingham. » 


Whzx. James deferred the Spaniſh alliance, and courted that of France, ho 
had ptomiſed to furniſh Louis, who. was intirely deſticute of naval force, with. 


* Dogdale, p. 25, 26. | + Part. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 396. i 
. worth, i. p. 177, 178, &c. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. Franklyn, p. 208, 100. 
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ode ſhip of war, and ſeven armed veſſels, hited from the merchants. Theſe the Chap, E 


French court had pretended they would employ againſt the Genoeſe, who, being 


firm and uſeful allies to the-Spaniſh monarchy, were naturally regarded with an 


evil eye, both by the King of France and of England. When theſe veſſels, by 
Charles's orders, arrived at Diepe, there aroſe a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that they were 


to ſerve againſt Rochelle. The ſailors were enflamed; That race of men, who 


are at preſent both careleſs and ignorant in all matters of religion, were, at that 
time, only ignorant. They drew up a remonſtrance' to Pennington, their com- 
mander 3 and, ſigning all their names in a circle, left he ſhould diſcover the ring- 
leaders, they laid it under his prayer - book. Pennington declared, that he would 
rather be hanged in England for diſobedience, than fight againſt his brother pro- 


os + 


teſtants in France. The whole ſquadron ſailed immediately to the Downs. There, 


they received new orders ſrom Buckingham, Lord admiral, to return to Diepe. 
As the Duke knew, that authority alone would not ſuffice, ' he employed much 
art and many ſubtilties, to engage them to obedience; and à rumour, which 


was ſpread, that peace had been concluded between the French K ing and the hu- 
gonots, aſſiſted him in his purpoſe. When they arrived at Diepe, they found that 


they had been deceived, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who commanded one of the 


veſſels, broke thro' and returned to England. All the officers and ſailors of all 


the other ſhips, notwithſtanding. great offers made them by the French, imme- 
diately deſerted. One gunner. alone preferred duty towards his King to the cauſe 
of religion; and he was afterwards killed in charging a cannon before Rochelle ®. 
The care, which hiſtorians have taken to record this eee en ein 
what pleaſure the news was received by the whole nation. 

Tut houſe of commons, when informed of theſe tranſactions, owed the 
fame attachment with the ſailors for the proteſtant religion; nor was their zeal. 
much better guided by reaſon and ſound policy. It was not conſidered, that, 
if the force of Spain was really ſo exorbitant as they imagined, the French mo- 
-narch 'was the only prince, who could oppoſe its progreſs, and preſerve the ba- 


lance of Europe; that his power was at preſent fettered by the hugonots, who, 
being poſſeſſed of many privileges and even of fortified towns, formed an em- 


pire within his empire, and kept him in perpetual jealouſy and inquietude ; that 

ap inſurtection had been, at that time, wantonly and voluntarily, formed by their 
leaders, who heing diſguſted in ſome court · intrigue, took advantage of the ne. 
ver-failing pretence of religion, in order to cov r their rebellion ; that the Dutch, 


influenced by theſe views, had ordered: a ſquadron of twenty ſhips to join the 


French fleet, employed agaiaſt the inhabitants of Rochelle + ; that the Spaniſh: 
' monarch, ſenſible of the ſame conſequences,, ſecretly ſupported the wehen in 


®*. Franklyn, p. 109. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 175, 176, Kc. 325, 326, Ke. 
+ Journal, 18th April 1626. Fran 
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France ; and that all princes had ever ſacrificed, to reaſons of ſtate, the intereſt 


of their religion in foreign countries. All theſe obvious conſiderations had no 
influence. Great murmurs and diſcontents ſtill ptevailed in parliament. The 


hugonots, tho? they had no ground of complaint againſt the French Court, 
were thought to be as much intitled to aſſiſtance from England, as if they had 
taken arms in defence of their liberties and religion againſt the perſecuting rage 
of the catholics. And it plainly appears, from this incident, as well as from 
many others, that, of all European nations, the Britiſh were, at that time, and 
till long after, the moſt under the influence of that religious ſpirit, which * 
rather to inflame bigotry than encreaſe peace and mutual charity. 

Ox this occaſion, the commons rene wed their eternal complaints a ahe 
growth of popery, which was ever the chief of their grievances, and now their 


only one. They demanded a ſtrict execution of the penal laws againſt the ca- 


tholics, and remonſtrated againſt ſome late pardons which had been granted to 


prieſts T. They attacked Montague, one of the King's chaplains, on account of 


a moderate book, which he had lately compoſed, and which, to their great diſ- 
guſt, ſaved virtuous catholics, as well as other chriſtians, from eternal torments . 
Charles gave them a gracious and a compliant anſwer to all their remonſtrances. 
He was, however, in his heart, extremely averſe to theſe furious meaſures. -- Tho* 
a determined proteſtant, by principle as well as inclination, he had entertained . 


no violent horror againſt popery and a little humanity he thought, was due 


by the nation to the religion of their anceſtors. That degree of liberty, which 


is now indulged to catholics, tho* a party much more obnoxious than during the 
_ reign of the Stuarts; it ſuited neither with Charles's ſentiments, nor the humour 


of the age to allow them. An abatement of the more rigorous laws was all he 
intended; and his engagements with France, notwithſtanding that their regular 


execution had never been propoſed nor expected, required of him ſome indul- 


gence. But ſo unfortunate was this Prince, that no meaſure, embraced during 
his. whole reign, \ was ever attended ns: n and more fatal ns 5 
quences. 

Tus extreme rage ia popery was a five charaQeriſtic of W This 
houſe of commons diſcovered other infallible ſymptoms of the prevalence of that 
party. They petitioned the King for replacing ſuch able clergy as had been ſi- 


lenced for want of conformity to the ceremonies ||. They alſo enacted Jaws for 


the ſtriẽt obſervance of Sunday, which the puritans affected to call the Sabbath, 
and which they ſanQtified by the moſt melancholy indolence 5. Tis to be re- 
hs Franklyn, p. 3, ke. + Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p- 374+ Journal, i Auguſt, 1625. 1 Parl. 
Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 363. "I 7th July, 16289. f 9 i. p. 28 1. 8 1 Car. i. 
cap. 1. Journal, 2xt June, 1625. 
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inithed, — appellarions of this nen at that time, HOWE Chap. I. 


ſymbols of the different partie. 
Tus King finding, that the EDI were nid to grant him no ſupply. . 
and would furniſh him with nothing but empty proteſtations of duty , ar diſ- 


agreeable complaints of grievances ; took advantage of the plague +, which be- 
at pretence, immediately . diſſolved them. 


gan to appear at Oxford, and, on the 
By finiſhing the —— eee he ſufficiently 
expreſſed his diſpleaſure at their conduct. 


1625. 


* 


To ſupply the want of parliamentary ads, Charles iſſued W ſeals for bos. Augult 12. 


rowing money from his ſubjects T. The advantage reaped by this levy was a 
mall compenſation for the diſguſt which it occaſioned. By means, however, of 


that ſupply, and by other expedients, he was, tho? with difficulty, enabled to Ogober 1. 


equip his fleet. It conſiſted of eighty veſſels, great and ſmall ; and carried on 
board an army of 10, 00 men. Sir Edward Cecil, lately created viſcount Wimble- 


ton, was entruſted with the command. He ſailed immediately for Cadiz, and Naval expe- 
found the bay full of Spaniſh ſhips of great value. He either neglected to at- gien againt 


tack theſe ſhips, or attempted it prepoſterouſly, The army was landed, and a fort 
taken: But the undiſciplined ſoldiers, finding ſtore of wine, could-not be reſtrained 


from the utmoſt exceſſes. Farther ſtay appearing fruitleſs, they were re-imbark- 


ed; and the fleet put to ſea with an intention of waiting for the Spaniſh galleons. 
But the plague having ſeized the ſeamen and ſoldiers, they were obliged to aban- 


don all hopes of this prize, and return to England. Loud complaints were made November: 


againſt the court for entruſting ſo. important a command to a man like Cecil, 
whom, tho? he poſſeſſed great experience, the people, „ 
mmm 


: Cnanzne, haviag failed of ſo rich a peine, was 1 again to hare re- 
courſe to a parliament. Tho' the ill ſucceſs of his enterprizes diminiſhed his au- 


1626. 


thority, and ſhowed, every day, more plainly the imprudence of the Spaniſh 


war tho the increaſe of his neceſſities rendered him more dependant, and more 


expoſed to the eneroachments of the commons ; he was reſolved to try once more 8. hn par- 
that regular and conſtitutional expedient for ſupply. Perhaps too, a little political liament. 


art, which at that time he practiſed, was much truſted to. He had named four po- 


pular leaders ſheriffs of Counties; Sir Edward Coke, Wannen 


7 Franklyn, p. 113. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 190. 


+ The plague was really ſo violent, that it had been moved in the houſe at the beginning of the 


ſeſſions to petition the King to adjourn them. Journal, 21ſt June, 1625, 80 it was impoſſible to en- 

ter apon grievances, even if chere had been any. The only buſineſs of the parliament was to give 

| ſupply, which was ſo much wanted by the King, in 0:der to carry on the war, in which they had 
engaged him. t Roſhworth, vol. i. p. 192. Parl. Hiſt, vol, vi. p. 407- 
$ Franklyn, p. 113. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 196. 
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Wentworth, Sir Francis Seymour and tho' this queſtion Wee n much 
conteſted *, he thought, that he had, by that means, incapacitated them for be- 
. ing <lefted members. But this intention, being ſo evident, rather put the com- 
mons more upon their guard. Eno of patriots ſtill remained to keep up the 
in humour of the houſez and men needed | little inſtruction or chetoric to recom- 
mend to them practices, which increaſed Weir own importante and conſideration, 
The weakneſs of the court alſo could not more evidently appear, than by its being 
reduced to fo inciieftual an en in rener ann 
commons. 
Tur views, h of the a acti wie onen adopted; A 
the ſame men had been every where elected, and no time had intervened ſince their 


laſt meeting. When the King laid before the houſe his neceſſities, and aſked for 


ſupply, they immediately voted him three ſubſidies and three fifteenths; and tho? 
they afterwards added one ſubſidy more, the ſum was little proportioned to the 


. greatneſs of the occaſion, and ill fitted to promote thoſe views of ſucceſs and 


glory, for which the young Prince, in his firſt enterprize, ſo ardently longed. 
But this circumſtance was not the moſt diſagreeable one. The ſupply was only 
voted by the commons. The paſſing that vote into a law was reſerved till the end 
of the ſeſſion T. A condition was thereby made, in a very undiſguiſed manner, 
with their ſovereign. Under colour of redreſſing grievances, which, during this 
ſhort. reign, could not be very numerous; they were to proceed in regulating and 
controoling every part of government, which diſpleaſed them : And if the King 
either cut them ſhort in this undertaking, or refuſed compliance with their de- 
mands, he muſt lay his account with the want of all ſupply. Great diflatisfaftion 
was expreſſed by Charles with a method of treatment, which he deemed ſo harſh 
and undutiful ꝓ: But his urgent neceſſities obliged him to ſubmit ; and he waited 
with parience, obſerving to what ſide they would turn themſelves,  - 


v=_— Tux Duke of Buckingham, formerly obnoxious to the public, became every 
SO day more odious, by the ſymproms, which appeared, both of his want of 


and prudence, and of the uncontrouled aſcendant, which he had acquired over his 
maſter F. Two violent attacks he was obliged this ſeffion to TER ; ion from 
the earl of Briſtol, another from the houſe of commons. Fey 


* Its always an expreſs clauſe in the writ of 'fonmons,; Gar-ev e e Why 


contrary pratlice had often prevailed. D'Ewes, p. 38. Yet till great Goudes were entertained on this 


head. See Journa', gth April, 1614, 


+ Journal, 27i1h March, 1626. 1 Parl. H f. vol. vi. p. 449. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 224 
$4 His credit with the King had given him ſuch influence, that he had nolefs thin twenty proxies 


| granted him this parliament by ſo many peers ; which occaſioned « vote, that no peer ſhould have above 


two proxies, The earl of Leiceſter in 1585 bad once ten proxies. D'Ewer, p. 314. 
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a 1 kved, Briſtol, 0 cn 
narch, had expreſſed all duty and obedience ; in expectation, that an opportunity f 
would offer of re-inftating himſelf in his former credit and authority. Even af - 
ter Charles 's acceſſion, he defpaired not. He ſubmitted to the King's order of 
remaining in his country · ſeat, and of ubſenting himſelf from parliament. Many 
trials he made to regain the good opinion of his maſter ; but finding them all 
_ fruitleſs, and obſerving Charles to be intirely governed by Buckingham, his im- 
placable enemy, he reſolved no longer to keep any meaſures with the court. A 
new ſpirit, he ſaw, and a new power, ariſing in the nation; and to theſe he was 
reſol ved, for the future, to truſt for his ſecurity and protection. 
Wu the parliament was ſummoned, Chatles, by a ſtretch of prerogative, 
bad given orders, chat no writ, as is cuſtomary, ſhould be ſent to Briſtol ®. That 
Nobleman applied to the houſe of lords by petition; and craved their good offi- 
ces with the King for obtaining what was his due as a peer of the realm. His 
writ was-ſent him 4 but accompanied with a letter from the Lord keeper, Coven- 
try, commanding him, in the King's name, to abſent himfelf from parliament. 
This letter Briſtol conveyed to the lords, and aſked advice how to proceed in ſo 
delicate a-ſituation f. The King's probibition was withdrawn, and Briſtol took 
his ſeat. Proyoked at theſe repeated inſtances of vigour, which the court deno- | 
minated contumacy, Charles ordered his attorney general to enter an accuſation | 
of high treaſon againſt him. By way of recrimination, Briſtol impeached Buck- * 
ingham of high treaſon; The Ear!'s defence of himſelf and accuſation of the | 
Duke both remain t; and together with ſome original letters ſtill extant, contain 
the fulleſt and moſt authentic account of all the negotiations with the houſe of 
Auſtria. From the whole, the great imprudence of the Duke evidently appears, 
and the ſway of his ungovernable paſſions ; but it would be difficult to collect 
| thence any action, which, in the eye of the law, could be deemed a crime ; much | 1 
lleſs could ſubject him to the penalty ef high treaſon. 11 
Tux impeachment of the commons was ſtill leſs dangerous to the Duke, were z | 
it eſtimated by the ſtandard of law and equity. The houſe, after having voted, A 
upon ſome queries of Dr. Turner's, , /hat common fame tras a ſufficient ground of ac- 
cuſation by. the commons $, proceeded to frame regular articles againſt Buckingham, 
They accufed hien of having united many offices in his perſon ; of having bought 
two of them; of neglecting to guard the ſeas, infomuch that many merchant- - ſhips 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy ; of delivering ſhips to the French Kiog, 
ia order to ſerve againſt the bugonots 3 of being employed in the ſale of honours 


* 'Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 236. + Ruſhworth, vol. i i. p. 237. Franklyn, p. 120, Kc. 


1 Ruſh. 
worth, vol. i. p. 256, Ke. 267, * &. Frau klyn, p. 123, &c. J Ruſtwockh, ol. 1 p 215. 
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and offices; of accepting extenſive grants from the crown 3 of procuring many 


titles of honour for his kindred ; of adminiſtring phyſic to the late King without 
acquainting his phyſicians. All theſe articles appear, from comparing the accuſa- 


tion and reply, to be either frivalous, or falſe, or both. The only charge, 
which could be regarded as important, was, that he had extorted a ſum of ten 


thouſand pounds from the, Eaſt-India company, and that he had confiſcated ſome 
goods belonging to French merchants, on pretence of their being the property of 


Spaniſh. The impeachment never came to a full determination; ſo that it is dif- 


ficult for us to give a deciſive opinion with regard to theſe articles: But it muſt be 


confeſſed, that the Duke's anſwer, in theſe particulars, as in all the reſt, is ſo clear 


and ſatisfactory, that it is impoſſible to refuſe our aſſent to it T. His faults and 
blemiſhes were, in many reſpects, very great; but rapacity * avarice were 


vices, with which he was intirely unacquainted. 


*T1s remarkable, that the commons, tho? ſo much at a loſs to „ find ee of 
charge againſt Buckingham, never adopted Briſtol's accuſation, or impeached the 
Duke for his conduct in the Spaniſh treaty, the moſt blameable circumſtance of 
his whole life. He had reaſon to believe the Spaniards ſincere in their profeſ- 
ſions z yet, in order to gratify his private paſſions, he had hurried his maſter 
and his country into a war pernicious to the intereſts of both, But ſo rivetted 
throughout the nation were the prejudices with regard to Spaniſh, deceit and 
falſhood, that very few of the commons ſeem, as yet, to have been convinced, 
that they had been ſeduced by Buckingham' s narrative: A certain proof, that a 


diſcovery of this nature was not, as is imagined by ſeveral hiſtorians, the cauſe 


of ſo ſudden and ſurprizing a variation in the meaſures of the parliament TC. 
| | Po WariLEz 
* Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 306, &c. 375, Kc. Journal, 25th March, 1626. + Whitlocke, p. 7. 
© 2 By a ſpeech of Sir Simon D*Ewes, in the firſt year of the long parliament, it clearly appears, . 
that the nation never had, even to that time, been rightly inſtructed in the tranſactions of the Spaniſh 
negotiation, and ſlill believed the court of Madrid to have been altogether inſincere in all their pro- 
foſſions. Whit reaſon, upon that ſuppoſition, had they to blame either the Prince or Buckingham 
for their conduct, or for the narrative delivered to the parliament? This is a capital fact, and ought 
to be well attended to. D'Ewes's ſp:ech is in Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 368. No author or hiſtorian of 
thit age ment on, the diſcovery of Buckingham's impoſtures as a cauſe of diſguſt in the parliamene. 
Whitlocke, p. 1. only ſays, that the commons began to ſuſpect, that it had been ſpliem in Buckingham 
not zeal for public good, «ulich bod induced him to break the Spaniſh match: A clear proof that his 
falſhood was not ſuſpeded. Wilſoa, p. 780, ſays, that Buckingham loſt his popularity, after Briſtol 
arcived, not becavſe that nobleman diſcovered the falſhood of his narrative, but becauſe he proved, 
that Buckingham, while in Spain, had proſeſſed himſelf a papiſt ; which is falſe, and which wut never 
ſaid by Briſtol. In all the debates which remain, not the leaſt hint is ever given, that any falſhood was 
ſaſpected in the narrative. I ſhall farther add, that even if the parliament had diſcovered the deceit 
in Buckingham's narrative, this ought not to have altered their political meaſures, or made them refuſe 
ſ\u;ply to the King, They had ſuppoſed it prafticable to wreſt the palatinate from the bouſe of Auſtria; 
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Walz the commons were thus warmly engaged againſt Buckingham, the 
King ſeemed deſirous of embracing every opportunity, by which he could expreſs 
a contempt and diſregard for them. No one was, at that time, ſufficiently ſenſible 
of the great weight, which the commons bore in the balance of the conſlitution. 


The hiſtory of England had never hitherto afforded an inftance, where any great 


movement or revolution had proceeded from the lower houſe. And as their rank 
both conſidered in a body and as individuals, was but the ſecond in the kingdom ; 
nothing leſs than fatal experience could engage the Engliſh princes to pay a due 
regard to the inclinations of that formidable aſſembly. 


Tae Earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, dying about | 


this time, Buckingham, tho' lying under impeachment, was yet, by means of 
contin, choſen in his place. The commons reſented and loudly complain- 
ed of this affront; and the more to enrage them, the king himſclf wrote a letter 
to the univerſity, extolling the Duke, and giving them thanks for his election *. 


Tur Lord keeper, in the King's name, commanded the houſe expreſly not to 


meddle with his miniſter and ſervant, Buckingham; and ordered them to finiſh in 


a few days, the bill, which they had begun for the ſubſidies, and to make ſome 
addition to them; otherwiſe they muſt expect to ſit no longer f. And tho? theſe 
harſh commands were endeavoured to be explained and mollified, a few days af- 


terwards, by a ſpeech of Zucken . they failed not to leave a very diſagree - 


able impreſſion behind them. 


Bes1pes a more ſtately ſtyle, which Charles, in general, affected to this par- 
liament, than to the laſt, he went ſo far, in a meſſage, as to threaten the commons, 


: that if they did not furniſh him with ſupplies, he would be obliged to try neu 


they had repreſented i: as prudent to expend the blood and brake of as nation on ſuch an enter- 
prize ; they had believed that the King of Spain never had any fincere intention of reſtoring that prin» 
cipality.. Tis certain that he had not now any ſuch intention: And tho? there was reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that this alteration of his views had proceeded from the ill conduct of Buckingham, yet paſt errors 
could not be retrieved ; and the nation was undoubtedly in the ſame ſituation, which the parliament 
had ever ſuppoſed, when they ſo much harraſſed their ſovereign, by their impatient, importuna'e, and 
even undatifal ſolicitations. To which we may add, that Charles himſelf was. certainly dece.yed by 
Buckingham, when he corroborated his favourite's narcative by his teſtimony, Party hiftorians are ſome- 


what inconſiſtent in their repreſentations of theſe tranſaQions : They repreſent the Spaniards as totally 
iaſincere, that they may reproach James with credulity in being ſo long deceived by them: They repr-- - 


ſent them as fincere, that they may reproach the King, the Prirce, and the Doke, with falſhood in 


their narrative to the parliament. The truth is, they were inſincere at firſt, but the reaſons, proceed - 


ing ſrom bigotry, were not ſuſpecled by James, and were at laſt overcome. They became ſincere, 
but the Prince, deceived by the mavy unavoidable cauſes of detay, believed that they were (till de- 
| ceiving him. | 


® Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 371. + Pal. Hift. vol. vi. p. 444- t Purl, Hf. vol. vi. 


P- 431. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 225. Franklyn, p. 119. 
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councils. This language was ſufficiently.clear: Yet, leſt any ambiguity ſhould 
remain, Sir Dudley Seen. vice chamberlain, took care to explain it. 
e pray you conſider,” faid he. what theſe new councils are or may be. l fear 
to declare. thoſe that | conceive. Ia all chriſtian. kingdoms, you know, that 
e parliaments were in uſe antiently, by, which, thoſe kingdoms wore-governed in 


<«< a moſt flouriſhing manner; until the monarchs. began; to know their own! D 


* ſtrength, and ſreing the turbulent ſpirit of their parliaments, at length they, 
« by little and little, began to ſtand. on their prerogatives, and at laſt overthrew 
<« the parliaments, throughout Chriſtendom, except here only. with ug. ——— 
Let us be careful then to preſerve the King's good opinion of parliaments, 
«© which bringeth ſuch happineſs to this nation, and makes us envied of all others, 
„ while there is this ſweetneſs between his Majeſty, and the commons: leſt we 
<« loſe the repute of a free people by our turbulency in parliament®.” Theſe. 
imprudent ſuggeſtions. rather gave warning than ſtruck terror. A precarious li- 
berty, the commons thought, which was to be preſerved by unlimited com- 

plaiſance, was no liberty at all. And it was neceſſary, while yet in their power, 
to ſecure the conſtitution by ſuch invincible barriers, that no King or miniſter 
ſhould ever, for the future, dare to ſpeak ſuch a language to any parliament, or 


even to entertain ſuch a project againſt them. 


Two members of the houſe, Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Elliot, who had 
been employed as managers of the impeachment againſt the Duke, were thrown 
into priſon 7. The commons immediately declared, that they would. proceed no 5 
farther upon buſineſs till they had ſatis faction in their privileges. Charles alleged, 
as the reaſon of this violent meaſure, certain ſeditious expreſſions, which, be ſaid, 


had, in their accuſation of the Duke, dropped from theſe members. Upon in- 


quiry, it appeared, that no ſuch expreſſions had been uſed F. The members were 
releaſed; and the King reaped no farther benefit from this attempt than to | 
ex iſperate the houſe till farther, ang to. ſhow ſome os of * and 

indiſcretion. | 


Movzp by this example, the houſe of peers were rouſed from their jnaQtiviey, 
and claimed liberty for the Earl of Arundel, who had been lately confined in the 
Tower. After many fruitleſs evaſions, the King, tho“ ſomewhat ungracefully, 
was at laſt obliged to comply 5. And in this incident, it ſufficiently appeared, | 


that the lords, however lirtle inclined to popular courſes, were not wanting in a 
juſt ſenſe of their own dignity. 


® Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 359. Whitlocke, p. 6. + Ruſbw. vol. i. p. 356. 
2 Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 358, 361. Franklyn, p. 180. $ Ruſhw. OO 9 45 
F:aoklyn, p. 181. 
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i the commons, thus wantonly irritated by the court, and 
finding no gratification in the legal impeachment of Buckingham, ſought other 
raaterials, on which it might exert itſelf, The never failing cry of popery here 
ſerved them in ſtead, They again claimed the execution of the penal laws againſt 
cathalics;. and they preſented to the King a liſt of perſons, entruſted with offices, 
| moſt of them inſiguificant, who were either convicted or ſuſpected recuſants *. 
Ia this particular, they had, perhaps, ſome reaſon. to blame the King's conduct. 
He had promiſed to the laſt houſe of commons a redreſs of this religious grie- 
vance: But he was apt, in imitation of his father, to imagine, that the parliament, 
| when they failed of ſupplying his neceſſities, had, on their part, freed him from 
the obligation of a ſtrict performance. A new odium, likewiſe, by theſe repre- 
ſentations, was. attempted. to be thrown, upon Buckingham. His mother, who 
had great influence over him, was a profeſſed catholic; his wife was not free from 
ſuſpicion; And the indulgence given to catholics, was of courſe ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed intirely from his credit and authority. So violent was the bigotry of the 
times, that it was thought a ſufficient reaſon for diſqualifying any one from holding 


an office, that bis wiſe or relations, or companions were papiſts, tho' he himſelf 
were a conformiſt +. 


Chap. I. 
1680 | 


*Tis remarkable, that perſecution was here chiefly puſhed on by laymen; and 


that the church was willing to have granted more liberty than would beallowed by 
the commons. The reconciling doctrines likewiſe of Montague failed not anew 
to meet with ſevere cenſures from that zealous aſſembly 3. 

Tut next attack, made by the commans, had it prevailed,. would have proved 
deciſive. They were preparing a remonſtrance againſt the levying of tonnage 
and poundage wichout conſent of parliament. This article, together with the 
new impoſitions laid on merchandize by. James, conſtituted near a half of the 
 crown-revenues; and by depriving the King of theſe reſources, they would have 
reduced him to total ſubjection and dependance. While they retained ſuch a 


be refuſed. them. Tho' after canvaſſing the matter near three months, they found 
themſelves utterly incapable of fixing any legal crime upon the Duke, they juſtly 
regarded him as a very unable and even dangerous miniſter; and they intended to 
preſent a petition, which would then have been equivalent to a command, for re- 
moving him from his majeſty's perſon and councils 5. 

Tux King was alarmed at the yoke, which he ſaw prepared for him. Bucking- 
| ham's great guilt, he thought, was the being his friend and favourite j. All the 


 ® Pranklyn, p. 195. Raben. & + See the lit in Franklyn and Ruſhworth. 
1 Raw. vol. j. p. 209. J Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 400. Franklyn, p. 199. 
Franklyn, p. 178. 


pledge, beſides the ſupply already promiſed, they were ſure that nothing could 
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other complaints againſt him were mete pretences. A little before, he was the 
idol of the people. No new crime had fince been diſcovered. Aſter the moſt 
diligent enquiry, prompted by the greateſt malice, the ſmalleſt appearance of 

guilt could not be fixed upon him. What idea, he aſked, muſt all mankind en- 
tertain of his honour, ſhould he ſacrifice his innocent friend to pecuniary con- 
ſiderations ? What farther authority would he retain in the nation, were he capa- 


ble, in the beginning of his reign, to give, in ſo ſignal an inſtance, ſuch matter of | 


triumph to his enemies, and diſcouragement to his adherents? To day, the 
commons pretended to wreſt his miniſter from him. To- morrow, they would at- 
tack ſome branch of his prerogative. By their remonſtrances and promiſes and 
proteſtations, they had engaged the crown in a war. So ſoon as they ſaw a retreat 
impoſſible, without waiting for new incidents, without covering themſelves with 
new pretences, they immediately deſerted him, and refuſed him all reaſonable ſup- 
ply: It was evident, that they deſired nothing ſo much as to ſee him plunged in 
inextricable difficulties, of which they intended to rake advantage. To ſuch deep 
perfidy, to ſuch unbounded uſurpations, it was neceſſary to oppoſe a proper firm- 
neſs and reſolution. And any extremity was preferable to the contempt of ſub. 
jects, to the inſults of mean adverſaries. | 


* "PromeTED by theſe motives, Charles was determined immediately to diſſolve 


1;th of June. 


the parliament, When this reſolution was known, the houſe of peers, whoſe 
compliant behaviour intitled them to ſome authority with him, endeavoured to 
interpoſe *; and they petitioned him, that he would allow the parliament to ſit 
ſome time longer. Not a moment longer, cried: the King haſtily +5; . oy ſoon 
after ended this ſeſſion by a diſſolution. . ; 

As this meaſure was foreſeen, the commons took care to finiſh and Giperſe their 
remonſtrance, which they intended as a juſtification of their conduct to the peo- 
ple. The King likewiſe, on his part, publiſhed a declaration, where he gave 


the reaſons of his diſagreement with the parliament, and of their ſudden diſſolu- 


tion, before they had time to conclude any one act 1. Theſe papers furniſhed the 
partizans on both ſides with ample matter of apology or of recrimination. But 
all impartial men judged, That the commons, tho? they had not violated any 
% law, yet, by their unpliableneſs and independance, were inſenſibly changing, 

«+. perhops improving, the ſpirit and genius, while they preſerved the forms, of 
& the conſtitution: And that the King was acting altogether without any plan; 
„ running on in a road, ſurrounded, on all ſides, with the moſt dangerous preci- 
« pices, and concerting no proper meaſures, either for ſubmitting to the 2 
« of the commons, or for . 3 


* Ruſhw, =: i. p. 398, I Sanderſon's life of Ch. I. p. 58. 
{ Franklyn, p. 203, Ke. Parl. Hiſt, vol. vii. p. 3<0. 4 
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Arran a * with the parliament, which ſeemed ſo difficult to repair, the Chap. I. 
phy rational council which Charles could purſue, was immediately to conclude a 1626, 
peace with Spain, and to render himſelf, as far as poſſible, independent of his 

people, who diſcoyered ſo little inclination to ſupport, him, or rather who ſcem to 
have formed a determined reſolution to abridge his authority. Nothing could be 
more eaſy in the execution than this meaſure, nor more agreeable: to his own and 
to national intereſt: But beſides the treaties and engagements, which he had en- 
| tered into with Holland and with Denmark, the King's thoughts were, at this 
time, intirely averſe to pacific councils. - There are two circumſtances in Charles's 
character, ſeemingly incompatible, which attended him during the whole courſe 
of his reign, and were in part the cauſe of all his misfortunes: He was very ſted- 
dy and even obſtinate in his purpoſe; and he was eaſily governed, by reaſon of his 
facility, and of his deference to men, much inferior to himſelf both in morals and 
_ underſtanding. His great ends he inflexibly maintained: But, the means of at- 
taining them, he readily received from his miniſters and favourites; tho' not al. 
ways fortunate in his choice. The violent, impetuous Buckingham, inflamed - 
with a deſire of revenge for injuries, which he himſelf had committed, and ani- 
mated with a love for glory, which he had not talents to merit, had, at this time, 
notwithſtanding his profuſe, licentious life, acquired an invincible aſcendant over 
the virtuous and gentle temper of the King. ; 


Tut new councils,. which Charles had mentioned to the ot were now Violent meas 
to be tried, in order to ſupply his neceſſities. - Had he poſſeſſed any military force, ſures of the 
on which he could depend, tis not improbable, that he had, at once, taken off ur. 
the maſk, and governed without any regard to parliamentary privileges: So high 
an idea had he received of kingly prerogative, and ſo contemptible a notion of the | 1 
rights of thoſe popular aſſemblies, from. which, he very naturally thought, he | 
had met with ſuch ill uſage. But his army was new - levied, ill paid, and worſe 
diſciplined ; no wiſe ſuperior to the militia, who were much more numerous, and 
who were, in a great meaſure, under the influence of the country gentlemen. It 
behoved him, therefore, to proceed cautiouſly, and to cover his enterprizes under 
the pretence of antient precedents, which, conſidering the great authority com- 
monly enjoyed by his predeceſſors, could not be wanting to him. 

A coMmmisston was openly granted to compound with the catholics, and agree 
for a diſpenſation with the penal laws, enacted againſt them ®. By this expedient, 
the King both filled his coffers, and gratified his inclination of giving indulgence 

to thele religioniſts : But he could not readily have employed any branch of prero- 


gative, which would have been more diſagreeable, or would have appeared more 
TI to his proteſtant _ 


— — 
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- Faor-the nbbility, he defiredialiftante: Fromm the elty, he required a 16ih of 
100,000 pounds. The former contributed-flowly: But che latter, covering them- 


| ſelves under many pretehces and excuſes, gave him at laſt a flat denial . 


In order to equip a fleet, a diſtriburĩon, by order of the council, was made to 
all the maritime towns; and each of them was required, with the alfſtance of the 
adjacent counties, to arm ſo maty' veſſels, as were appointed them +. The tity 


of London was rated at twenty ſnips. This is the firſt appearance, in 'Charles's 


reign, of ſhip- money a taxation, which had once been impoſed by Elizabeth, 
but which afterwards, ears Gps farrdier, pon; created Tuck 
violent diſcontents. 9 46 


Or ſome, loans ue ured if To diets, e er tr benevolence was pro- 


| poſed: Methods, ſupported by precedents, but always invidious even in times 
more ſubmiſſive and compliant. In the moſt abſolute governments, ſuch expe- 


23th of Au- 
gult, 


dients would be regarded as irregular and diſorderly. 
Tust councils for ſupply were conducted with ſome moderation; till news ar- 
rived, that à great battle Was fougtit, between the King of Denmark and Count 


"Tilly, the imperial general; Where the former was totally defeated. Money now, 


more than ever, became neceſſary in order to repair ſo great a breach ini the alli- 


ance, and to ſupport a prince who was ſo nearly related to Charles, and who had 


been engaged in the war, chiefly by the intrigues, ſollicitations, and promiſes of 
the Engliſh'monarch. After ſome deliberation, an act of council was paſſed, im- 
porting, that, as the urgency of affairs admitted not the way of parliament, the 
moſt ſpeedy, equal, and convenient method of ſupply was by a Gznez ar Loan 
from the ſubje&, according as every man was aſſeſſed in the rolls of the laſt ſubſi- 
dy. That preciſe ſum was required, which each would have paid had the vote of 
four ſubſidies been paſſed into a Jaw: But cafe was taken to inform the 

that the ſums exacted were not to be called ſubſidies but loans . Had any doubt 
remained, that forced loans were à violation of liberty, and muſt, by neceſſary 
conſequence, render all parliaments ſuperfluous; this was the proper. expedienc 
for opening the eyes of the whole nation. 


Tut commiſſioners, appointed'to levy theſe loans, - among other artic = of " | 


| eret inſtruction, were enjoined, ** If any ſhill refuſe to lend, and ſhall make 


« de'ays or excuſes, and perſiſt in his obſtinacy, that they examine him upon 
«* oath, whether he has b-en dealt with to deny or refuſe to lend, or make an 


« excuſe for not lend ng? Who has dealt with him, and what ſpeeches or per- 


«+ ſunſions were uſed to that purpoſe? And that they ſhall alſo charge every ſuch 
e perſon in his Majeſty's name, upon his allegian.e, not to diſcloſe to any one, 


 * Ruſhw. vob. i. p. 415. Frark'yn, p. 206. + Ruſhw. vol. i. p 415. 
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es what his anſwer was. So violent an inquiſitorial power, fo daniel a 
attem̃pt at ſecrecy, were the n eee e e 
ridicule, | 

Tur n might e civil di ſermons were preach- 
4 by Sibthorpe and Manwaring, in favour of the general loan; and the court 


very induſtriouſly ſpread them over the kingdom. Paſſive obedience was there 


recommended in its full extent, the whole authority of the ſtate was repreſented 
as belonging to the King alone, and all limitations of laws and conſtitutions were 
rejected as ſeditious and impious T. So openly was this doctrine eſpouſed by the 
King, chat Archbiſhop Abbot, a popular and virtuous prelate, becauſe he would 
not licence Sibthorpe's ſermon, was ſuſpended from the exerciſe of his office, ba- 


niſhed from London, and confined to one of his country-ſeats I. Abbot's prin- 


ciples of liberty, and his oppoſition to Buckingham, had always rendered him 
very ungracious at court, and had acquired him the character of a puritan. For 
it is remarkable, that that party made the privileges of the nation as much a part 
of their religion, as the church · party did the prerogatives of the crown ; and no - 
thing tended farther to recommend among the people, who always take opinions 


in the lump, the whole ſyſtem and principles of the former ſect. The King ſoon- 


found, by fatal experience, that this engine of religion, which, with ſo little ne- 


ceſſity, was introduced into politics, falling under more en nee 
was played with the molt terrible ſuceeſs againſt him. 


WriLs the King, inſtigated by anger and neceſſity, thus pet the whole 


extent of his prerogative, the ſpirit of the people was far from being ſubdued. 
Throughout all England, many refuſed theſe loans, and ſome were even active 
in encouraging their neighbours to inſiſt upon their common rights and privi- 


lleges. By warrant of the council, theſe were thrown into priſon 1. Moſt of 


them with patience ſubmitted to confinement, or applied by petition to the King, 
who commonly releaſed them, Five gentlemen alone, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir 
John Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Heveningham, and Sir Edmond Hamb- 
den, had ſpirit enough, at their own hazard and expence, to defend the public 
| liberties, and to demand releaſement, not as a favour from the court, but as their 
due, by the laws of their country 9. No particular cauſe was aſſigned of thelr 
confinement, The ſpecial command alone of the King and council was pleaded. 
And it was afferted, that, by law, this was not ſufficient reaſon for NY bail or 


releaſement to the priſoners. 


„ Ruſbw. vol. i. p. 419. Franklyn, p. 207. | His Franklyn, p. 208. 
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Chap. T. ©*Twts Felten was brought to a ſolemn trial, before the King's Bench; and 
1627 the Whole kingdom was attentive to the iſſue os cauſe; which n _ 
November. greater conſequence than the event of many bartles. 


By the debates on this ſubjecłk, it appeared, beyond controverſy, to al na- 
5 tion, chat their anceſtors had been fo jealous of perſonal liberty, as to ſecure it - 
. arbitrary power in the cromn, by ſn 5 ſeveral ſtatutes, and by an ar- 
ticle + of the GREAT CnanTyr itſelf, the moſt ſacred foundation of the laws ; 

and conftitution. ' But the Kings of England, who had not been able to | 
the enacting theſe laws, had ſufficient authority, when the tide. of liberty was 
| ſpent; to hinder their regular execution; and they deemed it ſuperfluous to attempt 
the formal repeal of ſtatutes, which they found ſo many expedients and -pretences 
to elude. Turbulent and ſeditious times frequently occurred, when the ſafety 
of the people abſolutely required the confinement of factious leaders; and by 
the genius of the old conſtitution, the prince, of himſelf, was accuſtomed to 
aſſume every branch of prerogative, which was found neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion 'of public peace and of his own authority. Expediency at other times, 
would cover ſĩtſelf under the appearance of neceſſity; and, in proportion as prę - 
cedents multiplied, the will alone of the ſovereign was ſufficient to ſupply the 
place of expediency, of Which he conſtituted himſelf the ſole judge. Tho' re- 
| bellious ſubjects had frequently, in the open field, reſiſted the King's authority); 
no perſon had been found ſo bold, while: confined and at mercy, as to ſet him- 
ſelf in oppoſition to regal power, and to claim the protection of the laws and con- 
ſtirution, againſt the will of the ſovereign. It was not till this age, when the ſpirit 
of liberty was univerſally diffuſed, when the principles of government were nearly 
reduced by a ſyſtem, that theſe five gentlemen above mentioned, by a noble ef- 
fort, ventured, in this vational cauſe, to bring the queſtion to a final determina- 
tion. And the King was aſtoniſhed to obſerve, that a power, exerciſed by his 
predeceſſors almoſt without interruption, was found, upon trial, to be directly 
oppoſite to the cleareſt laws, and lupported by few undoubted precedents in courts . 
of judicature, Theſe had ſcarcely, in any inſtance, refuſed bail upon the com- 
mitments by ſpecial command of the King; . becauſe the perſons committed had 
ſeldom or never dared to demand it, at leaſt inſiſt on their demand. 
Sin Randolf Crew, Lord chief juſtice, had been diſplaced, as unt for the purpoſes 
of the court: Sir Nicholas Hyde, eſteemed more obſequious, had obtained that high 
. office: Yet the judges, by his direction, went no farther than to remand the gentle 
men to their priſons, and refuſe the bail, which was offered . Heathe, the attorney- 
general, inſiſted, that the court, in imitation of the judges in the thirty fourth of 


25 Bl. III. cap. 4. 28 Edw. III. EY 37 Ede. III. cap. 18, 38 Edw. III. cap. 9. 
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Elsbeth e ſhould enter a general. judgment, that no bail could 88 
a commitment by the King or council f. But the judges wiſely declined com- 
ing. The nation, they ſaw, were already, to the laſt degree, exaſperated. 
la the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds, univerſal complaints prevailed, as if 
the kingdom were reduced to ſlavery. And the moſt invidious prerogative of the 
crown, it was ſaid, that of impriſoning the ſubject, is here, openly and ſolemnly, 
and in numerous inſtances, exerciſed for the moſt invidious purpoſe; in order to 
- extort-loans, or rather ſubſidies, without conſent of parliament. 
Bor this was not the only hardſhip, of which the nation then thought, that 
they had reaſon to complain. The army, which had made the fruitleſs expe- - 
dition to Cadiz, were diſperſed throughout eee and * an 
upon the counties, for the payment of their quarters 4. vt ; 
Taz ſoldiers were billetted upon private houſes, meer e which : 
required, that, in all ordinaty _ As ſhould e in inns and public 
We 
Tos, who had refuſed PO the uy were fur to be loaded wh a 
greater number of theſe dangerous and diſorderly gueſts, = 
Maur too, of low condition, who had ſhown a e diſpoſition, . 
preſſed into the ſervice, and inliſted in the fleet or army $. Sir Peter Hayman, for 
the ſame reaſon, was diſpatched on an errand into the Palatinate © : Glanville, an 
eminent lawyer, had been obliged, during the former interval of e. to 
he of an office in the navy. 
Taz ſoldiers, in. paid and undiſciplined, committed muny e crimes and outrages; 
and increaſed extremely the public diſcontents. To prevent theſe diſorders, mar- 
tial law, ſo neceſſary to the ſupport of diſcipline,” was txerciſed upon the ſoldiers. 
By a contradiction, which is very natural, when the people are exaſperated, the 
outrages of the army were complained of; the remedy was thought ſtill more 
intolerable ++. Tho” the expediency, if we are not rather to ſay, the neceſſity, of 
martial law, had formerly been deemed, of irſelf, a ſufficient ground for eſta- 
bliſhing it; men, now become more jealous of liberty, and more refined rea- 
ſoners in queſtions of government, regarded, as illegal and arbitrary, every ex- 
erxeiſe of authority, which was not be ee by expreſs ſtature, ot uninterrupted 
precedent. 
© Ir may ſafely be affirmed, that, except a few courtiers or ecclebiaſtics, all 
men were diſpleaſed with this high exertion of prerogative, and this new ſpirit of 
adminiſtration, Tho? antient precedents were pleaded, in favour of the King's 


ö * State Trials, vol. vii. p. 147. + Id. p. 161. 2 Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 419. 
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meaſures 3 a great difference, upon compariſon, was obſerved between the caſes, 
Acts of power, however irregular, might caſually and at intervals, be exerciſed 
by a prince, for the ſake of diſpatch or expediency ; and yet liberty ſtill ſubſift, 


in ſome tolerable degree, under his adminiſtration. But where all theſe were 
reduced into a ſyſtem, were exerted without interruption,” were ſtudiouſly ſought 


for, in order to ſupply the place of laws, and ſubdue the refractory ſpirit of the 
nation ; it was neceſſary to find ſome ſpeedy remedy, or finally to-abandon all 


hopes of preſerving the freedom of the conſtitution, Nor could moderate men 


eſteem the provocation, which the King had received, tho? great, ſufficient to 


Warrant all theſe violent meaſures. The commons, as yet, had nowiſe invaded 


his authority: They had only exerciſed, as beſt pleaſed them, their own privi- 
leges. Was he excuſable, becauſe, from one houſe of parliament, he had met 
with harſh and unkind treatment, to make, in revenge, an invaſion on the rights 
and liberties of the whole nation? 3 


Bur great was at this time the ſurprize of all men, when Charles, baffled in 


every attempt againſt the Auſtrian dominions, embroiled with his own ſubjects, 


unſupplied with any treaſure but what he extorted by the moſt invidious and 


. maſt dangerous meaſures; as if the half of Europe, now his enemy, was not 
ſufficient for the exerciſe of military proweſs; wantonly attacked France, the 


other great kingdom in his neighbourhood, and engaged at once in war againſt 


thoſe two powers, whoſe intereſts were hitherto eſteemed ſo incompatible, that 


they could never, it was thought, agree either in the ſame friendſhips or enmi- 
ties. All authentic memoirs, both foreign and domeſtic, aſcribe to Bucking- 


| ham's councils this war with France, and repreſent him, as actuated by motives, 


which would appear incredible, were we not ſufficiently acquainted with the ex- 


treme violence and temerity of his character. 


* 


Tun three great monarchies of Europe were at this time ruled by young 


princes, Philip, Louis, and Charles, who were nearly of the ſame age, and who 
bad reſigned the government of themſelves and of their kingdoms to their ere - 


tures and miniſters, Olivarez, Richelieu, and-Buckingham. The people, whom 
the moderate temper or narrow genius of their princes, would have allowed to 


' remain for ever in tranquillity, were ſtrongly agitated by the emulation and jea- 


louſy of the miniſters. Above all, the towering ſpirit of Richelieu, incapable 
of reſt, promiſed an adive age, and gave indications of great revolutions through- 
out all Europe. | | - 5 


Tuis man had no. ſooner, by ſuppleneſa and intrigue, got poſſeſſion of the 
reins of government, than he formed, at once, three mighty projets ; to ſub- 


due the turbulent ſpirits of the great, to reduce the rebellious hugonots, and to 


curb the encroaching power of the houſe of Auſtria, Undaunted and implacable, 
prudent and active, he braved all the oppolition of the French princes and no- 
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Vide e e e he diſcovered and dmpatedd al their 
- moſt ſecret cabals and conſpiracies. His ſovereign himſelf, he held in ſubj 

while he exalted the throne. The people, while they. loſt their liberties, ac- 
quired, by means of his adminiſtration, learning, order, diſcipline, and renown, 


That confuſed and inaccurate genius of government, which France partook in 


common with other European kingdoms, he changed into à ſimple. monarchy , 


at the very time, when the 1 incapacity of Buckingham encouraged the free ſpiric 


of the commons to eſtabliſh in England a regular ſyſtem of liberty. 


Howzveriunequal the compariſon between theſe miniſters, e bad 
entertained a mighty jealouſy againſt Richelieu; a jealouſy not founded on rival 


| ſhip of power and politics, but of love and gallantry; where the Duke was as-- 


much ſuperior to the Cardinal, as he was inferior in every other particular. 


Ar the time, when Charles married by proxy the Princeſs Henrietta, the Duke | 


of Buckingham had been diſpatched into France, in order to grace the nuptials, 
and conduct the new Queen into England. The eyes of the whole French court 
were directed by curioſity towards that man, who had enjoyed the unlimited favour 


of two ſucceſſive monarchs, and who, from a private ſtation, had mounted, in the 


earlieft youth, to the abſolute government of three kingdoms.' The extreme 
beauty of his perſon, the gracefulneſs of his air, the ſplendor of his equipage, his 
fine taſte in dreſs, feſtivals, and carrouſels, correſponded to the prepoſſeſſions en- 


tertained in his favour : The affability of his behaviour, the gaiety of his manners, 


the magnificence of his expence, increaſed: ſtill farther the general admiration, 
which was paid him. All buſineſs being already concerted, the time was intirely 
ſpent in mirth and entertaiaments ; and, during thoſe ſplendid ſcenes, among 

that gay people, the Duke found himſelf in a ſituation, where he was . 
qualifſed to excel. But his great ſueceſs at Paris proved as fatal as his former 
failure at Madrid. Encouraged by the ſmiles of the court, he dared to carry his 
ambitious addreſſes to the Queen herſelf ; and he failed not to make impreſſion 


mind, which appears ſo delicious, and is fo dangerous, ſeems to have been encou- 


raged by the Prineeſe; and the Duke preſumed fo far on her good gracer, that, 


on a heart not undiſpoſed to the tender paſſions. That attachment, at leaſt, of the 


after his departure, he ſecretly returned upon ſome pretence, and, paying a viſit 


do the Queens WW ccc 


of anger T. 

Inron Arion of this correſpondence was foon carried to Richetieu. The 
vigilance of that miniſter was here farther rouzed by jealouſy. He too, either 
from vanity or politics, had ventured to pay his addreſſes to the Queen. But a 

prieſt, paſt middle age, of a ſevere character, and occupied in the moſt extenſive 


* Clarendon, vol. J. F. 38. | + Memoires de-Mad. de Motteville. 
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Chap. 1. plans of ambition ot vengeance, was but an unequal match in — for 
«young courtier, intirely diſpoſed to gaiety and gallantry. The Cardinal's diſ- 
appointment ſtrongly inclined him to counter - work the amorous projects of his 
rival. When the Duke was making preparations for a new embaſſy to Paris, a 
meſſage was ſent him from Louis, that he muſt not think of ſuch a journey. In 

a romantic paſſion, he ſwore, That be would ſee the Queen, in ſpite of all the power 
of France ; and from that moment, he was determined to engage England in 
a war with that kingdom . 

. - He firſt took advantage of ſome quarrels, abend by the Queen of England's 
deer ; and be perſuaded Charles to diſmiſs, at once, all her French ſervants, 
contrary to the articles of the marriage-treaty T. He encouraged the Engliſh 
ſhips of war and privateers to ſeize veſſels, belonging to French merchants ; 
and theſe he forthwith condemned as prizes by ſentence of the court of admiralty. 

But finding, that all theſe injuries produced only remonſtrances and embaſſies, 
or at moſt reprizals, on the part of France; he reſolved to ſecond the intrigues 
of the Duke 'of Spoking and to e at once a 8 expedition againſt 
that nation. TL. 

_ _ -Soumze, who, wich his hes oe des a. "#40 was. the leader of the 
hugonot faction, was at that time in London, and ſtrongly ſolicited Charles to 

: embrace the protection of theſe diſtreſſed religioniſts. He repreſented, That, 
3 after the inhabitants of Rochelle had been repreſſed by the combined ſquadrons of 
England and Holland, after peace was concluded with the French King under 
Charles's mediation, the ambitious Cardinal was ſtill meditating the deſtruction of 
the hugonots; that preparations were ſilently making in every province of France 
for the ſuppreſſion of their religion ; that forts were erected in order to bridle Ro - 
chelle, the moſt: conſiderable bulwark of the proteſtants; that the reformed in 
France caſt their eyes on Charles as the head of their faith, and conſidered him as 
a prince engaged by intereſt, as well as inclination, to ſupport them; that, ſo long 
as their party ſubſiſted, Charles might rely on their obedience, ay much as on 
that of his own ſubjects; but, if their liberties were once raviſhed from them, the 
power of France, freed from this impediment, would ſoon become Ns. + to 
England, and to all the neighbouring nations. 

Tno' Charles probably bore but ſmall favour to 8 who ſo much re- 
ſembled the puritans, in diſcipline and worthip, in religion and politics; he yet 
allowed himſelf to be gained by theſe arguments, inforced by the ſolicitations of 
Buckingham. A fleet of an hundred fail, and an army of 7000 men, were fitted 

out for the invaſion of France, and both of them entruſted to the command of 
the Duke, who was altogether unacquainted both with land and ſea- ſervice. The 


+ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 38. t Ruſby. vol. I. p. 423, 424. 
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fle before Rochelle: Aa ene een de Dane wa Chap. I. 
pra inhabitants of that city ſhut their gates, and refuſed to admit allies, of 77 
whoſe coming they were not previouſly. informed v. All his military operations 9th of July. 

© ſhowed equal incapacity and inexperience. Inſtead of attacking Oleron, a fertile Expedition to 
inand and defenceleſs, he bent his courſe to the iſle of Rhe, which was well garri- RBS » 
ſoned and fortified: Having landed his men, tho* with ſome loſs, he followed not 
the blow, but allowed 'Toiras, the French governor, five days reſpite; during 
which St. Martin was victualled and provided for a ſiege . He left behind him the 

ſmall fort of Prie, which could at firſt have made no manner of reſiſtance: Tho? 
reſolved to ſtarve St. Martin, he guarded the ſea negligently, and allowed provi- 
ſions and ammunition to be thrown” into it: Deſpairing to reduce it by famine, 
he attacked it without having made any breach, and raſhly threw away the lives 
of the ſoldiers: Having found, that a French army had ſtolen over in ſmall di- 
viſions, and had landed at Prie, the fort which he had at firſt overlooked, he 
began to think of a retreat ; but made it ſo unſkilfully, that it was equivalent to 28th of Od 

a total rout: He was the laſt, of the whole army, that embarked; and he re- ber. 
turned to England, having loſt two thirds of his land- forces 3 totally. diſeredited 

both as an admiral and a general; and bringing e799 cone me him, dot chat vi- 
gar one of courage and perſonal braver. 
Tus Duke of Rohan, Who had taken atms as ſoon as Bockingham appeared 
upon the coaſt, diſcovered the dangerous ſpirit of the ſect, without being able to 
do any miſchief: The inhabitants of Rochelle, who had, at laſt, been induced to 

join themſelves to the Engliſh, haſtened the vengeance of their maſter, exhauſted 
their proviſions in ſupplying their allies, and were threatened. with an immediate 
fiege. ' Such were the fruits of Buck'ngham's expedition againſt France. 


% 


cn a v®n 


Third FE INE BER. of right. . of 


Buckingham. — New ſeſſion of parliament. Tonnage and poundage. 
7 . Dijſſelutian W parliament. | 


HERE was reaſon to apprehend ſome diſorder or infurre&ion from the 
diſcontents, which prevailed among the people. Their liberties, they 
believed, were raviſhed from them; illegal taxes extorted ; their commerce, 


„ Ruſhw, vol; i. p. 426. + Whitlocke, p. 8. Sir Ph. Warwick; p. 25. 
; Cj which 
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which. bad wer with a ſevere check from the Speniſh, enn torally qnnibilared. by. 
the French war; thoſe military honours, tranſmitted to them from their anceſ- 
tors, bad received a grievous ſtain, by two unſucceſsful and ill · conducted expe- 


ditions; ſcarce an illuſtrious family but mourned, from the laſt of them, the 
| loſs of a fon or brother; greater calamities were dreaded from the war with theſe 
powerful monarchies, . concurring with the internal diſorders, under which the 


nation laboured. And theſe ills were aſcribed, not to the refractory diſpoſition 
of the two former parliaments, to which they were partly owing ; but ſolely. to 


Charles's obſtinacy, in adhering to the councils of Buckingham; a man nowiſe 


- intitled, by his birth, age, ſervices, or merit, to that unlimited confidence, re- 


poſed in him. To be ſacrificed to the intereſt, policy, and ambition of the great, 
is ſo much the common lot of the people, that they may appear unreaſonable, - who 


would pretend to complain of it: But to be the victim of the frivolous 


Third Par- 
liament.” 


'March 17. 


Pee Wan ſeemed the ſubje@ of Pet indig- 


nation. 
In this Gtuation, ie may be imegined; the King and the Duke dreaded, 


all things, the afſembling a parliament: But, ſo little foreſight had they poſſeſſed y 


in their enterprizing ſchemes, that they found themſelves under an abſolute ne- 
ceſlity of embracing that expedient. The money levied, or rather extorted, un · 


der colour of prerogative, had come in very ſlowly, and had left ſuch ill hu- 


mour in the nation, that it appeared dangerous to renew the experiment. 
The abſolute neceſſity of ſupply, it was hoped, would engage the commons to 
forget all paſt injuries and, having experienced the ill effects of former obſti- 
nacy, they would probably aſſemble with a reſolution of making ſome reaſon- 

able compliances. The more to ſoften them, it was concerted, | by Sir. Robert 
Cotton's advice *, that Buckingham ſhould be the firſt perſon, who propoſed in 
council the calling a new parliament. Having laid in this ſtock of merit, 
be expected, that all his former miſdemeanors would be overlooked and for- 
given, and that, inſteac of a tyrant and oppreſſor, he ſhould be regarded as the 
firſt patriot in the nation. 


Tux views of the popular leaders were much more judiclons and profound. 


When the commons aſſembled, they appeared to be men of the ſame independent 


ſpirit with their predeceſſors, and poſſeſſed of ſuch riches, that their property 


was computed to ſurpaſs three times that of the houſe of peers ; they were de- 


puted by burroughs and counties, inflamed, all of them, by the late violations 


of liberty z many of the members themſelves had been caſt into priſon, and, 
had ſuffered by the meaſures of the court; yet, notwithſtanding all theſe circum- 


ſtances, which might prompt them to embrace violent reſolutions, they entered 


* Franklyn, p,230. + Sanderſap, p. 106. Walker, p. 339. 
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upon buſineſs with perfect temper and decorum. They confidered, that the Chap. It, 
8. 


King, diſguſted at theſe popular aſſemblies, and little prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
their privileges, wanted but a fair pretence of breaking with them, and would 
ſeize the firſt opportunity offered by any incident or undutifut behaviour of the 
members. He fairly told them, in his firſt ſpeech, that, If they ſhould not 
« do their duties, in contributing to the neceſſities of the ſtate, he muff, in diſ- 
<- charge of his gonſcience, uſe thoſe other means, which God had put into his 
<< hands, in order to ſave that which the follies of ſome particular men may 
<«<- otherwiſe put in danger; Take not this ſor a threatening,” added the King, 
<« for I ſcorn to threaten any but my equals; but as an admonition from him, 
e who, by nature and duty, has moſt care of your preſervation and proſperity . 
The Lord: keeper, by the King's direction, ſubjoined, This way of parlia- 
s mentary ſupplies, as his Majeſty told you, he hath choſen, not as the only 
% way, but as the fitteſt; not becauſe he is deſtitute of others, bur becauſe ir 


« is moſt agrecable to the goodneſs of his own moſt gracious diſpoſition, and to 


the deſire and weal of his people. If this be deferred, neceſſity and the word 
4 « of the enemy make way to the others. Remember his Majeſty's admonition'; 
I ſay, remember it .“ From theſe avowed manims, the commony foreſaw, 


that, if the leaſt handle was afforded, the King would immediately diſſolve them, 


and would thence forward deem himſelf juſtified. for violating, in a manner ſtill 


more open, all the antient forms of the conſtitution. No remedy could then be 
looked for, but from igfurreftions' and civil wor, of which the ĩſſue would be ex · 


tremely uncertain, and which muſt, in all events, prove infinitely calamitous to 


the whole nation. To correct the late diſorders in the adminiſtration required 


ſome new laws, which would, no doubt, appear harſh-to-a prince, ſo enamoured of 


his prerogative ; and it was requiſite to temper, by the deceney and moderation 
of their debates, the rigour, which muſt neceſſarily attend their determinations. 


Nothing can give us a higher idea of the capacity of thoſe men; who now guided 


the commons, and of the great. authority, which they had nne 
forming and executing ſo judicious and fo difficult a plan of operations. 


Tus deceney, however, FC 


ee. recommended to others, hindered them. not from making the loudeft 
and moſt vigorous complaints againſt the grievances, under which the nation had 
lately, laboured, Sir Francis Seymour ſaid, This is the great council of the 
© kingdom, and here with certainty, if not here only. his Majeſty may ſee, as 
« in” a true glaſs, the ſtate of the kingdom. We are all called hicher by his 
« yrits, in order to give him faithful counſel ; ſuch as may ſtand with his ho- 


+ nour; And. this we muſt do without flattery. We are all ſent hither by che 


® Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 477. Franklyn, p. 233- * 234. 
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<< people, in order to deliver their juſt grievances: And this we muſt do without 
t fear, Let us not act like Cambyſcs's judges, who, when their approbation Was 


4 demanded by the prince to ſome illegal meaſure, ſaid, that, Tho there 8 
. uritten Jaw, the Perfian Kings might follow their own will and pleaſure. 


«© was baſe. flattery, fitter for our reproof than our imitation z and as 8 


4. flattery, taketh away the judgment. For my part, I. ſhall ſhun both; and 


% ſpeak my mind with as much duty, as any . to his Myjeſty, . ne- 


4 glecting the public. 


% Bur how can we expreſs « our affeQions, W we eren or ſpeak 
* of giving till we know whether we have any thing to give. For, if his Ma- 

jeſty may be perſuaded to take what he will, what need we give??? 

FTnar this hath been done, appeateth by the billetting of ſoldiers, a thing 

© nowiſe advantageous to the King's ſervice, and a burthen to the commonwealth : 
By the impriſonment of gentlemen: for refuſing the loan, who, if they had done 
« the contrary for fear, had been as blameable as the projectors of that oppreſſive 
<<. meaſure, To countenance theſe proceedings, hath it not been preached in tlie 

„ pulpit, or rather prated, that l we have is the King's by divine" right. But 
10 when preachers forſake their own calling, and turn ignorant ſtateſmen; we ſee 
how willing they are to exchange a good conſcience for a biſnopric. 
H, I muſt confeſs, is no good ſubject, who would not, willingly and cheer- 
« fully, lay down his life, when that ſacrifice may promote the intereſts of his 
„ ſovereign and the good of the commonwealth. But he is not a good ſubject, 
4 he is a ſlave, who will allow his goods to be taken from him againſt his will, 
« and his liberty againſt the laws of the kingdom. By oppoſing theſe practices, 
Ve ſhall but tread in the ſteps of our forefathers, who till preferred the publie 
before their private intereſt, nay, before their very lives. It will in us be a wrong 
done to ourſelves, to our e to our n aa, forego this im 


_ _ and pretenſion “.“ 


once every year, they held a ſolemn feſtival, in which their ſlaves had liberty, 


I read of a cuſtom, ſuid S Roben Philips, Among the old vb vat 


without exception, to ſpeak what they pleaſed, in order to eaſe their afifted 
minds : and, om the concluſion eee the des r 
« their former ſervitules. | BY Nets Wn 


« Tars inſtitution may, with ſome ation, well ſet forth our preſent ſtate 


* and condition. After the revolution of fome time, and the grievous ſufferance 


« of many violent oppreſſions, we have now, at laſt, as thoſe ſlaves, obtained, 
% for a day, ſome liberty of ſpeech: Bur ſhall not, 1 truſt, be hereafter ſlaves: 
« For we are born free, Yet, what new illegal burthens our eſtates and * 


f Fraakiys, p. 243. 8 e « Gn 
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« ſons ttave graaned under, my heart yearns to think of, my tongue falters to 


« utter — 
„Tus grievances, by which we are oppreſſed, I draw ads two heads; acts 
10 « of power again law, and the judgments of lawyers againſt our liberty, 3 
 Havino mentioned three illegal judgments, paſſed within his memory ; that 
a by which the Scots, born after James' s acceſſion, .were admitted to all the privi- 
Engliſh ſubjects; that by which the new impoſitions had been warranted; 
and the lft, by which arbitrary n mans were R he (ye, pro- 
6 15 1 tho another, who has no "Oaks, — pus to lym alag mhh we ; 
© nay, live, tho' burthened with impoſitions, beyond what at preſent I la- 
« bour * But to have my liberty, which is the ſoul of my life, raviſhed 
<« from me; to have my perſon pent up in a jail, without relief by law, and to 
« be ſo adjudged, ——O |. improvident anceſtors | O] unwiſe forefathers! to 
be ſo curious in providing for the quiet poſſeſſion of our lands and the liberties 
2 of parliament: and, at the ſame time, to neglect our perſonal liberty, and let 
« us lie in priſon, and that during pleaſure, without redreſs or remedy l If this 
| 4 be law, why do we talk. of liberties? Why trouble ourſelves with diſputes 
about a conſtitution, franchiſes, property of goods, and the like? What may 
« any man call his own, if not the liberty of his perſon? __ 
Alam weary of treading theſe ways; and therefore conclude to have a ſelect 
4 committee, in order to frame a petition to his Majeſty for redreſs of theſe op- 
« prefſions. And this petition being read, examined, and approved, may be de- 
« livered to the King: of whoſe gracious anſwer we have no cauſe to doubt, our 
« efires being ſo reaſonable, our intentions ſo loyal, and the manner fo dutiful. 
Neither need we fear, that this is the critical parliament, as has been inſinu- 
«4 ated ; or that this is a way to diſtraction: But aſſure ourſelves of a happy iſſue. 
« Then ſhall the King, as he calls us his great council, find us his true council, 
* and own us his good council “. 
Tus fame topics were inforced by Sir | Wentworth. After mention- 
ing projedtors and ill miniſters of ſtate. ** Theſe,” ſaid he, have introduced 
* a privy council, raviſhing, at once, the ſpheres of all antient government; 
* deſtroying all liberty 3 impriſoning us without bail or bond. They have taken 
from u What ſhall | fay? Indeed, what have they left us? By tearing up 
s the roots of all property, they have taken from us every means of ſupplying 


« the King, and of ingratiating ourſelves by W "—_ of our duty and 
e attachment towards him. 


® Franklyn, p. 245, Pw. Hit, vol. ip 15. 1 | . 
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e ſhall we think this a way to break a parliament? No: Our deſires are 


fore, doubt of a favourable reception from his goodneſs ®.” _ 


berties, ſo lately violated. They knew, that their 


| 4 Tn r* Whitelacke, p. 9, 
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« To the making whole: all theſe breaches, I ſhall apply myself u and to all | 
< theſe diſcaſes, ſhall propound a remedy. By one and the ſame thing, have the 


« E on NROrie bonn hurt, and by the ſage muſt they be cured. We muſt 


< vindicate; ? New things? No: Our antient, legal, and vital liberties, 
«« by reinforcing . the laws, . enacted by our anceſtors z, by. ſetting fuch a ftamp | 
upon them, that no licentious ſpirit ſhall dare henceforth to invade them. And 


and juſt. © 1 ſpeak both for the intereſt of King and people,. Hove enjoy not 
6e theſe rights, it will de impoſſible Ir us to relieve him. Let us n never, there- 


Tas ſentiments were unanimouſly embraced by the whole houſe 
court-party pretended not to plead, in defence of the late meaſures, 33 thing bue 
the neceſſity, to which the King had been reduced, by the obſtinacy of the two for- 
mer parliaments. A vote, therefore, was pied without oppoſition, againſt ar- 
bitrary impriſonments and forced loans +. the ſpirit of liberty having obtain- 
ed ſome ſatisfaction by this exertion of itſelf, the King's reiterated meſſages, why, 


preſſed for ſupply, were attended to with better temper. Five ſubſidies were 


voted him ; with which, tho* much inferior to his wants, he declared himſelf well 
ſatisfied ; and even tears of affection ſtarted in his eye, when he was informed of 
this conceſſion. The Duke's approbation too was mentioned by Secretary Coke z 
but the conjunction of a ſubje& with the ſovereign was ill received by the houſe 4. 
Tho diſguſted with the King, the jealouſy, which they felt for his honour, was 
more ſenſible than that, which his mere confidence i in the Duke would allow | 
even himſelf to entertain. 


Tux ſupply, tho' voted, was not, as yet, paſſed | into a law z al the commons | 
reſolved to employ the interval, in providing ſore barriers to their rights and li- 
n vote, declaring the e- 
gality of the former meaſures, had not, of itſelf, ſufficient authority to ny the 
conſtitution againſt all future invaſion. Some act to that putpoſe muſt receive + 


che ſanction of the whole legiſlature; and they appointed a committee to prepare 
the model of ſo i important a law. By collecting into one effort all the dangerous. 


and oppreſſive: claims of his prerogative, Charles had expoſed them to the hazard 
ef one aſſkult z and had farther, by preſenting a nearer view of the conſe 5 
attending them, rouzed the independent genius of the commons, Forced loans, 

bene volences, taxes without conſent of parliament, arbitrary impriſonmenta, bil- 
m n A | 


| . mn» + 243- Ruſhw, vol. i. p. —_ : | 
+ Franklyn, p. 21. Ruſbw. vol. l. p. 513, murder v. | 
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theſe an eternal remedy was to be provided. . not, as * 


they affirmed, to any unuſual powers or privileges: They aimed only at ſecuring 
thoſe tranſmitted them from their [anceſtors : And their law they Khelved to cal 


a PzT1iTION or Ricur ; as implying that it contained a corroboration or expla- ah og 


nation of the antient conſtitution, novany infringement of royal e or 
acquiſition of new liberties. 
Wx the committee was employed in framing the des deve; the fa- 
vetuttobiach party, both in parliament and throughout the nation, were en- 
gagged in diſputes about this bill, which, ia all 3 was to form a memo- 
I eee EVE 
| Taar'thg ſtarutes, ſaid the partizans of the eben dich Reute Engtith 
ee are not become obſolete, appears hence, that the Engliſh have ever been 
free, and have ever been governed by law and a limited conſtitution. Privileges 
in particular, which are founded on the GzzaT CHAN TEA, muſt always remain 
in force, becauſe derived from a ſource of never failing authority ; regarded in all 
ages, as the moſt ſacred contract between King and people. Such attention was 
paid to this charter by our generous. uneeſtors, that they got the confirmation of 
it reiterated thirty ſeveral times; and even ſecured it by a law, which ſeems in 
the execution impracticable. They enacted, That no flatute, which ſhould be after- 
wards enactad in contradiflion to any article of that charter, ſhould ever have any force 
or validity. But with regard to that important article, which ſecures perſonal 
liberty z fo far from attempting, at any time, any legal infringement of it ; they 
have corroborated it by ſix ſtatutes, and put it out of all doubt and controverſy. 
f in practice it has often been violated, abuſes can never come in place of rules; 
nor can any rights or legal powers be derived from injury and injuſtice. But the 
ſubjects title to perſonal liberty is not founded only on antient, and therefore, the 
more ſacred laws: It is confirmed by the whole Aua oo v of the government and 
conſtitution. A free monarchy, i in which every individual is a ſlave, is a glaring, 
EvntradiQion; and it is requiſite, where the laws aſſign privileges to the different 
orders of the ſtate, that it likewiſe ſecure the independance of all the members.. 
If any difference could be made in this particular, it were better to abandon even 
life or property to the arbitrary will of the prince 3 nor would ſuch immediate 
enſue, from that conceſſion, to the laws and to the privileges of the people, 
To bereave of his life a man not condemned on any legal trial, is ſo egregious an 
exerciſe of tyranny, as muſt at once ſhock. the natural humanity of princes, and 
| convey an alarm through the whole commonwealth. To confiſcate a man's for- 
tune, beſides its being a moſt atrocious act of violence, expoſes the monarch ſo 
much to the imputation of avarice and rapacity, that it will ſeldom be attempted 
za any civilized government. But confinement, tho“ a lefs ſtriking, is no leſs. 
fevere a puniſhment z, nor is there any ſpirit, ſo ere& and independent, as not to- 
5 xt | | A be 


* 
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1. 6% J. 
* The power of impriſonment, therefore, being the moſt natural and potent engine 
of arbitrary government, it is ole n. to remove it n auen 


ment, which is free and legal. 0 
5 r To dis leger - 


government, ſaid they, during any period, is that to which the people, from 
time immemorial, have been accuſtomed, and to which they naturally pay a 
prompt obedience. - A practice, which: has ever-ſtruck their ſenſes, and of which 
they have ſcen and heardjnnumetiihle precedents, has an authority with them 
much ſuperior to that which attends maxims derived from antiquatgd ſtatutes and 
mouldy records. In vain do the lawyers eſtabliſh it as a principle, chat a ſtatute 
can never be abrogated by oppoſite cuſtom; but requires to be expreſly repealed 
by a contrary ſtatute: While they pretend to inculcate an axiom, peculiar to Eng- 
liſh juriſprudence, they violate the moſt eſtabliſhed principles of human nature; 
and even, by neceſſary conſequence, reaſon in contradiction to law itſelf, which 
they would repreſent as ſo ſacred and inviolable. A law, to have any authority, 
muſt be derived from a legiſlature, which has right. And whence do all legiſla- 
tures derive their right but from long cuſtom and eſtabliſhed practice? If a ſta- 
tute, contrary to public good, has, at any time, been raſhly voted and aſſented to, 
either from the violence of faction, or the i inexperience of ſenates and princes ;; it 
cannot be more effectually abrogated, than by a train of contrary precedents, 
which prove, that, from common conſent, it has tacitly been ſet aſide, 'as. incon- 
venient and impracticable. Such has been the caſe with all thoſe ſtatutes enacted 
during turbulent times, in order to limit royal prerogative, and cramp the ſove- 
reign in his protection of the public, and his execution of the laws, . But above 
all the branches of prerogative, that which is moſt neceſſary to be preſerved, is 
the power of impriſonment. Faction and diſcontent, like diſeaſes, frequently ariſe 
in every political body; and, during theſe diſorders, tis by the ſalutary exerciſe 
alone of this diſcretionary power, that rebellions and civil wars can be preventedy | 
To circumſcribe this power, is to deſtroy its nature: Entirely to abrogate it, is 
impracticable; and the attempt itſelf muſt prove dangerous, if not pernicious to 
the public. The ſupreme magiſtrate, in critical and turbulent times, will never, 
- agreeable either to prudence or duty, allow the ſtate to periſh, while there remains 
a remedy, which, however irregular, it is ſtill in his power to apply. And if, 
moved by a regard to public good, he employs any exerciſe of power, condemned. 
by recent and expreſs ſtatute; how greedily, in ſuch dangerous times, will faQi- 
ous leaders ſeize this pretence of throwing on his government the imputation of 
tyranny. and deſpotiſm? Were the alternative quite neceſſary, it were ſurel 


much better for human ſociety to be hes of | erty than to be deftrare of 
government. 28 


— 


2 


AcyanTIAL reaſoners will confeſs, that this ſubje& is not, on both ſides, with- * 
out its difficulties. Where a general and rigid law is enacted againſt arbitrary 
| eee it would appear, that government cannot, in times of ſedition and 
faction, be conducted but by temporary ſuſpenſions of the law and fuch an ex- 
pedient, during the age of Charles, was never thought of. The meetings of 
parliament were too precarious, and their determinations might be too dilatory, to 
ſerve in caſes of urgent neceſſity. Nor was it then conceived, that a king did 
not poſſeſs of himſelf ſufficient power for the ſecurity; and protection of his peo- 
ple, or that the authority of theſe popular aſſemblies was ever to become fo abſo- | 
lute, that the prince. muſt. always conform himſelf to it, and could never have : 
a FF 


. Tao? hs houſe of man e es to eee eee 
; the pretenſions of the commons, they deemed the arguments, pleaded in favour 
af the crown, ſtill more cogent. and convincing... That aſſembly ſeems, during 
this whole period, to have ated, in the main, a reaſonable and a moderate part 
and if their byaſs inclined a little too much, as is natural, to the fide of monar- 
chy, they were far from entertaining any deſign of ſacrificing to arbitrary will the 
liberties and privileges of the nation.  Aſbley, the King's ſerjeant, having aſſert- 
ed, in a pleading before the peers, that the King muſt ſometimes govern by acts 
of ſtate as well as by law; this poſition gave ſuch offence, that be was immedi- 
ately committed to priſon, and was not releaſed but upon his recantation-and . 
ſubmiſſion. . Being, however, afraid, that the commons would go too far in 
their projected peritiqn,. the peers propoſed a plan of one more moderate, which 
they recommended to the conſideration of the other houſe. It conſiſted merely 
in a general declaration, That the great c charter, and the ſix ſtatutes, conceived 
to be explanations of it, ſtand till in force, to all intents and purpoſes; that, in 
conſequence of the charter and the ſtatutes, and by the tenor r 
and laws of the land, every ſubject has a fundamental property in his goods. 
and a fundamental liberty of his perſon; that his property and liberty are as entire 
at preſent. as during any former period of the Engliſh government; that in all 
common caſes, the common law ought to be the ſtandard of proceedings: And 
<« in caſe, that, for the ſecurity of his Majeſty's perſon, the general ſafety of his 
i people, or the peaceable government of the kingdom, the King ſhall find juſt 
© cauſe for reaſons of ſtate, to impriſon or reſtrain any man's perſon; he was 
« petitioned graciouſly to declare, that within a cotvenient time, he ſhall and will 
e expreſs the cauſe of the commitment or reſtraint, either general or ſpecial, and 
6 upon a cauſe ſo expreſſed, will leave the priſoner immediately to be tried ac- 


ommon law of the land . 
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| Anenvronor Abbot ba lords to recommend, io's confh- 
rence, this plan of a petition to the hovſe of commons. The prelate, as was; no 
doubt, foreſeen from his known principles, was not extremely urgent in his appli · 
cations; and the lower houſe were fully convinced, that the general declarations | 


_ ſignified nothing, and that the latter clauſe left their liberties rather in a worſe 
condition than before. They proceeded, therefore, with great zeal, in framing. 


the model of a petition, which e e ee ee . Maes ace 
favourable to public freedom. 


Tus King could eaſily eee theſe POR To- he bad 
offered, at the beginning of the ſeſſion, to give his conſent to any law for the ſe- 
curity of the rights and hberties of the people j he had not expected, that ſuch in- 


roads ſhould be made on bis prerogative. In order, therefore, to divert the com- 


mons from their intention, he ſent a meſſage, where he deſired the houſes, 
*< clearly to let him know, whether they will reſt upon his woyal promiſe in fa. 
«« your of their liberties: Which promiſe he had given at ſeveral times, and 
% chiefly by the Lord keeper's ſpeech made in his own preſence. an en 
It, he aſſured them, it ſhould be really and royally performed .. 

' SxcnzTany Coke, who delivered” this meſſage, after fone! proventidy;/ ant: 
ſome apology for paſt grievances, proceeded in this manner. When means 
« were denied his Majeſty, being a young king and newly come to the crown, 
«© which he found engaged in a war; what could we expect in ſuch neceſſities ? 
„His Majeſty has called this parliament to make up the breach: His Majeſty 
« affures us, that we ſhall not have like cauſe to complain: He aſſures us, that 


the laws ſhall be eſtabliſned. What can we deſire more? The i 


. e important 
«« point is, that we provide for poſterity, and prevent the like practices for the 
future. Were not the ſame means provided by them before us? Can ve do 
more? We ſtand at preſent on the confines between the liberty of the ſubject 
« and the prerogatives of the King. I hope, that we ſhall not pretend to add 
« any thing for ourſelves, in order to depreſs him. I will not divine; Vet I 
* think, that in ſich pretenſions, we ſhall find difficulty with the king ; nay, 

„ perbaps, with the Jords. For my part, I ſhall not, as councellor to his Ma- 
« zeſty, deliver any opinion, which 1 will not openly declare and juſtify, here, 
« or at the council board. Will we, in this neceſſity, ſtrive to eee 8 
« into a better condition and greater liberty than our fathers enjoyed, and reduce 
the crown to a worſe than ever? I dare not adviſe his Majeſty to give way to 
« ſuch meaſures. - What we now deſire, if it be no innovation, is all contained i in 
« thoſe acts and ſtatutes; and whatever more we ſhall add is a diminution to the 
« King's power, and an acceſſion to our own, We deal with a wiſe and valiant 
00 prince, who hath a ſword in his hand for our good; and this * 


. * Srate Trials, 2 . bs 185. Raſbw. vl. Lp 398 "OP 
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e attained without power. Do not think, that, by paramentary-debates, or 
« even by clauſes of ſtatutes, we can make that to be unlawful, which, by ex- 
« perience, we have found to be derived from neceſſity, and from a neceſlity ſo 

« urgent, that it admits not of remedy from any lay. And 1 beſeech you 
-« to conſider, whether thoſe, who have been in the ſame place which I now oc- 
* cupy, have not freely given warrants for commitment; and yet no an been 
* entertained, nor any complaint made by the ſubject . 

Uros this ſpeech there aroſe a great debate in the houſe. Many ub were 
a- new urged on both ſides: But, Sir Thomas Wentworth cloſed the debate, by 
ſaying, ** That never houſe of parliament, fo far as regarded themſelves, truſted 
more than the preſent to the goodneſs of their king: But we are ambitious,” 
ſaid he, that his "Majeſty's goodneſs may remain to poſterity, and we are ac- 
' ** countable for a public truſt. There hath been a public violation of the laws 
« by the King's miniſters; and nothing can ſatisfy the nation but a public repara- 


«tion. Our deſire to vindicate the ſubjectꝰs right by bill, will carry us no far- 


«© ther than what is contained in former laws, with ſome modeſt proviſion. for in- 
<« ſtru&ion, performance, and execution . This contained ſo much the ſen- 
riments of the houſe, that it was univerſally acquieſced in 


Tu King, however, was not diſcouraged, By another meſſage, he attempted 
to divert the commons from their purpoſe. He there acknowleged paſt er- 
rors, and promiſed, that, hereafter, there ſhould be no juſt cauſe of complaint. 


And he added, That the affairs of the kingdom preſs him fo, that he could not 


continue the ſeſſion above a week or two longer: And if the houſe. be not 
«© ready, by that time, to do what is fit for themſclves, it ſhall be their own 
« fault 1. On a ſubſequent occaſion he aſked them, Why demand explana- 
«tions, if you doubt not the performance ef the ſtatutes, according to their 
'<: us meaning. Explanations will hazard an encroachment upon the preroga- 
_ « tive. And it may well be ſaid, what need a new law to confirm an old, if 
«you repoſe confidence in the declarations, which his Majeſty made to both 
«houſes 5.“ The truth i is, the great charter and the old ſtatutes were ſufficiently 
clear in favour of liberty: But as all kings of England, had ever, in caſes of ne- 
ceſfiry or expediency, been accuſtomed, at intervals, to elude them; and as 
Charles, in a complication of inſtances, had lately violated themz the commons 
1 Judged i it requiſite to enact a new Jaw, which might not be eluded or violated, by, 
any interpretation, conſtruction, or contrary precedent, Nor was it ſufficient, 
they thought, that the King promiſcd to return into the way of his predece ſſurs. 


Flis predeceſſors, in all times, had enjoyed, at . eres too much diſcre- 


” * Stats Trials, vol. vip. 189, 190. Ruſh. vol. 3 p. 363. * ; + Roſh, vol, i. . 554+ 
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dene pomery and by his recent abuſe of it, the whole world had 
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Sen Edward Coke urged on this occaſion, wich the G of the whole 


* « Was it ever known that general words were a ſufficient ſatisfaction for 


particular grievances? Was ever a verbal declaration of the king the word of 
the ſovereign? When grievances are complained of, the parliament is to redreſs 
<« them. Did ever the parliament rely on meſſages? They have ever put * 


1 petitions of their grievances, and the king has ever anſwered them. The 


« meſſage is very gracious; but, what is the law of the realm, that is the oo 
« tion. I have no diffidence of his Majeſty; but the king muſt ſpeak by record, 
and in particulars. Did you ever know the king's meſſage come into a bill af 
4 ſubſidies? All ſucceeding kings will fay, Te muſt truſ me as you did my preds- 
<«< ceſſor, and ye muſt have the ſame confidence in my meſſages. But meſſages of love 
never come into a parliament, Let us put up a petition of right: Not that I 
« diſtruſt the King; but that I cannot give truſt 8 in a neee | 
« way *.” 

"Tax King ſtill perſeveredio his endeavours to elude the petition. He ona - 
ter to the houſe of lords, in which he went ſo far as to make a particular declara- - 
non, That neither he nor his privy council ſhall or will, at any time hereafter, , 
« commit or command to priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrain, any man for nat lending 
money, or for any other cauſe, which, in his conſcience, he thought pot to 
« concern the public good, and the ſafety of king and people.” And he farther 
declared, That he never would be guilty of ſo baſe an action as to pretend any 
«- cauſe, of whoſe truth he was not fully ſatisfied .“ But this promiſe, tho? in- 
forced to the commons by the recommendation of the upper houſe, made no more | 
impreſſion than all the former meſſages. 
© Amono the other evaſions of the king, we may reckon the propoſal of the 
houſe of peers, to ſubjoin, to the intended petition of right, the following 


clauſe, *< We humbly prefent this petition to your Majeſty, not only with a care 


of preſerving our own liberties, but with due regard to leave intire that ſove- 
« reign power with which your Majeſty is entruſted for the protection, ſafety, 
« and happineſs of your people .“ Leſs penetration, than what was poſſeſſed | 
by the leaders of the houſe of commons, could eaſily diſcover how captious this 
clauſe was, and how much it was calculated to elude the whole force of the 
petition. 
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Tusk obſtacles, therefore, being ſurmounted, the petition of right paſſed the 


79 This getition 4} of þ great jo 


b importante, that we fall here fies it at length. Humbly ſhew uno 
Hor Sovereign Lord the King, che lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons in parliament aſſem- 
bled; That, whereas it is declared and enacted, by a ſtatute made in the dme of the reign of King 
| Edward I. commonly called S:atutnm d- tallagio non contedendo, that uo tallage or aid ſhall be laid or 

levied by the King or his heirs io this realm, without the good-will and aſſent of the archbilkops, bv. 
Mops, earls, barons, knights, burgeſſes, and other the freemen of the commonalty of this realm: 
| Art” by aathority of parliament holdenin the five and twentieth year of the reign of Ties Edward ln. 
it > declared and enatted, That, from thenceforth, no perſon ſhould be compelled to make any 
loans to the King againſt bis will, becauſe ſuch loans were againſt reaſon, and the franchiſeof the 


i688. 


land: And, by other laws of this realm, it is provided, that ven ſhould be charged by any charge | 


* 


and other the good laws and fatotes of this realm, your ſubjese have inherited this freedom, that 


they ſhould not be compelled to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge not ſer by 


common conſent in parliament. + | 


7 Il. Les nevertheleſa,of late divers commiſſions direfied to ſundry commilionens in ſeveral counties, 


with inſtructions, have iſſued ; by means whereof your people have been in divers places aſſembled. 
and required to lend certain ſams of money unto your Majeſty, and many-of them, upon their re- 
faſal ſo to do, have had an oath adminifiered unto them not warrantable by the laws or ſtatutes of 
this realm, 2nd have been conſtrained to become bound to make appearance and give attendance be- 


"and levied upon your E in ſeveral counties, by lord-lieutenants, 

 fioners for wulters, juſtices 

privy council, againſt the laws and free cuſtoms of this realm. i 855 | 
HL And whereas allo, by the ſtatate called The great charter of the liberties of England, it is de- 

clared and enatted, That no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or be diſſeined of his freehold or 


liberties, or his free cuſtoms, or be outlawed or.exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but by the lawful. 


judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land... N 


IV. n te eight and wesen year of the reign of King Edward ITT it was declared and en- 


_ uſted, by authoriy of parliament, That no man, of what eſtate or condition that he be, ſhould be 
put out of his land or tenements, nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, nor put to death, without 

being brought to-anſwer by due proceſs of law. | N 

v. Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenor of the ſald ſtatutes, and othet the good laws and ſtatutes of 

your reales to that end provided, divers of your ſubjedts have of late been impriſoned without any 


peace, and others, by command 9 99 


cauſe ſhewed: And when, for their deliverusce, they were brought before Juſtice, by your Ma- 


jeſty's writs of Habeas Corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court ſhould order, and their keep- 
ers commanded to certify the cauſes of their detainer, no cauſe wes certified, but that they were de- 
tained by your Majeſty's ſpecial command, ſignified by the lords of your privy council, and yet were 
zetarned back to ſeveral priſons, without being charged wich any thing to which they might make an- 
VI. And whereas of late great 


of ſoldiers and matiners have been diſperſed into divers 
3 . 
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bably well pleaſai in Geeree; chat all their folicitations had been dend by the 
% 


to the great grievance and vexation'of the people. 


VII. And whereas alſo, by authority of parliament, in the five and twentieth year of the reign of. 
King Edward III. it is declared and „ that no man ſhould be fore-judged of life or limb 
againſt the form of the Great charter and law of the land: And, by the ſaid Great charter, and other 
the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, no man ought to be judged to death but by the laws efta- 
bliſhed in this your realm, either by the cuſtoms of the ſame realm, or by acts of parliament : And 
whereas no offender, of what king ſoever, is exempted from the proceeding to be uſed, and puniſh- 


ments to be inflited by the laws and ſtatules of this your realm: Nevertheleſs, of late divers com- 


miſſions, under your Majeſty's o great ſeal, have iſſued forth, by which certain perſons have been aſ- 


ſigned and appointed commiſſioners, with power 2 authority to proceed within the land, according 


to the juſtice of martial law, agaioft ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, or other diſſolute perſons joining with 
them, as ſhould commit any murder, robbery, felony, mutiny, or other outrage or miſdemeanor 
whatſoever, and by ſuch ſummary courſe and order as is agreeable to martial law, and as is uſed in 
armies in time of war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe 
eee dents means e An the law martial. 


" VIIL.. By pretext whereof ſome of four Majeſty's ſubjects have been, by ſome of the ſaid commil.. 
Goners, put to death, when and where, if, by the laws and flatutes of the land, they had deſerved © 
15 by the ſame laws and ſtatutes alle. they might, and by no okay gh, to have been judged 

executed. 

IX. And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by colour thereof claiming an exemption, have eſcaped 
the puniſhments due to them by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, by reaſon that divers 
of your" officers und miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly refuſed or forborn to proceed againſt ſuch of- 
fenders, according to ius ſame laws aod flatutes, upon pretence that the ſaid offenders were puniſhable 
only by martial law, and by authority of ſuck commiſſions as aforeſaid : Which commiſſions, and = 
2 like” nature, are wholly and direftly contrary to the (aid lan und fares 3 

X. They do therefore hambly pray your moſt i e Majeſty, That no man hereafter be com- 
pelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tun or ' ſuch like charge, without common 
conſont, by act of parliament: and that none be called to make anſwer, or take ſuch oath, or to 
OI, or be conlined, or otherwiſe moleſted or diſquieted concerning the ſame, or for re- 

uſal thereof: And that no freeman, in any ſuch manner as is before-mentioned, be impriſoned or 
detained : And chat your Majeſty would be pleaſed to remove the ſaid ſoldiers. and mariners, and 
that your people may not be ſo burthened in time to come: And that the aforeſaid. commiſſions, 
for proceeding by martial law, may be revoked and annulled: And that hereafter no.commiſſions. 
of like nature may iſſue forth, to any perſon or perſons whatſoever, to beexecuted as aforeſaid, 
jeh, by colour of them, any of your Majeſty's ſubjeQts be deſtroyed, or put m. en tothe, 
laws and franchiſe of the land, ; 

1 . Wr, enectin; Malls: 23 their rights and Iiberties, 
according to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm: And that your Majeſty would: alſo vouchſaſe to de- 
clare, That the awards, doings and proceedings to the prejudice of your people, in any of the pre- 
miſſes, ſhall not be drawn hereafter in:o 1 & pple: And that your Majeſty would a 
alſo graciouſly pleaſed, for the ſurther comfort FRY your people, to declare your 52 
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hinge-bat: — was 8 it the force of as The King 
_ accordingly came to the houſe of peers; ſent for the commons; and, being ſeared 
in his chair of ſtate, the petition was read to him. Great was now the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all men, when, inſtead of the uſual conciſe, and clear form, by which 
a bill is either confirmed or rejected, Charles ſaid, in anſwer to the petition, © The 
„King willeth, that right be done according to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
«© realm, and that the ſtatutes be put in due execution; that his ſubjects may have 
% no cauſe to complain of any wrong or oppreſſion, contrary to their juſt rights 
| <8 gels fo TOO FOLEY IE e | 
. much obliged as of his Own prerogative *,” 5x * | 
© Ir is ſurprizing, that Charles, who had ſeen ſo many inſtances of the Jeatouly | 
of the commons, who had himſelf ſo much rouzed that jealouſy by his frequent 
evaſive meſſages during this ſeſſion, could imagine, that they would remain ſatiſ- 
fied with an anſwer ſo vague and undetermined.” It was evident, that the un- 
uſual form alone of the anſwer muſt excite their attention; that the diſappoint- 
ment muſt inflame their anger; and that therefore it was neceſſary, as the peti-- 
tion ſeemed to bear hard on royal prerogative, to come early to ſome fixed re- 
ſolution, either gracefully to comply with it, or courage6uſly to reject it. 5 
Ir happened, as might have been foreſeen. The commons returned in very 
ill umour. Uſually, when in that diſpoſition, their zeal and jealouſy for religion, 
and their enmiry againſt the 'unfortunare catholics, ran extremely high. But they 
had already, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, preſented to the King their petition 
of religion, and had received ſutisfactory anſwer ; tho they expected, that the 
execution of the laws againſt papiſts 175 for the future, be no more exact and 
than they had hitherto found it. To give vent: t indi 
they. fell, with their utmoſt force, on Dr. N * FRE" NE 
Turan is nothing, which tends more to excuſe, 55 not to juſtify, the extreme | 
_ rigour of the commons towards Charles, than his open encouragement and avow- 
al of ſuch general principles, as were $5 rag incompatible with a limited go- 
vernment. Manwaring had preached a ſermon, which the commons found, upon 
inquiry, to be printed by ſpecial and*from the King ; and, when this ſer- 
mon was looked into, it contained doctrines ſubverſive of all civil liberty. It 
taught, That, tho! property was commonly lodged in the ſubject, yet, whenever 
any exigency required ſupply, all property was transferred to the king; that 
the conſent of parliament was not Tequiſite for the impoſition of taxes z and that 
_ the divine laws required compliance with every demand, however irregular, which 


aud pleaſure,” That, ia the things aforeſaid, all your officers and mioiſters ſhall ſerve you according 
meme They tender thit iodod? of your Bibjelty, . 
N «Stas. q Car. top. 14. = 
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the prince ſhould make upon bis ſubjects e, For theſe doctrines, the commons. 
impeached Manwaring before the peers, | The ſentence pronounced upon him 


was, That be ſhould be impriſoned during the pleaſure of the houſe, be figed a 


thouſand pounds to the King, make ſubmiſſion and acknowlegement for his of- 
fence, be ſuſpended during three years, be incapable. of holding apy eccleſiaſtical. 
dignity or ſecular office, and that In book be called in and burnt T. 25 
Ir may be worth notice, that, no ſooner was the ſeſſion ended. than 8 
ſo: juſtly diſagterable to both houſes, received a pardon, and was promoted to a 
living of conſiderable value . Some years after, he was raiſed to the ſee of St;- 
Aſaph. If the tepublican ſpirit of the commons increaſed, beyond all reaſon - 
able bounds, the monarchical ſpirit of the court; this latter, carried to ſo high a 


pitch, tended ſtill farther to augment the former. And thus extremes were every.. 


where affected, and the juſt medium was gradually deſerted by all men, 

Faom Manwaring, the houſe of com one proceeded to cenſure the conduct 
of Buckingham. whoſe name, hitherto, they had cautiouſly forborne to mention 5. 
In vain, did the King ſend. them 4. meſſage, in which he told them, that the ſeſ- 


ſion was drawing near a concluſios ; and deſired, that they would not enter upon 


new buſineſs, nor caſt any aſperſions on his government and miniſtry 4. Tho' 
the court endeavoured to explain and ſoften this meſſage by a ſubſequent meſ- 
ſage +3 as Charles was apt haſtily to correct any haſty ſtep, which he had taken; 
it ſerved rather to inflame than appeaſe the commons: As if the method of 


their proceeding had here been preſcribed to them, It was foreſeen, that a great 


tempeſt was ready to burſt on the Duke; and in order to divert it, che, King 
thought proper, upon a joint application 'of the lords and commons , to endea · 
vour the giving them ſatisfaQion, with regard to the petition of right. He came, 
therefore, to the houſe AH peers, and pronouncing the uſual form, of words, Lt, 
it be law as is deſired, gave full ſanction and guthority to the petition, The ac- 

clamations with which the houſe reſounded, and the univerſal joy diffuſed over 
the nation, ſhowed how much this petition had been the object I" all mens vows 
and expectations 55. 


Ir may be affirmed, without any exaggeiion; 1 the King's aſſent to the 
petition of right produced ſuch a change in the government, as was almoſt equi- 
valent to a revolution and by circumſcribing, in fo many articles, the royal 
prerogative, gave additional ſecurity to the Jiberties of the ſubjet. Yet were 


| the commons far from being ſatisfied with this. important conceſnon. Their ill 


humour had been ſo much irritated by the King's frequent evaſions and delays, 


_ * Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 585, 594. Parl, Hiſt, v0), vi. p. 268, 169,370, &e. Welwood, p. 44; 
+ Ruſh. vol. i. p. 60g. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 41. 1 Raſbw, vol. i. p. 635. Whitlocke, p. 1 1. 
J Ruſhw. vol. I. p. 607. } Roſhw, vol. i. + Res. vol. i, p. 610. Pari. 


Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 497. % Ruſby, . Journ, 20 June, 568d. Parl, Hig. 
vol. viii. p. 2. 33 Rufbw. vol i. r. 00. "© 


her it could not be preſently appeaſed by an aſſent, which he allowed to be ſo 

fully extorted from him. Perhaps too, the popular leaders, implacable 
and artful, ſaw the opportunity favourable; and turning againſt the King thoſe 
very weapons, with which he had furniſhed them, reſolved to purſue the victory. 


| The: bill, however, for five ſubſidies, which had been formerly voted, immedi- 


ately paſſed the houſe ; becauſe the granting that ſupply was, in # manner, ta- 
citly eontracted for, upon the royal aſſent to the petition; and had faith been here 
violated, no farther confidence could have ſubſiſted between King and parlia- 
meat. Having made this conceſſion, the commons continued to carry their ſeru- 


tiny into every part of government. In ume particulars, their Induſtry was | 


laudable; in ſome, it was liable to cenſure. 


A LITTLE: after writs were iſſued for ſummoning this parliament, a commiſſion 
had been granted to Sir Thomas Coventry, Lord keeper, the Earl of Marlbo- 
rough, high treaſurer, the Earl of Mancheſter, Lord preſident of the council, 


the Earl of Worceſter, privy ſeal, the Duke of Buckingham, high admiral, and 


all the conſiderable officers of the crown, in the whole thirty-three, By this 
commiſſſon, which, from the number of perſons named in it, could be no ſecret, 
the commiſſioners were empowered to meet, and to concert among themſelves the 
methods of levying money by impoſitions, or otherwiſe ; Where form and cir- 

cumftance, as expreſſed in the commiſſion, muſt be diſpenſed with, rather than the 
ſubſtance be left or bazarded . In other words, this was a ſcheme for finding ex- 
pedients, which might raiſe the prerogative to the greateſt height, and render 
parliaments intirely uſeleſs. The commons applied for cancelling the commiſ- 
fron 1 and were, no doubt, deſirous, that all the world ſhould conclude the King's 
principles to be extremely arbitrary, and ſhould obſerveliphar Bede regard ho 
wajthipaſid to pay t6 the Ubertios and, privileay, of "bly people: | 

A coMMs810n had likewiſe been granted, and ſome money remitted in or- 
der to raiſe a thouſand German horſe, and tranſport them into England. Theſe 


| were ſuppoſed to be levied, in order to ſupport the projected impoſitions or —4 


ciſesz tho' the number ſeems very inſufficient for ſuch a porpoſe 1. The houſe 
took notice of this deſign in very ſevere terms: And no meaſure, ſurely, could 
de projected more generally odious to the whole nation. It muſt, however, be 
confeſſed, that the King was fo far right, that he had, now at laſt, fallen on the 
only effectual method of ſupporting his prerogative. But at the fame time, he 
ſhould have been ſenſible, that, till provided of a ſufficient military force, all his 
attempts, in oppoſition to the riſing ſpirit of the nation, muſt, in the end, prove 
intirely fruitles 3 and that the higher he ſcrewed up the ſprings of government, 


| © 'Roſhiy, vol, i. p. 614. Part. Ein. vol. viii 4 Journ, 1 b June, 1628. 
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while he had 10 little wal power to retain them in that forced ſituation, 8 more 
fatal violence muſt they fly out, when any s occurred to ys them to 
their natural action. | Tres ton 
Tu commons Cad their. 5 of Buckingham's 1 and 
behaviour, againſt whom they were implacable. They agreed to preſent a re- 
monſtrance to the King, in which they recapitulated all national grievances and 
misfortunes, and omitted no circumſtance, which could render the whole admi- 


niſtration deſpicable and odious. The compoſitions with catholics, they ſaid, 


amounted to no leſs than a toleration, hateful to God, full of diſnonour and 


diſprofit to his Majeſty, and of. extreme ſcandal and grief to his good peo- 
ple: They took notice of the violations of liberty above-mentioned, againſt which 


the petition of right ſeems to have provided a ſufficient remedy : They men- 
tioned. the decay of trade, the unſi ful expeditions to Cadiz and the iſle of 
Rhe, the encouragement given to Arminians, the commiſſion for tranſporting 
German horſe, that for levying new impoſitions and all. theſe grievances they 
aſcribed ſolely to the ill conduct of the Duke of Buckingham . This remon- 
ſtrance was, perhaps, not the leſs provoking to Charles, that, - le to the ex- 
treme acrimony of the ſubje&, there were preſerved in it, as in moſt of the pro- 
teſtations and remonſtrances 4 that * an affected Ae and W in 8 


language. 


Ix was not withous good 1 that 8 commons were fo 40580 * "AY 
ing. Tho" they had already granted the King the ſupply. of five ſubſidies, they 
ſtill retained a pledge in their hands, which, they thought, enſured them ſucceſs 


in all their applications. Tonnage and poundage had not yet been granted by 


parliament; and the commons had artfully, this ſeſſion, concealed their intention 
of invading that branch of revenue, till the royal aſſent had been obtained to 
the petition of right, which they juſtly. eſteemed of ſuch importance. They then 
openly aſſerted, that the levying tonnage and poundage without conſent of par- 
liament, was a palpable. violation of all the antient liberties of the people, and an 
open infringement of the petition of right, ſo lately granted +. The King, in order 
to prevent the finiſhing and preſenting this remonſtrance, came ſuddenly to 28 
parliament, and ended this ſeſſion by a prorogation . $678 


Beo freed, for ſome time, from the embarraſſment of this aſſembly, Charles | 
began to look towards foreign wars, where all his efforts were equally unſueceſs- 
ful, as in his domeſtic government. The Earl of Denbigh, brother-in-law to 


| Buckingham, was diſpatched to the relief of Rochelle, now cloſely. beſieged by. 


land, and threatened with a blockade by ſea: But he returned withour effecting 


„ Ruſhw. vol. i. f. 619. 28 Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 219, 220, Ke. Hy Rohe. v. e 
Journ. 18th, zoth June, 1628. t Journ, zöch June, 1648, * 
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any thing ; and having declined to attack n 
Engliſn arms the imputation, either of cowardice or ill conduct. In order to re · 
pair this diſhonour, the Duke went to Portſmouth, where he had prepared a con- 


ſiderable flect and army, on which all the ſubſidies, given by parliament, had been 


expended. This ſupply had very much diſappointed the King's expectations. 
The ſame mutinous ſpirit, which prevailed in che houſe of commons, had dif- 
Tp ar we er e arg Sl HT on 
aſſeſſments, had connived at all frauds, which might diminiſh the ſupply, and 
reduce the crown to ſtill greater neceflities. This national diſcontent, communi- 


_ cated to * TG Fog POE in a nan; aue e ere 5 


dered as very remarkable. 


| "Truzan wes une Felma, of « nnd family, S 
per, »bo- had ved under che Duke, in the Ration of Heutenant. His captain 
| being killed in the retreat at the iſle of Rhs, Felton had ſolicited for the com- 
| pany; and when diſappointed, be threw up his commiſſion, and retired in diſ- 
content from the army. While private reſentment was boiling in his ſullen, un- 
ſociable mind, he heard the nation reſound with complaints again the Duke; and 
he met with the remonſtrance of the "commons, in which his enemy was repre- 
wiped nd ban oa neue ut ya ar as" tits nap 
lic. Religious fanaticiſm farther inflamed theſe vindictine refleRions; and he 
... ͤ rv 4 av lr, edges 
this dangerous foe to religion and to bis country. Full of theſe dark views, he 


„ at the ſame time with the Duke, and watched for 


an opportunity of effecting his bloody purpoſe. 


 Byexinaran bad been engaged in ne and ee 23dofAuguſt, 


 gratlemen and a difference of ſentiments having aniſen, the diſpute, tho' con- 
ducted with temper and decency, had produced ſame of thoſe vebemenc geſti- 


Sir Thomas Eryar, a colonel in the army, he was, on the ſudden, over Sir Tho- 


culations and lively exertions of voice, in which that nation, more than the 
Eogliſh, are apt to indulge themſelves. The converſation being finiſhed, the 
Duke drew towards the door; and in that paſſage, turning himſelf to ſpeak to 


mas s ſhoulder, ſtruck upon the breaſt with a knife. Without uttering other Heath of 
words than The villain bas n in the ſame moment, pulling our che knife, eee 


he breathed his laſt. 

No man had feen the blow, A the qrofon cake gw tes three, 
every one made his own conjecture ; and all agreed, that the murder had been 
committed by the French gentlemen, whoſe angry tone of voice had been heard, 
while their words had not been underſtood, e In che hurry of 


* May's En of the Part p. 10, 
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revenge EN bad inſtantly. been put to death, had they not been ſaved by fome 
of more temper and judgment, who, tho? they had the ſame opinion of their 


gullt, chought proper to reſerve them for a judicial trial and examination. 


Nax the door, there was found a hat, in the inſide of which was ſowed a 


paper containing four or five lines of that remonſtrance of the commons, which 
declared Buckingham an enemy to the kingdom and under theſe lines was 2 
© tort ejaculation or attempt towards à prayer. It was eaſily concluded, that 


this hat belonged to the aſſaſſin: But the difficulty ſtill remained; who that 


per ſon ſhould be ? For the writing diſcovered not the name; and whoever he was, 


it was FRE Ie that he- wed already fled' n Peer wo to be found 
without a hat. 


Is this hurry, à man e ee ſeen g N Ge 


the door. One crying out, Here it tbe fellow, bo killed the Duke z every body 
ran to aſk, Which is be? The man very ſedately anſwered, I am be. The more 
furious immediately ruſhed upon him with drawn ſwords. Others, more delibe- 
rate, defended and protected him: He himſelf, with open arms, very calmly and 
| chearfully expoſed his breaſt to the ſwords of the moſt enraged: being willing to 
Fall a ſudden ſacrifice to their anger, rather than be PTE that public ner, 
which he knew muſt be executed upon him. 
H was now known to be that Felton, white ede eb ny! Being | 
carried into a private room, it was thought proper ſo far to diſſemble as to tell 
him, that Buckingham was only grievouſly wounded, but not without hopes of 
recovery. Felton ſmiled; and told them; that the Duke, he Knew full well, had 


$75 


received a blow, which had terminated all their hopes. When aſked, at Ik 


inftigation he had performed that horrid deed ? He anſwered, that they needed 
not to trouble themſelves in that enquiry ; that no man living had credit enough 
- with him to have diſpoſed him to ſuch an action ; that he had not even entruſted 

dis purpoſe to any one; that the reſolution proceeded only from himſelf and the 
impulſe of his own conſcience; and that his motives would appear, if his hat was 
found: For that, believing he would periſh in the — Ons COIs 


cate to explain them). 
Wen the King was informed of this aflafination, be received 4 dees la 


public with an unmoved and undiſturbed countenance ; and the courtiers, who 


ſtudied his looks, concluded, that ſecretly he was not diſpleaſed to be rid tn 
. miniſter, ſo generally odious to the nation T. But Charles's command of himſelf 
. proceeded intirely from the gravity and compoſure of his temper. "He was ſtill, 


nn acached io di favourite and, during bis whole iſe the . 


TO WIS. e | 
tained 
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tained an affeQtion for Buckingham 's friends, and a prejudice nn 
He urged too, that Felton ſhould be put to the queſtion, in order to extort from 


him a diſcovery of his accomplices : But the judges declared, that, tho' that 
: practice had been formerly very uſual, it was altogether illegal. So much more 


exact reaſoners, with regard to law, munen neee, 
of the houſe of commons. 1 


 Mukn while the diſtreſs of Rochelle had rifen to the utmoſt extrewity. That 
vaſt genius of Richelieu, which made him form the greateſt enterprizes, led him 


to attempt their execution, by means equally great and extraordinary. In order to 
deprive Rochelle of all ſuccour, he had dared to project the throwing eroſa the 


harbour a mole of a mile's extent in that boiſterous ocean ; and having executed 
his project, he now held the town cloſely blockaded on all ſides. The inhabitants, 
tho' preſſed with the greateſt rigours of famine; ſtill refuſed to ſubmit; being 
ſupported, partly by the lectures of their zealous preachers, partly by the daily 


hopes of aſſiſtance from England. After Buckingham's death, the command of 
the fleet and army was conferred on the Earl of Lindeſey ; who, arriving before 
Rochelle, made ſome attempts to break thro* the mole, and force his way into 
the town : But by the delays of the Engliſh, that work was now fully finiſhed 
and fortified 3 and the Rochellers, finding their laſt hopes to fail them, were re- 
duced to furrender at diſcretion, even in ſight of the Engliſh admiral. Of i 5,000 


1 perſons, who had been ſhut up in the town, Fame of 0. 


famine, which they had undergone *. 


Tais was the firk neceſſary ſtep- gi the ee of France. s 
enemies, as well as domeſtic factiona, being deprived of this reſource, that king - 


dem .began-now to Wins forth in zm full ee i « fieady; profecation'of 


viſe plans, both of war and policy, it gradually gained an aſcendant over the ri- 


val power of Spain ; and every order of. the. ſtate, and every ſect, were reduced 
to pay ſubmiſſion to the la uful authority of the ſovereign. The victory, how- 


ever, over the hugonots was, at firſt, puſhed by the French King with great mode · 


ration. A toleration was ſtill eontinued to them z the only avowed-and open to- 
leraion, which, at chat time, was granted in any European kingdom. 


Tus fallure of an enterprize, in which the Engliſh nation, from religious ſym- 
pathy, ſo much intereſted theniſelves, could not but diminiſh the King's authority 


5 | 


in the parliament during the approaching ſeſſion : But the commons, when aſ- 2otb Jaouvy. 
ſembled, found many other cauſes of complaint. Buckingham's conduct and cha- Neu (on of 
rater, with ſome had afforded a reaſon, with others a pretence, for diſcontent agaiuſt parl-amen, 


public meaſures : But after his death, there wanted not new reaſons and new pre- 
tences for general diſſatisfac ion. Manwaring' $ pardon and promotion were e taken, 


® Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 636. 
| by A2 2 | notice 
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notice of: Sideborpe and Coſins, 00 Oelen, Cho, for like reaſons, were 
equally difagreeable to the commons, had met with equal favour from the King: 
Montague, who had been cenſured for moderation to the eatholics, the greateſt 


of crimes, bad been creared biſhop of Chicheſter.” They found, likewiſe, upon en- 


- quity; chat all the copies of the petition of right, which were diſperſed, had, by 


the King's orders, annexed to them the firſt anſwer, which had given ſo little 
ſatisfaction to the commons. An expedient of Charles, by which he endea- 


youred to perſuade the people, chat he had nowiſe receded from his former claims 


and pretenſions, particularly with regard to the levying tonnage and poundage. 
Selden alſo complained in the houſe, that one Savage, contrary to the petition of 
right, had been puniſhed with the loſs of his ears, by a diſcretionary or arbitrary 
fentence of the ſtar · chamber +. So apt were they, on their part, to ſtretch the 
F 


from immemorial cuſtom, were ſuppoſed inherent in it. 


Tonnage end Br the great article, on wid eee contains dd n . King, 


poundage. 


and which finally created in Charles a diſguſt to all parliaments, was their claim 
wich regard co ronaage and pounduge. * 


ſary to give an account of the controverſy. 
Tus duty of ronnage and poundage, - We cs adn” des; hed Ab ns: 
monly a temporary grant of the parliament z but it had deen conferred on 


levying this duty had been ſo apparent, that each King had ever claimed it from 


the moment of his neceflion z and the firſt parliament of each reign had ever by 


vote, conferred on the prince what they found him already in poſſeſſion of. 


| Agrecable to the inaccurate genius of the old conſtitution, this abuſe, however con- 
Gderable, had never been perceived nor remedied ; tho* nothing could have been 


eaſier than for the parliament to have prevented it}. By granting this duty to 


each prince, during his own lifez and, for a year after his deceaſe, to the ſuc- 


ceſſor, all inconveniencies had been obviated; and yet the duty had never, for a 


a government as the Engliſh cannot ſubſiſt without many ſuch refinements; it is 
eaſy to ſee, how favourable every inaccuracy muſt formerly have proved to royal 


_ the great deficiency of the laws. 
* State Trials, vol. vii. p. 216. Ruſhw, vol. i. p. 643. 


4 Lice Talals, vol, . P. 16. ee t Hf, ve. i. 5. 329 340 


Henry V. and all the ſucceeding princes, during life, in onder to enable them 
to maintain a naval force for the protection of the kingdom. The neceſſity of 


a4 


moment, been levied without proper authority. But contrivances of that nature 
were not thought of during thoſe rude ages: And as ſo complicated and jealous 


authority, which, on all emergencies, was obliged to ſupply, by Te Oe 


CHARLES Ar iin 
Tun — the dutixof ocuageand pounduge Henry VINL 


till the ſixth year of his reign : Yet this prince, who had not then raiſed his power 
to its greateſt height, continued, during that whole time, to levy theſe» du- 


ſeem ambiguous and equivocal, they employ the plaineſt terms in calling tonnage 


2nd poundags the King's due, even before they were conferred on bim by parlia- 


axhority ®. Four reigns, and above a whole century, ure fince 


mentary | 
elapſed; and theſe duties had ſtill been levied before they were vated by parlia - 


ment. Og EE ee ere ee eee 
rected! _ 

DuzinG TV 
hin firſt parliament, he had followed the example of his predeceſſors ; and no fault 
was found with his conduct in this particular. But what was moſt remarkable 
in the proceedings of that houſe of commons, and what proved beyond contro- 
verſy, that they had ſeriouſly formed a plan for reducing their prince to depen- 


ties: The parliament, in their very grant, blame the merchants, who had ne- 
| gleted to make payment to the crown : and tho? ſome expreſſions of that bill 


dance, was, that, inſtead of granting this ſapply during the King's life, as it had 


been enjoyed by all his immediate predeceſſors, they voted ir only for a year:; 
and, after that ſhould be elapſed, reſerved to themſelves the power of renewing or 
refuſing the ſame conceſſion . But the houſe of peers, who ſaw that this duty 
was now become more neceſſary than ever to ſupply the growing neceſſities of the 

crown, and who did not approve of this encroaching ſpirit of the commons, re- 


| no attempt ſcems to have been made for the ining 
any other form 4. | 
CHaRrLEes, mean while, continued 8 8 


rity ; and the nation was ſo accuſtomed to this exertion of royal power, that no 


ſcruple was, at firſt, entertained of ſubmitting to it. But the ſucceeding parla- 
ment excited dowbes in every one. The commons made there ſome ſteps to wurde 
declaring it illegal to levy tonnage and poundage without conſent of parliament, 
and they openly ſhowed their intention of employing this engine, in order to 
extort from the crown conceffions of the moſt important nature, But Charles 


| was not yet ſuficiently tamed to compliance y and the abrupe diflolurion of that 


Hen. VIII. cap. 14» + Journ. 5th July, 1625. 
1 The reaſon, afligned by Sir Philip Warwick, p. 2d, CR OE e is, 


that they intended to deprive the crown of the prerogative, which it had aſſumed, of varying the 


rates of the impoſitions, and, at the ſame time, were reſolved to cut off the new rates laid on by James. 


1 Theſe were confderable dimioutions both of revenue and prerogative z and whether they cid has 


there opt, conſidering their preſent diſpoſition, may appear ſomewhat uncertain... The Kiag, it 
ſeems, and the lords were reſolved not to truſt them ; nor 10 render a vn once procarioas, which, 
c 


Parliament. 
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| patent, as ore ee par an ond, hehe ine, to hel farther pet 


| Wy . had nies 00 PUR] dad: third 3 was dit. 
| tinguiſhed by ſo many exertions of prerogative, that men had little leiſure to at- 
tend to this affair of tonnage and poundage, where the abuſe of power in the 
cron might ſeem to be of a more diſputable nature. But after the commons, 
during the precedent ſeſſion, had remedied all theſe grievances by means of their 
petition of right, which was become ſo neceſſary; they afterwards proceeded to take 
this matter into conſideration, and they ſhowed the ſame intention, as formerly, of 
exacting. in return for the grant of this revenue, very large compliances on the 
part of the crown. Their ſudden prorogation 5 them » ob bringiog __ 
pretenſions to a full concluſion. ts 
Wu Charles opened this anon, be 1 Mee e e 
Bre ariſe; and he therefore took care, very early, among many mild and re- 
coneiling expreſſions, to inform the commons, That he had not taken theſe 
<<, duties as appertaining to his hereditary prerogative; but that it ever was, and 
«+. ſtill is, his meaning to enjoy them as a gift of his people: And that, if he 
« bad hitherto levied tonnage and poundage, he pretended to juſtify himſelf only 
4 by the neceſſity of ſo doing, not by any right which he aſſumed . This 
| conceſlion, which probably proceeded from the King's moderate temper, now 
freed/from, the impulſe of Buckingham's violent councils, might have ſatisfied 
che commons, had they entertained no other view, than that of aſcertaining their 
own rights and privileges. But they carried their pretenſions much higher. They 
inſiſted, as a neceſſary preliminary, that the King ſhould once entirely deſiſt from 
levying theſe duties z after which they were to take into conſideration, how. far 
they would reſtore him to the poſſeſſion of a revenue, of which he had clearly di- 
- veſted. himſelf. - But beſides that this extreme rigour had never been exerciſed to- 
wards any of his predeceſſors, and many obvious prejudices muſt follow the inter- 
- miſſion of the cuſtoms :; there were other reaſons, which deterred Charles from 
_ complying with ſo hard a-condition. It was probable, that the commons might 
renew their former pr.je& of making this revenue only temporary, and thereby 
reducing their prince to perpetual dependance;- they certainly would cut off all the 
new impoſitions, which Mary and Elizabeth, but eſpecially James, had levied, 
and which formed no deſpicable part of the public revenue; and. they openly 
declared, that they had, at preſent, * many important pretenſions, chiefly with re- 
q to religion; and if an was refuſed, no rr * be expected 
rom the commons. 
Ir is eaſy to ſee in what an inextricable labyrinth Charles was now involved. 
By his own conceſſions, by the general principles of the Engliſh government, and 


* Ruſhw. vol. ', T · 644. Parl. Hiß. vol. vir. r. 256. 346. 
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by the nnn which had granted this duty, b 
Vas derived entirely from the free gift of the people; and, by conſequence, might 
be withdrawn at their pleaſure, If unreaſonable in their refuſal, they ſtill refuſed 
nothing but what was their own; If public neceſſity required this ſupply, it alſo 
tequired the King's compliance with thoſe conditions, which were the price of 
obtaining it. Tho the motive of granting it had been the enabling the King to 


* ä 
109% 


guard the ſeas; it did not follow, that, becauſe he guarded the ſeas, he was ther: 


fore entitled to this revenue, without any farther formality z ſince the people had 


Kill reſerved to themſelves the right of judging how far that ſervice merited ſuch 


-a ſupply. But Charles, notwithſtanding his public declaration, was far from 
aſſenting to this concluſion, in its full extent. The plain conſequence, he ſaw, 
of all theſe rigours, and refinements, and inferences, was, that he, without any 


public neceſſity, and without any default of his own, muſt, ot a ſudden, even 


from his acceſſion, become a magiſtrate of à very different nature from any of 
his predeceſſors, and muſt fall into a total dependance on ſubjects, over whom 


former Kings, eſpecially thoſe immediately preceding, had exerciſed an autbo- 


rity almoſt unlimited. Entangled in a chain of conſequence, which he could not 
_ ealily break, he was inclined to go higher; and rather deny the firſt principle, 
than admit of concluſions,” which to him appeared ſo abſurd and unreaſonable. 
_. Agreeable to the ideas hitherto entertained both by natives and foreigners, the mo- 
narch he eſteemed ibe eſſence and ſoul of the Engliſh government z and whatever 


other power pretended to annihilate or even'abridge the royal authority, muſt ne- 


ceſſarily, he thought, either in its nature or exerciſe, be deemed no better than 
an uſurpation. Willing to preſerye the antient harmony of the conſtitution, he 
had ever intended to comply, as far as he ca could, with the antient forms of 
adminiſtration: But when theſe forms appeared to him, by the inveterate obſti- 
nacy of the commons, to have no other tendency than to diſturb that harmony, 
and to introduce a new conſtitution; he concluded, that, in this violent ſituation, 
what was ſubordinate muſt neceſſarily yield to what was principal, and the pri- 
vileges of the people, for a time, give place to royal prerogative. From the 
rank of à monarch to be degraded into a ſlave of his inſolent ſubjects, ſeemed, 
of all indignities, the greateſt ; and nothing, in his judgment, could exceed the 
humiliation attending ſuch a ſtate, but the meanneſs of tamely ſubmitting to 
it, without e the authority tranſmitted er 
bis predeceſſors. 

Tuno' theſe were his reflections and reſolutions n e eee 
bled, he did not immediately break with them, upon their delay of voting him 
this ſupply. He thought, that he could better juſtiſy any ſtrong meaſure, which 

he might afterwards be obliged to take, if he allowed them to carry, to the ut- 


7 


e 


— 
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moſt .extremity, their attacks upon his govemment-and. ————— He con- 
rented himſelf, for the preſent, with ſoliciting the houſe by meſſiges and 
ſpeeches. But the commons, inſtead of hearkening to his ſolicitations, procceded 
to carry their cenſorial ſcrutiny into his management of religion , which was the 


only giovnoce, din. e en ee ane * ; 


Armivianiſm. Ir 8 cb chte cemwry;,! FI Wc in pie 4 02 at 
could eſcape the controverſy concerning fataliſm and free-will, which, being 


ſtrongly interwoven, both with philoſophy and theology, bad, in all ages, thrown 
evety ſchool and every church into ſuch inextricable doubt and perplexity, The 


firſt reformers in England, as in other European countries, had embraced the moſt 


rigid tenets of predeſtination and abſolute decrees, and had compoſed, upon that 
ſyſtem, all the articles. of their religious creed. But cheſe principles having met 


with oppoſition from Arminius and his ſeftaries, the controverſy was ſoon brought 
into this iſland, and began here to diffuſe itſelf, The Arminians, finding more 
encouragement from the ſuperſtitious ſpirit of the church than from the fanaticiſm 


of the puritans, gradually incorporated themſelves with the former : and-fame of 
that ſect, by the indulgence of James and Charles, had attained the bigheſt offices 
and preferments in the hierarchy. But their ſucceſs with the public had not 
been altogether anſwerable to that which they met with in the church and the 
court. Throughout the nation, they ſtill lay under the reproach of innovation 
and hereſy. . The commons now levelled againſt them their formidable cenſures, 
and made them the objects of, daily inveRive and declamation. Their protec 
tors were ſtigmatized ; their tenets canvaſied ; their views repreſented as danger- 


ous and pernicious. | To impartial ſpectators ſurely, if any ſuch had been, at that 
time, in England, it muſt have given great entertainment, to ſee a popular aſ- 
ſembly, enflamed with faction and enthuſiaſm, pretend to handle queſtions, for 
which the greateſt CEN eee eee nd newer eee 
been able to find: any ſatisfaRory ſolution. 

Am1psr. that complication of difputes, in which 3 we may 
obſerve, that the appellation, purizan, ſtood for three parties, which, tho* com- 
monly united together, were yet actuated by very different views and motives. 
There were the political puritans, who maintained the higheſt principles of civil 


| liberty; the puritans in diſcipline, who were averſe to the ceremonies and epiſco- 


pal government of the church; and the doctrinal puritans, who rigidly defended 
the ſpeculative ſyſtem of the firſt reformers. In oppoſition to all theſe, ſtood, the 

court-party, the hierarchy, and the arminians z only with this diſtinction, that 
the latter dect, deing introduced a few years before, did not, as yet, comprehend 


© © Raſtiy, vol. E N 649, 1 Ruſh. vol. . f. 651, Whitocke, f. 2. 


* 
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all thoſe who were favourable to the church and to monarchy. Sa. 
verſies, on every ſubject, grew daily warmer, men united themſelves. more inti- 

mately with -their friends, and ſeparated themſelves wider from * antagoniſts; 
and the diſtinction gradually became quite uniform and regular. 


Tais houſe of commons, which, like all the preceding ones, PETS the reigns 
of James and Charles, and even of Elizabeth, had been much governed. by the 


puritanical party, thought, that they could not better ſerve their cauſe, than by 


ſtigmatizing and puniſhing the arminian ſe&, which, introducing an innovation 
in the church, were the leaſt favoured and leaſt powerful of all their antagoniſts. 
From this meaſure, it was eaſily foreſeen, that, beſides gratifying the animoſity of 
the doctrinal puritans, both the puritans in diſcipline and thoſe in politics would 


reap conſiderable advantages. Laud, Neile, Montague, and other biſhops, who 


| were the chief ſupporters of epiſcopal government, and the moſt zealous parti- 
zans of the diſcipline and ceremonies of the church, were all ſuppoſed to be tainted 
with arminianiſm. The ſame men and their diſciples were the ſtrenuous preachers 


of paſſive obedience and of entire ſubmiſſion to princes; and if theſe could once 


be cenſured, and be expelled the church and court, it was concluded, that the 
hierarchy would receive a mortal blow, the'ceremonies be leſs rigidly inſiſted on, 


and the King, deprived of his moſt faithful friends, be obliged to abate thoſe 
kigh claims of prerogative, on which at preſent he infiſted. 


Bur Charles, beſides a view of the political conſequences, which mult reſult 


from a compliance with ſuch pretenſions, was ſtrongly determined, from princi- 
ples of piety and conſcience, to oppoſe them. Neither the diſſipation incident to 
youth, nor the pleaſures attending a high fortune, had been able to prevent this 


virtuous Prince from embracing the moſt ſincere ſentiments of religion ; and that 


character, which, in that religious age, ought to have been of infinite advantage to 
him, proved, in the end, the chief cauſe of his ruin: Merely, becauſe the religion, 


adopted by him, was not of that preciſe mode and ſet, which began to prevail 


among his ſubjects. His piety, tho' remote from popery, had a tincture of ſu- 


perſtition in it; and, being averſe to the gloomy ſpirit of the puritans, was repre- 
ſented by them as tending towards the abominations of antichriſt. Laud alſo had 


unfortunately acquired a great aſcendant over him: And as all thoſe prelates, 


ſtruck at by the commons, were regarded as his chief friends arid moſt favoured. 


courtiers z he was reſolved not to diſarm and diſhonour himſelf, by abandoning 
them to the reſentment of his enemies. Being totally unprovided of military 
force, and finding a reſractory, independant ſpirit to prevail among the people; 
the moſt ſolid baſis of his authority, he wn =o conkifted in the __— which 
he received from the hierarchy. ; 

In the debates of the commons, which are tranſmitted to us, tis eaſy to diſ- 
cern ſo early ſome ou of that enthuſiaſtic fire, which afterwards ſet the whole 
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- nation in combuſtion. One Rouſe made uſe of an alluſion, which, tho? very fa- 


29- miliar, ſeems to have been borrowed from the writings of Lord Bacon. «© If a 


« man meet 2 dog alone,” ſaid he, “ the dog is fearful, tho never ſo fierce by 
« nature: But if the dog have his maſter with him, he will ſet upon that man, 
« from whom he fled before. This ſhows, that lower natures, being backed by 


« higher, encreaſe in courage and ſtrength; and certainly man, being backed 


« with omnipotency, is a kind of omnipotent creature. All things are poſſible to 
« him that believes; and where all things are poſſible, chere is a kind of omni- 
« potency. Wherefore, let it be the unanimous conſent and reſolution of us all 
© to make a vow and covenant from henceforth to hold faſt our God and our 
religion; and then ſhall panes pe; 15 nnn. Err in this 
GW 

Ot Cao -w al, at that time, a young man, of no account in the nation, 
is mentioned in theſe debates, as complaining of one, who, he was told, preached 


flat popery f. Tis amuling to obſerve the firſt words of this fanatical hypocrite 
correſpond ſo exactly to his character. 


Tur enquiries and debates concerning tonnage and poundage went hand in 
hand with theſe theological or metaphyſical controverſies. The officers of the 
ceuſtomhouſe were ſummoned before the commons to give an account by what 
authority they had ſeized the goods of merchants, who had refuſed to pay theſe 
duties: The barons of the exchequer were queſtioned concerning their decrees on 
that head 1. The ſheriff of London was committed to the Tower for his activity 
in ſupporting the officers of the cuſtom-houſe : The goods of Rolles, a merchant, 
and member of the houſe, being ſeized for his refuſal! to pay the duties, com- 
plaints were made of this violence, as if it were a breach of privilege ||: Charles. 
ſupported his officers in all theſe meaſures; and the quarrel grew every day higher 
between him and the commons 5. Mention was made in the houſe of impeaching 
Sir Richard Weſton, Lord treaſurer ; and the King began to mn 8 

of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a diſſolution. f 


Sis John Elliot framed a remonſtrance againſt levying r and poun- 
_ dage without conſent of parliament, and offered it to the clerk to read. It was 
refuſed. He read it himſelf, The queſtion being then called for, the ſpeaker, 
Sir John Finch, ſaid, That be bad @ command from the King CY . 


r 44h Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 260. | - 
_ + Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 655. Par}, Hiſt. vol, viii. p. 289. 

t Ruſhw, vol. i. p. 654. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 301. | Ruſby. i. p. ur 

$ Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 658. J Pail. Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 326. 
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10 queſtion ®. Upon which he roſe and left the chair. The whole houſe was in an Chap. II. 
uproar. The ſpeaker was puſhed back; into the chair, and- forcibly held in it by 
Hollis and Valentine, till a ſhort remonſtrance was framed, and was paſſed by ac- | 
clamation rather than by vote. Papiſts and arminianswere there declared capital 
enemies to the commonwealth. Thoſe, who levied tonnage and poundage, were 
branded with the ſame epithet. And even the merchants, who ſhould voluntarily 
pay theſe duties, were denominated betrayers of Engliſh liberty, and public ene- | 
mies. The doors being locked, the gentleman uſher of the houſe of lords, who 
was ſent by the King, could get no admittance, till this remonſtrance was finiſhed. 
By the King's order, he took the mace from the table, which ended their pro- Digoluiion of 
ceedings +. And a few days after the parliament was diſſolved. the parlia- 
Tu diſcontents of the nation ran extremely high, on account of this violent March . 
rupture between the King and parliament. Theſe diſcontents Charles inflamed by 
his affectation of a ſeverity, which he had not power, nor, probably, inclination, 
to carry to extremity, Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Hey man, Selden, Coriton, 
Long, Strode, were committed to priſon, on account of the laſt tumult in the 
houſe, which was called ſedition 1. With great difficulty, and after ſeveral de- 
lays, they were releaſed 3 and the law was generally ſuppoſed to be wreſted, in 
order to prolong their impriſonment. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine, 
were ſummoned to their trial in the:king's bench, for ſeditious ſpeeches and beha- 
viour in parliament; but refuſing to anſwer before an inferior court for their con- 
duct, as members of a ſuperior, they were condemned to be impriſoned during 
the King's pleaſure, to find ſureties for their good behaviour, and to be fined, the 
two former a thouſand pounds a-piece, the latter five hundred 1. This ſentence, 
_ procured by the influence of the crown, ſerved only to ſhow the King's diſregard 
to the privileges of parliament, and to acquire an immenſe ſtock of popularity to 
the ſufferers, who had ſo bravely, in oppoſition to arbitrary power, defended the 
liberties of their native country. The commons of England, tho an immenſe body, 
and poſſeſſed of the greateſt part of the national property, were naturally ſomewhac 
| defenceleſs ; becauſe of their perſonal equality and their want of leaders: But the 
King's ſeverity, if theſe illegal proſecutions deſerve the name, here pointed out 
leaders to them, whoſe reſentment was enflamed, and whoſe courage was nowiſe 
daunted, by the . which they had undergone in ſo honourable a cauſe. 


* The King's power of adjourning as well as proroguing the parliament was ſcarce ever 
In the iqth of the late King, the judges determined, Br. ot ap a EY 
| Hament in fats. gre until the next fitting ; but that then no committees were to meet: But if the ad- 
_  Journment be by the houle, then the committons t&-cther mmnnnrs 9 continge. Tan. Hit. vol. v 
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+ Raſhw. vol. i. p. 660. Whitelocke, p. _ Anne 681, Parl. 
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So much did theſe priſoners glory in their ſufferings, nme RE | 


miſed liberty, on that condition, they would not condeſcend even to preſent a 
». petition to the King, expreſſing their ſorrow for having offended him. They 


unanimouſly refuſed to find. ſureties for their good behaviour; and diſdained to 


accept of deliverance on ſuch eaſy terms. Nay, Hollis was ſo induſtrious to 
continue his meritorious- diſtreſs, that when one offered to bail him, he would 
not yield to the rule of court, and be himſelf bound with his friend. Even 


Long, who had actually found ſureties in the chief juſtice's chamber, declared in 


court, that his ſureties ſhould no longer continue . Yet becauſe Sir John El- 


| Hot happened to die, while in cuſtody, a great clamour was raiſed againſt the. 


adminiſtration z and he mn wennn to the liberties of 
England f. 


0 1 A P. in 
' Peace with France.———Peace with nn of 1 155 court it 
minifiry.——Charater of the Queen, —Strafford.——Laud —— 
' Innovations in.the church——lIrregular levies of money——Severities. 
in the ſtar chamber and oak ne Er: 
* Hambden.. 


HERE nom opens to-us a new ſtene. Charles, naturally diſguſted' with 
parliaments, was reſolved not to call any more, till he ſhould ſee greater 
Indications of compliant diſpoſition in the nation. Having loſt his great favou+ 
rite, Buckingham, he became his own miniſter z, and never. afterwards repoſed 


in any one ſuch unlimited confidence. As he chiefly, follows his own genius and. 


diſpoſition, his meaſures are henceforth. leſs raſh and haſty ; tho? the general te- 
nor of his adminiſtration ſtill wants nen of being OY legal, and more 
of being entirely prudent. 

WI ſhall endeavour to exhibit a juſt idea of the events, which. followed for 
Sea june + ſo far as they regard foreign affairs, the ſtate of the court, and the 
government of the nation. The incidents are neither numerous nor illuſtrious : 


„ Whidocke, p 1, | aun e. 4 en, vol. v. p. 440. 
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on which are ſo memorable. 5 

: CnarLes, deſtitute of all ſupply, was obliged Gord ths to tos 2 mea 
ſure,” which aught to have been the reſult of reaſon and found policy: He made 
peace with the two crowns, . againſt whom he had hitherto waged a war, which 
was entered upon without neceſſity, and was conducted without glory. Notwith- 
ſtanding the diſtracted and helpleſs condition of England, no attempt was made, 
either by France or Spain, to invade their enemy; nor did they entertain any far- 
ther project than to defend themſelves againſt the feeble and ill concerted expeditions 
of that kingdom. Pleaſed that the jealouſies and quarrels between King and par- 
liament had diſarmed ſo formidable a power, they carefully avoided any enterprize, 
which might rouze either the terror or anger of the Engliſh, and diſpoſe them to 
domeſtic union and ſubmiſſion. The endeavours to regain the good will of the 
nation was carried ſo far by the King of Spain; that he generouſly releaſed and 
ſent home all the Engliſh priſoners, taken in the expedition againſt Cadiz. The 


example was imitated by France, after the retreat of the Engliſh from the iſte of Peace with 


Rhẽ. When princes were in ſuch diſpoſitions, and had fo'few pretenſions on each 


Spain. 


other, it could not be difficult to conclude a peace. The treaty was firſt ſigned "April 14. 


with France . The ſituation of the King's affairs did not entitle him to demand 


any conditions for the hugonots, and they were abandoned to the will of their 
_ ſovereign, Peace was afterwards concluded with Spain; where no conditions 


were made in favour of the Palatine, except that Spain promiſed in general 20 een 


uſe her good offices for his reſtoration. The influence of theſe two wars on do- 
meſtic affairs, and on the diſpoſitions of King and people, was of the utmoſt 
. conſequence : eee was made by A 
kingdom. 

Nornmino more e can | be imagined' than the Gruation, in which England 
then ſtood with regard to foreign affairs. Europe was divided between the rival 
families of Bourbon and Auſtria, whoſe oppoſite intereſts, and ſtill more, their 
mutual jealouſies, ſecured the tranquillity of this iſland. Their forces were ſo 
nearly counterpoized, that no apprehenſions were entertained of any event, which. 
er ſuddenly. diſturb the balance of power between them. The Spaniſh mo- 
- narch, deemed the moſt powerful, lay at greateſt diſtance ; and the Englifh, by 
that means, polleſſed the advantage of being engaged by political motives, into 
a more intimate union and confederacy with the neighbouring potentate. The 
- diſperſt fituation of the Spaniſh dominions rendered the naval power of England: 
very formidable to them, and kept that empire in continual-dependance. France, 
more vigorous and more compact, was, every day, riſing in policy and diſcipline z. 


| ©® Ruſbw. vol. ii. p. 23, 24. | + Ruſby. vol. ii, p. 75, Whitlocke, p. 14+ 
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and reached at laſt an equality of power with the houſe of Auſtria: But her pro- 
greſs, ſlow and gradual, left it ſtill in the power of England, by a timely inter- 
poſal, to check her ſuperiority. And thus Charles, could he have avoided all 
difſeations with his own ſubjects, was in a ſituation to make himſelf be courted 
and reſpected by every power in Europe; and, what has ſcarce ever fince been at- 
tained by the princes of this iſland, he could either be active with Gignitys or neu- 
tral with ſecurity. 


A NEUTRALITY was es by the King and during the reſb-of den, 
he ſeems to have little regarded foreign affairs, except ſo far as he was engaged, 
by honour and by friendſhip for his fiſter and the Palatine, to eadeavour the pro- 
curing ſome relief for that unhappy family. He joined his good offices to thoſe 
of France, and mediated a peace between the Kings of Sweden and Poland, in 
hopes of engaging the former to embrace the protection of the oppreſſed 'prote-. 
ſtants in the empire. This was the famed Guſtavus, whole heroic genius, ſe- 
conded by the wiſeſt policy, made him, in a little time, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
monarch of the age, and rendered his country, formerly unknown and neglect- 
ed, of great weight in the balance of Europe. To encourage and aſſiſt him in 
his projected invaſion of Germany, Charles agreed to furniſh him with ſix thou- 
ſand men; but that he might preſerve the appearance of neutrality, he made uſe 
of the Marquis of Hamilton's name, a nobleman allied to the crown f. Ha- 
milton entered into an engagement with Guſtavus; and inliſting theſe troops in 
England and Scotland at Charles's expence, he landed them in the Elbe. The 
deciſive battle of Leipſic was fought ſoon after; where the conduct ef Tilly and 
the valour of the imperialiſts, were overcome by the ſuperior conduct of Guſta- 
vus and the ſuperior valour of the Swedes. What remained of this hero's life 
was one continued ſeries of victory, for which he was leſs beholden to fortune, 
than to thoſe perſonal endowments, which he derived from nature and from induſtry. 
That rapid progreſs of conqueſt, which we ſo much admire in antient hiſtory, was 
here renewed in modern annals; and without that cauſe, to which, in former 
ages, it had ever been owing. Military nations were not now engaged againſt 
an undiſciplined and unwarlike people; nor heroes ſet in oppoſition to cowards. 
The veteran troops of Ferdinand, conducted by the moſt celebrated generals of 
the age, were foiled in every encounter, and all Germany was over · run in an in- 
| Rant, by the victorious Swede. But by this extraordinary and unexpected ſuc- 

ceſs of his ally, Charles failed of the purpoſe, for which he framed the alliance. 
Guſtavus, elated by proſperity, began to form more extenſive plans of ambi- 
tion 3 and in freeing Germany from the yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to re- 
duce it to ſubjection under his own. He refuſed to reſtore the Palatine to his 


* + Ran. vol. ii. p. 56, 33. 62, 83. 
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principality except on conditions, which would have kept him in toraldependance +. Chap. nm. 


And thus the negotiation was protracted ; till the battle of Lutzen, where the 
n; axons midſt of Wannen. which he obtained 
over his enemies. 


e en dee e 0 e beyond the deln Period. 
that we might not be obliged to return to them ; nor be henceforth interrupted 


in our account of Charles's court and kingdoms. 


' 16306 


| Warn we conſider Charles, as preſiding in his court, as aſſociated with his la- State of the 


mily, it is difficult to imagine a character, at once more reſpectable and more 
_ amiable. * A kind huſband, an indulgent father, a gentle maſter, a ſtedfaſt friend; 
to all theſe eulogies, his conduct in private life fully intitled him. As a monarch 
too, in the exterior qualities he excelled; in the effential, he was not def: Rive. 
, His addreſs and manner, tho? perhaps inclining a little towards ſtatelineſs and 
formality, in the main correſponded to his high rank, and gave grace to that 


court and mi- 


niſtry. 


reſerve and gravity, which were natural to him. The moderation and equity, 


which ſhone forth in his temper, ſeemed to ſecure him againſt raſh and danger- 
ous enterprizes: The good ſenſe, which he diſplayed in bis diſcourſe and con - 
verſation, ſeemed to warrant his ſucceſs in every reaſonable undertaking. Other 
_ endowments likewiſe he enjoyed, which, in a priyate gentleman, would have 
been highly ornamental, and which, in a great monarch, might have proved 
extremely uſeful to his people. He was poſſeſſed of an excellent taſte in all the 
fine arts; and the love of painting was, in ſome degree, his favourite paſſion, 
Learned beyond what is common in princes, he was a good judge of writing in 
others, and poſſeſſed, himſelf, no mean talent in compoſition. In any other age, 
or nation, this monarch had been ſecure of a proſperous and a happy reign. 
But the high idea of his own authority, with which he had been imbued, made 
him incapable of giving way to the ſpirit of liberty, which began to prevail 
among his ſubjefts. His politics were not ſupported with ſuch vigour and 
foreſight as might enable him to ſubdue their privileges, and maintain his pre- 
rogative at the high pitch, to which it had been raiſed. And above all, the ſpirir of 
enthuſiaſm, being univerſally diffuſed over the nation, diſappointed all the views 
of human prudence, and diſturbed the operation of every motive, which uſually 
influence ſociety. 

Bur the misfortunes produced by theſe cauſes, were yet remote. Charles now 
enjoyed himſelf in the full exerciſe of his authority, in a ſocial intercourſe with his 
friends and courtiers, and in a moderate. uſe of thoſe W which he moſt 


affected. 


Arris the death of Bucklagham, who had ſomewhat a at ey Charles from Charatter of 
the Queen, ſhe is to be conſidered as his chief friend and favourite. That ruſtic the Queen. 


+ Franklyn, p. 415. | | 
| 8 con- 
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contempt of the fair ſex, which James affected, and which, baniſhing them from 


his court, made it reſemble more a fair or an exchange, than the ſeat of a 


prince, was very wide of the diſpoſition of this monarch. But tho? full of com- 
plaiſance to the whole ſex, Charles reſerved all his paſſion for the Queen, to whom 
he attached himſelf with unſhaken fidelity and confidence. By her ſenſe and ſpi- 
tit, as well as by her beauty, ſhe juſtified the fondneſs of her huſband; tho! it 
is allowed, that, being ſomewhat of a paſſionate temper, ſhe precipitated him into 
haſty and imprudent councils. Her religion likewiſe, to which ſhe was much ad- 


dicted, muſt be regarded as a great misfortune; ſince it augmented the jealouſy, 
which prevailed againſt the court, and engaged her to procure, for the 
ſome indulgences, which were generally diſtaſteful to the nation. 


In the former ſituation of the Engliſh government, when the wende was, 
in a great meaſure, independent of his ſubjeQts, the king choſe his miniſters, ei- 


ther from perſonal favour, or from an opinion of their ability; without any re- 
gard to their parliamentary intereſt or talents. It has ſince been the maxim of 


princes, wherever popular leaders encroach too much on royal authority, to 


- . confer offices on them; in expectation, that they will afterwards become more care · 


Strafford. 


Laud. 


ful not to diminiſh that power, which has become their own. Theſe politics were 


now embraced by Charles; a ſure proof, that a ſecret revolution had happened in 


the conſtitution, and had neceſſitated the prince to adopt new maxims of govern- 
ment . But the views of the King were, at this time, ſo repugnant to thoſe of 


the puritans, that the leaders, whom he gained, loſt, from that moment, all in- 


tereſt with their party, and were even purſued as traitors, with implacable hatred 
and reſentment. This was the caſe with Sir Thomas Wentworth, whom the King 
created, firſt a baron, then a viſcount, and afterwards Earl of Strafford; made him 
preſident of the council of York, and Lord deputy of Ireland; and regarded 
him as his chief miniſter and counſellor.” By his eminent talents and abilities, 
Strafford merited all the confidence, which the King repoſed in him: His cha- 


rater was ſtately and auſterez more fitted to procure eſteem than love: His fide- 


lity to his maſter was unſhaken; but as he now employed all his councils to ſup- 
port the prerogative, which he had formerly bent all his endeavours to diminiſh, 
his virtue ſeems not to have been entirely pure, but to have-been ſuſceptible of 


ſtrong impreſſions from private intereſt and ambition. Sir Dudley Digges was, 


about the ſame time, created maſter of the rolls: Noy, attorney - general: Little- 
ton, ſollicitor- general. All theſe had been likewiſe parliamentary leaders; and 
were men very eminent in their profeſſion 1. 


In all eccleſiaſtical affairs, and even in many civil, "Py biſhop of London, + 
had great Influence on the King, This man was virtuous; if vary of manners 


® May, T. 21, + Sir Edward Walker, p. 328,  Whidlcke, p. 13. May, p. 20. 
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alone and abſtinence from pleaſure could deſerve that name; He was learned, if Chap. lll. 
polemical knowledge could intitle him to that praiſe. He was diſintereſted; but 3 
with unceaſing induſtry he ſtudied to exalt the prieſtly and prelatical character, 
which was his own. His zeal was unrelenting in the cauſe of religion; chat is, 
in impoſing, by the moſt rigorous meaſures, his on tenets and pious ceremonies 
on the obſlinate puritans, who had profanely dared to oppoſe him. In proſecution 

of his holy purpoſes, he overlooked every human conſideration; or, in other 
words, the heat and indiſcretion of his temper made him neglect the views of pru- 
dence and rules of good manners. He was, in this reſpect, happy, that all his 
enemies were alſo imagined by. bim the declared enemies to loyalty and true piety, 
and that every exerciſe of his revenge, by that means, became in his eyes, a merit 
and a virtue. This was the man, who acquired ſo great an aſcendant over 

| Charles, and who led him, by the facility of his temper, into a conduct, which 

proved ſo fatal to himſelf and to his kingdoms. 


Tux humour of the nation ran, at that time, into the extreme 1 to ſu- Innovations in 
perſtition; and it was with difficulty, that the antient ceremonies, to which men Nel 8 
had been accuſtomed, and which had been ſanctified by the practice of the firſt re- 
formers, could be retained in divine ſervice: Yet was this the time, which Laud 
choſe for the introduction of new ceremonies and obſervances. Beſides that theſe 
were ſure to diſpleaſe as innovations, there lay, in the opinion of the public, ano- 

ther very forcible objection againſt. them. Laud and the other prelates, who em- 
braced his meaſures, were generally well inſtructed in ſacred antiquity, and had 
| adopted all thoſe religious ſentiments, which prevailed during the fourth and fifth 
centuries; when the chriſtian church, as is well known, was already ſunk into 
thoſe ſuperſtitions, which were afterwards continued and augmented by the policy 
of Rome. The revival, therefore, of the ideas and practices of that age could 
not fail of giving the Engliſh faith and liturgy ſome reſemblance to the catholic 
ſuperſtition, which the kingdom in general, and the puritans in particular, held 
in the greateſt horror and deteſtation. Men alſo were apt to think, that, without 
ſome ſecret purpoſe, ſuch inſignificant obſervances would not be impoſed with ſuch 
unrelenting zeal on the refractory ſpirit of the nation; and that Laud's ſcheme was 
to lead back the Engliſh, by gradual ſteps, to the religion of their anceſtors. 
They conſidered not, that the very inſignificancy of theſe ceremonies, recom- 
mended them to the ſuperſtitious prelate, and made them appear the more peculi- 
arly ſacred and religious, that they could ſerve. no other purpoſe. Nor was the 
reſemblance to the Romiſh ritual any objection, but rather a merit, with Laud 
and his brethren; who bore a much greater kindneſs to the mother-church, as 
they called her, than to the ſectaries and preſbyterians, and frequently recom- 
mended her as a true chriſtian church; an e, which * refuſed, or at 
Vai. V. EY Cc leaſt 
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leaſt ſcrupled, to the others So openly were theſe tenets eſpouſed, that not only 
the diſcontented puritans believed the church of England to be relapſing faſt into 
Romiſh ſuperſtition: The court of Rome itſelf entertained hopes of regaining its 
authority in this iſland ;, and, in order to forward Laud's good intentions, an of- 
fer was twice. made him, in private, of a cardinal's hat, which he declined ac- 
cepting +. His anſwer was, as he ſays himſelf, That ſomerhing dwelt within . 
which would not ſuffer bis compliance, till Rome was other than it is |. | E 

A cov lady, daughter of the Earl of Devonſhire, having turned catholic, * 
aſked by Laud the reaſons of her converſion. 77 chiefly, ſaid ſhe, becauſe 1 hate 
to. trgvel in a crowd. The meaning of this expreſſion being demanded, ſhe repli- 


ed, I perceive your Grace and many others are making haſte to Rome; and therefore, 


in order to prevent my being crowded, 1 have gone before you. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that, tho* Laud deſerved not the appellation of papiſt, the genius of his religi- 
on was, tho' in a leſs degree, yet the ſame with that of the Romiſh: The ſame 
profound reſpect was exacted to the ſacerdotal character, the fame ſubmiſſion re- 
quired to the creeds and decrees of ſynods and councils, the fame pomp and cere- 


mony was affected in worſhip, and the ſame ſuperſtitious regard to days, poſtures, 


meats, and veſtments. No wonder, therefore, that this prelate was, every where, 
among the puritans, regarded with horror, as the forerunner of antichriſt. 
As a ſpecimen of the new ceremonies, to which Laud facrificed his own quiet 


and that of the nation, it may not be amiſs to relate thoſe, which he was accuſed 


of employing in the conſecration of St. Catherine's Church, and which were the 
object of ſuch general ſcandal and offence. 

On the biſhop's approach to the weſt door of the church, a loud voice MARY | 
Open, open, ye everlaſting doors, that the king of glory may enter in! Immediately 
the doors of the Church flew open, and the biſhop entered. Falling upon his 
knees, with eyes elevated and arms expanded, he uttered theſe words: 7his place 


is bolyz the ground is holy: In the name of GERT Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I pre- | 
noumce it holy, | 


Gomo towards the chancel, he, ſeverab times, tock up from the floor ſome of 


the duſt, and threw it in the air. When he approached, with his attendants, 
near to the communion table, he bowed frequently towards it: And on their re- 
turn, they went round the church, repeating as they marched along, ſome of the 
pſalms: And then ſaid a form of prayer, which concluded with theſe words; V 
con ſocrate this church, and ſeparate it unto thee as holy ground, not to be profaned ay, 
more to common uſes, | 
ArTx& this, the biſhop, ſtandiog near the cammunion-table, ſolemnly pro- : 
nounced many N Wr upon ſuch as ſhould afterwards pollute that boly | 


May, p. 28. y + Ruſbw. vol. ii. p. 190. Welwood, p. 61. 5 t Ruſbw, n 
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| . Let all abe people Jay, amen. 

Ti Imprecations being all fo piochy Gntſhed, an eee num- 
ber of bleffings' upon ſuch as had any hand in framing and building that facred 

and beautiful edifice, and on ſuch as had given, or ſhould hereafter give to it, 

any chalices, plate, ornaments, or utenſils. At every benediction, he, in like 

manner, bowed towards the caſt, and cried, Let all the people ſay, amen. 


Taz ſermon ſucceeded; after which, the biſhop cm plea and adminiftred 
the ſacrament in the following manner: 

As he approached the communion-table, he EPA many lowly reverences: 
And coming up to that part of the table, where the bread and wine lay, he bowed 
ſeven times. After the reading af many prayers, he approached the ſacramental 
elements, and gently lifted up the corner of the napkin, in which the bread was 

laid. When he beheld the bread, he ſuddenly let fall the napkin, flew back a 
ſtep or two, bowed three ſeveral times towards the bread; then he drew: ng 
een nen menen, | 


Nxxr, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a cover upon it, and was full 


of wine. He let go the cup, fell back, and bowed thrice towards it. He ap- 
proached again; and lifting up the cover, peeped into the cup. Seeing the wine, 


he let fall the cover, ſtarted back, and bowed as before. Then he received the 


ſacrament, and gave it to others. And many prayers being ſaid, the ſolemnity 
of the conſecration ended. The walls and floor and roof of the fabric were then 
Topped to be ſufficiently holy “. 


 OnDers were given, and rigorouſly inſiſted e on, "ha the communion-table 


ſhould be removed from the middle of the area, where it hitherto ſtood in all 
churches, except in cathedrals +. It was placed in the eaſt end, railed in, and de- 
nominated an ALTAR; as the clergyman, who officiated, received commonly the 


appellation of Paixs r. Tis not eaſy to imagine the diſcontents, excited by this 


innovation, and the ſuſpicions, which it gave riſe to. 
Tux kneeling at the altar, and the uſing of copes, a ſpecies of embroidered 
veltment, in adminiſtring the ſacrament, were alſo known to be great objects of 
ſcandal, as being popiſh practices: But the oppoſition rather increaſed, than 
. e le for the introduction of theſe habits and ceremo- 
nies. 


mechanical devorion, which was propoſed to be raiſed in this model of religion : 


® Ruſhw. vol. ij, Þ 76. 77. Welwood, p. 275 3 386. f Ruſtww. vol. I. p. 207. 
Whitocke, p. 24 F 
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Arx kinds of omament, eſpecially pictures, were neceſſary for ſupporting that 
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But as theſe bed been ſo much employed by the church of Rome, and bad giv- 

en riſe to ſo much ſuperſtition, or what the puritans called idolatry z it was im- 
poſſible to introduce them into Engliſh churches, without exciting the moſt ge- 
neral murmurs and complaints. But Laud, poſſeſſed of preſent authority, per- 


ſiſted in his purpoſe, and made ſeveral attempts towards acquiring theſe ornaments. 


Some of the pictures, introduced by him, were alſo found, upon inquiry, to be 
the very ſame, which might be met with in the maſs-book. The crucifix too, 
that eternal conſolation of all pious catholics, and terror to all ſound proteſtants, 
was not forgot on this occaſion „. 


IT was much remarked, that Sherfield, the recorder of Saliſbury, was tried i in 
the ſtar-chamber, for having broke, contrary to the biſhop of Saliſbury” $ ex- 
preſs injunctions, a painted window of St. Edmond's church in that city. He 
boaſted, that he had deſtroyed theſe monuments of idolatry ; But for this effort 


of his zeal, he was fined 300 pounds, removed from his office, condemned to 
make a public acknowlegement, and be bound to his good behaviour f. 


Nor only ſuch of the clergy, as neglected to obſerve every ceremony, were 

ſuſpended and deprived by the high commiſſion - court: Oaths were, by many of 
the biſhops, impoſed on the church- wardens; and they were ſworn to inform 
againſt any one, who acted contrary to the ecclefiaſtical canons . Such a mea- 
ſure, tho' practiſed during the reign of Elizabeth, gave much offence ; as reſem- 
bling too nearly the practice of the Romiſh inquiſition. 
Io ſhow the greater alienation from the churches, reformed aber the preſby⸗ 
terian model, Laud adviſed, that the diſcipline and worſhip of the church ſhould 
be impoſed on the Engliſli regiments, and trading companies abroad 5. All fo- 
reigners of the Dutch and Walloon congregations were commanded to attend the 
eſtabliſhed. church; and indulgence was granted to none after the children of the 
firſt denizens J. Scudamore too, the King's ambaſſador at Paris, had orders to 
withdraw himſelf from the communion of the hugonots. Even men of ſenſe 
were apt to blame this conduct, not only becauſe it gave offence in England, but 
becauſe, in foreign countries, it loſt the crown the YER of being conſi idered 
as the head and ſupport of the reſormation. 

Ox pretence of pacifying diſputes, orders were iſſued from the council, forbid- | 
| ding, on both ſides, all preaching and printing with regard to the controverted 
points of predeſtination and free - will. But it was complained: of, and probably 
with reaſon, that the impartiality was altogether confined to the orders, and that 
the execution of them was only meant againſt the calviniſts, 


®* Ruſbw. vol. . p. 372, 273. _ + Ruſhw. vol. ii. p- 152. State Tnab, . p-. 46. 
Franklyn, p. 410, 411, 412. 2 Ruſhw. vol. ii. p. 186. IJ Ruſhw. vol. ii. p. 249. 
Franklyn, p. 457. | Ruſhw. vol. ii, p. 222. | 8 | 
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Is return for Charles's 3 towards the W Laud and his followers 
; wok-care to magnify, on every occaſion, the regal authority, and to treat, 

with the utmoſt diſdain or deteſtation, all puritanical pretenſions to a free and 
independent conſtitution. But while theſe. prelates were ſo liberal in raiſing the 
crown. at the expence of public liberty, they made no ſcruple of incroaching, 
themſelves, on the royal rights the moſt inconteſtable ; in order to exalt the 
hierarchy, and procure to their own. order dominion and independance. All 
the doctrines, which the Romiſh church had borrowed from ſome of the fa- 
thers, and which freed the ſpiritual from ſubordination to the civil power, were 
now adopted by the church of England, and interwoven with her political and 
religious tenets. , A. divine. and apoſtolical charter was inſiſted on, preferably 
to a legal and parliamentary one *.. The ſacerdotal character was magnified as 
ſacred and indefeizable: All right to ſpititual authority, or even to private judg - 
ment in ſpiritual. ſubjects, was refuſed to profane laymen: Eccleſiaſtical courts 
were held by the biſhops in their own name, without any notice taken of the 
King's authority: And Charles, tho extremely jealous of every claim in popu- 
lar aſſemblies, ſeemed rather to encourage, than repreſs, thoſe encroachments of 
his clergy. Having felt ſome ſenſible inconveniences from. the independent ſpi- 
rit of parliaments, he attached himſelf intirely to thoſe, who-profeſſed a devoted 
| obedience to his crown and perſon ; nor did he foreſee, that the eccleſiaſtical pow- 
er, which he exalted, not admitting of any preciſe boundary, might in time be- 
come more dangerous to public peace, and no leſs fatal to royal prerogative, than 
the other. \ 

So early as the 8 Laud was the perſon, according to general opi- | 
nion, who introduced a novelty, which, tho“ overlooked by Charles, made a 
deep impreſſion on many of the bye · ſtanders. After the uſual ceremonies, theſe 

words were recited to the King: Stand and hold faſt, from henceforth, the 
hy place, to which you have been heir by the ſucceſſion of your forefathers, be. 
„ ing now delivered to you by the authority of Almighty God, and by the 
« hands of us and all the biſhops: and ſervants of God. And, as you ſee the 
« clergy to come nearer the altar than others, ſo remember; that, in all places 
« convenient, you give them greater honour; that the Mediator of God and man 
1% may eſtabliſh you on the kingly throne, to be a mediator betwixt the clergy 
und the laity; and that you may reign wy ever with Jeſus eee the King of 
« kings, and Lord of lords f.“ 

Taz principles, which exalted b e were not"entertained by the King. 
merely as ſoft and agreeable to his royal ears: They were alſo put in practice 
during, al the time, that he ruled without parliaments. Tho' frugal and regu- 
* in his exgences, he wanted money for the ſupport of government ; and he le · 


* Whitlocke, p. 23 · + Franklyn, p. 114. Ruſby, vol. i. p. 201. 10 
| | „ed 
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Chap- IH. vied ir, either by the revival of obſplete laws, or by violations, ſome more open, 
0. dome more diſguiſed, of the privileges of the nation. Tho“ humane and gentle 
in his temper, he gave way to ſeveritics in the ſtar : chamber and high commiſſion, 
which ſeemed neceffiry, in order to ſupport the preſent model of adminiſtration, 
and repreſs the riſing ſpirit of liberty throughout the kingdom. Under theſe two 
heads, may be reduced all the remarkable tranſactions of this reign, during ſome 
years: For, in peaceable and proſperous times, where a neutrality i in foreign af- 
fairs is obſerved, ſcarce any thing is remarkable, but what is, in ſome degree, 
blamed or blameable. And, leſt the hopes of relief or protection from parlia- 
ment might encourage oppoſition, Charles iſſued z proclamation, in which he de- 
clared, « That, whereas, for ſeveral ill ends, the calling again of a parliament 
41 divulged ; tho' his Majeſty has ſhown, by frequent meeting with his people, 
< his love to the uſe of parliaments: Yet the late abuſe having, for the preſent, 
„driven him unwillingly out of that courſe; he will account it preſumption far 
« any one to preſcribe to him any time for the calling that aſſembly *.” This 
was generally conſtrued as a declaration, that, during this reign, no more par- 
liaments were intended to be ſommoned T. And every meaſure of che King con- 
flirmed a ſuſpicion, ſo diſagreeable to the generality of the people. 
Irregular le- Tonnacs and poundage were continued to be levied by the royal authority 
vies of money. alone. The former arbitrary impoſitions were ſtill exacted. e new * | 
ſitions'were laid on ſeveral kinds of merchandize 1. 


Tus cuſtom-houſe officers received orders from the vat to enter 1070 any 
houſe, warehouſe, or cellar; to ſearch any trunk or cheſt 3 and to break ay bulk | 
whatever; in default. of the payment of cuſtoms $. 

In order to exerciſe the militia, and keep them in good order, each county, 
by an edi of the council, was aſſeſſed in a certain ſum, for the entertainment * 
a muſter · maſter, appointed for that ſervice |. 

Courosirions were openly made with recuſants, and the popiſh NING be- | 
came a regular part of the revenue. This was all the e which it under- 
went during the reign of Charles 

A comMmiss10n was granted for compounding with ſuch as were poſſeſſed of 
crown-lands upon defeQive titles z and on this pretence ſome __— was exaſted 
from the people f. 

Tura was a law of Edward Il. tt, That whoever was poſſeſſed of twenty 
pounds a year in land, ſhould be obliged, when ſummoned, to appear and to re- 
ceive the order of knighthood, Twenty pounds at that time, partly by the 


| 
| 
| 3 earl. Hit. vol. n p- $29. Roſy, vol. i, p. g. + Clarendon, vol. i. p. 4. EY 


N t Roſhw. vol. ii p. 8. May, p. 16. 5 Ruſhw. vol. ii. p. 9. I Roſhw. vol. i, p. 10. 
41 % Ruſh, vol. ii. p. 1 ½ 12, 13, 247. ++ Ruſhw. vol. ii. p. 49. tt Staaten de militibus. 


CHARLES 


of e partly by that in the value of money, were equivalent 
to 200 in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth century; and it ſeemed juſt, that the 
King ſhould not inſiſt ſtrictly on the letter of the law, and ics people of 
ſo ſmall revenue to accept of that expenſive honour, Edward VI. *, and Queen 
Elizabeth +, who had both of them made uſe of this expedient for raiſing mo- 
ney, had ſummoned only thoſe poſſeſſed of forty pounds a-year and upwards to 
receive knighthood, or compound for their negle& ; and Charles imitated their 
example, in granting the ſame indulgence. Commiſſioners were appointed for 
fixing the rates of compoſition : and inſtructions were given to theſe commiſſion- 
ers, nat to accept of a leſs ſum than would have been due by the perſon, upon a 
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tax of three ſubſidies and a half 1. Nothing proves more plainly, how ill diſpoſed 
the people were to the meaſures of the crown, than to obſerve that they loudly _ 


complained of an expedient founded on poſitive ſtatute, and warranted by ſuch 


recent precedents. The law was pretended to be obſolete ; tho only or one reign bad 


intervened ſince the laſt execution of it. 


Baax ARD, lecturer of St. Sepulchres, London, had this expreſſion i in his prayer Severities of 


before ſermon z, Lord, open the eyes of the Queen's Majefly, that ſhe may ſee Jeſus 


| Chriſt, whom ſhe has pierced with ber infidelity. ſuperſtition, and idolatry. He w 


queſtioned in the bigh commiſſion court for this inſult on the Queen ; but, upon 
his ſubmiſſion, diſmiſſed 5. Leighton, who had wrote libels againſt the King. 
the Queen, the biſhops, and the whole adminiſtration, was condemned by 
a very ſevere, if not a cruel, ſentence ; but the execution of it was ſuſpended for 
ſome time, in expectation of his ſubmi ion |. All the ſeverities, indeed, of this 
' reign, were exerciſed againſt thoſe, who triumphed in their ſufferings, who courted 
| perſecution, and braved authority: And, on that account, their puniſhment may 
be deemed the more juſt, but the leſs prudent. To have neglected them intirely, 
had it been conſiſtent with order and public ſafety, had been the wiſeſt meaſure, 
which could have been embraced ; as perhaps, it had been the moſt ſevere puniſh- 
ment, which could have been inflicted on theſe zealots. 


" In order to . with. a magnificent fabric, ſobſcriptions were for | 


en foot, for the repairing and rebuilding St. Paul's; and the King, by his coun- 
tenance and example, encouraged this laudable undertaking **. By order of the 
privy council, St. Gregory's. church was removed, as an impediment to the pro- 
ject of extending aud beautifying the cathedral. Some houſes and ſhops likewiſe 
were pulled dowa z and compenſation was made to the proprietors ++. As there 
was no immediate proſpect of aſſembling a parliament, ſuch. acts of power. in the 


„ Rymer, tom. xv. p. 124. 1 Id. 403, 30. t Ruſhw. vol. ii. p. 70, 71, 75. 
May, p. 16. ß Ruſbw. vol ii. p. 32. | Kennet's complete hiſtory, vol, iu. p. 60. 
Whidocke, p. 15. ** Whitlocke, p. 17. 4+ Ruſhy. vol. I. p. 88, 89, go, 207, 462, 718. 
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" King became 3 z and in no former age 4 the people have entertained 
any ſcruple with regard to them. It muſt be remarked, that the puritans were 
extremely averſe to the raiſing this ornament to wy _ Ic ee as yur 
pretended, of popiſh ſuperſtition. __. 

A office was erected for the ſealing 8 : A new tax, is of itſelf why | 
liable to no objection ; but was of the moſt e e when ant. 


| dered as arbitrary and illegal “. 


© MonopoLI1Es were revived; an Satin hed of levying taxes, e un- 


limited as well as deſtructive of induſtry. The laſt” parliament of James, which 


aboliſhed monopolies, had left a very equitable exception in favour of new inven- 


tions; and on pretence of theſe, and of erecting new companies and corporations, 


was this grievance now renewed. The manufacture of ſoap was given to a com- 


pany, who paid a ſum for their patent T. Leather, ſalt, and many other commo- ors 
dities, even down to linen rags, were likewiſe put under reſtrictions. 


'T1s affirmed by Clarendon, that ſo little benefit was reaped from theſe FEY 
jects, that of 200,000 pounds levied from the people, ſcarce, 1500 came into the 
King's coffers. Tho' we ought not to ſuſpect the noble hiſtorian of exaggerations 
to the diſadvantage of Charles's meaſures ; this fact, it muſt be owned, appears 
incredible. The ſame author adds, that the King's intention was to teach his 
ſubjects how unthrifty a thing it was to refuſe reaſonable ſupplies to the crown. 
An imprudent project! to offend a whole nation, under the view of puniſhment ; 
and to hope, by acts of violence, to break their whe ts gs without being 8 


poſſeſſed of any forces to prevent reſiſtance. 


Tus council of York had been firſt erected, after a rebellion, by a patent from 
Henry VIII. without any authority of parliament; and this exerciſe of power, 


like many others, was indulged to that arbitrary monarch. The council had 


long acted chiefly as a criminal court z but, beſides ſome innovations, introduced 


by James, Charles thought proper, ſometime after Wentworth was made preſi- 


dent, to extend its powers, and to give it a large civil juriſdiction, and that, W 
ſome reſpects diſcretionary +. Tis not improbable, that the King's intention was 

only to prevent inconveniencies, which aroſe from the bringing every cauſe, from' 
the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom, into Weſtminſter-hall : But the conſe- 


| quence, in the mean time, of this meaſure, was the putting all the northern coun- 
ties out of the protection of ordinary law, and the ſubjecting them to an autho- 


rity ſomewhat arbitrary. Some irregular oa of that council were, this year, 


complained of 5. 
» Ruſhy, vol. ii, p. 103. + Ruſhw. vol. il. p. 136, 142, 189, 252; ; 1 Ruſhw. 
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: Taz court of n extended very far its authority 3 and it was matter 
of complaint, that it encroached upon the juriſdiction of the other courts 3 im- 
poſing heavy, fines and inflicting ſevere puniſhment, beyond the uſual courſe of 
juſtice. Sir David Foulis was fined 5000 pounds, chiefly becauſe he had diſ- 
ſuaded a friend. from compounding, with the commiſſioners of knighthood ®. 


Pavuuz, a barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn, had wrote an enormous quarto of a 
thouſand pages, which he called Hifrio-Maſtyx. Its profeſſed purpoſe was to de · 
cry ſtage· plays, comedies, interludes, mulic, dancing; but the author likewiſe. 
took occaſion to declaim againſt hunting, public feſtivals, Chriſtmas- Keeping, 
- bonefires, and May-poles. His zeal againſt'all theſe levities, he ſays, was firſt 
moved, by obſerving. that plays ſold better than the choiceſt ſermons, and that 
they were frequently printed on finer paper than the Bible itſelf. Beſides, that 
the players were often papiſts, and deſperately wicked ; the play-houſes, he af- 
firms, are Satan's chapels, the play-haunters little better than incarnate devils, and 
ſo many ſteps in a dance, fo many paces to hell. The chief crime of Nero he 
repreſents to have been, his frequenting and acting of plays; and thoſe, who no- 
bly conſpired his death, were principally moved to it, as he affirms, by their in- 
dignation at that enormity. The reſt of his thouſand pages were of a like ſtrain. 

e had obtained a licence from Archbiſhop Abbot's chaplain; yet was he in- 
dicted in the ſtar- chamber as a libeller. It was thought ſomewhat hard, that 
general inveCtives againſt plays ſhould be interpreted into ſatyres againſt the King 
and Queen, merely becauſe they frequented theſe amuſements, and becauſe the 
Queen ſometimes acted a part in paſtorals and interludes, which were repreſented” 
at court. The author, it muſt be owned, had, in plainer terms, blamed the hier- 

. . archy, the ceremonies, the i pm in religious worſhip, and the new ſuper- 
ſtitions, introduced by Laud F; and this probably, together with the obſtinacy 
and petulance of his behaviour before the ſtar-chamber, was the reaſon why his 
ſentence was ſo ſevere. He was condemned to be put from the bar; to ſtand on 
the pillory in two places, Weſtminſter and Cheapſide; to loſe both his ears, one 
in each enen to" the een to be impriſoned. 
0M lie . 

Tais ſame Prynne was a gent hols ed e ie Fad it eee 
a view to mortify that ſect, that, tho ob; an honourable PO he was condemn- 


+ Ruſhw. vol. ii, p. 215, 216, 217, Ke. ä 

+ The muſic in the churches, he affirmed not to be the noiſe of men, but a bleating of brute 
beaſts ; choriſters bellow the tenor, as it were oxen; bark a counter-point, as it were a kenne! of 
dogs; roar out a treble, as it were a ſort of bulls; and grunt out a baſe, as it were a number of 
hogs. Chriſtmas, as it is kept, is the Devil's Chriſtmas : and he employed u great mamber of pages 
to perſuade men to affect the name of Puritan, as if Chriſt were a Puritan z and ſo he ſaith in his In- 
dex. Ruſhw. vol. ii. p. 223. 

t Ruſbw. vol. i. p. 220, 221, &c, 
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ed by the ſtar-chamber to ſo ignominious a puniſhment. The thorough-paced Ws 


puritans were diſtinguiſhable by the ſourneſs and auſterity of their manners, and 
by their averſion to all pleaſure and ſociety l. To inſpire them with better humour 
was certainly, both for their own ſake and that of the public, a very laudable in- 
tention in the court; but whether pillories, fines, m bree ex- 
ee eee may admit of ſome queſtion. 


AxoTHrer expedient, which the King tried, in order to infuſe chearfulnef "mf 
the national devotion, was not much more fucceſsful. He renewed his father's 
edict for allowing ſports and recreations on Sunday to ſuch as attended public 
worſhip ; and he ordered his proclamation for that purpoſe to be publicly read 
by the clergy after divine ſervice D. Thoſe, who were puritanically affected, re- 
fuſed obedience, and were puniſhed by ſuſpenfion or deprivation. The differences 
between the ſects were before ſufficiently great; ney wn it necelliry” n | 

farther by theſe inventions. | 


Some encouragement and protection, which the Kiog and the biſhops gave to 
as church-ales, bride-ales, and other chearful feſtivals of the common Rape, | 
were the objects of like ſcandal to the puritans +. 


Tuis year, Charles made a journey into Scotland, attended by his court, in 
order to hold a parliament there, and to paſs thro the ceremony of his coronation. | 
The nobility and gentry of both kingdoms rivaled each other, in expreſſing all 
duty and reſpect to the King, and in ſhowing mutual friendſhip and regard to 
each other. No one could have ſuſpected, from exterior appearances, that ſuch 
dreadful ſcenes were approaching, 

On chief article of buſineſs (for e the came) which the King tranſ- | 
ated in this parliament, was, belides the obtaining ſome ſupply, to procure au- 
thority for ordering the habits of clergymen . The act paſſed not without oppo- 
ſition and difficulty, The dreadful ſurplice was before mens eyes ; and they ap- 

, with fome reaſon, that, under ſanction of this law, it would ſoon be 
imraduced among therm. Tho' the King believed, chat his prerogative iatitled 
him to a general power of directing whatever belonged to the exterior government 
of the church ; this was eſteemed a mn 6-499 pore to be ordered 
without the ſanction of a particular ſtatute, 

IMMEDIATELY after the King's return to England, be heard of Archbiſhop 
Abbor's death: And, without delay, he conferred that dignity on his favourite, 
Laud; who, by this acceſſion of authority, was now enabled to maintain eccle- 
R wich greater rigour, πõ the general . 


Dogdale, "TY; . 459.  Whidocke, p. 16, 17, Franklyn, 
Þ 437. + Ruſby, vol. il. p. 191, 193. May, p. 24. 2 Ruſhw. vol. i p. ws, 
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Lavp chinined the kagge of London for his friend, Juxon; and, about a 
year after Portland's death, had incereſt enough to engage the King to make that 
prelate Lord bigh treaſurer: Juxon was a perſon of great integrity, mildneſs, 
and humanity, andendued with a good underſtanding *. Yet did this laſt promo- 
tion give general diſcontent. His birth and character were too obſcure for a man 
raiſed to one of the higheſt offices of the crown. And the clergy, it was thought, 


were already too much elated by former inſtances of the King's attachment to 


them, and needed not this farther encouragement to, aſſume dominion over the 
laity T. The puritans, likewiſe, were much diflatizfied with Juxon, notwith- 


ſtanding all his eminent virtues z becauſe he was a lover COMA 1 85 
and hunting. 
SH1P-MONTY was now inhibited, . Kidd had been only 


| directed to ſeaport · towns: But ſhip - Honey was ut this time levied on the whole 
kingdom; and each county was rated at a particular ſom, which was afterwards 


| 8 


1634. 


aſſeſſed upon individuals . The amount of che whole tax was very moderate, lit- Ship-money. 


tle exceeding 200,000 pounds; it was levied upon the people with juſtice 
and equality; and this money was intirely expended upon the navy, to the great 
' honour and advantage of the kingdom: Yet all theſe circumſtances could not re- 
concile the people to the impofirion. It was intirely arbitrary: By the ſame right, 
any other tax might be impoſed : And men eſteemed” a powerful fleet, tho* very 
deſireable, both forthe credit and ſecurity of the kingdom, but an unequal recom- 
pence for their liberties, which were thus facrificed to the obtaining it. 
| - Puctany, it muff owned, wan, in this reſpect, unhappy in its preſent 
ſituation, that the King had entertained a very different idea of the conſtitution, 
from that which began, in general, to prevail among his ſubjects. He did not 
regard the privileges of the people as ſo ſacred and inviolable, that nothing but 


the moſt extreme neceſſity could juſtify an infringement of them. He conli- 
dered himſelf as the ſupreme magiſtrate, to whoſe care heaven, by his birth · right, 

had committed his people, whoſe duty it was to provide for their ſecurity and 
happineſs, and who was veſted with very atnple diſcretionary powers for that ſa- 
lutary purpoſe. If the obſervance of the antient laws and cuſtoms was conlif- 
rent with the preſent convenience of government, he thought himſelf obliged to 


with that rule; as the caficſt, the ſafeſt, and what procured the moſt 
prompt and willing obedience. But when a change of circumſtances, eſpecially 
if derived from the obſtinacy of the people, required a new plan of adminiſtra- 
tion.z national privileges, be thought, - muſt yield to ſupreme power ; nor could 
any order of the ſtate oppoſe any right to the will of the ſovereign, directed to the 


* Whitlocke, p. 23. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 99. + Clarendon, vol. i. 5. 97. May, p. 23. 
t Rah. vol. ii. p. 257, 258, &c. N 
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good of the public . Thar thefe princip ples of; government were derived from the 
uniform tenor of the Engliſh laws, it would be raſh to affirm. The fluuating 3 
nature of the conſtitution, the impatient humour of the people, and the variety 
of events, had, no doubt, in different ages, produced many exceptions and con- 
traditions. Theſe obſervations alone may be eſtabliſhed on both ſides, that the 
appearances were ſufficiently ſtrong in favour of the King to apologize for his fol- 
lowing ſuch maxims, and that public liberty muſt be fo precarious under this ex- 


orbitant prerogative, as do render an A not only N but Hodable, | 


in the people. 


Sour laws had been enacted, during the reign of Henry vn. a depopu- 
lation, or the converting arable lands into paſture. By à decree of the ſtar- 
chamber, Sir Anthony Roper was fined 4000 pounds for an offence of this na- 
ture +. This ſevere ſentence was intended to terrify others into compoſition; and 
above 30,000 pounds were levied by that expedient T. Like compoſitions, or in 
default of them, heavy fines, were required for encroachments on the King's for-. 
reſts 3 whoſe bounds, by decrees, eſteemed arbitrary, were extended much be- 


vond what was uſual J. The bounds of one foreſt, that of Rockingham, were in- 
creaſed from ſix miles to ſixty $. The fame humour, which made the people re- 


fyſe to the King voluntary ſupplies, diſpoſed” them, with much better "_—_ to 
murmur againſt theſe irregular methods of taxation. | 


MoxLey was fined 10,000 pounds, for reviling, challenging, id firiking, in in 
the court of Whitehall, Sir George Theobald, one of the King's ſervants J. This 
fine was thought exorbitant; but whether it was comptiunded, as was uſual * 
fines impoſed in the ſtar · chamber, we are not informed. 


ALL1$0N had reported, that the Archbiſhop of York had incurred the King's 
diſpleaſure, by aſking a limited toleration to the catholics, and an allowance to 
build ſome churches for the exerciſe of their religion. For this ſlander againſt the 
Archbiſhop, he was condemned in the ſtar-chamber to be fined 1000 pounds, to be 
committed to priſon, to be bound to his good behaviour during life, to be whip- 
ped, and to be ſet on the pillory at Weſtminſter, and in three other towns in Eng- 
land. Robins, who had been an accomplice in the guilt, was condemned by a 
ſentence equally ſevere .|.. Such events are rather to be conſidered as rare and de- 
tached inſtances, collected by the ſevere ferutiny of hiſtorians, than as proofs of 
the prevailing genius of the King's adminiſtration, And it is alſo: certain, chan 


© Ruſh, vol. iv. P* $35« 542. + Ruſhw. vol. a. 270, Vol. ii. App. p. 106. 

1 Ruſbw. vol. ii. p. 333. Franklyn, p. 478. ; } May, p. 16. 0 

$ Strafford's Letters and Diſpatches, vol. ii. p. 117. | 

4 Ruſhw, vol. ii. f. 270. Id. p. 269. „ 
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ſeandal againſt the great, tho' ſeldom proſecuted at preſent, i is, however, in the eye oo 3 
5 of the law, a great crime, and ſubjects the offender to very heavy penalties. N 
Tuxxx are other inſtances of the high reſpect paid to the nobility and to the 
great in that age; when the powers of monarchy, tho” apy, ſtill maintained 
themſelves in their priſtine vigour. Clarendon tells us “ a pleafant incident to 
this purpoſe. A waterman, belonging to a man of quality, having a fquabble 
with a citizen about his fare, ſhowed his badge, the creſt of his maſter, which 
happened ta be a ſwan; and thence inſiſted on better treatment from the citizen. 
But the other replied careleſsly, that he did not trouble his head about that gooſe. 
For this offence, he was ſummoned before the marſhal's court, was fined as hav- 
ing opprobriouſly defamed the publemayy s creſt, by m_ the ſwan a gooſe, and 
was in effect reduced to ruin. 
Sta Richard Granville bad been very in uſed by the earl of Suffolk in a law- 
ſuit; and he was accuſed before the ſtar · chamber of having ſaid of that nobleman, 
that he was a baſe lord. The evidence againſt him was ſomewhat weak ; yet for 


this ſlight offence, inſufficiently proved, he was condemned to pay a fine of 8000 
| pounds one half to the earl, another to the King r. 


Sin George Markham, following a chace where the lord Darcy's huntſman 

vas exerciling his hounds, kept cloſer to the dogs than was thought proper by _ 
the huntſman, who, beſides other rudeneſs, gave him foul language, which Sir 
George returned with a ſtroke of his whip. The fellow threatened to complain 
to his maſter : The knight replied, If his maſter would juſtify ſuch inſolence, he 
would ſerve him in the ſame manner, or words to that effect. Sir George was. 
cited to the ftar-chamber, and fined 10, ooo pounds. So fine a thing was it in 
thoſe days to he à lord! A very natural reflection of lord Lanſdown's in relating 

this incident $. The people, in vindicating their liberties from the authority of 
the crown, threw off alſo the yoke of the nobility. It is proper to remark that 
this laſt affair happened early in the reign of James. The preſent. practice of 
the ſtar-chamber was no innovation; tho? the preſent ac” of the people 
made them repine more at this grievous ſervitude. 1 05 


' ChanLEs had imitated the example of Elizabeth and , ve and had iſſued 1635. 
procla mations forbidding the landed gentlemen and the nobility to live idly in 
London, and ordering them to retire to their country: ſeats }, For diſobedience 
to this edict, many were indicted by the attorney-general, and were fined in the 
1 chamber 5. This occaſioned diſcontents, and the ſentences were complained 

„ as illegal. But if proclamations had authority, of which no body pretended 
2 muſt they not be put in execution? In no inſtance. 1 muſt confeſs, does 


* Life of Clarendon, vol. i. p. 72. + Lord Lanſdown, p. 3 . 1 14. 5. 516. 
| Ruſbw, vol. ii. p. 144 $ Ruſbw. vol. Il. p. 288. | 1 
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636, 


it more evidently appear, what confuſed and uncertain ideas were, during that 
N entertained concerning the Engliſh conſtitution. 


Ray, having exported fuller's earth, contrary to the Kiog's ebenes, 
was, beſides the pillory, condemned in the ſtar · chamber to a fine of 2000 pounds f. 
Like fines were levied on I erry. Eman, and others, for diſobeying a proclama- 
tion, which forbad the exportation of gold F. In order to account for the ſub- 
ſequent convulſions, even theſe incidents are not to be overlooked, as frivolous or 
contemptible, Such ſeveritics as theſe were A magnified into the greateſt 
enormities. | 

TrzRE remains a proclamation of Fs Nr bs 6 
ſtand in the ſtreet j. We are told, that there were not S 


| that kind in London. There are, at preſent, near eight hundred. 


Tus effects of ſhip money began now to appear, A formidable fleet e 


fail, the greateſt which England had ever known, was equipped under the Earl 


of Northumberland, who had orders to attack the herring-buſſes of the Dutch, 


Which fiſhed in what were called the Britiſh ſeas. The Dutch were content to 


1637. 


pay 30,000 pounds for a licence during this year. They openly denied, however, 
this claim of dominion in the ſeas, beyond the friths, bays, and ſhores; and it 
may be queſtioned whether the laws of nations warrant any farther pretenſions. 
Tunis year the King ſent a ſquadron againſt Sallee ; and with the aſſiſtance of 
the Emperor of Morocco, deſtroyed that receptacle of pyrates, by whom the 
Engliſh commerce and even the Engliſh coafts had been long infeſted. This 
ſmall exploit was of conſequence, and the utmoſt that could be expected from a 
Prince, who had no army nor revenue; and who had not been able, without em- 
ploying the moſt difficult and even dangerous expedients, to equip a fleet, and 
thereby provide, in ſome degree, for the reputation and ſafety of his kingdoms. 


Bux ron a divine, and Baſtwick a phyſician, were tried in the ſtar-chamber' 
for ſeditious and ſchiſmatieal libels, and were condemned to the ſame puniſhment, 
which had been inflicted on Prynne. Prynne himſelf was tried for a new offence; 
and, together with another fine of 3000 pounds, was condemned to loſe what 
remained of his ears. Beſides, that theſe writers had attacked, with great ſeve- 
rity, and even an intemperate zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and government of the 
church ; the very anſwers, which they gave in to the court, were fo full of contu- 
macy and of invectives againſt the prelates, that no lawyer could be prevailed 
with to ſign them F. The rigours however, which they underwent, being ſo un- 
worthy men of Ty Profeſſion, gave general offence; and the patience © or rather 


+ Naſbw. vol. ii. p. Ns. t Id. p. 340. 1 18. p. 316. | 
$ Ruſh, vol. ii, p. 381, 382, Ke. State Trials, vol. v. p. 66. Foes 3 
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| alacriry, with which they ſuffered, increaſed till farther the indignation of the Char. IR 
public * The ſeverity of the ſtar-chamber, which was generally afcribed to 637. 


Laud's paſſionate diſpoſition, was, perhaps, in itſelf, ſomewhat- blameable ; but 
will naturally, to us, appear enormous, who enjoy, in the utmoſt latitude, that 
liberty of the preſs, which is ſo neceſſary in every monarchy, confined by legal 
limitations, But as theſe limitations were not regularly fixed during the age of 
Charles, nor at any time before; fo was the freedom of ſpeech totally unknown, 
and was generally deemed, as well as religious toleration, incompatible with all 
good government. No age or nation, among the moderns, had ever ſet an ex- 
ample of ſuch an indulgence : And it feems unreaſonable to judge of the meaſures, 
embraced during one period, by the maxims which prevail in another. ms 
Bon ron in his book, where he complained of innovations, mentioned amo 
others, that a certain Wedneſday had been appointed for a faſt, and that the faſt 
was ordered to be celebrated without any ſermons T. The intention, as he pre- 
tended, of that novelty was, by the example of a faſt without ſermons, to ſuppreſs 
all the Wedneſday's lectures in London. Tis obſervable; that the church of 
Rome and that of England, being, both of them, lovers of form and ceremony 
and order, are more friends to prayer than preaching while the puritanical ſec- 
_ taries, who find, that the latter method of addreſs, being directed to a numerous 
audience preſent and viſible, is more inflaming and animating, have always re- 
garded it as the chief. part of divine ſervice. Such circumſtances, tho” minute, ic 
may not be improper. to tranſmit to poſterity z. that thoſe, who are curious of 
tracing the hiſtory of the human mind, may remark, how far its ſeveral ſingu- 


* Len. 7 . 


Cxx ral zealots had erefted themſelves into a ſociety for buying in of impro- 
tations, and transferring them to the church ; and great ſums of money had 
been bequeathed to the ſociety for theſe purpoſes. But it was ſoon obſerved, that 
the only uſe which they made of their funds, was to eſtabliſh lecturers in all the 
confiderable churches 3 men, who, without being ſubjected to epiſcopal authority, 
employed themſelves entirely in preaching and in ſpreading the fire of puritaniſm. 
Laud took care, by a decree, which was paſt in the court of exchequer, ind which 
was much complained of, to aboliſh this ſociety, and to ſtop their progreſs . tr 
was, however, ſtill obſerved, that, throughout England, the lecturers were, all of 
them, puritanically affected ; and from them the clergymen, who contented them- 
ſelves with reading prayers and homilies to the people, commonly received the 
» State Trials, vol. v. p. 0. f State Trials, vol. v. p. 74. Franklyn, p. 639. 

t Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 150, 151, Whitlocke, p. 18. Hiſtory of the life and ſuffering» of Lauds 


p. 211, 212. | 
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Tus puritans, reſtrained in England, . ſhipped themſelves off for 1 and 
laid there the foundations of a government, . which poſſeſſed all the liberty, both 
civil and religious, of which they found themſelves deprived i in their native coun- | 
try.. But their enemies, unwilling that they ſhould any where enjoy eaſe and 
contentment, and dreading, perhaps, the dangerous conſequences of ſo diſaffected . 
a colony, prevailed with the King to iſſue a proclamation, debarring theſe de- 
votees acceſs even into thoſe inhoſpitable deſarts * Eight ſhips, lying i in the 
Thames, and ready to ſail, were ſtayed by order of council; and in theſe were 
embarked Sir Arthur Hazelrig, John Hambden, .and Oliver Cromwel +, who 
had reſolved for ever to abandon their native country, and fly to the other extre- 
mity of the globe ; where they might enjoy lectures and diſcourſes of any length 


or form which pleaſed them. The King 225 afterwards full leiſure to _— this 
exerciſe of his authority. 


Tux biſhop of Norwich, by rigorouſly inſiſting. on ch bad baniſhed" 
many induſtrious tradeſmen from that city, and chaced them into Holland . The 


Dutch began to be more. intent on commerce. than on orthodoxy ; and thought 


that uſeful arts and obedience to the laws formed a good citizen ; tho”. attended. 
with errors in ſubjects, where it is not W for human nature to LS any 


0 politive truth or certainty. 


ComPLaints about this time were 3 that the petition of right was, in = 


inſtances, violated, and that, upon a commitment by the King and omg bail, 


or releaſment had been refuſed to Jennings, Pargiter, and Danvers ll. 


WiLL1ams, biſhop of Lincoln, a man of great ſpirit and learning, a _ po- 
pular prelate, and who had been Lord keeper, was fined 10, ooo pounds, com- 


mitted to the Tower during the King's pleaſure, and ſuſpended from his office. 


This ſevere ſentence was founded on very frivolous pretences, and was more aſ- 
cribed to Laud's vengeance, than to any guilt. of the biſhop 5. Laud, however, 
had owed his firſt promotion. entirely to the good offices of that prelate with King 
James. But ſo implacable was the haughty primate, that he raiſed up a new pro- 
ſecution againſt Williams, on the ſtrangeſt pretence imaginable. In order to levy 


the fine above-mentioned, ſome officers had bten ſent to ſeize all the furniture and 


books of his epiſcopal palace of Lincoln; and in rummaging the houſe, they found 
in a corner ſome. neglected letters, which had been thrown by, as uſeleſs. Theſe 
letters were wrote by one Oſbaldiſtone, a ſchoolmaſter, and were directed to Wil- 
liams. Mention was there made of a little great man; and in another paſſage, the 
ſame perſon was denominated a little urchin. By inferences and conſtruRions, theſe 


| * Ruſh, vol. an : | 4 
| + Mather Hiſtory of New-England, book 1. Dogdate, Bates. 1 May, r. 82. 
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FH ae 66 bete 0 was Williams tried hone of wap 
| new, as having received ſcandalous letters, and not diſcovering that private cor- +a 
reſpondence. - For this offence, another fine of $000 pounds was levied" on him 
by a ſentence of the ſtar - chamber: Oſbaldiſtone was likewiſe brought to trial, 
and condemned to pay a fine of 5000 pounds, and to have his ears nailed to the 
=? pillory before his own ſchool. He ſaved himſelf by flight; and left a note in his 
| ſtudy, where he ſaid, * That he was gone beyond Canterbury f.“ 


- Taxsz proſecutions of Williams ſeem to be the moſt iniquitous meaſure, pur- | | 

ſued by the court during the time that the uſe of parliaments was ſuſpended. * 

Williams was a man who had been indebted for all his fortune to the favour of | : 
James; but having quarreled, firſt with Buckingham, then with Laud, he threw 

himſelf into the country party ; and with great firmneſs and vigour oppoſed all 

the meaſures of the King. A creature of the court to become its obſtinate _ ; 

a biſhop to countenance puritans ; theſe circumſtances excited indignation, and and 

engaged the miniſters in theſe ſeyere meaſures. Not to mention, what ſome 

writers relate, that, before the ſentence was pronounced againſt him, Williams 

was offered a pardon upon his ſubmiſſion, which he refuſed to make. The court 


was apt to think, that ſo refractory a ſpirit. muſt by any expedient be broken and . 
W F 
_ In a former trial, which Williams underwent f. (for theſs were not he Fg 
there was mentioned, in court, a ſtory, which, as it diſcovers the genius of par- 
ties, may be worth. reciting. Sir John Lambe urging him to proſecute the 
| Puritans, the prelate aſked, what ſort of people theſe ſame puritans were? Sir 
John replied, ** That to the world they ſeemed to be ſuch as would not ſwear, 
„ whore, nor be drunk ; but they would lie, cozen, and deceive: That they 
vould frequently hear two ſermons a- day, and repeat them too, and that ſon e. 
< times they would faſt all day long.” This character muſt be conceived to be = 
ſatyrical ; but yet, it may be allowed, that that ſet was more averſe. to ſuch | 
| irregularities as proceed from the exceſs of gaiety and pleaſure, than to thoſe 
enormities, which are the moſt deſtruRive of ſociety. The former were oppo- 
ſite to the very genius and ſpirit of their religion; the latter were only a tranſ. 
greſſion of its precepts: And it was not difficult for a gloomy enthuſiaſt to con- 
vince himſelf, that a ſtrit obſervance of the one would attone for any violation 
| of the other. 
"In 1632, Lord treaſurer Portland had inſiſted with the vintners, that they ſhould 
ſubmit to à tax of a penny a-quart, upon all the wine which they retailed. But this 
propoſal they utterly refuſed. In order to-puniſh them, a decree ſuddenly, with- 
out enquiry or examination, paſſed in the ſtar-chamber, prohibiting them to Fell 


1 Roſbv, vol. ii. p. 803, &c. Whitocke, p. 25. 3 Ruſt, vol. i. p. 416. | 
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y_ or dreſs vietuals in their houſes *. Tyo years after, they were queſtioned for 


i. breach of this decree ; and in order to avoid puniſhment, they agreed to lend the 


King fix thouſand pounds. Being threatened, during the ſubſequent years, with 


fines and proſecutions,” they at lat compounded the matter, and ſubmitted to 
pay balf che duty, which was at firſt demanded of them +, It required little 


3 foreſight to perceive, that the King's right of iſſuing GE TOES i; Erd. 
ſecuted, draw on a power of taxation. 


LL euRNE was accuſed before the Fat VE WR of pobliſhing « and dilperfing 


ſeditious pamphlets. He was ordered to be examined ; but refuſed to take the 


oath, uſual in that court, that he would anſwer interrogatories, by which ke 


might be led to accuſe himſelf. For this contempt, as it was interpreted, he was 


condemned to be whipped, pilloried, and impriſoned, While he was. whipped at 
the cart, and ſtood on the pillory, he harangued the populace, and declaimed vio- 
lently againſt the tyranny of biſhops. From his pockets alſo he ſcattered pam- 


- philers, ſaid to be ſeditious ; becauſe they attacked the hierarchy, The ſtar. | 
; ker, who were fitting at that very time, ordered him immediately to be 


gagged. He ceaſed not however, tho? both gagged and pilloried, to ſtamp with 


his foot and geſticulate, in order to ſhow the people, that, if he had it in his 


power, he would till harangue them. This behaviour gave freſh provocation to 


the ſtar-chamber; and they condemned him to be impriſoned in a dungeon, and 
to be loaded with ironst. It was found very difficult to break the ſpirits of men, 


who placed both their honour and their conſcience in ſuffering. 5 
© Tax jealouſy of the church appeared in another inſtance leſs tragical. Archy, 


the King's fool, who, by his office, had the privilege of jeſting on bis maſter, 
and the whole court, happened unluckily to try his wit upon Laud, who was 
too facred a perſon to be played with, News having arrived from Scotland of 
the firſt commotions excited by the liturgy, Archy, ſeeing the primate paſs by, 


called to him, be fool, now, my Lord? For this offence, Archy was ordered, 


by ſentence of the council, to have his coat Ha oyer his head, and to be diſs 
miſſed the King's ſervice |. 


Hex is another inſtance of that rigorous ſubje&tion, in which- all. men were 
held by Laud. Some young gentlemen of Lincoln's-inn, heated by. their cups, 


having drank confuſion to the Archbiſhop, were, at his inſtigation, eited before 
- the ftar-chamber. They applied to the Earl of Dorſet for protection. bo 


bears witneſs againſt you ? ſaid Dorſet. : One of the drawers, they replied. here 


did be ſtand, when you were ſuppoſed to drink this bealth ? ſubjoined the Earl. H 
wa at the door, they replied, going out of the room. 78 cried 204 the "_ 


 ® Ruſhw, vol. ii. p. 197. + Id. p. 45 1. c 
: Ruſby, vol. l. P: 465, 466, 467. | Rah. vol 5. p. 470 Welwood, p. 278. 
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n . of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's enemier; Chap. III. 
and the fellow was gone before you pronounced the laſt word. This hint ſupplied 
| V And being adviſed by Dor- 
ſiet to behave with great humility and great ſubmiſſion to the primate; the modeſty 


of their carriage, the ingenuity of their apology,” with the patronage of that no- 
ble Lord, ſaved them from any ſeverer A a a . ad moni 
tion, with which they were diſmiſſed T7. 


Tunis year, John Hambden deſervedly acquired, W 0 uni- Tiial of 
„ popularity throughout the nation, and has merited great renown with poſte - Hambden, 
. tity for the bold ſtand, which he made, in defence of the laws and liberties of 


his country. After the laying on of ſnip money, Charles, in order to diſcourage 


all oppoſition, had propoſed this queſtion to the judges; ** Whether, in a. caſe 
* of neceſſity, for the defence of the kingdom, he might not impoſe this taxa- 


4 tion; and whether he was not ſole judge of the neceſſity?” Theſe guardian 


_ of law and liberty replied, with great complaiſance, That in a caſe of neceſ- 
_ «+ fity he might impoſe that taxation, and that he was ſole judge of the neceſſity q."* 

Mr. Hambden had been rated at twenty ſhillings for an eſtate, which he held in 
the county of Buckingham: Yet notwithſtanding this declared opinion of the 


1 judges, notwithſtanding the great power, and ſometimes rigorous maxims of the 


_ crown, notwithſtanding the little proſpect of relief from parliament; he reſolved, 


rather than tamely ſubmit to ſo illegal an impoſition, to ſtand a legal proſecution, 


and expoſe himſelf to all the indignation of the court, The'caſe was argued 


during twelve days, in the exchequer-chamber, before all the judges of England; 
and the nation regarded, with the utmoſt anxiety, every circumſtance of this ce- 


- lebrated trial, The event was eaſily foreſeen.; But the principles, and reaſonings, 
and behaviour of all the parties, engaged in the trial, were much canvaſſed and 
into ; and nothing could _-— OI ee eee 

the hatred, which attended the other. | 
Ir was urged by Hambden's council, 6 in- 
cone into a trial of law 1 ſince it was the nature of neceſſity to aboliſh all 
- law, and, by irreſiſtible violence, to diſſolve all the weaker and more artificial 
ties of human ſociety. Not only the prince, in caſes of extreme diſtreſs, is ex- 


| _ empted from the ordinary rules of adminiſtration : All orders of men are then 


| levelled; and any individual may conſult the public ſafety by any expedient, 
which his ſituation enables him to employ. But to produce ſo violent an effect, 
and ſo hazardous to every community, an ordinary danger or difficulty is not 


ſufficient; much leſs, a neceſſity, which is merely fictitious and 


Where the peril is urgent and extreme, it will be palpable to every member of 


+ Ruſby, vol. iii. p. 1180, TR ERS Whidocke, p. 24. 
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the ſociety : and tho? all antient rules of gorernment are in that caſe nn 5 
men will readily, of themſelves, ſubmit to that irregular authority, Which is 


exerted for their preſervation. But what is there in common between ſuch: ſup- 


poſitions, and the preſent condition of the nation ? England enjoys a profound 


peace with all her neighbours: And what is more, all her neighbours are engaged 
in furious and bloody wars among themſelves, and by their mutual enmities far- 
ther enſure her tranquillity. The very writs themſelves, which are iſſued for the 


levying of ſhip-money, contradict the ſuppoſition of neceſſity, and pretend only, 
that the ſeas are. infeſted with pirates; a flight and temporary inconvenience, 
which may well wait a legal ſupply from parliament. - The writs likewiſe allow. _ 


ſeveral months for equipping the ſhips ; which proves a very calm and delibe- 


rate ſpecies of neceſſity, and one that admits of delay much beyond the forty 


days requiſite for ſummoning that aſſembly.  *Tis ſtrange too, that an extreme 


neceſſity, which is always apparent, and uſually comes to a ſudden criſis, ſhould 
now have continued, without interruption, for near four years, and ſhould have 
remained, during ſo long a time, inviſible to the whole kingdom. And as to the 


pretenſion, that the King is ſole judge of the neceſſity ; what is this, but to ſub- 


ject all the privileges of the nation to his arbitrary will and pleaſure ?. To expect 
that the public will be convinced by ſuch reaſoning, muſt aggravate the general. 


indignation; by adding, to violence e men's e and their properey, fs 1 


cruel a mockery of their underſtanding. . 
In moſt national debates, ior har ods roy gt Et bac yet ws 


there commonly fome plauſible topics, which may be pleaded even in favour of 


the weaker ſide; ſo complicated are all human affairs, and ſo uncertain the views, 8 
which give riſe to every publie meaſure: But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in the pre- 


ſent caſe, no legal topics of any weight can be thrown into the oppoſite ſeale. The 
impoſition of ſhip- money, is apparently one of the moſt dangerous invaſions of 


national privileges, not only which Charles was ever guilty of, but which the 


moſt arbitrary . princes in England, ſince any liberty had been aſcertained to the 


people, had ever ventured upon . In vain were precedents of antient writs pro · 
duced : Theſe writs, when examined, were only found to require the ſea · ports, 
ſometimes at their own charge, ſometimes at the charge of the counties, to ſend 

their ſhips for the deſence of the nation. Even the prerogative, which empow- 


ered the crown to iſſue ſuch writs, was aboliſhed, and its exerciſe almoſt entirely 


diſcontinued, from the time of Edward III. E and all the authority, which remained : 


or was afterwards. exerciſed, vas f ‚π⁹f²ƷñVů the pablic Jervice, to be paid = 


| + It maſt; however, be allowed, darbieten. to: pe mt ei 
own expence during the time of the Spaniſh invaſion. * ern. . 
es ae vol. v. ** 255, | 
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r pabite | How: wide were theſe precedents from a power of arbitrarily 
| obliging the people, at their own charge, to build new ſhips, to victual and pay 
them, for the public; nay, to furniſh money to the crown for that purpoſe ? 
What ſecurity either againſt. the farther extenſion of this claim, or againſt em- 


Chap. HIL. 
1637. 


ploying to other purpoſes the public money ſo levied ? The plea of neceſſity 


would warrant any other taxation as well as that of ſhip-money; and it was 
difficult to conceive the kingdom in a ſituation, where that plea could be urged 
with leſs plauſibility than at preſent. And if ſuch maxims and ſuch practices pre- 
vail, what has become. of national liberty ? What authority is left to the great 
charter, to the ſtatutes, and to that very petition of right, which, in the preſent 
reign,” had been ſo folemnly enacted, by the concurrence of the whole legiſlature ? 


NoTwrTHSTANDING all theſe reaſons, the prejudiced or proſtituted judges, 


four ® excepted, gave ſentence in favour of the crown 1. Hambden, however, 
obtained by the trial the end, for which he had ſo generouſly ſacrificed his ſafety 
and his quiet: The people were rouzed from their lethargy, and became ſenſible 
of the danger, to which their liberty was expoſed.  Thefe national queſtions 
were canvaſſed in every company; and the more they were examined, the more 


evidently did it appear to many, that liberty was totally ſubverted, and an 


- unuſual and arbitrary authority exerciſed over the kingdom. -Slaviſh princi- 
ples, they ſaid, concurred with illegal practices ; eccleſiaſtical tyranny gave aid 


to civil uſurpation z. iniquitous taxes were ſupported by arbitrary puniſhments 


and all the rights of the nation, tranſmitted through ſo many ages, ſecured by 


ſo many laws, and putchaſed by the blood of fo many heroes, and patriots, now 


| lay proſtrate at the feet of the monarch, What tho? public peace and national 
induſtry encreaſed the commerce and opulence of the kingdom ? This advantage 
"was temporary, and due alone, not to any encouragement given by the crown, 
| bur to the ſpirit of the Engliſh, the remains of their antient freedom. What 

tho? the perſonal character of the King, amidſt all his miſguided councils, might 


merit indulgence, or even praiſe? He was bur, one man's and the privileges of 


8 See State Triala : Anicle, ren, which cootains th ſpeeches of four judges in favour of 


Hambden, 


* The power of taxing themſdives is ne undoabted and maß important privilegs of the people of 


England. The only apology, which could be made for the King in impoſing ſhip - money, is derived 
| ſrom a topis, which could pot juſtly be admitted by any court. of judicature ; that all the privileges 
of the people were ſo far ſubordinate to royal prerogative, that in-caſes of neceiliry they might law- 


nacy of the people, might warrant this extraordinary exertion of - prerogative :: A principle, ic muſs 
be owned, very dangerous to national liberty, and ſuch as no lawyer ought to be allowed to plead... 
U . LEP BT WHEg Ws bo Gil he 
n bh 


fully bediſpenſed with. Such a doctrine may be tolerable, where the neceſſicy is ſuppoſed evident, 15 
| Xtreme, and inevitable. But the King thought, that a leſs neceſlity,. if it proceeded from the obſti- 


. 
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aà couſiderable barrier to the power, both legal and illegal, of the crown. Peace 
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„ the nation, u en e Gets u dh to be f tb 
prejudices and miſtakes. Such, or more ſevere,” were the ſentiments promoted 


by a great party in the nation: No'excuſe on the King's part, or alleviation, how- 
ever reaſonable, could be hearkened to or admitted: And to redrefs theſe grie - 


_ vanes, a parliament was i impatiently longed for; or any other incident, how- 


ever calamitous, which might ſecure the people againſt thoſe oppreſſions, which 


2E 1. 11 op ho reap ne Tr 


eher u. e 


Diſeontents in Scorland.——IntroduBBion of the canons and 4 
tumult at Edinburgb. Ide covenani. Alu general am. 
Epi ſcupacy aboliſhed ar. 4 pacification.——Renewal of the 


war. Fourth Engliſh parliament ——Diſſlution.———Diſcontents 
in England. Rout at en at — 


council of the peers, 


HE r. 
themſtlves, without regard to the conſtitution, ſcarce deſerve the name; 


| - Hor were they either burthenſome on the peoples properties, or any way ſhocking 


to the natural humanity of mankind. Even the taxation of ſhip-money, inde- 
pendent of the conſequences, was rather an advantage to the public; by the ju- 
dicious uſe, which the King made of the money, levied by that expedient. And 


cho) it was juſtly apprehended, that ſuch precedents, if patiently ſubmitted to, 


would end in a total diſuſe of parliaments, and in the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary 


authority: Charles dreaded no oppoſition from the people, who are not com- 
' monly much affected with conſequences, and require ſome ſtriking motive, to 


engage them into a reſiſtance of eſtabliſhed government. All eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs were ſettled by law and uninterrupted precedent z and the church was become 


too, induſtry, commerce, opulence ; nay, even juſtice and lenity of adminiſtra- 0 
tion, notwithſtanding ſome few exceptions ; All theſe were enjoyed by the 
people; and every other bleſſing of government, except liberty, or rather the 


cla exercſs of, Liber and in proper ſecuriy +. it ſeemed! probable, there 


+ Clarendon, p. 74. 75. May, p. 18. Warwick, p. 63 "jy 
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fans n long have continued on tbe ſame footing in England, had Chap. IV. 
it nat been for the neighbourhood of Scotland ; a country more turbulent, and 1637. 
' leſs diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion and obedience, It was from thence the commotions 
| firſt aroſe ; and *tis therefore time for us to return thither, and to give an account 
of the Gryation of that country. 


Tro! the pacific, and not unſkilful government of James, and the great au- Diſcontenis in 
thority, which he had acquired, had much allayed the feuds among the great Scotland. 
families, and had eſtabliſhed law and order throughout the kingdom; the Scots 
nobility were ſtill poſſeſſed of the chief power and influence over the people. 
| Their property was very extenſive; their hereditary juriſdictions and the feudal 
tenures increaſed their authority ; and the attachment of the gentry to the heads 
of families eſtabliſhed a kind of voluntary ſervitude under the chicftans. Beſides 
that long abſence had much looſened the King's connexion with the nobility, who 
reſided chiefly at their country ſeats; they were, in general, at this time, tho”. 
from ſlight cauſes, very much diſguſted with the court. Charles, from the na- 
tural piety or ſuperſtition of his temper, was extremely attached to the eccleſi- 
aſtics: And as it is natural for mea to perſuade themſelves, that their intereſt 
coincides with their inclination z he had eſtabliſhed it as a fixed maxim of po- 
licy, to increaſe the power and authority of that order. The prelates, he thought, 
eſtabliſhed regularity and diſcipline among the clergy ; the clergy inculcated obe- 
dience and loyalty among the .people : And as that rank of men had no ſeparate 
authority, and no dependance but on the crown; the royal power, it would ſeem, 
might, with the greateſt ſafery, be entruſted in their hands. Many of the pre- 
lates, therefore, he raiſed to the chief dignities of the ſtate ® :- Spotſwood, Arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews, was created chancellor : Nine of the biſhops were privy 
counſellors : The biſhop of Roſs aſpired to the office of treaſurer : Some of the 
prelates poſſeſſed places in the exchequer: And it was even endeavoured to re- 
vive the firſt inſtitution of the college of juſtice, and to ſhare equally between 
the clergy and laity the whole judicial authority T. Theſe advantages, which 
were poſſeſſed by the church, and which the biſhops did not always enjoy with 
ſuitable modeſty, diſguſted the haughty nobility, who, deeming themſelves fo 
much ſuperior in rank and quality to this new order of men, were diſpleaſed to 
find themſelves inferior in power and influence. Intereſt joined itſelf to ambi- 
tion; and begot a jealouſy, leſl the e piſcopal ſees, which, at the reformation, had 
been pillaged by the nobles, ſhould again be enriched at their expence. By a 
moſt uſeful and beneficent law, the impropriations had already been raviſhed 
from the great men: Power had been given to aſſign, to the impoveriſhed clergy, 
competent livings from the tythes of each pariſh : And what remained, the pro- 
prietor of the land was impowered to purchaſe at a low valuation 1. The King 


® Ruſhw. vol. ij. p. 386. May, p. 29. + Guthry's Mem. p. 14. Burnet's Mem. p. 29, 30- 
t King's Declaration, p. 7. Franklyn, p. 611, 5 
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likewiſe; warranted by antient law and praftice, had declared for: a general re- 
ſumption of all crown - lands, alienated by his predeceſſors; and tho he took no 
ſtep towards the execution of this project, the very 1 to AN 25 188 had ; 
excited jealouſy and diſcontent *. | 
_ NorwiTasTAnDinG the tender regard, lich Charles "MN to * whole 

church, he had been able in Scotland, to acquire only the affection of the ſupe- 
rior rank among the clergy. The miniſters; in general, equalled, if not exceed- 


ed the nobility, in their prejudices againſt the court, againſt the prelates, and 


againſt epiſcopal authority +. Tho? the eſtabliſhment of the hierarchy might 


- ſeem advantageous to the inferior clergy, both as it erected dignities, to which 


all of them might aſpire, and as it beſtowed a luftre on the whole body, and 
allured men of family into it; theſe views had no influence on the Scots eccle- 
ſiaſtics. In the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds, there was another citcum- 
ſtance which drew conſideration, and counter - balanced power and riches, the 

uſual foundations of diſtinction among men; and that was, the fervour of piety, 


and the rhetoric, however barbarous, of religious lectures and diſcourſes.” Checked 


by the prelates in the licence of. preaching, the clergy regarded epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion both as a tyranny and an uſurpation, and maintained a parity among eccleſi- 
aſtics to be a divine privilege, which no human law could alter or infringe. 
While ſuch ideas prevailed, the moſt moderate exerciſe of authority would have 
given diſguſt much more, that extenſive power, which the King's indulgence 
encouraged the prelates to aſſume. The juriſdiction of preſbyreries, ſynods, and 
other democratical courts was, in a manner, aboliſhed by the biſhops ; and the 
general aſſembly itſelf had not been ſummoned for ſeveral-years T. A new oath 
was arbitrarily exacted of intrants, by which they ſwore to obſerve the articles 
of Perth, and ſubmit to the licurgy and canons. And io a word, the whole ſyſ- 
tem of church government, during a courſe of thirty years, had been en 44 
means of the innovations introduced by James and Charles. 


Tux people, under the influence of the nobility and clergy, could not fail to 
partake of the diſcontents, which prevailed among theſe two orders; and where 
'real grounds of complaint were wanting, they greedily laid hold of imaginary 
ones. The ſame horror againſt popery, with which the Engliſh puritans were poſ- 
ſeſſed, was obſervable among the populace in Scotland ; and among theſe, who 
were more uncultivated and uncivilized, ſeemed rather to be inflamed into a higher 
degree of ferocity. The genius of religion, which prevailed with the court and 
prelacy, was of an oppoſite nature; and having ſome affinity with the Romiſh wor- 
ſhip, led them to mollify, as much as poſſible, the ſevere prejudices, and to 


ſpeak of the catholics in more charitable language, and with more recondling ex- 


® King's Doclaraion, 5.6. | + Burners Mem 20 30 | t May, p. 29. 
preſſions. 
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| preſtions. . From his foundation, 'a\panic fear of popery was eaſily raifed ; and Chap. IV. 
every new ceremony or ornament, introduced into divine ſervice, was part of that 37 


- great myſtery of iniquity, which, from the encouragement of the King and the 
biſhops, was to overſpread the nation. The few innovations, which James had 
made, were conſidered as preparatives to this grand deſigny and the farther alcera- 
tions, attempted by Charles, were repreſented as a plain declaration of his intentions. 
Thro' the whole courſe of this reign, nothing had more fatal influence, in both 
kingdoms, than this groundleſs apprehenſion, which, with ſo much induſtry, was 
| Propagated, and with ſo. much credulity. was embraced by all ranks of men. | 
 Am1DsrT. theſe dangerous complaints and terrors of religious grievances, the 
| 9 and eccleſiaſtical privileges of the nation nn and wich ſome rea- | 
tons, nat to be altogether free from invaſion. - 
Tun eſtabliſhment: of the web eue by Jamaal ts any hai 
| 3 ſeemed a confiderable encroachment of the crown ; and erected the moſt 
dangerous and arbitrary of all courts; by a method equally dangerous and arbi- 
trary. All the ſteps towards the ſettlement of epiſcopacy had indeed been/taken 
with conſent of I The articles of Perth were confirmed in 162 1: In 
à general ratification of every eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
R But all — had leſs authority with the nation, as they were 
known to have paſſed contrary to the ſentiments even of thoſe who: vated for 
them, and were in reality extorted by the authority and importunity of the ſo- 
vereign. The means, however, which both James and Charles had employed, 
in order to influence the parliament, were intirely regular : and no reaſonable 
pretence had been afforded for repreſenting theſe laws as null or invalid. 

Bur there prevailed among the greateſt part of the nation another principle, 
of the moſt important and moſt dangerous conſequence, and which, if Sar 
e intirely the validity of all ſuch ſtatutes. The eccleſiaſtical authority 
| was ſuppoſed to be totally independent of the civil z and no act of parliament, 
nothing but the conſent of the church itſelf, was repreſented as ſufficient ground 
for the introduction of any change in religious worſhip or diſcipline, . And tho 
James had obtained the vote of aſſemblies for receiving epiſcopacy and his new 
rites ; it muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch irregularities. had prevailed in conſtituting 
theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, and ſuch. violences in conducting them, that there were 
ſome grounds for deny ing the authority of all their acta. Charles, ſenſible, that an 
 Extorted conſent, attended with ſuch invidious circumſtances, would rather be pre- 
judicial to his meaſures, had intirely laid aſide the uſe of aſſemblies, and was 
reſolved, in conjunction with the biſhops, to govern the church by an authority, 
„„ fully —— ind d which ann un- 
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Tut King's great aim was to compleat the work, apply hagen by bis fe- 
ther; to eſtabliſh diſcipline upon a regular fyſtem of canons, to introduce a k- 
turgy into public worſhip, and to render the eceleſiaſtical government of all his 


kingdoms entirely regular and uniform. Some views of policy might move him 


to this undertaking : A es wor | Wannen 
of zeal and conſcience. 


Introduftion Tut canons for eſtabliſhing ecchifafticat juriſdiftion ware -promalanced in 
of the canons 2635 and were received by the nation, tho* without much 


ppearing'oppoli- 


and litargy. tion, yet with great inward apprehenſion and difcontent. Men felt diſpleaſure, 


at ſeeing the royal authority highly exalced by them, and [repreſented us abſo- 
jute und uncontroulable· They ſaw theſe ſpeculative principles reduced to prac- 
tice, and a whole body of eceleſiaſtical las eſtabliſmed, without any previous c- 
ſent either of church or ſtate T. They dreaded, that, by a parity of reaſon, like 
arbitrary authority, from like pretences and principles, would be aſſumed in civil 
matters: They remarked, that the delicate boundaries, which ſeparate church 
and ſtate, were already paſſed, and many eivil ordinances eſtabliſhed by the ca- 
— under colour of ecclcſiaſtical inſtitutions : And they were apt to deride 
the negligence, with which theſe important edicts had beeo compiled; when they 


wund, that the new liturgy or fervice-book uns- er where, 3 | 
 nalties, enjoined by them, tho it had nor yet been compoſed or publiſhed g. Ie 


was, however, ſoon expected 3 and in the reception-of it, as the people e al- 
-ways moſt affected by what is external © eee ene e 
ended, that the chief difficulty would conſiſt. 


Tus liturgy, Which the King, from enn be aud. 
«was copied from that of England: But left a ſervile imitation might bock the 


pride of his antient kingdom, u very few alterations, in order to fave ap 
were made in it; and in that ſhape it was'tranfinitted to the bilhops at Edin- 


*burgh 1. But the Scots had” univerſally entertained notion, that, tho“ riches 


and worldly glory had been ſhared r fo Vita with a ſparing hand, they could | 


- boaſt of ſpiritual treaſures more abundant and more genuine, than were enjoyed 


by any nation under heaven. Even their fouthern neighbours, they thought, 
tho? ſeparated from Rome, Mill retained a great tincture of the primitive pollu- 
tion z and their liturgy was repreſented as a ſpecies of maſs, tho" with ſome leſs = 
ſhow and embroidery $. Great prejudices, therefore, were entertained againſt 
it, even conſidered in itſelf; much more, when regarded as a preparative, which 
was ſoon to introduce into Scotland all the abominations of popery. And as the 


very few alterations, which diſtinguiſhed the new licurgy from the Engliſh, 


+ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 106. 4 1. p. og. 1 King's Decl. . 18. May, p. 32. 
{ King's Decl. p. 20. a 
hs | emed 


3 e * 
eee, eee 
gle wan gate dee FR. 

rn wn the drt reading of the fer- 
vice in Edinburgh © But-in-arder to judge more ſurely. of mens diſpoſitions, the 
council delayed the matter, till the 23d of July t and they even gave notice, 
the Sunday before, of their intention to commence the uſe of the new liturgy. 
A no conſiderable ſymptoms of diſcontent ' appeared, they thought, that they 
might ſafely proceed in their purpoſe Þ ; and accordingly, in the cathedral church 
af St. Gylez, the dean of Edinburgh, arrayed in his ſurplice, began the ſervice; 
the biſhop bimſelf, and many of the privy council being preſent. But no ſooner Tumult at 
had the dean opened the book, than a multitude of the mcaneſt ſort, moſt of Edinburgh 
them women, clapping their hands, curſing, and crying out, A pope! 4 pope! 
_ entichrift! Slane bim! raiſed ſuch a tymule, that it was i S 

the ſervice. The biſhop, mounting the pulpit, in order to appeaſe the popu 
lace, had a ſtool thrown at him: The council were inſulted: 1 F at wick 
difficulty, chat the magiſtrates were able, partly by authority, partly by force, 

to expel the rabble, and to ſhut the doors againſt them. The tumuk, however, 

Rill continued without: Stones were thrown at the doors and windows: And 

when. the ſervice was @aded, the biſhop, going home, was attacked, and narrowly 
eſcaped from. the hands of the enraged multicude. In the afternoon, the Lord 

privy ſeal, becauſe he carried the biſhop in his coach, was ſo pelted with ſtones, 
and hooted at with execrations, and preſſed upon by the eager populace, that, if 

his ſervants, ul algo A pig lg ng the biſhop bad run the 

utmoſt hazard of his life J. | 


Tue „6!!! bas ab a ae had 

been inſtigated by ſome of higher condition, yet no proof of it could ever be pro- 
_ duced; and every one ſpake with diſapprobation of the licentiouſneſs of the 
giddy multitude 5. It was not thought fafe, however, to hazard a new inſult 
by any new attempt to read the liturgy z. and the populace ſeemed, for the time, 
to be appeaſed and ſatisfied. But it being known, that the King ſtill perſevered 
in his intentions of impoſing that mode of worthip, men fortified themſelves ſtill 
farther in their prejudices againſt itz and great multitudes reforced to Edin- 
| burgh, in order to oppoſe the introduction of ſo hated a novelty J. It was not 1 
long before. they broke out inte the moſt violent diſorder. | The bilbopof . . 


+ Burnet, Mew. p. 31. Roſh. vol. ii. p. 396. May, p. 31. ah of 
18 p. 22. Cluendos, vol. p- 108. Ruſh. vol. ii. p 367. 
*} King's Decl. p- 23, 24, 25. Ruſtrw. vol. ii. p. 388. 
King's Decl. p. 26. 30. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 109. 
q King's Decl. p. 32, Ruſby. vol. ii. p. 400. 
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« loway was attacked in the ſtreets, and chaced ints the clatriber' where the er 8 


council was fitting. The council itſelf was befieged and violently attacked: 


The town - council met with the ſame fate: and nothing could have ſaved the 


lives of all of them, but their application to ſome popular lords, who protected 
them, and diſperſed the multitude. In this ſedition;" the actors were of ſome 


better condition than rn nie _ er wee, e adn 44 


countenance them 7. REA e v6; 
ALL men, however, deg Seien und 0 nn * en hi oppotides: 


to the religious innovations, introduced into the Kingdom. Petitions to the” = 


council were ſigned and preſented by perſons of the higheſt quality: The women 
took party, and, as is uſual, with great violence: The clergy, every where, 


loudly declaimed againſt popery and the liturgy, which they repreſented as the 
ſame : The pulpits reſounded with vehement invectives againſt antichriſt: And 


the populace, who firſt oppoſed the ſervice, was often compared to Balaam's afs,”" 


an animal, in itſelf, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, but whoſe mouth had been opened by 
the Lord; to the admiration of the whole world + In ſhort, fanaticiſm mingling : 
with faction, private intereſt with the ſpirit of liberty, aper A 28 
all hands, of the moſt dangerous inſurrection and diſorder. 

Tux primate, a man of wiſdom and moderation, who þ all along wie i to |; 
the introduction of the liturgy, repreſented to the King the ſtate of the nation: 
The Earl of Traquaire, Lord treaſurer, ſer out for London, in order to lay the 
matter more fully before him: Every circumſtance, whether the condition of Eng- 
land or of Scotland was conſidered, ſhould have engaged him to deſiſt from fo 
hazardous an atempt : Yet was Charles inflexible: In his whole conduct of this 
affair, there appeared no marks of the good ſenſe, with which he was undoubtedly 
endowed: A lively inſtance of that ſpecies of character, ſo frequently to be met 
with; lo ee are found parts and judgment in every diſcourſe and opinion; 
in many actions, indiſeretion and imprudence. Mens views of things are the 
reſult of their underſtanding alone: Their conduct ee 1 m_ erpncgady 5 
pores: their temper, and their paſſions. 


To ſo violent a combination ef a whole kingdom, Charles 3 


vo — * oppoſe but à proclamation; in which he pardoned all paſt offences, and exhorted 


the people to be more obedient for the future, and to ſubmit peaceably to the uſe 


of the liturgy. + This proclamation was inſtantly encountered with a public pro- 


teſtation, preſented by the Earl of Hume and Lord Lindeſey : And this was 
the firſt time, that men of quality had appeared in any violent act of oppoſition J. 
But this proved a criſis. The inſurrection, which had been advancing by. gra- 


+ King's Decl. p. 35, 36, de. Ruſh, vol. l p. 404+ 2 King's Decl. 5. 3. 
| King's Decl. 47, 48, Ke. Guthry, p. 28, May, p. 37. N ja 


* 


— — No diſorder, however, attend - 
cd it. On the contrary, a new order immediately took place. Four tables, as 
they were called, were formed in Edinburgh. One conſiſted of nobility,” ano- 
ther of gentry,” a third of miniſters, a fourth of burgeſſes. The table of gentry 
was divided into many ſubordinate” tables, according to their different counties. 


In the hands' of the four tables, the whole authority of the kingdom was placed. 
ä Orders were iſſued by them, and every where obeyed, with the utmoſt regula- 


CHARLES 21 3 


Chap. IV. 
1638. 
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Cova ANT. 


Tunis me covenant conſiſted firſt of a dition of popery, basiy The coye- 
ſigned by James in his youth, and compoſed of many invectives, * e von 
flame the minds of men againſt their fellow creatures, whom heaven has enjoined 


them to cheriſh and to love. There followed a bond of union, by which the 
ſubſcribers obliged themſelves to reſiſt religious innovations, and to defend each 


other againſt-all oppoſition whatever: And all this, for the greater glory of God, 
and the greater honour and advantage of their King and-country . All ranks 


and conditions, all ages and ſexes, flocked to the ſubſcription of this covenant : 


Few, in their judgment, diſapproved of itz and ſtill fewer dared openly to con- 


demn it. The King's miniſters and counſellors themſelves were, moſt of them, 
ſeized by the general contagion. And none but rebels to God, and traitors to 
their country, it was tc would n n from o ſalutary and 
ſo pious a combination. +. | | 


Tan Geese the” cruel, the js wet Philip, a with all the 


terrors of a Spaniſh inquiſition, was ſcarcely, during the preceding century, op- 


poſed in the Low Countries with more determined fury, than was now, by the June. 


Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, attended with his inoffenſive liturgy. 


Tus King began to apprehend” the conſequences. He ſent the Marqueſs of | 


Hamilton, as commiſſioner, with authority to- treat with the covenanters. He 
required the covenant to be renounced and recalled : And he thought, that on 
his part he had made very ſatisfactory conceſſions, when he offered to ſuſpend 
the canons and the liturgy, till, in a fair and legal way, they could be received; 
and ſo to model the high commiſſion, that it ſhould no longer give offence to 


| his ſubjects J. Such general declarations could not well give content to any, 


much leſs to thoſe who carried ſo much higher their pretenſions. The covenan- 


ters found themſelves ſeconded by the zeal of the whole nation. Above ſixty | 


thouſand people were aſſembled in a tumultuous manner about Edinburgh. 


+ Clarendon, vol. i, p. 111. Ruſby, vol. ii. p 734. 


t King's Decl. p. 57, 58. Ruſty. vol. il. p. 734. om p. 38. 
| Ruſhy, vol. ii, p. 754, &c. | 
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tents in E. 
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Charles poſiefſed no regular forces in either of his kingdoms. nn 
ngland,. cho? ſecret, were believed ſo violent, that the King, it was 


thought, would find it very difficult to emploꝶ in fuch a cauſe the power of that 


nation. The more, therefore, the popular lender in Scotland conſidered their 


ſituation, the leſs apprebenſions did they entertain of royal power, and the more 


rigorouſly did they inſiſt on intire fatisfaftion. Ia anſwer to Hamikon's. demand 
of renouncing the covenaat, they plainly rold him, that they would fooner re- 
nounce their baptiſm +. Aud che miniſters invited the commiſſioner himſelf to 


| ſabſcribe itz by informing him, With what peace and comfort it had filled the 


* hearts of all God's people; what reſolutions and beginnings of reformation of 


<< manners were ſenſibly perceived in all parts of the nation, above any meaſure 


2 before found or could have expected ;, bow great glory the 
„Lord had rg e eee eee e eee 
make Scotland a bleſſed kingdom r. 
Haut ron returned to London: die te e e ee 
conceſſions, to Edinburgh: Returned again to London; and w immediately 
ſent back with ſtill more ſatisfactory conceſſions. The King was now willing 


we Sept. intirely to aboliſh the canons, the liturgy, and che high-commiſſion-court. . He 


was even reſolved to limit extremely the power of the biſhops, and was content, if, 
on any terms, he could retain that order in the church of Scotland j. And to 
enſure all theſe gracious offers, he gave Hamilton authority to ſummon firſt an 
aſſembly, then a parliament, where every national grievance might be redreſſed 
and remedied. Theſe ſucceſſive” conceſſions of the King, which yet came ſtill 
ſhort of the riſing demands of the malecontents, diſcovered his own weakneſs, en- 
couraged their inſolence, and gave no ſatisfaction. The offer, however, of an 
aſſembly and a parliament, in which they expected to be ine maſters, was very 


willingly embraced by all the covenanters. 


CHaARLEs, perceiving what advantage his enemies had reaped from ens: = 
nant, reſolved to have a covenant on his ſide; and he ordered one to be drawn 
up for that purpoſe. It conſiſted of the ſame violent renunciation of popery 
above-mentioned which, tho' the King did not approve of it, he thought. it ſafeſt 


to adopt, in order to remove all the ſuſpicions, entertained againſt him. As the 


covenantert, in their bond of-mutual defence againſt all oppoſition, had been care 


ful not to except the King 1 Charles had formed a bond, which was annexed to 


this renunciation, and which expreſſed the ſubſcribers duty and loyalty to his Ma- 
zeſty $. But the covenanters, perceiving, that this new covenant was only meant 


11 and divide chem, received it with the uemolt ſcorn and deteſtation. 


+ King's Dec). p. 87. t King's Decl. p. 88. Rater wel ee | 
| King's Dok. p. 137. Ruſhw. vol. li. p. 762, . . 140, &c, And 0 


ns 1 


Aae len thay proceeded 10.che modeling the future ally from Ol. I. 


which ſuch: great atchievements were expected +. 


| Tux genius of that religion, F and which, r 


day, was ſecretly gaining ground in England, was far from inculcating deference ©® 
and ſubmiſſion to the eccleſiaſtics, merely as ſuch: Or rather, by nouriſhing in | 
every individual, the higheſt raptures and extaſies of devotion, it conſecrated, in 
a manner, every individual, and. in his own eyes, beſtowed a character on him, 
much ſuperior ta what forms and ceremonious inſtitutions could alone confer. 
The clergy of Scotland, tho* ſuch a tumult was excited about religious worſhip 
and diſcipline, were both poor, and in ſmall numbers; nor ate they, in gene- 
ral, to be conſidered, at leaſt in the beginning, as the ringleaders of the ſedi- 
tion, which was raiſed on their account. On the contrary, the laity, appre- 
hending,; from ſeveral inſtances, which occurred, a fpirit of moderation in that 
order, reſolved to domineer intirely in the aſſembly, which was ſummoned, and 
EI eee e e . were them- 
W e 

Tr had been uſual, before the eftablifhmenc of 8 for each preſbytery 
eo E wo ebe aſſembly, beſides two or three miniſters, one lay · commiſſioner jj ; 
and, as all the burroughs and univerſities ſent likewiſe commiſſioners, the lay- 

members, in that eccleſiaſtical court, very nearly equalled the eccleſiaſtics. Not 
only this inſtitution, wbich James, -apprehenſive of zcal in the laity, had aboliſhed, 
was now revived by the covenanters: They glſo intfoduced an innovation, which 
ſerved ſtill farther to reduce the clergy to ſubjection. By an edict of the tables, 
whoſe authority was ſupreme, an elder, from each pariſh, was ordered to at- 
tend the preſbytery, and to give bis vote in the choice both of the commiſſioners 
und miniſteras, who · ſnould be deputed to the aſſembly. As it is not uſual for the 
miniſters, who are put in the liſt of candidates, to claim a vote, the whole elec - 
- ions, by that means, fell into the hands of the lay: The maſt furious of all 
ranks were choſen: And the more to overawe the clergy, a new device was 
fallen upon, of chuſing, to every commiſſioner, four or five lay · aſſeſſora, who, 
tho they could N interpoſe with their counſel and autho- 
rity in the aſſembly 5. 


rr beſides a en cen «18 of Nor. 


all the nobility and gentry of any family — either ac mem- 
„ n e be ee 


+ ede vol. i. 5. 772 1 King's Decl. p. 188, 169. Rufhw. vol. ii. p. 761, 

} A preſbytery in Scotland is an inferior eccleliaſtical court, the ſame which was afterwards called a 
| claſſis in England, and is compoſed of the clergy of the neighbouring paziſhes, to the number com- 
monly of be:ween twelve and twenty. | 
i $ King's Decl. p. 1 4 191. 290. Guthry, p. 39, Ac. | es 
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the covenanters, could here meet with no manner of oppoſition. A firm deter- 
mination had been entered into, of utterly aboliſhing epiſcopacy; and as a pre- 
parative to it, there was laid before the preſbytery of Edinburgh, and ſolemnly 


read in all the churches of the kingdom, an accuſation againſt the biſhops, as 
guilty, all of them, of hereſy, ſimony, bribery, perjury, cheating, inceſt, adul- 
tery, fornication, common ſwearing, ' drunkenneſs, gaming, breach of the ſab- 


bath, and every other crime, which had occurred to the accuſers +, The biſhops 
ſent a proteſt, declining the authority of the aſſembly ; the commiſſioner too 


£ proteſted againſt that court; as illegally conſtituted and elected; and, in his Ma- 


Epiſcopacy 
aboliſhed. 


1639. 


jeſty's name, diſſolved it. This meaſure was foreſeen, and little regarded. The 
court ſtill continued to fit, and to finiſh their buſineſs $. All the acts of afſembly, 


ſince the acceſſion of James to the crown of England, were, upon pretty reaſon- 


able grounds, declared null and invalid. The acts of parliament, which affected 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, were ſuppoſed, on that very account, to have no manner of 
authority. And thus epiſcopacy, the high-commiſſion, the articles of Perth, 
the canons, and the liturgy, were . aboliſhed and declared unlawful: And the 


whole fabric, -which James and Charles, in a long courſe of years, had been 


rearing with ſo much care and policy, fell at once to the ground. The cove- 
nant likewiſe was ordered to 1 ans mis e one, ee, __ of excommu- 
nication |: 


Tur 8 of * eccleſiaſtical upon. by 4 power was the old. pref. 


byterian principle, which had been 'zealouſly/ adopted at the reformation, and 


which, tho' James and Charles had obliged the church publicly to diſclaim it, 
had been ſecretly adhered to by all ranks of people. It was commonly aſked, 
whether Chriſt or the King was ſuperior: And as the anſwer ſeemed! obvious, 
it was inferred, that the aſſembly, being Chriſt's council, was ſuperior, in all 
ſpiritual matters, to the parliament, which was only the King's. But as the 
covenanters were ſenſible, that this conſequence, tho' it ſeemed to them irre- 
fragable, would not be aſſented to by the King; it became requiſite to main- 
tain their religious tenets by military force, and not to truſt entirely to ſuper- 


natural affiſtance, of which, however, they held themſelves well affured; They 


caſt their eyes on all fides, waned and « 1 n nenn wy quence onal 


Ma B74 IR A NPPurt. 1 ao e 


Arran France and Holland: had met Nw a a againſt Spain, wy 
framed treaty of partition, by which they were to conquer and to divide be- 
tween ghem the low country-provinces, England was invited to preſerve a neu- 
trality between the n parties, while the French and Dutch ſhould at- 


| 1 Kiog's Decl. K 218. . _ I May, p. 44 
A p. 31. 


uch 
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* maritime towns of Flanders. But the King replied to ** the 


French ambaſſador, who opened the propoſal, that he had a ſquadron ready, 
and would croſs: the ſeas, if neceſſary, e ee, eee reg em or 


der to prevent theſe projected conqueſts. This anſwer, which proves, that 


Charles, Ae be ned bie ais wich an- Impradia candor, had, at laſt, 
acquired a juſt idea of national intereſt, irritated extremely Cardinal Richelieu; 
and in revenge, that politic and enterprizing miniſter carefully fomented the firſt 
commotions in Scotland, and ſecretly ſupplied the covenanters with money and 
arms, in order to encourage them in their oppoſition againſt their ſovereign. 
Bur the chief reſource of the Scots malecontents, was in themſelves, and in 
their own vigour and ability. No regular eſtabliſhed commonwealth could take 
juſter meaſures, or execute them with greater promptitude, than did this tumul- 
tuous combination, inflamed with bigotry for religious trifles, and faction with- 
out a reaſonable object. The whole kingdom was, in a manner, engaged ; and 
the men of greateſt ability, ſoon acquired the aſcendant, which their family-in- 
| tereſt enabled them to maintain. The Earl of Argyle, tho he long ſeemed to 
temporize, had, at laſt, embraced the covenant, and he breame the chief- leader 
of that party: A- man. equally ſupple and inflexible, cautious and determined, 
and entirely qualified to make a figure a factious and turbulent period. 
The Earls of Rothes, Caſſils, Montroſe, Lothian, the Lords Lifideſey, Loudon, 
Yeſter, Balmerino, diſtinguiſhed themſclves in that party. Many Scots officers- 


had acquired reputation in the German ware, particularly. under. Guſtavus ; and War. 


theſe were invited qver to aſſiſt their country in her preſent neceſſity. The com- 
mand was WF to Leſly, a ſoldier of experience and ability. Forces were 
regularly inliſted and diſciplined. Arms were commiſſioned and imported from 
foreign countries. A few caſtles, which belonged to the King, being unprovided 
of victuals, ammunition, and garriſons, were ſoon ſeized, And the whole country, 
except a ſmall part, where the Marqueſs of Huntley ſtill adhered to the King, being 


in the covenanters hands, was, in a. e time, ane, poſture 


of defence . 
Tun ane of Leith were begun and pes on wh ** 0 


Beſides the inferior ſort, and thoſe who laboured for pay, incredible numbers of 
volunteers, even noblemen and gentlemen, put their hand to the work, and 


deemed the moſt abject employment to be dignified by the ſanctity of the cauſe. 
Women too, of rank and condition, forgetting the delicacy of their ſex, and the 
decorum of their character, were intermingled wi. h the loweſt rabblez and car- 
ried, on their ſhoulders, the rubbiſh, requiſite for compleating the fortifications f. 
We muſt not omit another auxiliary of the covenanters, and no inconliderable 
one; a propheteſs, who was much followed and admired by all ranks of people. 


* Mem. @Eftrades, vol. i + May, p. 49. t Guthry's Mem. p. 46. 
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Oba iy, Mer ande Michelſon, a woman full of: whimfies; partly byſterieal, 


e g with a zealous concern fog the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline oi 

preſbyterians. She ſpoke only at certain times, and had oſtem intertuptibns 
3 But when ſhe began to renew her ecſtaſies, warning of the 
happy event was conveyed over the whole country, thouſands crowded: about her 
houſe, and every word, which ſhe uttered, was received with venerationy as the 
moſt ſacred oracles. The covenant was her perpetual theme. The true, genuine 


_ covenant, ſhe ſaid, was ratified in heaven: The King's covenant was an invention. 
of Satan: When ſhe 9 ng of Chriſt, ſhe commonly calted' him by the name of 


the covenanting Jeſus. Rollo, a popular preacher, and zealous covenanter, was 
her great favourite; and payed her, on his part, no leſs veneration. Being deſired 


by the ſpectatora to pray: with her, and ſpeak to her, he anſwered 3 That hne 


durſt not, and that eee g regs" ons 4 Nene 
Chriſt was ſpeaking in her “ ““ 

CARL ES had agreed to reduce epiſcopal e much t it n 0 
longer have been of any ſervice to ſupport the crown ; and this facrifice of his 
own intereſt he was willing to make, in order to obtain public peace and tran- 
quillity. But he could not conſent entirely to aboliſh an order; which he eſteemed 
as eſſential to the being of a chriſtian church, as his Scots ſubjects thought 
it incompatible with that ſacred inſtitution. This narrowneſs of mind, if we 


vould be impartial, we muſt either blame or excuſe equally on both ſides; and 
thereby anticipate, by a little reflection, that judgment, which time, by intro- 


| ducing new fubjests of controverſy,” will undoubtedly render, quite familiar to 


poſterity. 

So great was Charles's avetfidn to violent and ſanguinary moaſures, and fo. 
ſtrong his affection to his native kingdom, that, it is probable, the conteſt in 
his breaſt would be nearly, equal between theſe laudable paſſions, and his attach - 
ment to the hierarchy. The latter affectſon, however, prevailed for. the time, 
and made him haften thoſe military. preparations, which he had projected for 
ſubduing the refractory ſpirit of the Scots nation. By regular œeonomy, he 
had not only paid all the debts contracted during the Spaniſh and French wars;. 
but had amaſſed a ſum of 200,000 pounds, which he reſerved for any ſudden. 
exigency. The Queen had great intereſt with the catholics, both from the ſym- 
pathy of religion, and from the favours. and indulgences, which ſhe had been able 
to procure them. She now employed her credit, and perſuaded them, that it was. 


_ reaſonable to give large contributions, as a-mark of their duty to the King, du- 


nog this urgent neceſſity T. A conſiderable ſupply was gained by this means; to 
the great ſcandal of the puritans, who were mightily. offended * 


6. King's Declaration at large, p. 227. Burnet's Memoirs of Hamiltoo. . 
 þ Ruſby, vol. ili. p. and Franklyn, p. 269, 255 _ 
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Cnantzs's fleet was formidable and well "RE? Having put 5000 254. 
forces on buard; he entruſted it to the Marqueſs of Hamilton, who had orders to 
_ fail to the frith of Forth, and to cauſe à diverſion in'the forces of the malecon- 
rents. An army was levied of near 20,000 foot, and above 3000 horſe, and 
was put under the command of the Earl of Arundel, a Nodleman'of great fa- 
mily, but celebrated neither for military nor political abilities. The Earl of 


Eſſex, a man of ſtrict honour, and extremely popular, eſpecially among the ſol- 


diery, was appointed lieutenant+generat : The Earl of Holland was general of 
the horſe.” The King himſelf joined the army, and he ſummoned all the peers 
of England to attend him. The whole had the appearance of a ſplendid court, 
rather than of a military artnament 3/ and in this ſituation, e 
; eee, the camp artived at Berwiek . 


Tun Scots army was as numerous as that of the King, but inferior i in caval- 


t. The offers had more reputation and experience ; ind the ſoldiers, tho. un- 


diſtiplined and ill armed, were animated, as well by the national averſion to Eng- 
land and the dread of becoming pn province to their old enemy, as by an unſur- 
mountable fervour of religion. e pulpirs had extremely aſſiſted the officers in 
levying recruits, and had thundered out anarhemas upon all thoſe who went not 
out to affift the Lord againſt the mighty +. Yet fo prudent were the leaders of the 
malecontenta, thut they immediately ſent very ubm meſſages to the King, 
| IE us de IE AE eue beg. 


 CnarLes knew, that the force of the covenatiters was conſiderable, their ſpi- 


dun high; their zeal furious; and as they were not yet daunted by any ill ſucceſs, 
no reaſonable terms could be expected from them. With regard therefore to a 


2 ar others ſhould give vhite © 


29th May. 


treaty, great difficulties oeturred on both ſides. Should he ſubmit to the preten- 


_  fiong of the malecomtents ; beſides that the prelacy muſt be ſacrificed to their re- 
ligious prejudices z ſuch a check would be given to regal authority, which had, 


very lately, and with much difficulty, been thoroughly eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 


that he muſt expect, fbr ever after, to retain, in that kingdom, no more than the 
8 of majeſty. The great men, having proved, by ſo ſenſible a trial, 
the impotence of Jaw and prerogative, would return to their former licentiouſ- 
neſs: The preachers would retain their innate arrogance : And the people, unpro- 
tected by juſtice, would recognize no other authority, than that which they 


wound to domineer over them. England alſo, it was much to be feared, would 


imitate ſo bad an example; and having already a ſtrong propenſity. towards re- 
publican/ and puritanical factions, would expect, by the ſame ſeditious practices, 


| ® Clarendon, el. p. 115, 116, 117. + Barnet! Menioin' of Hamilton, 
| G 82 | to 
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to attain the ſame indulgence. To advance ſo far, without, bringing the rebels to 
a total ſubmiſſion, at leaſt to reaſonable. eee to ene in all 
future time, an impunity for rebellion. | 

05 the other band, Charles conſidered, that 3 a never mak cs: 
any of his anceſtors, ſo united, and ſo animated in its own. defence; and yet 
had often been able to foil or elude. the force of England, combined heartily in 
one cauſe, and enured by long practice to the uſe of arms. Ho much greater 
difficulty ſhould he find, at preſent, to ſubdue by violence a people, enflamed 
with religious prejudices z. while he could only oppoſe to them a nation, ener- 
vated by long peace, and lukewarm in his ſervice; or what was more to be 
feared, many of them engaged in the ſame; party with the enemy v. Should the 
war be only protracted beyond a ſummer z (and who could expect to finiſn it in 
that period ?) his treaſure would fail him, and, for ſupply, he muſt have recourſe 
to an Engliſh parliament, whom, by fatal experience, he had ever found: more 
ready to eneroach on the prerogatives, than to aid the neceſſities, of the crown. 
And what if he receive a defeat from the rebel army? This misfortune was far 
from impoſſible, , They were engaged in a national cauſe, and Rrongly actuated 
by. miſtaken principles. His army was retained entirely by pay, and looked 
on the quarrel with the ſame indifference, which naturally belongs to mercenary 
troops, without poſſeſſing the diſcipline, by which ſuch, troops are commonly di- 
ſinguiſhed, And the conſequences. of a defeat, while Scotland was enraged 
and England diſcantented, were ſo dreadful, Hogs mares ſhould a, him 
to venture it. 
I x is evident, that Charles, by es and ps ver had e himſelf 
to ſuch a ſituation, that, whatever ſide he embraced, his errors muſt be.danger- 
ous: No wonder, therefore, he was in great perplexity. But he did infinitely 
_ worſe, than embrace'the worſt party: For, properly ſpeaking, he embraced no - 
party at all. He concluded a ſudden pacification, in which it was ſtipulated, That 
he ſhould withdraw his fleet and army; that, within eight and forty hours, the 
Scots ſhould diſmiſs their forces ; that the King's forts ſhould be reſtored to 
him; his authority acknowledged and a general aſſembly and a parliament be 
immediately ſummoned, in order to compoſe all differences t. What were the 
reaſons, which engaged the King to admit ſuch ſtrange articles of peace, it is in 
vain to enquire: For there could be pong, The cauſes of that event may admit 
of a more eaſy explication. _ 

Tax malecontents had been very os in repreſenting to | the Engliſh, 
the grievances under which Scotland laboured, and the ill councils, which had 
deen ſuggeſted to their ſovereign, Their liberties, they ſaid, were invaded : 


» vol. il. y. 936. + Ruſby. vol. it), p. 945. $2 
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The prerogatives of the crown extended beyond all former precedent : Tegal 
courts erected: The hierdrchy exalted at the expence of national privileges: And 
ſo many new ſuperſtitions introduced by the haughty tyrannical prelates, as begot 
a Juſt ſuſpicion, that a project was ſeriouſly formed for the reſtoration of popery. | 
The King's conduct, ſurely, in Scotland, had been, in every thing, except in e- 
ſtabliſhing the eccleſiaſtical canons, more legal and juſtifiable, than in England;; 
yet was there ſuch a general reſemblance in the complaints of both kingdoms, 
that the Engliſh readily aſſented to all the repreſentations of the Scots malecon- 
tents, and believed that nation to have been driven, by oppreſſion, into the vio- 
| lent councils, which they had embraced. So far, therefore, from being willing 
to ſecond the King in ſubduing the free ſpirits of the Scots they rather pitied that 
unhappy people, who had been reduced to thoſe extremities: And they thought, 
that the example of ſuch neighbours, as well as their aſſiſtance, might, ſome 
time, be advantageous to England, and encourage her to recover, by a vigorous 
effort, her-violated laws and liberties. © The gentry and nobility, who, without 
attachment to the court, without command in the army, attended in great num- 
bers the Engliſh camp, greedily ſeized, and propagated, and gave authority to 
' theſe ſentiments : A retreat, very little honourable, which the Earl of Holland, 
with a conſiderable detachment of the Engliſh forces, had made before a detach- 
ment of th Scots, cauſed all theſe humours to blaze up at once: And the King, 
| whoſe character was not ſufficiently vigorous nor deciſive, and who was apt, from 
facility, to embrace haſty councils, ſuddenly aſſented to a meafure, which was 
recommended by all about him, and which favoured his natural propenſion to- 
wards the miſguided ſubjects of his native kingdom. 
 Cnarus, having ſo far advanced in pacific meaſures, ought, with a ſteddy 
reſolution, to have proſecuted them, and have ſubmitted to every tolerable con- 
dition, demanded by the aſſembly and parliament ; nor ſhould he have recom- 
menced hoſtilities, account of ſuch enormous and u | 
as would have juſtified his cauſe, if poſſible, to the whole Engliſh nation. So 
far, indeed, he adopted this plan, that he agreed, not only to confirm his. for- 
mer conceſſions, of abrogating the canons, the liturgy, the high commiſſion, and 
the articles of Perth; but alſo to aboliſh the order itſelf of biſhops, for which. he 
had ſo zealouſly contended f. But this conceſſion was gained by the utmoſt vi- 
olence, which he could impoſe on his diſpoſition and prejudices : He even ſecretly 
retained an. intention of ſeizing favourable opportunities, in order ta recover the 
ground, which he had loſt : And one ſtep farther he could not prevail with him- 
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belf to advance. The aſſembly, when it met, paid not due deference to the Aogut gu. 


„ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 122, 123. May, p. 46. + Ruſh. vol. iu. p. 946. 
2 Bumet's Mew. p. 154. Ruſhw. vol. ii. P. 9517. | 
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Chap. W. King' s prepoſieſſions, but gave full indulgence to their own. They voted epiſco- 
1639 pacy to be unlawful in the church of Scotland: He was willing to allow it con- 
trary to the conſtitutions of that church. They ſtigmatiſed the liturgy and c- 

nons, as popiſh: He agreed ſimply to aboliſh them. They denominated the 
high commiſſion, tyranny: He. was content to ſet it aſide ®. The parliament, 
which ſat after the aſſembly, advanced pretenſions, which tended to diminiſh the 
civil power of the monarch; and what probably affected Charles much more, 
they were proceeding to ratify the acts of aſſembly, when, + by the King's in- 
ſtructions, Traquaire, the commiſſioner, prorogued them. And on account of 
Warrenewed. theſe claims, which might eaſily have been foreſeen, was the war renewed; with 

great advantages on the {ide of the covenanters, ann. to 

King. 


No — had Charles mark the 8 wihour conditions, diate 
neceſſity of his affairs, and his want of money, obliged him to diſband een | 
and, as they had been held together folely by mercenary views, it was not poſ- 
ſible, without great trouble, and expence, and loſs. of time, again to aſſemble 
them. The more prudent covenanters had concluded, that their pretenſions be- 
ing ſo contrary. to the intereſt, and ſtill more to the inclinations, of the King, it 
was likely, that they ſhould again be obliged to ſupport. their - cauſe by arms; 
and they were therefore careful, in diſmiſſing their troops, to-preſgrve nothing 

but the appearance of a pacific diſpoſition. The officers had orders to be ready 
on the firſt ſummons: The ſoldiers. were warned not to think the nation ſecure 
from an Eogliſh invaſion : And the religious zeal, which animated all ranks of 

men, made them immediately fly to their ſtandards, ſo ſoon as the trumpet was 

ſounded by their ſpiritual and temporal leaders. The credit, which, in their 

laſt expedition, they had acquired, by obliging their ſovereign. to depart from 
all his pretenſions, gave Sou. to every one, in noki this new enter 

Prize . | 

3 FP Tus King, with great difficulty, made ſhift to Jr together an army.; : Bur | 
| ſoon found, that, all ſavings being gone, and great debts contracted, his reve- 
: nues would be inſufficient to ſupport them. An Engliſh parliament, therefore, 
April 13th. formerly ſo unkind and untractable, muſt now, after above eleven years intermiſ- 
fion, after trying many irregular methods of taxation, after multiplied diſguſts 


ach Englih given to the puritanical party, be ſummoned to e amidſt the moſt preſ- 
* ling neceſſities of the crown. 


Tus Earl of Traquaire had intercepted a e wrote to o the King of Francs | 
by the Scots malecontents ; and had conveyed this letter to * King, Charles, 


® Rulhw. vol. ii. p. 938, &. f Ruſbw. vol. Mi. p. 96 5. 
4 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 125. Ruſhw. vol. iij. p. 4023. 
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vartly of the large conceffions which he had made to the Scots, partly 
em at their freſh inſolences and pretenfions, ' ſeized this opportunity of 
breaking with them. He had-thrown into the Tower, the Lord Loudon, com- 
miſſioner from the covenanters ; one of the perſons who had figned the treafon- 
able letter ®. And he now laid the matter before the parliament, whom he hoped ; 
to inflame by the refentment, and alarm by the danger, of his application to - 
foreign power. By the mouth of the Lord keeper, Finch, he diſcovered his 
wants, and informed them, that he had been able to aſſemble his army, and to 
ſubſiſt them, not by any revenue which he poſſeſſed, but by means of a large 
debt of above 300, ooo pounds, which he had contracted, and for which he had 
given ſecurity upon the crown-lands, He repreſented, That it was neceſſary to 
grant ſupplies for the immediate and urgent demands of his military armaments: 
a oa far advanced, the time precious, and none of it muſt be loſt 
in deliberation :- That tho his coffers were empty, they had not been exhauſted 
by unneceſſary pomp, or ſumptuous buildings, or any other kind of magnifi- | 
_ cence: That whatever ſupplies had been levied from his ſubjects, had been em- 
ployed for their advantage and preſervation, and like vapours riſing out of che 
earth, and gathered into a cloud, had fallen in ſweet and refreſhing ſhowers on 
the ſame fields from which they had, at firft, been exhaled : That tho* he deſired: 
ſuch immediate aſſiſtance as might prevent, for the time, a total diforder in the 
government, he was far from any intention of preeluding them of their right to 
 Inquire-inen-the f the kingdom, and to offer him petitions for the redreſs of 
their Nat as much as was poſlible of this ſeaſon ſhould be afterwards: 
allowed then for that purpoſe: That: as he expected only ſuch ſupply at preſent 
as the current ſervice neceſſarily required, it would he neceſſary to aſſetuble them 
next winter, when they ſhould have full leiſure to conclude whatever buſi- 
_ neſs had, this ſeaſon, deen left imperfect and unfiniſhed : That the parliament of 
Ireland had twice put ſuch truſt in his good intentions. as to grant him, in the 
beginning of the ſeſſion, a very large ſupply, and bad ever experienced good ef- 
fects from the confidence repoſed in him: And that, in every cireumſtance, his 
people ſhould find his conduct ſuitable to a juſt, pious, and gracious King, and; 
n nn between prinoe and parlia 
ment . 


nen nn u ebe tes — ſmall impreſſion ou the houſe of 
commons. By ſome illegal, and ſeveral ſuſpicious and imprudent meaſures of the 


crown, and by the courageous oppoſition, which particular perſona, amidſt dan- 
gers and hardſhips, had made to them ; the minds of men, ane e 
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King, ſervile flattery ; a confidence in his promiſes, 


JeQs, or his applications for ſupply, entered immediately upon grievances ; and 
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> IV, on, had taken ſuch a turn as to aſcribe every honour to the reſraftory oppoſers. of 


che King and the miniſters. Theſe were the only patriots, the only lovers of 
their country, the only heroes, and, perhaps too, the only true Chriſtians. | A 
reaſonable compliance with the court, was ſlaviſn depe a regard to the. 
| proſtitution. -- Fa 
general caſt of thought, which has, more or leſs, — 1 2—— . 


near à century and a half, and which has been the cauſe of much good and muc 


ill in public affairs, never predominated more than during the reign of Charles. ; 
The preſent houſe of commons, being compoſed intirely of  country- gentlemen, . 
who came into parliament with all their native prejudices about „ ug not 
fail to contain a majority of cheſe ſtubborn patriots. * 

Arrains likewiſe, by means of the Scots inſurrection, e 
tents in England, were drawing ſo near a criſis, that the leaders of the houſe, ſa- 
gacious and penetrating, began to foreſee the conſequences, and to hope, that the 
time, ſo long wiſhed for, was now come, 'when royal authority muſt fall into a 
total ſubordination on popular aſſemblies, and when public liberty muſt acquire. 
a full aſcendant. By reducing the crown to neceſſities, they had hitherto found, 


that the King had been puſhed into violent councils, which had ſerved extremely 


the purpoſes of his adverſaries: And by multiplying theſe neceſſities, it was fore- + 
ſeen, that his prerogative, undermined on all ſides, muſt, at laſt, be overthrown, 
and be no longer dangerous to the privileges of the people. Whatever, there- 
fore, tended to compoſe the differences between King and parliament, and to pre- 
ſerve the government uniformly in its preſent channel, was Molly oppoſed by 
theſe popular leaders z and e SOARES. ie _—_ 
ficient to effect all their purpoſes. —_ 15 
*T'rs the ſituation which decides chiefly of the fortunes and aid men. 
The King, it muſt be owned, tho praiſeworthy in many reſpects, was not en- 
dowed with that maſterly genius, which might enable him to obſerve; in their in- j 
fancy, the changes that aroſe in national manners, and know how to accommo- 
date his conduct to them. He had not perceived, that his beſt policy was not, 
by , ee much leſs by invaſions and encroachments, to enrage the republi- 
can ſpirit of the people; but that he ought, by gently departing from ſome 
branches of his hereditary authority, to endeavour, as far as poſſible, to preſerve 
the reſt from the inroads of his jealous ſubjects. Still tenacious of his'preroga- 


tire, he found, that he could not preſerve the old claims of the crown without 


aſſuming new ones: A principle ſimilar to that which many of his * . 17 
to have ſormed with regard to the liberties of the people. | 
Tus houſe of commons, therefore, moved by theſe and many r dees 
reaſons, inſtead of taking notice of the king's complaints againſt his Scots ſub- 
a 
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+ Decks 8 them on that ſubject, was much more hearkened to, rg W. 


than that which the Lord keeper had delivered them in the name of their ſove- 
reign. | The ſubje& of Pym's harangue has been ſufficiently. explained. above 
where we gave an account of all the grievances, imaginary in the church, more 
real inthe ſtate, of which the nation, at that time, fo loudly complained . The 
- houſe began with examining the behaviour of the ſpeaker the laſt day of the for- 
mer parliament 4 when. he refuſed, an account of the King's command, to put 
the queſtion: And they declared ita breach of privilege. They proceeded next to 
enquire into the impriſonment and profecutian of Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and 
| Valentine +: The affair of ſhip · money was canvaſſed: And plentiful ſubject of 
inquiry was ſuggeſted on all hands. Grievances were regularly claſſed under 
three heads z thoſe with regard to the privileges of parliament, the property of 
the ſabje&, and religion t. The King, ſeeing a large and inexbauſtible field o- 
pened, preſſed them again for ſupply; and finding his meſfage ineffeftual, he came 
to the houſe of peers, and deſired their good offices with the commons. The 
f were very ſenſible of che King's urgent neceſſities 3 and thought, that ſup- 
a plies, on this occafian, ought, both in reaſqn and in decency, to. go before grie- 
vances. They , ventured to repreſent aheir ſenſe of the matter to the commons; 
but their interceſſion did harm. The commons had always claimed, as their pe- 
_ culiarp Vince, the granting ſupplies; and, tho* the peers had gone no farther 
than offering advice, they immediately thought proper to vote ſo unuſual and un- 
ented an 1 tion to be a breach of. privilege $. Charles, in order to 
ing the matter of ſupply. to ſome iſſue, ſolicited the houſe with new meſlages : 
And . that the buſineſs of ſhip · money gave great alarm. and diſguſt ; be- 
ſides informing them, that he never intended do tmake- a conſtant revenue of it, 
that all the money levied had been regularly, with other great ſums, expended on 


In return, he asked only for his urgent neceſſities, a ſupply. of twelve ſubſidies, 
about 600,000, pounds, and that payable in three years ; but, at the ſame time, 
he let them know, that conſidering the ſituation of his affairs, a delay would be 
equivalent to a denial |. The King, tho? the majority was againſt him, never 
had more friends in any houſe of commons; and the debate «carried. on for 
two days, with great zeal and warmth on both ſides. 


IT was urged by the partizans of the court, Thar the happieſt occaſion, which 
the fondeſt wilden could ſuggeſt, was now preſented, of compoſing all ones 


© * Clurendos, v0). p. 133. Ruſhw. vol. 1. 5. 11% May, p. 60. + Ruſby, vol. iii 
p. 1136. | t Rathw. vol. Ul. p. 1147. $ Clarendon, vel. l. p. 134. 
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|  Chup.1V. and jealouſies between King and people, and of reconciling their ſovereign, for 

1 | 1640, ever, to the uſe of parliaments. That if they, on their part, laid aſide all enor- 

mous claims and pretenſions, and provided, in a reaſonable manner, for the pub» 

lic neceſſities ; they needed entertain no ſuſpicion of any infatiable ambition or 

a | iltegal uſurpation in the crown. That tho? due regard had not always been paid, 

} : during this reign, to the rights of the people, yet no invaſion of them had been 

| : deliberate and voluntary z much leſs, the refult of wanton tyranny and 
injuſtice ; and ſtill leſs, of a formed deſign to ſubvert the conſtitution. - That to 
repoſe a reafonable confidence in the King, and generouſly ſupply his preſent 
wants, which proceeded neither from prodigality nor miſconduct, would be the 
true way to gain on his generous nature, and to extort, by: a gentle violence. 

| ſuch conceſſions as were requiſite for the eſtabliſhment of pyblic liberty:. That 

j | he had promiſed, not only on the word of a prince, but alſo on that of a gen- 

i tleman (the expreſſion which he had been pleaſed ta uſe) that, after the ſupply- 

_ was granted, the parliament ſhould ftill have liberty to continue their delibera- 

tions: Could it be fuſpeed, that any. man, any -prince, much leſs ſuch a one, 


— . —·˙*¾ ____— mr — 
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; _ "whoſe word was, as yet, ſacred and inviolate, would, for fo ſmall a motive, for- 
| feit his honour, and, with it, alb future truſt and confidence, by breaking a pro- 
: miſe, ſo public and ſo ſolemn? That even if the parliament ſhould be deceived' in 


repoſing this confidence in him, they neither loſt any thing, nor incurred any 
danger z ſince it was evidently neceſſury, for the ſecurity of public peace, to 
fupply him with money, in order to fuppreſs the Scots rebellion. That he had 
ſo far ſuited his firſt demands to their prejudices, that he only aſked a ſipply for 
a a few months, and was willing, after fo ſhort a truſt, to fall again into depen- 
dance, and to truſt them for his farther ſupport and ſubſiſtence. That if he 
now ſeemed to deſire ſomething farther, he-alſo made them, in return, à con- 
fiderable offer, and was willing, for the future, to depend on them for a revenue, 
which was quite requiſite for public honour and ſecurity. Fhat the nature of 
the Engliſh conſtitution ſuppoſed a mutual confidence between King and parlia- 
ment: And if they ſhould refuſe it on their part, eſpecially with circumſtances 
of ſuch outrage and indignity ; what could be expected but à total diſſolution of 
government, and violent factions, followed by the moſt dangerous convulſions 
In oppoſition to theſe arguments, it was urged by the malecontent party, That 
the court had diſcovered, on their fide, but few fymptoms of that mutual cruſt 
and confidence, to which they now ſo kindly invited the commons. That eleven 
years intermiſſion of parliaments, the longeſt which was to be found in the Eng- 
"liſh annals, was a ſufficient indication of the jealouſy entertained againſt the peo- 
ple; or rather of deſigns formed for the ſuppreſſion. of all their liberties and pri- 
vileges. That the miniſters might well plead neceſſity ; nor could any thing. 


4 h indeed, 


— 
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indeed, be a ſtronger. proof. of ſome invincible neceſſity, than their embracing a Chap. rv. 


meaſure, for which they had conceived fo. violent an averſion, as the aſſembling 
of an Engliſh parliament. That this neceſſity, however, was purely miniſterial, 
not national: And if the ſame grieyances, eccleſiaſtical and civil, under which 
«this. nation itſelf laboured, had puſhed the Scots to extremities z was it requi- 

 fite, that the Engliſh ſhould forge their own chains, by impoſing chains on their 
unhappy neighbours ? That the antient practice of parliaments was to give 
grievances the precedency of ſupply ; and that this order, ſo carefully obſerved 
by their anceſtors, was founded on a jealouſy inherent in the conſtitution, and 
was never interpreted as any particular diffidence of the preſent ſovereign. Thar 
2 practice, which had been upheld, during times the moſt favourable to liberty, 
<ould not, in common prudence, be departed from, where ſuch undeniable rea- 
ſons for ſuſpicion had been afforded. That it was ridiculous to plead the advanced 
ſeaſon, and the urgent qpcaſion for ſupply ; when it plainly appeared, that, in 
order to afford a pretence for this topic, and to ſeduce the commons, great poli- 
tical contrivance had been employed. That the write for elections were iſſued 
early in che winter; and if the meeting of the parliament had not purpoſely been 
delayed, till ſo near the commencement of military operations, there had been 
leifure ſufficient to have redreſſed all national grievances, and to have proceeded 
afterwards to an examination of the King's occafion for ſupply T. That the inten- 
tion of ſo groſs an artifice was to engage the commons, under pretence of neceſ- 
iy, to violate the regular order of parliament ; and a precedent of that kind be- 
ing once eſtabliſhed, no inquiry into public meaſures would afterwards be 
witted. That ſcarce any argument, more unfavourable, could be — for 
ſapply, than an offer to aboliſh ſhip- money i à taxation, the moſt illegal and the 
moſt dangerous, which had ever, in any reign, been impoſed upon the nation. 
And that, by bargaining for the remiſſion of that duty, the commons would, in 
2 manner, ratify the authority, by which it had been levied; or, at leaſt, give 
; nano Far atrayig per prowelione of ay hens; wen one af 
ing them on like advantageous conditions. 

Tuts reaſons, joined wo many oceaions. of il bumour, duns e 
with the greater number: But to make the matter worſe, Sir Harry Vane, the 
ſecretary, told the commons, without any authority from the King, that nothing 
leſs than twelve ſubſidies would be accepted as a recompence for the abolition 
of ſhip-money. | This aſſertion, proceeding from the - indiſcretion, if we are 


+. Thats andetiy wie che Ding fonmencd a parliament ſo late, was, that he was reſolved 
to try, whether this houſe of commons would be more compliant than their predeceſſors, and grant 
bim ſopply on any reaſonable terms, The urgency of the occaſion and the little time allowed for 
debate were motives and reaſons, which be reſerved againſt the malecontents in the bouſe. He would 
not truſt them with a long ſeſſions, ee otcog | 
Sent natural enough in bis fituation. Hh 
2 not 


cup: 


Diſſolution. 


their intentions with n n 
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ub Mader 10 al ie; che entern er Vie; diſpleaſed „ 
2 ſtiffneſd and rigidity in the King, which, in a claim fo ill grounded, was deemed 
inextuſable . We are informed likewiſe, that ſome men, who were thought 
to underſtand the ſtate of the ration; Uitibed An th bestes that the mount of 
twelve ſubfidies was a greater ſum then cbuld be found in all England. Such 
rann of ole" Wipe, + an ts an 0 
taxes ! + ; 


Tas King was in great doubt 5 perplexity. He fan, chat his Ks 


- the houſe, were out · numbered by his enemies, and that the ſame councils were N 


till prevalent, which had ever bred ſuch oppoſition and diſturbance. Inſtead 
of hoping, that any ſupply would be given him, to carry on war againft the 
Scots, whom the majority of the houſe regarded as their beſt ends and firmeſt 
allies ; he expected every day, that they would preſent him an addreſs for mak- . 
ing peace with thoſe rebels. And if the houſe met again, a vote, be was in- 

formed, would certainly pas, to blaſt his revenue of ſhip · money: and thereby 
renew all the oppoſition, which, with ſo much difficulty, he had ſurmounted, in 
levying that taxation. Where great evils lie on all ſides, it is. very difficult to 
follow the beſt councils; nor is it any wonder, that the King, whoſe capa 
city was not equal to ſituations of ſuch extreme delicacy, ſhould haſtily have 
formed apd executed a reſolution of diſſolving this parliament: A meaſure, how- 
ever of which he ſoon after repented, and which the ſubſequent events, more 
than any convineing reaſon, inclined 22 one to condemn. The leſt. parlia- 
ment, which had ended with ſuch rigour and violence, had yet, at firſt, covered. : 


hitherto aſſumed, 8 


An abrupt and violent vidolucion muſt deere e eee ; 
among, the people, who uſually put intice confidence in their repreſentatives, and- 
expect from them the redreſs of all grievances. As if there were not already 
ſufficient grounds of complaint, the King perſevered fill in thoſe. councils, which, 
from experience, he might have been ſenſible, were fo dangerous and unpopu- = 
lar. Bellaſis and Sir John Hotham were ſummoned before the council; and re- 
fuſing to give any account of their conduct in parliament, were committed to 
priſon. All the petitions and complaints, which had been ſent to tie committee: 
of religion, were .demanded from Crew, chairman. to that committee ; and on 
his refuſal to deliver them, he was ſent to the Tower. The ſtudies and even the 
© pockets of the Earl of Warwick and Lord Broke, before the expiration of pri- 
vilege, were ſearched, in expectation of finding treafonable papers. Theſe acts 
of were interpreted, with ſome eren 


* 
* 
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at 
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on-theirights. of national afſemblies e. Bur the King, after the firſt provocation, Og 


which-he me with, newer reſpetied ſaliciently' the privileges of the parſiament ; 
and, by his example, he. farther confirmed their reſolution, when they ſhould ac- 
_ quire power, to pay like diſregard to the prerogatives of the crown. 

Tao? the parliament was diſſolved, the convocation was ſtill allowed to bt 3 
a practice, of which, 'fince the reformation, there were but few inftances +, and 
which was, for that reaſon, ſuppoſed. by many to be irregular. Belides granting 
to the King a ſupply from the ſpirituality, and framing. many canons, the con- 
vocation, jealous of like innovations with thoſe, which had taken place in Scot- 


land, impoſed an oath on the clergy,” and the graduates in the univerſities, by 
which every one ſwore to maintain the eſtabliſhed government of the church by 


archbiſhops, biſhops, deans,' chapters, &c..} Theſe ſteps, in the preſent diſ- 
contented humour. of the nation, were commonly deemed illegal; becauſe not ra- 
tified by conſent of parliament, in whom all authority was ſuppoſed: to be cen- 
rered. - And nothing, beſides,” could afford more ſabje&of ridicule, * 
which contained an et ccurs in the midſt of it. 


764. 


Tun people, who generally abhorred-the convocation as much as they 11 
the parliament, could ſcarce be kept from inſulting and abuſing this afſembly z Eagland 


and the King was obliged to give them guards, in order to protect them $. An 
attack too tas made during the night upon Laud, in his palace of Lambeth, by 


above 5300 perſons ; and he found. it neceſſary to fortify himſelf for his defence 1. 


A multitude of two thouſandꝭ ſectaries entered St. Paul's, where the high commiſ- 
fion them fat; tore down all the benches; and cried out, No Mp, no high com- 


miſſion . All theſe inſtances of diſcontent were prefages of ſome great revolution; 


„ hogs pond fullgens (ll Ie hers or, Ones or nnn 
provide againſt it. 


I this: diſpoficion ef mens minds, nnn 
declaration, in order to 


that the commons imitated the bad enample of all their predeceſſors of late 


years, in making continual .cncroachments on his authority, in cenſuring his 
whole adminiſtration and conduct, in diſcuſſing every circumſtance of public go- 


verument, and in their indirect bargaining and contracting with their king for 
tupply as'if rover boy hah ny n een either 


* Rabeenb, vel. . p. uz 3 | 5 
| + There was one in 1888. See hiſtory of Archbiſhop Laud, p- 8 er of ohne 


cation was indeed quite inde t of the parliament, and there was no reaſon, which required the: 
ane t be diſlved vpe. the ation of the other. 


7 143. ++ Raſhworth, vol. in. p. 1166 


his people of the neceſſity, which he lay under, 
of diffolving the laſt pathsinent TT. The chief topic, on which he inſiſted, Was 


{ Tod aan P- tp 4 8 P. 33+ I Dudgale, p. 62. Clarendon, vol. i. 
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by 
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by quitting ſomewhat of his non: e or by diminiſhing and lelhtiing 

his ſtanding revenue. Theſe practices, he ſaid, were contrary to the magims- 

e e 
Tan 


Ir muſt be conſeſſed, RR Ee 
tion, which it is moſt difficult, or rather altogether impoſſible, to regulate by Jaws, and which muſt 
be governed by certain delicate ideas of propriety and decency, rather than by any exact rule or pre- 
ſcription, To deny the parliament all right of remonſtrating againſt what they eſteem grievances, 
were to reduce that aſlembly to a total infignificancy, and to deprive the people of every advantage, 
which they could reap from popular councils, To complain of the parliameat's empleying the power 
of taxations, as the means of extorting conceſſions from their ſovereign, were to expect, that they 
would intirely diſarm themſelves, and renounce the ſole: expedient, provided by the conſtitution, for 
enſuting to the kingdom a juſt and legal adminiſtration. In different periods of Engliſh tory, there 
-oceur inſtances of their remonſtrating with their princes in the freeſt manner, and ſometimes of their 
refuſing ſupply, when diſguſted with any circumſtance of public conduct. Tis, however, certain, that 
this power, tho” eſſential to parliaments, may eaſily be abaſed, as well by the frequency and minute - 
:nefs of their remonſtrances, as by their intruſioa into every part of the King's councils and determina- 
tions. Under colour of advice, they may give diſguiſed orders; and in complaining of grievances, 
they may draw to themſelves every power of government. Whatever meaſure is embraced, without 
conſulting them, may be pronounced an oppreflion of the people 3 and till correQed, they may refuſe 
the moſt neceſſary ſupplies to their indigent ſovereign. From the very nature of this partiamentary liber- 
ty, tis evident, that it muſt be left unbounded by law: For who can ſoretell, how frequently grievan- 
ces may occur, or what part of adminiſtration may be uffected by them / From the natues too of the 
human frame, it may be expeQed, that this liberty would be exerted in its full extent, and no branch 
of authority be allowed to remain unmoleſted in the hands of the prince: For, will the weak limita- 
% b Bang ecditen, which: Royranty reghaabes', 
all the preſcriptions of law and juſtice? _ 

Zur here it is obſervable, CCT 
_ accidents, has provided, in different periods, certain irregular checks to this privilege of parliament, _ 
and thereby maintained, in ſome tolerable meaſure, the dignity and authority of the crown. 
In the antient conſtitution, before the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, the meetings of par- 

 Jiament were precarious, and were not frequent. The ſefions ſhort; and the members had 

no leiſure, either to get acquainted with each other, or with public buſinels. The ignorance of the 
age made men more ſubmiſlive to that authority, which governed them. And above all, the large 
demeſnes of the crown, with the ſmall expence of government daring that period, rendered the 
| 9c "PPE CAN ag Pn waa Att oryoemne: crevices omprpagh 


= os erties. oor cating. wid om ect every where, as 
well as in Britain, much more burthenſome than formerly, have thown into the hands of the crown 
- the diſpoſal of a very large revenue, and have enabled the king, by the private intereſt and ambition 
| of the members, to reſtrain the public intereſt and ambition of the body. While the oppoſition, (for 
we muſt till have an oppoſition, open or diſguiſed) endeavours to draw every branch of adminiftration 
under the cognizance of parliament, the courtiers reſerve a part to the diſpoſal of the crown ; and the 
royal preragative, the diminithed of its antient powers, till maintains a due weight in the balance = 
6 


4 


. fublidies ſerved him in ſome ſtead; and it ſeemed but juſt, that the clergy ſhould. 
contribute to a:war, which was, in great meaſure, of their own raiſing ®. He 
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Tu King diſappointed of parliamentary ſubſidies, was: obliged to have recourſe 
v other e in order to ſupply his urgent neceſſities. The ecclefiaftical 


| | borrowed money from his miniſters and courtiers ; and ſo much was he beloved 
among them, that above 300,000 pounds were ſubſcribed in a few days: Tho? 


; : nothing ſurely could be more diſagreeable to a prince, full. of dignity, than to 


be a burthen on his friends, inſtead of being a ſupport to them, Some attempts 


| were made towards. forcing. a loan from the citizens; but-ſtill repelled by the 
ſpirit of liberty, which was now become. unconquerable +, A loan of 40, ooo 
pounds was.extorted from the Spaniſh merchants, who had bullion in the: Tower, 
expoſed to the attempts of. the King. Coat and conduct money for the ſoldiesy. 
was levied on the counties; an antient practice 4, but ſuppoſed to be aboliſhed by 
the petition of right. All the pepper was bought from the Eaſt. India - company. 


upon truſt, and ſold, at great diſcount, for ready money 6. A ſcheme was pro- 


\ 


paſed for. coining 2 or 300,000 pounds of baſe money ||, Such were the extremi-- 
ties to which Charles was reduced. The freſh difficulties, which, amidſt the pre- 


{ent diſtreſſes, were, every, day, raiſed, with regard to the payment of ſhip-money, . 


: Payton Mya le WE eag og lan oy ic when. the former ſource of © 


_ anxiouſly and precarioally. 
e e hare! Bow ee with ae ee The majeſty of the crown, derived 


authority was already much diminiſhed, and before the latter began to flow in any tolerable abundance. 


Without a regular and fized foundation, the throne continually tottered ; and the prince ſat upon it 
Every expedient, uſed by James and Charles, in order to ſupport their 


* 


from antient powers-and prerogatives, procured reſpect ; and checked the approaches of inſolent in- 


traders: But it begot in the King ſo high an idea of his owa rank and ſtation, as made him incapable - 
of ſtaoping to popular courſes, or ſubwitting, in any degree, to the controul of parliament.” The 


alliance with the hierarchy ſtrengthened law by the ſanQion of religion: But it enraged the puritant- 
cal party, and expoſed the prince to the attacks of enemies, numerous, violent, and implacable. The 


memory too of thele two kings, from like cauſes, has been attended, in ſome degree, with the ſame 
inſelicity, which pyrſued them. during the whole courſe of their lives, Tho' it muſt be confeſſed, 


that their fill in government was not proportioned to the extreme delicacy of their fituation ; a ſuſfi- 


cient indulgence has not been given them, and all the blame, by ſeveral tiiſtoriays, has been unjuſtly 


thrown on-theiy fide Their violations of law, particularly thoſe of Charles, are ſometimes tranſ- 


greſſions of a plain limit, which was marked out to royal authority. But the encroachment of the 
; commons, tho' leſs poſitive and determinate, are no leſs diſcernible by good judges, and were eqyally - 


capable of deſtroying the juſt balance of the conſtitution. While they exerciſed the powers, tranſ- 


mitted to them, in a manner more independent, and leſs compliant, than had ever before been prac- - 
' tiſed; the kings were, perhaps imprudently;; but, a» they imagined, from neceflity, tempted to aſ-. 


ſume powers, which had ſcarce ever been exerciſed, or had been exerciſed in a different manner, by 


the crown. And from the ſhock of theſe oppoſite pretenfions,.. together with. religious controverſy, | 


„„ Ne ND Or Tore ee 
- © May, p48 1 Ras. vol. iii, p. 118k. 1 Ruſby, vol. i. p. 168. 
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obliged: i 
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"Chap. IV. obliged bim to exert continudl af of authority, e apart df 
2649. contents of the people, and increaſed his indigence and neceſſities . 
| Tut preſent expetlients, however, enabled the King, the wich een den, | 
to march his army, confiſting of 19,000 font and 200 horſe . The Earl of Nor- 
chumberland was appointed general: The Earl of Strafford, who was called over 
from Ireland, lieutenant-general:: Lord Conway, general uf the horſe. pee 
ſmall fleet was thought ſufficient to ferve the purpoſes of his expedition. _ 

So great are the effects of zeal and unanimity, that the Scots army, tho? 3 
what ſuperior, were ſooner ready than the King's ; and advanced to the borders of | 
England. To engage them to proceed, befides their general knowlege of the ſe· 
cret diſcontents of that kingdom, Lord Saville had forged a letter, in the name of 
fix noblemen, the moſt confiderable of England, in which the Seots were in- 
vited to afliſt their neighbours, in procuring a redrefs of their grievances T. Not- 
withſtanding theſe warlike preparations and lhoflile attempts, the covenanters ill 
preſerved the moſt piicific and moſt Tubmiſfive language; and entered England, 
as they ſaid, with no other view, than to obtain acceſs to the King's preſence, 
and lay their humble petition at his royal feet. At Newburn-upon Tyne; they 

' . were oppoſed by u detachment of 4500 men under Conway, who ſeemed reſo- 

lute to diſpute with them the paſſage of the river. The Scots firſt entreated 
them, with great civility, not to ſtop them in their march to'their- gracious fove- 
28th of Aug. TEign 3 and then attacked them with great bravery, killed; 


ſexeral, and chaced the 


Rout at Now: reſt from their ground, Such a panic ſeized the whole Engliſh army, that the 
burn. forces at Newcaſtle fled immediately to Durham ; and not yet thinking 4 


ſelves ſafe, they deſerted that town, and retreated into Yorkſhire 1. 


Tus Scots took poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle ; and tho” ſufficiently elated with 
their victory, they preſerved exact diſcipline, and perſevered in their reſolution 
of paying for every thing, in order to maintain ſtill the appearance of an amicable 
correſpondence with England. They alſo diſpatched meſſengers to the King, 
Who was arrived at York; and they took care, after the advantage, which they 
had obtained, to redouble their expreſſions of loyalty, duty, and ſubmiſſion 
to his perſon, and even made apologies, full 1 ſorrow _— eee for their 
late victory |. 

CHARLES was ina very diſtreſſed ſituation. The nation was bn i awd | 
highly diſcontented. The army was diſcouraged, and began likewiſe to be diſ- 


contented, both from the contagion of general diſguſt, and as an excuſe for 
their miſbehaviour, which they were defirous of repreſenting rather as want of 


will than of courage to fight. The treaſury too was quite exhauſted, and every 


$ Ruſhw. vol. iii. p. 1173. 1182. 1184. 1199, 1200. 1203, 1204. * Ruſhw,/yol, il. p. 1279. 
+ Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 427. t Clarendon, vol i. p. 1459. | Ruſhw./vok Mi. p. 125 f. 
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expedient for a ſupply had been tried to the utrermoſt. No event had happened, 
but what might have been foreſeen as neceſſary, or at leaſt, as very probable ; yet 
ſuch was the King's fituation, that no proviſion could be made, nor was even any 
reſolution taken, againſt ſuch an exigeticy. 


In order to prevent the advance of the Scots upon him, the King agreed to >a Trewy at 
Rippon. 


treaty, and named fixteen Engliſh noblemen, who met with eleven Scots com- 

miſſioners at Rippon. The Earls of Hertford, Bedford, Saliſbury; Warwic, 
Eſſex, Holland, Briſtol, and Berkſhire, the Lords Kimbolton, Wharton, Dunſ- 
more, Paget, Broke, Saville, Paulet, and Howard of Eſcric, were choſen by the 
King; all of them popular men, and conſequently ſuppoſed nowiſe averſe to the 
Scots invaſion, nor unacceptable to that nation “. 

An addreſs arrived from the city of London, l for a parliament z the 
great point, to which all mens projects at this time tended . Twelve noblemen 
| preſented a petition to the ſame purpoſe ?. But the King contented himſelf with 
ſummoning a great council of the peers to Vork; a meaſure which had formerly 


been taken in caſes of ſudden emergency, but which, at preſent, could ſerve to 


no manner of purpoſe. Perhaps, the King, who dreaded, above all things, the 
houſe of commons, and who expected no ſupply from them on any reaſonable 
terms, thought, that, in his preſent urgent diſtreſſes, he might be enabled to 
levy ſubſidies by the authority of the peers alone. But the employing, ſo long, 


Chap, IV. 
A 


a plea of neceſſity, which was very diſtant and doubtful, rendered it impoſſible - 


for him to avail himſelf of a neceſlity, which was now at laſt become real, urgent, 
and inevitable, | 


By Northumberland's ſickneſs, the command of the army had devolved on 


Strafford. That nobleman poſſeſſed more vigour of mind than the King or any 


of the council. He adviſed Charles rather to put all to hazard, than ſubmit to 


ſuch unworthy terms as were likely to be impoſed upon him. The loſs, ſuſtained 


at Newburn, he ſaid, was inconſiderablez and tho' a panic had, for the time, 
ſeized the army, that was nothing ſtrange among new levied troops: and the 


Scots, being in the ſame condition, would, no doubt, be liable, in their turn, 


to a like accident. His opinion, therefore, was, that the King ſhould puſh for- 
ward, and attack the Scots, and bring the affair to a quick deciſion ; and, if he was 


ever ſo unſucceſsful, nothing worſe could befal him, than what, from his inaRivity, 


he would certainly be expoſed to l. To ſhow how eaſy it would be to execute 
this project, he ordered an aſſault to be made on ſome quarters of the Scots, 
and he gained an advantage over them. No ceſſation of arms had, as yet, been 


* Clarendon, vol. i, p. 155. + Ruſhw, vol. iii. p. 1263. 
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agreed to, during the treaty at Rippon; yet great clamour prevailed, on account 
of this. ack of hoſtility.. And when it was known, that the officer, who con- 


ducte] the attack, was a papiſt, 2 violent outcry was raiſed againſt the King, for 
employing that hated ſect, in the murder of his proteſtant ſubjects sz. 
IT may be worthy of remark, that ſeveral mutinies had ariſen among - the 
' Engliſh troops, when "marching to join the army ; and ſome officers had been 
murdered, merely on the ſuſpicion of their being papiſts F. The petition of riglit 
had aboliſhed all martial law; and by an inconyenience, which naturally at: 
tended the plan, as yet, new and unformed, of regular and rigid liberty, it was 
found abſolutely impoſſible for the generals to govern the army, by all the au: 
thority, which the King could legally confer upon them. The lawyers had de- 
clared, that martial law could not be exerciſed, except in the very preſence of 
an enemy x and becauſe it had been found neceflary to execute a mutineer, the 
generals thought it adviſeable, for their ſafety, to apply for a pardon. from the 
crown, This weakneſs, however, was carefully concealed from the army; and 
Lord Conway ſaid; that, if any lawyer was ſo imprudent as to diſcover the ſecret 
to the ſoldiers, it would be neceſſary inſtantly to refute __ 1 to hang the 
lawyer himſelf, by ſentence of-a court-martial . 
Ax army new levied, undiſciplined, frightened, ſcditious, 19. pald, 1 go» | 
verned by no proper authority, was very unfit for withſtanding a victorious 
and high-ſpirited enemy, and retaining in Ei diſc 
nation. 


CnaxLts, in deſpair of being able to flem the torrent, at laſt reſolved to ved 
to it: And as he foreſaw, that the great council of the peers would adyiſe him 
to call a parliament, he told them, in his firſt ſpeech, that he had already taken 
that reſolution. He informed them like wiſe, that the Queen, in a letter, which 
ſhe had wrote to him, had very earneſtly recommended that meaſure. This 


good Prince, who. was extremely attached to his confort, and who paſſionately 
- Wiſhed to render her popular in the nation, forgot not, amidſt all nnn us + 


intereſt. of his domeſtic tenderneſs lj. 


Ix order to ſubſiſt both armies (for the King was obliged, in order to ſave the 
oder counties, to pay his enemies) Charles wrote to the city, deſiring a loan 
of 200,000 pounds. And the peers at York, whoſe authority was now much 
greater than that of their fovereign, joined in the ſame requeſt d. So low was 
this Prince already fallen, in the eyes of his own ſubjects! 

As many difficulties occurred in the negotiation with the Scots, it. was pro · 
poſed to transfer the treaty from Rippon to London: A propoſal willingly em- 

» ClirenCcon, vol. i. p. 159. 4 Ruſhw. vol. iii. p. 1190, 1191, 1192, Kc. May, p. 64. 


t Ruſhw. vo“. iii. p. 1199. I Clarendon, vol. i. p. 154. Ruſhw. vol. iii. p. 1675. 
Raſhw. vol. iii p. 127. OT” 
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braced by the Scots, who were now ſure of creating with advantage, in a place, 


where the King, they foreſaw, would be, ina manner, a Priſoner, in the midſt of 


his e enemies and their determined friends * 


Meeting of the 5 parliament. 
Finch and Windbank fly——Great authority of the commons. 


The biſhops attacked. —— Tonnage and foundage.——=Triennial bill. 


 ——Strafferd's trial. Bill of attainder. Execution of Straf- 
. — —High-commiſjion and e aboli 3 u eee mm 
ey to Scotland. | 


— — +, 4 
« — 


IHE cauſes of aizuſt, which, for above thirty yell hs; every day, been 


- multiplying. in England, were now come to full maturity, and threatened 
the kingdom with ſome great revolution or convulſion. The uncertain and un- 
defined hmits of prerogative and privilege had been eagerly diſputed during that 
whole period ; and in every controverſy between prince and people, the queſtion, 


| however doubtful, had always been decided by each party, in favour of its own 


pretenſions. Too lightly moved by the appearance of neceſſity, the King had 


FOE and Laud impeached.— 


1640. 


even aſſumed powers, incompatible with the principles of limited government, 


and had rendered it impoſſible for his moſt zealous partizans entirely to juſtify 
his conduct, except by topics ſo odious, that they were more fitted, in the pre- 


ſent diſpoſition of mens minds, to inflame, than appeaſe, the general diſcontent. 


Thoſe great ſupports of public authority, law and religion, had likewiſe, by the 


unbounded compliance 'of judges and prelates, loſt much of their influence over 


the people; or rather, had, in a great meaſure, gone over to the ſide of faction, 
and authorized the ſpirit of oppoſition and rebellion. The nobility likewiſe, whom 
the King had no means of retaining by offices and preferments ſuitable to their 
rank, had been ſeized with the general diſcontent, and unwarily threw them- 


ſelves into the ſcale, which began already too much to preponderate. Senſible 


of ſome encroachments, which had been made by royal authority, men enter- 


tained no jealouſy of the commons, whoſe enterpriſes, for the acquiſition of 


power, had ever been covered with the appearance of public good, and had hi- 
therto gone no farther than ſome diſappointed efforts and endeavours. The pro- 
091 5 . en malecontents reduced the crown to an entire 5 for 


Py „ Ruſhy, vol. ni. p. 1305. | 
| 14 . ſupply: 
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. ſopply.: Their union with. the popular party in England brought ghe great acceſſion. 
t 


of authority to the latter: The near proſpect of ſucceſs rouzed all ent mur · 
murs and pretenſions of the nation, which had hitherto been held in ſuch violent 


conſtraint: And the torrent of general inclination and opinion ran fo ſtrong 


againſt the court, that the King was in no ſituation to refuſe any reaſonable pre- 
tenſions of the popular leaders, either for defining or limiting the powers of his 
prerogative. Even many exorbitant elaims, in the preſent ſituation, would pro- 
bably be made, and muſt neceſſarily be complied with. 


Tax triumph of the malecontents over the church was not yet ſo immediate or 


certain. Tho! the political and religious puritans mutually lent affiftance to each 


other, there were many who joined the former, and yet declined all manner of 
connexion with the latter. The hierarchy had been eſtabliſhed in England ever 
ſince the reformation : The Romiſh church, in all ages, had carefully maintained 
that form of eccleſiaſtical government: The antient fathers too bore teſtimony to 
epiſcopal juriſdiction: And tho parity may feem at firſt to have had place among = 
chriſtian paſtors, the period, during which it prevailed, was ſo ſhort, that few 


undiſputed traces of it remained in hiſtory. The biſhops-and their more zealous | 


partizans inferred thence the divine indefeizable right of prelacy: Others regard- 


ed that inſtitution as venerable and uſeful: And, if the love of novelty led ſome 


to adopt the new rites and diſcipline of the puritans; the reverence to mts 
retained many in their attachment to the liturgy and government of the church. 


MW behoved, therefore, the zealous innovators in parliament, to proceed with 
| ſome caution and reſerve. By promoting all meaſures, which reduced the exor- 


bitant powers of the crown, they hoped to diſarm the King, whom they juſtly 
regarded, from principle, inclination, and policy, to be the determined patron 


of the hierarchy. By declaiming againſt the ſuppoſed eneroachments and tyran- 
ny of the prelates, they endeavoured to carry the nation, from a haired of their 


. perſons, to an oppoſition againſt their office and character. And when men 


were inliſted in party, it would not be difficult, they thought, to lead them by 
degrees into many meaſures, for which they formerly entertained the greateſt 
averſion. Tho” the new ſectaries compoſed not, at firſt, the majority of the na- 


non, they were inflamed, as is uſual among innovators, with extreme zeal for 


their opinions. Their unfarmountable paſſion, diſguiſed to themſelves, as well 
as to others, under the appearance of holy fervours, was well qualified to make 
proſelytes, and to ſeize the minds of the ignorant multitude. And one furious 
enthuſiaſt. was able, by his active induſtry, 40 ſurmount the indolent efforts of 
many ſober and reaſonable antagoniſts. cs 


Wu the nation, therefore, was fo generally ct, net lite ſuſpi- 


cion was entertained of any deſign to ſubvert the church and monarchy ; no 
wonder, that almoſt all elections ran in favour * thoſe, who, by their high pre- 


* tenfions 
* * : 7 4 
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tenſions to piety and patriotiſm, had encouraged the national prejudices. Tis an Chap. V. 
uſual compliment to regard the King's inclination in the choice of a ſpeaker ; and 64 


Charles had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of London, to that impor- 
tant truſt : But ſo little intereſt did the crown, at that time, poſſeſs in the nation, 
that Gardiner was diſappointed of his election, not only in London, but in every 
other place, where it was attempted: And the King was obliged to make the 
choice of ſpeaker fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of ſome character, bur nor 8 
qualified for ſo high and difficult an office *. 


Tus eager expectations of men with regard to a realen ſummoned at ſo Meeting of 
critical a juncture, and during ſuch general diſcontents ; a parliament, which, the long par- 


kamenr. 


from the ſituation of public affairs, could not be abruptly diſſolved, and which November 3. 


was to execute every thing left unfiniſhed by former parliaments ; theſe views, ſo 
important and intereſting, engaged the attendance of all the members; and the 
houſe of commons was never obſerved to be, from the beginning, fo numerous 
and frequent. Without any interval, therefore, they entered upon buſineſs, and 
by unanimous conſent they immediately ſtruck a blow, which mays in a manner, 
be regarded as deciſive, 
 Fnz Earl of Strafford was 9 as chief minifier of ſtate, both on ac- 
count of the credit, which he poſſeſſed with his maſter, and of his own great and 
uncommon vigour and capacity. By a concurrence of accidents, this man latour- 
ed under the ſevere hatred of all the three nations, which compoſed the Britiſh 
monarchy. The Scots, whoſe authority now ran extremely high,. looked on him 
as the capital enemy of their country, and one whoſe-councils and influence they 
had moſt reaſon to apprehend. He had engaged the parliament of Ireland to ad - 
vance large ſubſidies, in order to ſupport a war againſt them: He had levied an 
army of gooo men, with which he had menaced all their weſtern coaſt: He had 
obliged the Scots, who lived under his government, to renounce the covenant, 
their national idol: He had in Ireland proclaimed the Scots covenanters rebels 
and traitors, even before the King had iſſued any ſuch declaration againſt them in 
England: And he had ever diſſuaded his maſter againſt the late treaty and ſuſpen- 
| fion of arms, which he regarded as dangerous and diſhonourable. So avowed 
and violent were the Scots in their reſentment of all theſe meaſures, that they had 
refuſed to ſend commiſſioners to treat at York, as was firſt propoſed ; becauſe, 
they. ſaid, the lieutenant of Ireland, their capital enemy, being general of the 
king's forces, had there the chief commgnd and authority. 
STRAFFORD, firſt as deputy, then as Lord lieutenant, had governed Ireland du- 
ring eight years, with great vigilance, activity, and prudence, but with very lit- 
* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 169. ; 
| tle 
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Chap. V. tle popularity. In a nation fo . to the Engliſh covernnſent and religion, 
1640. cheſe very virtues were ſufficient to draw on him the public hatred: The manners 


t00 and character of this great man, tho? to all full of courteſy, and to his friends 


full of affection, were, at bottom, haughty, rigid, and ſevere. His authority 
and influence, during the time of his government, had been unlimited; but no 


ſooner did adverſity ſeize him, than the concealed averſion of the nation blazed 


up at once, and the Iriſh e uſed every expedient to Ae che charge 
againſt him. 

Tus univerſal diſcontent, which prevailed in England againſt the court, was all 
pointed towards the earl of Strafford; tho' without any particular reaſon, but be- 
cauſe he was the miniſter of ſtate, whom the King moſt favoured and moſt truſt- 


ed. His extraction was honourable, his paternal fortune conſiderable :\ Yet envy. 
attended his ſudden and great elevation. And his former aſſociates in popular 


councils, finding, that he owed his advancement to the deſertion of their cauſe, 
repreſented him as the great apoſlate of the commonwealth, whom it beboved 55 


them to ſacrifice, as a victim to public juſtice, 


STRAFFoORD, ſenſible of the load of popular prejudices, under which he labour- 
ed, would gladly have declined atteadance on the parliament; and he begged 


the King's permiſſion to withdraw himſelf to his government of Ireland, or at : 


leaſt to remain at the head of the army in Yorkſhire; where many opportunities, 
he hoped, would offer, by reaſon of his diſtance, to elude the attacks of his ene- 
mies. But Charles, who had entire confidence in the Earl's capacity, thought, 
that his councils would be extremely uſeful, during the critical ſeſſion, which ap- 
proached. And when Strafford til] inſiſted on the danger of appearing amidſt 
ſo many enraged enemies, the King, little apprehenſive, that his own. authority 


was ſo ſuddenly to expire, promiſed him protection, and aſſured him, wat! nota 


bair of his head ſhould be touched by the parliament “. 
a1ith of Nov. 


into many heads after his manner, enumerated all the grievances, under which 
the nation laboured ; and, from a complication of ſuch oppreſſions, inferred, that 
a deliberate plan had been formed of changing intirely the frame of government, 
and ſubverting the ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom . Could any 
- thing, he ſaid, increaſe our indignation againſt ſo enormous and criminal a pro- 


Etrafford im- Jet, it would be to find, that, during the reign of the belt of princes, the conſti · 


el. tution had been endangered by the worſt of miniſters, and that the virtues of the 


Ling had been ſeduced by wicked and pernicious councils, We muſt inquire, 


* Whitlocke, Fo * + Ibid. 
added 


4 


No ſooner was Strafford's arrival known, than a concerted attack was Wade 0 up- 
on him in the houſe of commons. Pym, in a long, ſtudied diſcourſe, divided 


added he, PRES Ss fountain theſe waters of bitterneſs flow; and tho? doubtleſs 
many evil counſellors will be found to have contributed their endeavours, yet 
is there one, who challenges the infamous pre · eminence, and who, by his cou- 
rage, emerprize, and capacity, is intitled to the firſt place among theſe betrayers. 
of their country. He is the Earl of Strafford, lieutenant of Ireland, and preſi · 


dent of the council of Tork, who, in both places, and in all other . 5 


where he has been entruſted with authority, has raiſed ample monuments of 
ramny, and will appear, from a ſurvey of his actions, to be the chief promoter 5 
every arbitrary council. Some inſtances of imperious expreſſions, as well as acti- 


ons, were given by Pym ; who afterwards entered into a more perſonal attack of 


that miniſter, and endeavoured'to expoſe his whole character and manners, The 
auſtere genius of Strafford, occupied in the purſuits of ambition, had not render- 
ed his breaſt altogether inacceſſible to the tender paſſions, or ſecured him from. the 
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dominion of the fair; and in that ſullen age, when the irregularities of pleaſure 


were more reproachful than the moſt odious crimes, theſe weakneſſes were 


thought worthy of being mentioned, together with his treaſons, before ſo great 
an aſſembly. And, upon the whole, the orator. concluded, that it belonged 
to the houſe to provide a remedy proportionable to the diſeaſe, and to prevent 
the farther miſchiefs, juſtly to be apprehended from the influence which this man 
had acquired over the meaſures and councils of their ſovereign “. | 
Sis John Clatworthy, an Iriſh gentleman, Sir John Hotham of Yorkſhire, and 
many others, entered into the ſame topics: And after ſeveral hours, ſpent in bit · 
ter invective, when the doors were locked, in order to prevent all diſcovery of 


their purpoſe ; it was moved, in conſequence of the. reſolution ſecretly taken, that 


Strafford ſhould immediately be impeached of high treaſon, This motion was- 
received with univerſal approbation; nor was there, in all the debate, one per- 
ſon, who offered to ſtop the torrent by any teſtimony in favour of the Earl's. 
conduct. Lord Falkland alone, tho' known to be his enemy, modeſtly deſired: 


the houſe to conſider, whether it would not better ſuit the gravity of their pro- 


ceedings, firſt to digeſt, by a committee, many of thoſe particulars, which had 
been mentioned, before they ſent up an accuſation againſt him. It was ing-nuouſ- 

ly anſwered by Pym,. That ſuch a delay might probably blaſt all their hopes, and. 
put it out of their power to proceed any farther. in the proſecution: That when 
Strafford ſhould learn, that ſo many of his enormities were diſcovered, his conſci- 

ence would dictate bis condemnation ; and ſo great was his power and credit, he 
would immediatcly ,procure the diſſolution of the parliament, or attempt ſome- 
other deſperate meafure for his own preſervation : Thag the commons were only, 
accuſers, not judges; and it was the province of the peers to determine, whether 


* Clarendon, vo'. i. p. 172. 
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Chap, v. ſuch « complication of enormous crimes, in one perſon, did not amount to the 

| 2640- higheſt crime known by the law e. Without farther debate, the accuſation was 
' voted: Pym was choſen to carry up the impeachment : : Moſt of the houſe accom- 
panied him on ſo agreeable an errand : And Strafford, who had juſt entered the 
houſe of peers, and who little expected ſo ſpeedy a proſecution, was immediately, 8 
upon this general charge, ordered into cuſtody, with ſeveral ſymptoms of vio- 
tent prejudice in his judges, as well as in his proſecutors. | "—_ 

Laud im- I the inquiry concerning grievances and the cenſure of paſt meaſures, Laud 
reached. ould not long eſcape the ſevere ſcrutiny of the commons ; who were led too, in 

their accuſation of that prelate, as well by their prejudices againſt his whole or- 
der, as by the extreme antipathy, which his intemperate zeal had drawn upon 
him. After a deliberation, which ſcarce laſted half an hour, an impeachment for 
high treaſon was reſolved on againſt this ſubje&, the firſt, both in rank and in fa- 
vour, throughout the kingdom. Tho! this incident, conſidering the example of 
Strafford's impeachment, and the preſent diſpoſition of the nation and parliament, 
needed be\no ſurprize to him; yet was he betrayed into ſome paſſion, when 2 
accuſation as preſented. The commons themſelves, he ſaid, tho” his accuſers, did 
not believe him guilty of the crimes, with which they charged bim: An indiſcretion, 
which, next day, upon more mature deliberation, he deſired leave to retract ; 
but ſo little favourable were the peers, that they refuſed him this advantage or in- 
dulgence. Laud was immediately, upon this general 9 ſequeſtered from 
_. parliament, and committed to cuſtody +. 


Tux capital article, inſiſted on againſt theſe two great men, was the deſign, 


which the commons ſuppoſed to have been formed for ſubverting the laws and 


conſtitution of England, and introducing arbitrary and unlimited authority into 
the kingdom. Of all the king's miniſters, no one was ſo obnoxious in this re- 
ſpect as the Lord keeper, Finch. He it was, who, being ſpeaker in the King's 
third parliament, had left the chair, and refuſed to put the queſtion, when order- 
ed by the houſe. The extrajudicial opinion of the judges in the caſe of ſhip-mo- 
ney had been procured by his intrigues, perſuaſions, and even menaces. In all 
unpopular and illegal meaſures, he was ever moſt active; and he was even belie- 
ved to have declared publicly, that while he was keeper, an order of the council 
ſhould always with him be equivalent to a law. To appeaſe the riſing diſplea- 
ſure of the commons, he deſired to be heard at their bar. He proſtrated himſelf 
with all humility before them; but this ſubmiſſion availed him nothing. An 
impeachment was reſolved on; and in order to eſcape theif fury, he thought 
Lord keeper proper ſecretly to withdraw, and to retire into Holland. As he was not eſteem- 
Finch flies. ed equal to Strafford or even to Laud, either in capacity or in fidelity to his maſ- 


Clarendon, vol. i. p. 174- + Clarendon, vol, i, p. 177. ones p. 38. Ruſhw. 
vol. iii. p. 1365. 
ter; 


ſter it was generally believed, that his eſcape had been connived at by the popu- 
lar leaders. His impeachment, however, in his abſence, was carried up to the 
houſe of peers. | 

Six Francis Windebank, the 3 was a creature of Laud; and that was 
ſufficient reaſon, for his being extremely obnoxious to the commons. He was ſe- 
cretly ſuſpected too of the crime of popery; and it was known, that, from com- 
plaiſance to the queen, and indeed in compliance with the King's maxims of go- 


vernment, he had granted many indulgencies to catholics, and had ſigned war- 


rants for the pardon of prieſts, and their delivery from confinement. Grimſtone, 


. popular member, called him in the houſe, the very pander and broker to the 


whore of Babylon . Finding, that the ſcrutiny of the commons was pointing 
yowards him, and being ſenſible, that England was no longer a place of ſafety for 
men of his character, he ſuddenly made his eſcape into France . 


ed by the peers, had produced ſuch a revolution in the government, that the two 
moſt powerful and moſt favoured miniſters of the King were thrown into the 
tower, and daily expected to be tried for their life: Two other miniſters had, by 
flight alone, ſaved themſelves from a like fate : All the King's ſervants ſaw evi- 
dently, that no protection could be given them by their maſter : A new juriſdicti- 
on was erefted, in the nation; and before that tribunal all thoſe trembled, who 
had before exulted moſt in their credit and authority. 

Wnar rendered the power of the commons the more formidable, was the ex- 
treme prudence, with which it was conducted. Not contented with the authority, 


which they had acquired by attacking theſe great miniſters ; they were reſolved to 


tender the moſt conſiderable bodies of the nation obnoxious to them, Tho' the 
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flies. 


Tuavs, in a few weeks, this houſe of commons, not oppoſed or rather ſecond. 


idol of the people, they determined to fortify themſelves likewiſe with terrors, Great autho- 


and to overawe thoſe, who might ſtill be inclined to ſupport the falling ruias of 
monarchy. 

Dun mo the late military operations, ſeveral powers had been exerted by the 
lieutenants and deputy-licutenants of the counties: And theſe powers, tho' ne- 
ceſſary for the defence of the nation, and even warranted by all former precedents, 
yet not being authorized by ſtatute, were now voted to be illegal; and the perſons 
who had aſſumed them, declared delinquents. This term was newly come into vogue, 
and expreſſed a degree and ſpecies of guilt, not exactly known nor aſcertaincd. 
In conſequence of that determination, many of the nobility and prime gentry of the 
nation, while only exerting, as they juſtly thought, the legal powers of magiſtracy, 
unexpectedly found themſelves involved in the crime of delinquency. And the com- 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 177. Whitlocke, p. 38. Raſhw. vol. v. p. 139, 136. 
+ Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 122. t Clarendon, vol. i. r. 178. Whitlocke, p. 37 
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mons reaped this muſtiplied advantage by their vote: They difarmed the 88 


they eſtabliſhed the maxims of rigid law and liberty; and they 3 thererror 
: a their own authority“. . 


Tur writs for ſhip-money had been direfted to che theriffs, who 3 | 


and even obliged under ſevere penalties, to aſſeſs the ſums upon individuals, and | 


to levy them by their authority: Yet were all the ſheriffs, and all thoſe employed 
in that illegal ferviee, voted, by a very rigorous ſentence, to be delinquents. The 
King, by the maxims of law, could do no wrong: His miniſters and fervants, - 
of whatever degree, in caſe of any violation of the conſtitution, were ' alone 
culpable F. 

ALL the farmers and officers of the cuſtoms, who had been employed, during 
ſo many years, in levying tonnage and poundage and the new impoſitions, were 


| likewiſe declared criminal, and were afterwards glad to eee at a pardon 


by paying a fine of 150,000 pounds. 
Ex v diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence of the ftar- chamber oe high com- 


miſſion ; courts, which, from their very conſtitution, were arbitrary; under- 


went a ſevere ſcrutiny : And all thoſe, who had any hand in ſuch fentences, were 


voted to be liable to the penalties of Jaw 1. No miniſter of the King, no member . 


of the council, dut what found himfelf expoſed by this determination. 
Taz judges, who had given their votes againſt, Hambden in the trial of ſhip- 


money, were accuſed before the peers, and obliged to find ſecurity for their ap- 


pearance. Berkeley, one of the judges of the king's bench, was ſeized by order of 
the houſe, even when fitting in his tribunal; and all men a with ene 
the irreſiſtible authority of their juriſcdiction 5. 

Tur ſanction of the lords and commons, as well as that of the King, was de- 
clared neceſſary for the confirmation of all ecclefiafticatcanons I: And this judg- 
ment, it muſt be confeſſed, however reaſonable, at leaſt oſtful, it would have 
been difficult to juſtify by any precedent J. But the preſent was no time for queſti- _ 
on or diſpute. That decifion, which aboliſhed all legiſlative power except that of 


; parliament, was requifite for compleating the new plan of Nberty, and render- 


ing it quite uniform and ſyſtematical. Almoſt all the bench of biſhops, and the 
moſt conſiderable of the inferior clergy, who had voted in _ kate convocation, 


NN e N | 2 Clarendon, 
vol. i. p. 177. 8 Whitlocke, p. 39. } Nalfon, vol. i. P. 68. 

An aQ of parliament, 25th Hen. v 114. cap. 19. lowed the denten ein the King con- 
ſent to make canons. | By the famous af of ſubmiſſion to that Prince, the clergy bound themſelves to 


ena nd canons without the King's conſent. The parliament was never mentioned nor thought of. 
Such pretenſions as the commons advanced e would, in any ſormer age, have * deemed 


tan I. | 
of S 3 - | 1 found 
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found benkles 8 by theſe new principles, to the imputation of delin- 
Tux 5 unpopular of all Charles's meaſures, the molt unpolitic, the moſt 


oppreſſive, and even, excepting ſhip-money, the moſt illegal, was the revival of 


k plies, ſo ſolemnly aboliſhed, after re · iterated endeavours, by a recent act 
ol parliament. Senſible of this unhappy meaſure, the King had, of himſelf, re- 
_ called, during the time of his firſt expedition againſt Scotland, many of theſe de- 
ſtructive patents, and the reſt were now annihilated by authority of parliament, 


and every one concerned in them declared delinquents. The commons carried ſo 


far their deteſtation of this odious meaſure, that they aſſumed a power which had 
formerly been ſeldom practiſed t, and expelled all their members, who were mo- 
nopoliſts or projectors: An artifice, by which, beſides increaſing their own pri- 
vileges, they weakened ſtill farther the very ſmall party, which the King ſecretly 
retained in the houſe. Mildmay, a notorious monopoliſt, yet having aſſuciated 
hlimſelf with the ruling party, was ſtill allowed to keep his ſear, In all queſtions 
indeed of elections, no ſteady rule of deciſion was obſerved ; and nothing ſarther 
| was regarded than the affections and attachment of the parties f. Mens. paſli- 


ons were too much heated to be ſhocked with any inſtance” of injuſtice, which 


ſerved: ends ſo popular as thoſe purſued by this houſe of commons. 

Tus whole fovercign power being thus, in a manner, transferred to the com - 
mons, and the government, without any ſeeming violence or diſorder, changed, 
in a moment, from 4 monarchy, almoſt abſolute, to a pure democracy; the popu- 
lar leaders ſeemed willing, for ſome time, to ſuſpend their active vigour, and to 


conſolidate their authority, ere they proceeded to any violent exerciſe of it, E- 
very day produced ſome new harangue on paſt grievances. The deteſtation of 


ſormer uſurpations, was farther enlivened: The jealouſy of liberty rouzed : 


| And agreeable to the true ſpirit, of free government, an equal indignation was 
excited, by- the why of a violated conſtitution, as by the ravages of the moſt 
Now was the time, when ee eee el all kinds, frond from the re- 
ſtraint of authority, and nouriſhed by unbounded hopes and projects, began to 
exert themſelves, and be diſtingviſhed by the public. Then was celebrated the 
ſagacity of Pym,- more fitted for uſe than ornament ; -matured, not chilled, by 
his advanced age and long experience: Then was diſplayed the mighty ambition 
of Hambden, taught * not moderation, from former conſtraint ; ſupport - 


* Clarendon, vol. i. . Whitlocke, p. 37. Ruſhw. vol. v. 5. 235. 359+ Nalſon, vol. i i. 
p. 90. 
+ Lord Clarendon ſays it you ney new but there are ſome N e it in the reign &f Bl 
zabeth, D'Ewes, p. 296. 332. 
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ed by courage, conducted by prudence, embelliſhed by modeſty'z but whether 
founded in a love of power or zeal for liberty, is ſtill, from his untimely end, 
left doubtful and uncertain : Then too were known the dark, ardent, and dange- 


rous character of St. John z the impetuous ſpirit of Hollis, violent and ſincere, 


open and intire in his enmities and in his friendſhips ; the enthuſiaſtic genius of 
young Vane, extravagant in the ends, which he purſued, ſagacious and profound 
in the means, which he employed; incited by the ö religion, 727 4 


gent of the duties of morality. 


So little apology would be received for paſt meaſures, fo contagious the- gene- 
ral ſpirit of diſcontent, that even men of the moſt moderate tempers and the 
moſt attached to the church and monarchy, exerted themſelves with the utmoſt 
vigour in the redreſs of grievances, and in proſecuting the authors of them. The 
kvely and animated Digby diſplayed his eloquence on this occaſion, the firm and 
undaunted Capel, the modeſt and candid Palmer. In this lift too of patriot-roy- 
aliſts are found the virtuous names of Hyde and Falkland. Tho' in their ulti- 
mate views and intentions, theſe men differed widely from the former; in their 
preſent actions and W ped an intire concurrence and amo was ob- 


ferved. 


By the daily e 5 invectives 1 illegal drips not 3 the 
houſe of commons inflamed themſelves with the higheſt animoſity towards the 


court: The nation caught new fire from the popular leaders, and ſeemed now to 
have made the firſt diſcovery of the many diforders of the government. While 


the law, in many inftances, ſeemed to be violated, they went no farther than 


ſome ſecret and calm murmurs; but mounted up into rage and fury, as ſoon as 
the conſtitution was thought to be reſtored to its former integrity and vigour. 
The capital eſpecialy, being the ſeat of parliament, was highly animated with: 
the ſpirit of mutiny and diſaffection. Tumults were daily raiſed ; ſeditious aſ- 


femblies encouraged; and every man, neglecting his own buſineſs, was wholly. 


intent on the defence of liberty and religion. By ſtronger contagion, the popu- 
lar affections were communicated from breaſt to breaſt, in this place of general 


rendezvous and ſociety. 


Taz harangues of members, now firſt publiſhed and diſperſed, kept alive the 
diſcontents againſt the King's adminiſtration, The pulpits, delivered over to pu- 
zitanical preachers and lecturers, whom the commons arbitrarily ſettled in all 
the conſiderable churches, reſounded with faction and fanaticiſm. Vengeance was. 
fully taken for that long ſilence and conſtraint, in which, by the authority of 
Laud and the high commiſſion, theſe preachers had been retained. The preſs, 
freed from all fear or reſerve, ſwarmed with productions, dangerous by their ſo- 
ditious zeal and cjumoy, more than by any art or EO of Gt 
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Noiſe and fury, cant and hypocriſy, formed the ſole rhetoric, ' which, during 
this tumult of various prejudices and paſſions, could be heard or attended to. 
Tus ſcvere ſentence, which had been executed againſt Prynne, Baſtwie, and 
Burton; now ſuffered a reviſal from parliament... Theſe libellers, far from being 
tamed by the rigorous puniſhments, which they had undergone, ſhowed till. a. 
diſpoſition of repeating their offence ; and the miniſters were affraid, leſt new 
ſatires ſhould: iſſue from their priſons, and inflame till farther the prevailing diſ-- 
contents. By an order, therefore, of the council, they had been removed to 
remote priſons ; Baſtwic to Scilly, Prynne to Jerſey; Burton to Guernſey ;- all 
acceſs to them. was denied; and the uſe of books, and of pen, ink and paper, 
was refuſed them. The ſentence for theſe additional puniſhments was immediately, 
| reverſed by. the commons: Even the firlt ſentence, upon examination, was de- 
clared: illegal; and the judges, who paſſed it, were ordered to make reparation 
to the ſufferers ®. When the priſoners landed in England, they were received 
and entertained with the higheſt demonſtrations of affection, were attended with: 


a mighty confluence of company, their charges were borne with great magnifi=. 


cence, and liberal preſents, beſtowed on them. On their approach. to any town,, 
all the. inhabitants crowded to receive them, and welcomed their reception with 
ſhouts and acclamations. . Their train till increaſed, as they drew near to Len- 
don. Several miles from the city, the zealots of their party met them in 
multitudes, and attended their triumphant entrance: Boughs were carried in this. 


a 
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tumultuous proceſſion 3 the roads were ſtrowed with flowers; and amidft. the. 


higheſt exultations of joy, were intermingled loud and virulent invectives againſt: 
the prelates, who had ſo cruelly perſecuted ſuch godly perſonages T. The more 

ignoble theſe men were, the more ſenſible was the inſult upon royal authority, 
and the more dangerous was the _=_ of diſaffection and. mutiny, which it diſ- 
covered among the people. 

LiLBurne, Leighton, and every one, who had been puniſhed for ſeditious - 
libels during the precedent adminiſtration, now recovered their — and were. 
decreed damages on the judges and miniſters of juſtice 3. 

Nor only the preſent diſpoſition of the nation enſured impunity to all libel- 
ters: A new method of framing and diſperſing libels was invented by the leaders 
of popular diſcontent. Petitions. to parliament were drawn, craving redreſs - 
againſt particular grievances; and when a ſufficient number of ſubſcriptions were 
procured, the petitions were preſented. to the commons, and immediately pub- 
liſhed, Theſe petitions became fecret bonds of aſſociation among the ſubſcribers, . 


and ſeemed to give undoubted ſanction and e to the complaints which. 
they contained. 


. ® Nalſon, vol. i. p. 783. — 4 8 
bon, vol. j. p. 570. . Moy, p. 80. 1 Ruſby. vol. v. Pe 228. Nalſon, vol.i. p. 69 Tia 
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-*Tis pretended by hiſtorians favourable to the royal cauſe o, and even aſſerted 


nal practice prevailed, in conducting many of theſe addreſſes. A petition was 


-  Kieſt framed moderate, reaſonable, ſuch as men of character willingly ſubſcribed. 


The names were afterwards torn off, and affixed: to another petition,” which 


ſerved better the purpoſes of the popular faction. We may judge of the wild 
fury, which prevailed throughout the nation, hen ſo ſcandalous an impoſture, 
which affected ſuch numbers of people, could be _— n We draw- - 5 
ing infamy and ruin upon the managers. 5 


So many grievances were offered, bbc y de rents, and gf anden 


without doors, that the houſe was divided into above forty committees, charg- 
ed, each of them, With the examination of forme particular violation of law and 
liberty, which had been complained of. Beſides the general committees of reli- 


gion, trade, privileges, las; many ſubdiviſions of theſe were framed, and a 
ſtrict ſcrutiny was every where cartied on. Ti to de remarked, that, before the 


| beginning of this century, when the pirfiament aſſutned leſs inte and autho-' 


rity, complaints of grievances were uſually preſented to the houſe, by any mem 
bers, who had had particular opportunity of obſerving them. Theſe general 
committees, which were a kind of inquiſitorial courts, had not then been eſtabliſh- 


ed; and we find, that the King, in a former declaration t, complains loudly of 


this innovation, fo little favourable to royal authority. But never was ſo much 
multiplied, as at prefehr, the uſe of theft commfttees; and the commons, tho! 
they themſelves were the greateſt innovators, employed the uſual irtifice of com- 
plaining againſt innovations, and Er to recover the antient and eſtabliſhed | 


government. 


From the reports of their committees, the houſe daily paſſed votes, . 91 
mortified and aſtoniſhed the court, and enflamed and animated the nation. Ship- 
money was declared illegal and arbitrary; the ſentence againſt Hambden cancel- 
led 3 the court of York aboliſh-d ; compoſitions of knighthood ſtigmatized; the 
enlargement of the foreſts condemned; patents for monopolies annulled ; and 
every late meaſure of the adminiſtration treated with reproach and obloquy, To 
day, a ſentence of the ſtar-chamber was exclaimed againſt: To motrow, a de- 


eree of the high commiſſion. Every diſcretionary act of countil was repreſented 


as arbitrary and tyrinnical : And the general inference was ſtill inculcated, that 


a formed deſign had been laid to ſubvert the we _ conftirution of the king- 
dom. 19 


FRO neeelſty, the King remained entirely paſſive during all theſe violent 


operations. The few ſervants, who continued faithful to 5 were ſeized with 


» Dardale, Clarendon, vol. i. p. 202. + Huſd. Coll, p. 536. 
2 Publiſhed on diſſolving the third parliament, See Parl. Hill. vol. wil. p. 347+ = 4 | 
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| uſtoriſhment at the rapid progreſs made by the commons in power and popula- 
rity, and were glad, by their inactive and inoffenſive behaviour, to compound for 
impunity... The torrent riſing to ſo dreadful and unexpected a height, deſpair 
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{cized all thoſe, who, from intereſt or habit, were moſt attached to monarchy. 


And as for thoſe, who maintained their duty to the King, merely from their re- 

gard to the conſtitution, they ſeemed, by their concurrence, to ſwell that iuun- 
dation, which began already to deluge. every thing. You have taken the whole 
< machine of government in pieces,” faid Charles in a diſcourſe to the parlia- 


ment; a Practice frequent with ſkiful artiſts, when they deſire to elear the 


«© wheels from any ruſt, which may have grown upon them. The engine, con- 
tinued he, may again be reſtored to its former uſe and motions, provided it i be 
« put up entire; ſo as not a pin of it be wanting.“ But this was far from the 
intention of the commons. The machine, they thought with ſome reaſon, was 
_ encumbered with many whecls and ſprings, which: retarded; and eroſſed its opera- 
tions, and deſtroyed its utility. Happy! had they proceeded wich moderation, 
and been contented, in their preſent plenitude of power, to remove tr 
only as might juſtly. be deemed ſuperfluous and incongruous. 
lx order to maintain that high authority which they had acquired, the com- 
mons, beſides confounding and overawing their opponents, judged it requiſite to 

infpine courage into their friends and adherents ; particularly into the Scots, and 
the religious puritans, to whole aſſiſtance and good offices they were already 2 
much beholden. 9 5 8 

No ſooner were the Scots maſters of the northern e Wd they laid: 


aſide their firſt profeſſions, which they had not indeed means to ſupport, of pay- 


ing for every thing ; and in order to prevent the deſtructive expedient of plunder 
and free quarters, the country conſented to give them a regular contribution of 
850 pounds a-day, in full of their ſubſiſtence . The parliament, that they might 
relieve the northern counties from ſo grievous an oppreſſion, agreed to remit pay 
do the Scots, as well as to the Engliſh army; and becauſe ſubſidies would be 
levied too ſlowly for fo urgent an occaſion, money was borrowed from the citi- 
zens upon the ſecurity of particular members. Two ſubſidies, a very ſmall 
ſum +, were at firſt voted; and as the intention of this ſupply was to indemnify: 
the members, who, by their private, had ſupported public credit, this pretence 
was immediately laid hold of, and the money was ordered to be paid, not into 
the treaſury, but into commiſſioners appointed by parliament: A practice, which, 
as it diminiſhed the authority of the crown, was very willingly embraced, and: 
was afterwards continued by the commons, with regard to every branch of reve- 


nue which they granted the King. The invaſion of the Scots had evidently: 


» Ruſhyy. vol. iii, p. 1293. 1 Jt appears, thata ſubſidy was now fallen to 50,000 pounds. 
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been the cauſe of aſſembling the parliament : The preſence of their army te- | 
duced the King to that total ſubjection in which he was now held: The com- 
mons, for this reaſon, very openly profeſſed their intention of retaining theſe 
invaders till all their enemies ſhould be ſuppreſſed, * and all their purpoſes effected. 
Me cannot yet ſpare the Scots, ſaid Strode plainly in the houſe ; the ſons of Zerviah 
are ſtill ino firong for us: An alluſion to a paſſage of Scripture, according to 
the mode of that age. Eighty thouſand pounds a- month were requiſite for the 
ſubſiſtence of the two armies; a ſum much greater than the kingdom had ever 
been accuſtomed, in any former period, to pay to the public, And tho' ſeveral 

ſubſidies, together with a poll · tax, were, from time to time, voted to anſwer the 


charge the commons took care ſtill to be in debt, in order ee gere ths com- | 
tinuance of the ſeſſion the more neceſlary. 


Tur Scots being ſuch uſeful allies to the REINER — in . no 
wonder they were courted with the moſt unlimited complaiſance and the moſt im- 
portant ſervices. The King, in his firſt ſpeech, having called them rebels, ob- 
ſerved, that he had given great offence to the parliament ; and he was imme- 


- diately obliged to ſoften, and even retract that expreſſion. The Scots com- 


miſſioners, of whom the moſt conſiderable were the Earl of Rothes and Lord 
Loudon, found every advantage in conducting their treaty z and yet made no 
haſte in bringing it to an iſſue. They were lodged in the city, and kept an inti- 
mate correſpondence, as' well with the magiſtrates, who were extremely diſaffect- 
ed, as with the popular leaders in both houſes. St. Antholine's church was aſ- 
ſigned them for their devotions z and their chaplains, here, began openly to prac- 
tiſe the preſbyterian form of worſhip, which, except in foreign languages, had 
never hitherto been allowed any indulgence or toleration. So violent was the 
general propenſity towards this new religion, that multitudes of all ranks crowd- 
ed into the church. Thoſe, who were ſo happy as' to find acceſs early in the 
morning, kept their places the whole day : Thoſe, who were excluded, clung 
to the doors or windows, in hopes of catching, at leaſt, ſome diſtant murmurs or 
broken phraſes of the holy rhetoric T. All the eloquence of parliament, now well 
refined from pedantry, animated with the ſpirit of liberty, and employed in fuch 
important intereſts, was not attended to with ſuch inſatiable avidity, as were theſe 
leQures, delivered with ridiculous cant, and à provincial accent, full of barbariſm 
and of ignorance. 

Tut moſt effectual expedient for paying court to the zealous Scots was to pro- : 
mote the preſbyterian diſcipline and worſhip throughout England ; and to this 
innovation, the popular leaders among the commons, as well as their moſt de- 
voted partizans, were, of themſelves, ſufficiently inclined. The puritanical par- 


* Dugdale, p. 71. 1 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 189. . 
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Fay whoſe. progreſs, tho' ſecret, had hitherto been gradual in the kingdom, tak- Chap, V. 
ing advantage of the preſent diſorders, began openly to profeſs their tenets, and 1640. 
to make furious attacks on the eſtabliſhed religion. The prevalence of that ſect 
in the parliament diſcovered itſelf, from the beginning, by inſenſible, but deci- 
five ſymptoms. Marſhall and Burgeſs, two puritanical clergymen, were choſen 
to preach before them, and entertained them with diſcourſes ſeven hours in length“. 
It being the cuſtom of the houſe always to take the ſacrament before they entered 
upon buſineſs, they ordered, as a neceſſary preliminary, that the communion table 
ſhould be removed from the eaſt end of St. Margaret's into the middle of the area +. 
The name of the ſpiritual lords was commonly left out in acts of parliament; and 
the laws ran in name of the king, lords, and commons, The clerk of the upper 
houſe, in reading bills, turned his back on the bench of biſhops ; nor was his 
inſolence ever taken notice of. On a day appointed for a ſolemn faſt and humi- 
nation, all the orders of temporal peers, contrary. to former practice, in going 
to church, took place of the ſpititual ; and the lord Spencer remarked, that the 
humiliation, that day, ſeemed confined alone to the prelates. 
Every meeting of the commons produced ſome vehement harangue againſt The biſhops 
| the uſurpations of the biſhops, againſt the high commiſſion, againſt the late con- attacked. 
| vocation, againſt the new canons. So diſguſted were all lovers of civil liberty 
at the doctrines promoted by the clergy, that theſe invectives were received with · 
out controulz and no diſtinction, at firſt, appeared between ſuch as deſired only 
to repreſs. the exorbitances of the hierarchy, and ſuch as pretended totally to 
annihilate epiſcopal: juriſdiction. Encouraged by theſe favourable appearances, 
petitions againſt the church were framed in different parts of the kingdom. The 
epithet of the ignorant and vicious prieſthood was commonly applied to all church- 
men, addicted to the eſtabliſhed diſcipline and worſhip ; tho” the epiſcopal clergy 
in England, during that age, ſeem to have been, as they are at ; preſent, ſuſſici- 
ently. learned and examplary. An addreſs againſt epiſcopacy was preſented by 
twelve clergymen to the committee of religion, and pretended to be ſigned by 
many hundreds of the puritanical perſuaſion. But what made moſt noiſe was 
the city petition for a total alteration of church government; a petition, to 
which 15,000 ſubſcriptions were annexed, and which was preſented by Alder- | 
man Pennington, the city-member . Tis remarkable, that, among the many 
eccleſiaſtical abuſes, there complained of, an allowance, given by the licencers 
of books, to publiſh a tranſlation of Ovid's Art of Love, is not forgot by theſe 
ruſtic cenſors 5. 


NoTW1THSTANDING the favourable diſpoſition of the people, the leaders in 
: the houſe reſolved to proceed with caution. They introduced a bill for prohibi- 


* Nalſon, vol. i. p. 530. 533. + 18. p. 537. ü Whit- 
locke, p. 37. — =, Ruſhw, vol. v. p. 171. 
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cx. v. ting all clergymen the ert df day civil office. As a conſequence, the bilbops 


were to be deprived of their ſeats in the houſe of peers ; a meaſure not unaccept- 


able to the zealous friends of liberty, who obſerved, with regret,” the devoted at- 
tachment of that order to the will of the monarch. But when this bill was 


preſented to the peers, it was rejected by a great majority ® 2 The firſt check which 


the commons had received in their popular career, and a prognoſtic of what they 


might afterwards expect from the upper houſe, whoſe inclinations and intereſt 


could never be totally ſeparated from the throne. - But to ſhow'how little they | 
were diſcouraged, the puritans immediately brought in another bill for the total 
abolition of epiſcopacy ; tho they thought proper to let that bill ſleep at preſent, 
in expectation of a more favourable opportunity for reviving it f. | 
Auono other acts of regal, executive power, which the commons were every | 
wy aſſuming, they iſſued orders for the demoliſhing all images, altars, crucifixes. 
The zealous Sir Robert Harley, to whom the execution of theſe orders was com- 
mitted, removed all eroſſes even out of ſtreets and markets; and from his abhor- 
rence to that ſuperſtitious figure, ' would not any where allow two pieces of wood. 


or ſtone to lie over each other at right angles 1. 


Tux Biſhop of Ely and other HemTen was picked 91 accom of I innova- 


tions 5. Cozens, who had long been obnoxious, was expoſed to new cenſures.. 
This perſon, who was dean of Peterborough, was extremely zealous for eccleſi- 

aſtical ceremonies: And ſo far from permitting the communicants to break the 
ſacramental bread with their fingers; a privilege on which the puritans very- 
ſtrenuouſiy inſiſted z he would not ſo much as allow it to be cut with an ordinary 
-houſhold inftrament. A conſecrated knife muſt perform that ſacred Na and | 
- muſt never afterwards be-profaned by any vulgar ſervice |, 


- Cozrns likewiſe was accuſed of having ſaid, The King has no me ns in. 


eccleflaſtical matters, than the boy who rubs my horſe's beet . The expreſſion was. 


violent: But tis certain, that all thoſe high churchmen, who were ſo induſtrious. 


in reducing the laity to ſubmiſſion, were extremely fond of their own privileges. 
and independency, and were deſirous of exempting the mitre from all fubjeRion. 
to the crown, 


A commiTTEE was erected by the commons as a court of inquiſition upon the- 
clergy, and was commonly denominated the committee of ſcandalous miniſters. 
The politicians among the commons were apprized of the great importance of the 


pulpit for guiding the people; the bigots were enraged againſt the prelatical 


clergy z and both of them knew, that no eſtabliſhed government could be over- 
thrown by obſerving ſtrictly the principles of juſtice, equity, or clemency. The 


proceedings, therefore, of this famous committee, which continued for ſeveral. 


® Clarendon, vol, j. p. 237. + 19. ibid. t Whitocke, p. 45. 3 Ruſby. vol. v. p. 351. 
IA. p. 203. + Parl. Hift. 3 282. Reb, vol. v. p. 209 
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years, were, to the laſt degree, cruel and arbitrary, and made dreadful havoc Chap. V. 


both on the church and the univerſities. - They began with haraſſing, impriſon- 
ing, and moleſting the clergy ; and ended with ſequeſtring and ejecting them. 
In order to join contumely to cruelty, they gave the ſufferers the epithet of ſcan- 
dalous, and endeavoured to render them as odious as they were miſerable *®. The 


utmoſt vice, however, which they could reproach to a great part of them, were 


bowing at the name of Jeſus, placing the communion - table in the eaſt, reading 
the King's orders for ſports on Sunday, and other praQtices, which the eſtabliſhed 
government, both in church and ſtate, had ſtrictly enjoined them. 


Ir may be worth obſerving, that all the hiſtorians, who lived near that age, 


or what perhaps is more deciſive, all authors, who have caſually made mention of 
thoſe public tranſactions, ſtill repreſent the civil diſorders and convulſions as pro- 
- ceeding from religious controverſy, and conſider the political diſputes about power 
and liberty as intirely ſubordinate to the other. Tis true, had the King been 


able to abſtain from all invaſion” of national privileges, it is not probable, that 


the puritans ever could have acquired ſuch authority 'as to overturn the whole 
conſtitution : Yet ſo entire was the ſubjection into which Charles was now fallen, 
that, if the wound had not been poiſoned by the infuſion of theological hatred, 
it muſt have admitted of a very eaſy remedy. Diſuſe of parliaments, impriſon- 
ment and proſecution of members, ſhip-money, an arbitrary and illegal admini- 
_ tration theſe were Joudly complained of : But the grievances, which tended 
chiefly to enflame the parliament and nation, eſpecially the latter, were, the ſur- 
plice, the rails placed about the altar, the bows exacted on approaching it, the 
liturgy, the breach of the ſabbath, embroidered copes, lawn-ſleeves, the uſe of 
the ring in marriage, and of the croſs in baptiſm. On account of theſe, were 

parties contented to throw the government into ſuch violent convulſions 


and to the diſgrace of that age and of this iſland, it muſt be acknowledged, that 


the diſorders in Scotland intirely, and thoſe in * moſtly, proceeded from 
ſo mean and contemptible an origin f. 


Sour perſons, partial to the leaders, who now defended public liberty, 5 


ventured to put them in balance with the moſt illuſtrious characters of antiquity ; 
and mention the names of Pym, Hambden, Vane, as a juſt parallel to choſe of 
Cato, Brutus, Caſſius. Profound capacity, indeed, undaunted courage, extenſive 
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© * Clarendon, vol. 3. p- 199. Whitlocke, p. 122. May, p. 

| + Lord Clarendon, vol. i. 233. GC er as ene tedabs | 
abolition of epiſcopacy : They were only the u end branch men, as they were called, who infiſted-on 
that meaſure. Bat thoſe who were willing to retaia biſhops, inſiſted on reducing their authority toa 
low ebb; as well as on aboliſhing the ceremonies of worſhip and veſtments of the clergy. The con- 
_ overly, Prey ohgprogglags andantagc emacs... and that of the moſt frivolous 
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: Engliſh patriots ; But what a difference, when the diſcourſe, conduct, conver- 


® ſation, and private as well as public behaviour, of both are inſpedied ? 


only one circumſtance, and conſider: its conſequences. The leiſure of thoſe noble 
'  antients was totally employed in the ſtudy, of Grecian eloquence and philoſophy : 
in the cultivation of polite letters and civilized ſociety : The whole diſcourſe and 
language of the moderns were polluted nin n of the 
loweſt and molt vulgar hypocriſy. 
Taz laws, as they ſtood at preſent, proteted. the 8 bur el 
the catholics to the utmoſt rage of the puritans; and theſe unhappy religioniſts, 
ſo obnoxious to the prevailing ſect, could not hope to remain long unmoleſted. 
The voluntary contribution, which they had made, in order to aſſiſt the King 
in his war againſt the Scots covenanters, was inquired into, and repreſented as 
the greateſt enormity . By an addreſs from the commons, all officers of that re- 
gion were removed from the army, and application was made to the King for 
ſeizing two thirds. of recuſanty* lands z a proportion to which, by law, he was 
intitled, but which he had always allowed them to-poſieſs upon very eaſy compo- 
| Gitions. The ſevere and bloody laws againſt prieſts were inſiſted on: And one 
Goodman, a jeſuit, who was found in priſon, was condemned to a capital puniſh- 
ment. Charles however, agreeable to his uſual principles, ſerupled to. ſign the 
warrant for his execution; and the commons expreſſed great reſentment on 
that occaſion +. There remains a very ſingular petition of Goodman, beg- 
ging to be hanged, rather than prove a ſource of contention between the King 
and his people . He eſcaped-with his life; but it ſeems more probable, that he 
was overlooked, amidſt affairs of greater conſequence, than that ſuch unrelenting 
hatred would be ſoftened by any conſideration of his courage and generoſity. 


For ſome years, Con, a Scotſman; afterwards, Roſetti, an Italian, had openly 
reſided at London, and frequented the court, as veſted with a commiſſion from 
the Pope. The Queen's zeal, and her authority with her huſband, had been the 
cauſe of this imprudence, ſo offenſive to the nation. But * ſpirit of bigotry 
now roſe too high to permit any longer ſuch indulgences $. 

Hayward, à juſtice of peace, having been wounded, when employed in the 
exerciſe of his office, by one James, a catholic madman, this enormity was aſcri-- 
bed to the popery, not to the frenzy of the aſſaſſin; and great alarms ſeized the 
nation and parliament l. An univerſal conſpiracy of the papiſts was ſuppoſrd to 

Have taken place; and every man, for ſome days, imagined, that he had a ſword 
at his throat. Tho' ſome perfons of family and diſtinction were ſtil] attached to 
the catholic ſuperſtition tis certain, that the numbers of that ſect did not com- 


„ Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 166. f Ibid. p. 258. 159. Naſon, vol. i. p. 739· t Ruſhw, 
vol. v. p. 166. Nalfon, vol. i. p. 749. ä 4 Clarendon, 
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poſe the fortiedh pare of the nation: And the frequent panics, to which men, 


during this period, were ſo ſubject, on account of the catholics, were leſs the ef · 
fects of fear, than of extreme rage and averſion, entertained againſt them. 

Taz Queen Mother of France, having been forced into baniſhment by ſome 
court-intrigues, bad retired into England ; and expected ſhelter, amidſt her pre- 


ſent diſtreſſes, in the dominions of her daughter and ſon-in-lew. But, tho ſhe 


behaved in the moſt inoffenſive manner, ſhe was inſulted by the populace on ac- 
count of her religion ; and was even threatened with worſe treatment. The Earl. 
of Holland, Lord Lieutenant of Middleſex, had ordered a hundred muſqueteers 
to guard her ; but finding, that they had imbibed the ſame prejudices with the: 
reſt of their country-men, and were very unwillingly employed in ſuch a ſervice, 
he laid the caſe before the houſe of peers : For the King's authority was now in- 
_ tirely anvihilated. . He repreſented the indignity of the action, that ſo great a Prin- 
ceſs, mother to the King of France, and to the Queens of Spain and England, 
ſhould be affronted by the baſe multitude. He obſerved the indelible reproach, 

which would fall upon the nation, if that unfortunate Queen. ſhould ſuffer any: 
violence from the miſguided zeal of the people. He urged the ſacred rights of 
hoſpitality, due to every one, much more to a perſon in diſtreſs, of ſo high a 
rank, with whom the nation was ſo nearly connected. The peers thought pro- 

per to communicate the matter to the commons, whoſe authority over the peo 
ple was abſolute. The commons agreed to the neceſſity of protecting the Queen 
Mother ; but at the ſame time deſired, that ſhe might be deſired to depart the 
kingdom 3. * For the quieting thoſe jealouſies in the hearts of his Majeſty's well- 
affected ſubjects, occaſioned by ſome ili-inftruments about that Queen's per- 


«< ſon, by the flowing of prieſts and papiſts to her houſe, and by the uſe and 
practice of the idolatry of the maſs and exerciſe of other ſuperſtitious ſervices 


of the Romiſh church, to the great ſcandal of true religion 


Cranes, in the former part of his-reign, had endeavoured to overcome the 
intract able and encroaching ſpirit of the commons, by a perſeverance in his own. 
meaſures, by a ſtately dignity of behaviour, and by maintaining, at their utmoſt. 
height, and even ſtretching beyond former precedent,, the rights of his-preroga- 


tive. Finding by experience how unſucceſsful thoſe meaſures had proved, and 


_ obſerving the low condition, to which he was now reduced, he reſolved to alter 


his whole conduct, and to regain the confidence of his people, by pliableneſs, by. 


conceſſions, and by a total conformity to their inclinations and prejudices. He 
did not conſider, that the true rule of government, in ſo difficult: a ſituation, . 
as chat, in which, from, the beginning of his reign, he was placed, conliſted, 

neither in ſteadineſs nor in facility, but in ſuch a Judicious mixtute of both, as. 


would exaQtly ſuit the preſent circumſtances of the nation, and the bade 


5 Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 25 : 
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Chap, V. pretenſions of his opponents. And, it may ſafely be averred, that this new 
extreme, into which the King, for want of proper council or ſupport, was fallen, 

became equally dangerous to the conſtitution, and pernicious to public peace, as 

the other, in which he had ſo long, and ſo unfortunately, perſevered. | 


Tomage and Tur pretenſions with regard to tonnage and poundage were revived, and with 
| poundage, certain aſſurance of ſucceſs, by the commons . The levying theſe duties, as 
_ . without conſent of parliament, and even increaſing them at pleaſure, 
was ſuch an incongruity in a free conſtitution, where the people, by their funda- 
mental privileges, cannot be taxed but by their own conſent, as could no longer 
be endured by theſe jealous patrons of liberty. In the preamble, therefore, to 
the bill, by which the commons granted theſe duties to the King, they took care, 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt poſitive terms, to aſſert their own right of beſtowing 
this gift, and to diveſt the crown of all independent title of aſſuming it. And 
that they might increaſe, or rather finally fix, the intire dependance and ſubjec- 
tion of the King, they voted theſe duties only for two months; and afterwards, 
from time to time, renewed their grant for very ſhort periods F, Charles, in 
order to ſhow, that he entertained no intention ever again to ſeparate himſelf 
| from his parliament, paſſed this important bill, without any ſeruple or heſitation 4. 
Triennial W1rTH regard to the bill for triennial parliaments, he made a little difficulty. 
bill. | By an old ſtatute, paſſed during the reign of Edward III. it had been enaQed, 
that parliaments ſhould be held once every year, or more frequently, if neceſſary: 
But as no proviſion had been made in caſe of failure, and no preciſe method 
pointed out for execution; this ſtatute had been conſidered merely as a general 
declaration, and was diſpenſed with at pleaſure, The defect was ſupplied by thoſe 
vigilant patriots, who now aſſumed the reins of government. It was enacted, 
chat if the chancellor, who was firſt bound under ſevere penalties, failed to iſſue 
. writs by the third of September in every third year, any twelve or more of the 
peers ſhould be empowered to exert this authority: In default of the peers, the 
- theriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c. ſhould ſummon the voters: And in their default, 
the voters themſelves ſhould meet and proceed to the election of members, in the 
| ſame manner as if writs had been regularly iſſued from the crown, Nor could 


It appears not, that the commons, tho' now entirely, maſters, aboliſhed the new impoſitions of 
- James, againſt which they had formerly ſo loudly complained : A certain proof that the rates of 
cuſtoms, ſetiled by that prince, were in molt inſtances juſt and proportioned to the new price of com- 
modities. They ſeem rather to have been low: For they raiſed only the cuſtoms a third; whereas 
prices had certainly augmented five or fix times. See Journ. 16th Aug. 1625. 
+ It was an infraction given by the houſe to the committee, which framed one of theſe bills, to 
take care, that the rates upon the home-commodit'es may be as light as poſſible ; and upon foreign 
commodities as heavy as trade will bear: A proof, that the nature of commerce _—_ now to be un» 
derſtood. Journ, iſt June, 1641, 
1 Clarendon, vol. i, P. 208. 
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the parliament, after it was aſſembled, be adjourned, 3 or diſſol ved, 


without their own conſent, during the ſpace of fiſty days. By this bill, ſome of 


the nobleſt and moſt valuable prerogatives of the crown were rexenched s bot « at 
the ſame time, nothing could be more neceſſary than ſuch, a ſtatute, for comp 
ing a regular plan of law and liberty. A great reluctance to aſſemble . 

muſt be expected in the King; where theſe aſſemblies, as of late, eſtabliſh _ 
2 maxim to carry their ſcrutiny into every part of the government. During long 
intermiſſions of parliament, grievances and abuſes, as was found by recent expe- 


Chap. u. 


rience, would naturally creep in; and it would even become neceſſary for the | 


King and council to exert a great diſcretionary authority, and, by acts of ſtate, 
to ſupply, in every emergence, the legiſlative power, whoſe meeting was ſo uncer- 
tain and precarious. Charles, finding, that nothing leſs would ſatisfy his * 
ment and people, at laſt give his aſſent to this bill, which produced ſo great an 

innovation in the conſtitution ®. Solemn thanks were preſented him by AY 
houſes. Great rejoicings were expreſſed both in the city and throughout the na- 
tion. And mighty profeſſions were, every where, made of gratitude and mutual 
returns of ſupply and confidence, This conceſſion of the King, it muſt be own- 


ed, was not intirely voluntary: It was of a nature too important to be voluntary. 


The ſole inference, which his partizans were intitled to draw from the ſubmiſ- 
ions, ſo frankly made to preſent neceflity, was, that he had certainly adopted a. 
new plan of government, and, for the future, was reſołved, by every indulgence, 
to acquire the confidence and affections of his people. 

CnanLtes thought, that what conceſſions were made to the public were of 
little confequence, if no gratifications were beſtowed on the individuals, who- 


had acquired the direction of public councils. and determinations. A change of 


- miniſters, as well as of meaſures, was, therefore, reſolved on. In one day ſeveral 


new privy counſellors were fworn; the Earls of Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, Briſtol;. 
the Lords Say, Saville, Kimbolton: Within a few days after, was admitted the 


Earl of Warwick . All theſe noblemen were of the popular party; and ſome of: 


them afterwards, when matters were PO ROY by the commons, pro- 


ved the greateſt ſupport of monarchy. 
Juxon, biſhop of London, who had never deſired the treaſurer's ſtaff, now 


ö earneſtly ſolicited for leave to reſign it, and_retire to the care of that turbulence 


dioceſe, which was committed to him. The King gave his aſſent; and it is re- 


* markable, that, during all the ſevere inquiries, carried on againſt the conduct of 


miniſters and prelatcs, the mild and prudent virtues of this man; who bore both. 
- theſe invidious characters, remained unmoleſted . It was intended, that Bedford, 
- popular man, of great authority, as well as wiſdom and moderation, ſhould: 


» Clarendon, vol. i. f. 209. Whitlocke, p. 39. Roſie, vol, v. . 189, 
+ Clarendon, vol. . T · 155 1 Warwick, F. 95 
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ſucceed Juxon : But that nobleman, very unfortunately both for King and peo- 


ple, died about this very time. By 1 promotions, place was made for St. 
John, who. was created ſolicitor- general. Hollis was to be made ſecretary of 
fate, in place of Windebank, who had N Pym, chancellor of the exchequer, 
in place of Lord Cottington, who had reſigned: Lord Say, maſter of the wards, 
in place of the ſame nobleman: The Earl of Eſſex, governor ; and Hambden, 
tutor to the Prince “. 


Wrar retarded the execution of theſe projected changes, was the difficulty of 


ſatisfying all thoſe, who, from their activity and authority in parliament, had 


pretenſions for offices, and who had it till in their power toembarraſs and diſtreſs 
the public meaſures. Their aſſociates too in popularity, whom the King intend- 
ed to diſtinguiſh by his favours, were unwilling to undergo the reproach of hay- 
ing driven a ſeparate bargain, and of ſacrificing, to their own ambitious views, 
the cauſe of the nation. ' And as they were ſenſible, that they mult owe their 
preferment entirely to their weight and conſideration in parliament, they were, moſt 
of them, . reſolved {till to adhere to that aſſembly, and both to promote its autho- | 
rity, and to preſerve their own credit in it. On all occaſions, they had no other 

advice to give the King, than to allow himſelf to be directed by his great coun- 
cil ; or in other words, to reſign himſelf paſſively to their guidance and govern- 


ment. And Charles found, that, inſtead of acquiring friends, by the honours 


and offices which he ſhould beſtow, he ſhould only arm his enemies with more 
power to hurt him. 


Tus end, on which the King was moſt intent in chan 8g miniſters, was to 
ſave the life of the earl of Strafford, and to mollify, by theſe indulgences, the 


rage of his moſt furious proſecutors, But ſo high was that nobleman's reputation 


for experience and capacity, that all the new counſellors and intended miniſters 
plainly ſaw that if he eſcaped their vengeance, he muſt return into favour and au- 


. thorityz and they regarded his death as the only ſecurity, which they could have, 


both for the eſtabliſhment of their preſent power, and for ſucceſs in their farther - 


enterprizes. His impeachment, therefore, was puſhed on with the utmoſt vigour ; 
and after long and ſolemn preparations, was brought to a final iſſue, 


InMEDIATELY after Strafford was ſequeſtred from parliament, and confined in 
the Tower, a committee of thirteen were choſen by the lower houſe, and entruſt- 
ed with the office of preparing a charge againſt him. Theſe, joined to a ſmall 


committee of lords, were veſted with authority to examine all witneſſes, to call for 


every paper, and to uſe any means of ſcrutiny, with regard to any part of the Earl's 
behaviour and conduct . + After ſo general and unbounded an inquiſition, exer- 
ciſed by ſuch e and implacable enemies z @ man muſt have been very cau- 
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tious or very innocent, not to afford, during che whole courſe of- his life ſome 
matter of accuſation againſt him. 8 

Tunis committee, by direction from both dogs took an oath of ſecrecy; a 
practice very unuſual, and which gave them the appearance of conſpirators, more 
than miniſters of juſtice f. But the intention of this ſtriẽtneſs, was to render it 

more difficult for the Earl to elude their ſearch, or prepare for his juſtification. 
Arrricarion was made to the King, that he would allow this committee to 
examine privy counſellors with regard to opinions delivered at the board. A con- 
ceſſion, which Charles unwarily made, and which thenceforth baniſhed all mu- 


tual confidence, from the deliberations of council; where every man is ſuppoſed: 
to have entire freedom, without fear of future puniſhment and inquiry, of pro- 


poſing any expedient, queſtioning any opinion, or ſupporting any argument . 


Sin George Ratcliffe, the Earl's intimate friend and confident, was accuſed of 


high treaſon, ſent for from Ireland, and committed to cloſe cuſtody. As no charge 


ever appeared or was proſecuted againſt him, it is impoſſible to give a more chari- 
table interpretation to this meaſure, than that the commons thereby intended to 


deprive Strafford, in his preſent diſtreſs, of the aſſiſtance of his beſt friend, who 
was moſt enabled, by his teſtimony, to juſtify the innocence of his [cop ky 
conduct and behaviour J. 


Waen intelligence artived in let} of the plans laid for Strafford? 3 win, the 


Iriſh houſe of commons, tho' they had very lately beſtowed moſt ample praiſes on 


his adminiſtration, entered into all the violent councils againſt him, and prepared 
a a repreſentation of the miſerable ſtate, into which, by his miſconduct, they ſup- 


poſed the kingdom to be fallen. They ſent over a committee into England to 


aſſiſt in the proſecution of their unfortunate governor z; and by intimations from 
this committee, who entered into cloſe confederacy with' the popular leaders in 
England, was every meaſure of the Iriſh parliament governed and directed. Im- 
peachments, which were never proſecuted, were carried up againſt Sir Richard 
Bolton, the chancellor, Sir Gerard Louther, chief juſtice, and Bramhall, biſhop 
of Derry F. This ſtep, which was an exact counter-part to the proceedings in 
England, ſerved alſo the ſame purpoſes: it deprived the King of the miniſters, 
whom he moſt truſted , it diſcouraged and terrified all the other miniſters; and 
it prevented thoſe perſons, 'who were beſt acquainted with Strafford's councils, 
from giving evidence in his favour before the Engliſh parliament. 


Taz biſhops, being forbid by the antient canons to aſſiſt in any trial for life, 
and being unwilling, by any oppoſition, to irritate the commons, who were al-. 


+ Whitlocke, p. 37. t Clarendon, vol. i. p. 193. I Id. p. 214 
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Chap V. ready much prejudiced againſt them, thought proper, of themſelves, to with- 
1641. 


March 22. 


draw *, The commons alſo voted, that the new created peers ought to have no 
voice in this trial; becauſe the accuſation being agreed to, while they were com- 


- moners, their conſent to it was implied with that of all the commons of England. 


Notwithſtanding this deciſion, which was meant only to deprive Strafford of ſo 
many friends, the Lord Seymour, and ſome others, till continued to keep their 
ſeat ; nor was their right to it any fafther queſtioned 7. 

To beſtow a greater ſolemnity on this important trial, ſcaffolds were erected 
in Weſtminſter-hall; where both houſes ſat, the one as accuſers, the other as 
judges. Beſides the chair of ſtate, a cloſe gallery was prepared for the King and 
Queen, who attended during the whole trial . | 

An accuſation, carried on. by the united effort of three TIDES againſt 
one man, unprotected by power, unaſſiſted by council, diſcountenanced by au- 
thority, was likely to prove a very unequal conteſt : Yet ſuch was the capacity, 
genius, preſence of mind, diſplayed by this magnanimous ſtateſman, that, while 
argument and reaſon and law had any place, he obtained an undiſputed victory. 
And he periſhed at laſt, overwhelmed and till LES by the open 1 
of his fierce and unrelenting antagoniſts. 

Tu articles of impeachment againſt Strafford are twenty-eight in number; 
and regard his conduct, as preſident of the council of York, as deputy or lieu- 


| tenant of Ireland, as counſellor or commander in. England. But tho* four 


months. were employed by the managers in framing the accuſation, and all Straf- 
ford's anſwers were extemporary; it appears from compariſon, not only that he 
was free from the crime of treaſon, of which there is not the leaſt appearance, but 
that his conduct, making allowance for human infirmities, . to ſuch ſevere 
ſcrutiny, was innocent, and even laudable. 


Tux powers of the northern council, while he was preſident, had been ex- | 


tended, by the King's inſtructions, beyond what formerly had been practiſed : 


But that court being. at firſt, inſtituted by a ſtretch of royal prerogative, it had 
been uſual for the prince to vary his inſtructions ; and the largeſt authority com- 


mitted to it, was altogether as legal as the moſt moderate and moſt limited. Nor 


was it reaſonable to conclude, that Strafford had uſed any art to procure thoſe ex- 
tenſive powers ; ſince he never once ſat as preſident, nor exerciſed one act of ju- 


riſdiction, after he was inveſted with the authority, ſo. much complained of j. 


In the government of Ireland, his adminiſtration had been equally promotive 


\ - of his maſter's intereſt, and that of the ſubjects, committed to his care. A large 


debt he had paid off: He had left a conſiderable ſum in the exchequer: The re- 


* Clarendon, vol; i. p. 216. + Id. ibid. 2 Whillocke, p. 40. Ruſbw. vol. iv. p. 47. 
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venues, which before never anſwered the charges of government, were now raiſed Chap, V. 


do be equal to them: A ſmall ſtanding army, formerly kept in no order, was 
augmented and was governed by the moſt exact diſcipline: And a great force was 
en nee meme A LR oOne 


covenanters. 
Inovsrxv, and all the arts of peace, were introduced among that e peo- 


ple: The ſhipping of the kingdom augmented a hundred - fold T: The cuſtoms 


tripled upon the ſame rates : The exports double in value to the imports: 
Manufactures, particularly that of linen, introduced and promoted 5: Agricul- 


JT ture, by means of the Engliſh and Scots plantations, gradually advancing : The 
| e en Pd without the Wimme of the ca- 


"a ſprings of authority he had enforced Ae eech them. Dit. 
cretionary acts of juriſdiction, indeed, he had often exerted, by holding courts- 
martial, billeting ſoldiers, deciding cauſes upon paper · petitions before the coun- 
cil, iſſuing proclamations, and puniſhing their infraction. But diſcretionary au- 
thority, during that age, was uſually exerciſed even in England. In Ireland, it 
was ſtill more requiſite, among a wild people, not yet thoroughly ſubdued, a- 
verſe to the religion and manners of their conquerors, ready, on all occaſions, to 


relapſe into rebellion and diſorder, hile the managers of the commons de- 


manded, every moment, that the deputy's conduct ſhould be examined by the 
line of rigid law and ſevere principles; he appealed ſtill to the practice of all for- 
mer deputies, and to the uncontroulable neceſſity of his ſituation, 

So great was his art of managing elections, and balancing parties, that he had 

the Iriſh parliament to vote whatever was neceſſary, both for the payment 

of former debts, and for ſupport of the new levied army; nor had he ever been 
reduced to the illegal expedients, practiſed i in England, for the ſupply of public 
_ neceſſities. Noi imputation of rapacity could juſtly lie againſt his adminiſtration. 
Some inſtances of imperious expreſſions, and even actions, may be met with. 
The caſe of Lord Mountnorris, of all thoſe n with ſo much induſtry, is 
the moſt flagrant and the leaſt excuſable. 


IT had been reported at the table of _ Lord chancellor Loftus, that one of 


the deputy's attendants, a relation of Mountnorris, in moving a ſtool, had ſorely 
hurt his maſter's foot, who was at that time afflicted with the gout. Perbaps, 
ſaid Mountnorris, who was preſent at table, it was done in revenge of that public 


affront, which my Lord deputy formerly put upon me: Bur I HAV A BROTHER, 
WHO WOULD NOT HAVE TAKEN, SUCH A REVENGE, This caſual, and ſeeming- 


* Ruſhw, vol. iv, p. 120, 247. Warwick, p. 115, + Nalſon, vol. ii, p. 45. 
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ly innocent, at leaſt very ambiguous, expreſſion was reported to Strafford ; who, 


on pretence that Mountnorris was an officer, ordered him to be tried by a court- 


martial for mutiny and ſedition againſt his general. The court, which conſiſted 
of the chief officers of the army, found the crime to be capital, and — 
that Nobleman to loſe his head *. | 

lx 'vain did Strafford plead in his own defence cv this 1 of impeach- 
ment, That the ſentence againſt Mountnorris was the deed, and that too unani- 
mous, of the court, not the act of the deputy ; that he ſpoke not to a member 


of the court, nor voted in the cauſe, but ſat uncovered as a party; and then im- 


mediately withdrew, to leave them to their freedom z that ſenſible of the iniquity 
of the ſentence, he procured his Majeſty's free pardon to Mountnorris; that he 
did not even keep that Nobleman a moment in ſuſpence with regard to his fate, 
but inſtantly told him, that he himſelf would ſooner loſe his right hand than exe- 
cute ſuch a ſentence, nor was his lordſhip's life in any manner of danger; and 
that upon the whole, the only hardſhip, which Mountnorris ſuffered, was im- 
priſonment during two days, after which his liberty was reſtored him. In vain 
did Strafford's friends add, as a further apology, that Mountnorris was a man of 
an infamous character, who paid court, by the loweſt adulation, to all deputies, 
while preſent ;z and blackened their character, by the vileſt calumnies, when recal- 
led: And that Strafford, expecting like tfeatment, had uſed this expedient for 
no other purpoſe than ſo ſubdue the petulant ſpirit of the man. Theſe excuſes 
alleviate the guilt ; but there ſtill remains enough to prove, that the mind of the 
deputy, tho? great and firm, had been not a little debauched by . riot of ablo- 
lute power, and uncontrouled authority, 

Waen Strafford was called over into England, he found every RO falling in- 
to ſuch confuſion, by the open rebellion of the Scots, and the ſecret diſcontents 
of the Engliſh, that, if he had counſelled or executed any violent meaſure, he 
might perhaps have been able to apologize for his conduct, from the great law ow 


- neceſſity, which admits not, while the neceſſity is extreme, of any ſcruple, cere- 


mony, or delay +. But in fact, no illegal advice or action was proved ak 
him; and the whole amount of his guilt, during this period, was ſome peeviſh, 
or at moſt imperious expreſſions, which, amidſt ſuch deſperate extremities, and 
during a bad ſtate of health, had unhappily fallen from him. F 

Ir Strafford's apology was, in the main, ſo ſatisfactory, when he pleaded to 
each particular article of the charge, his victory was ſtill more deciſive, when he 
brought the whole together, and repelled the imputation of treaſon ; the crime 
which the commons would infer from the full view of his conduct and behaviour. 
Of all ſpecies of guilt, the law of England had, with the moſt OY exact - 


e Ruſh. vol. iv. p. 187. + Ruſby, vol. iv. p. 559- | | | 
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neſs, defined that of treaſon ; becauſe on that fide it was found moſt neceſſary to 


protect the ſubject againſt the violence of the king and of his miniſters. By the fa- 
mous ſtatute of Edward III. all the kinds of treaſon are enumerated, and every o- 
ther crime, befides ſuch as are there expreſsly mentioned, is carefully excluded 
from that denomination. But with regard to this guilt, An endeavour to ſubvert 


- the fundamental laws, the ſtatute of treaſon is totally ſilent: And arbitrarily to in- 


troduce it into the fatal catalogue, is itſelf a ſubverſion of all law ; and under co- 
lour of defending liberty, reverſes a ſtatute the beſt calculated for the n of 
liberty, which had ever been enacted by an Engliſh parliament, 


As this ſpecies of treaſon, diſcovered by the commons, is intirely new and; un- 
known to the laws; ſo is the ſpecies of proof, by which they pretend to fix that 


guilt upon the priſoner. They have invented a kind of accumulative or conſtruc- 


tive evidence, by which many actions, either totally innocent in themſelves, or 


criminal in a much inferior degree, ſhall, when united, amount to treaſon, and 


ſubje& the perſon to the higheſt penalties inflicted by the law. A haſty and un- 
guarded word, a raſh and paſſionate action, aſliſted by the malevolent fancy of 
the accuſer, and tortured by doubtful conſtructions, is tranſmuted into the deep- 
eſt guilt ; and the lives and fortunes of the whole nation, no longer protected by 
Juſtice, ' are ſubjected to arbitrary will and pleaſure. | 


„% Wnuzxx has this ſpecies of guilt lain ſo long concealed ?” lad Strafford i in 


concluſion. Where has this fire been ſo long buried, during ſo many centuries, 
« that no ſmoke ſhould appear, till it burſt out at once, to conſume me and my 


% children? Better it were to live under no law at all, and, by the maxims of 
« cautious prudence, to conform ourſelves, the beſt we can, to the arbitrary will 


of a maſter; than fancy we have a law on which we can rely, and find, at laſt, 


that this law ſhall inflit a puniſhment precedent to the promulgation, and try 


e us by maxims unheard of, till the very moment of the proſecution. If I ſail 
« onthe Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on an anchor; in caſe there be no buoy to 
give warning. the party ſhall pay me damages: But, if the anchor be marked 


« out, then is the ſtriking on it at my own peril. Where is the mark ſet upon 


« this crime ? Where is thetoken by which I ſhould diſcover it? It has lain con- 
« cealed under water; and no human prudence, no human innocence could ſave 
i me from the deſtruction, with which I am at preſent threatened. | 


« TT is now full two hundred and forty years ſince treaſons were defined ; and 


« ſolong has it * ſince any man was touched to this extent, upon this crime, 


« before myſelf. We have lived, my lords, happily to ourſelves at home ; we 
« have lived abroad, to the world: Let us be content with what our 


« fathers have left us: Let not our ambition carry us to be more learned than 


they were, in theſe killing and deſtructive arts. Great wiſdom it will be in 
| | | * your 
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your lordſhips, and juſt providence, for yourſelves, for your poſterities, for 


the whole kingdom, to caſt from you, into the fire, theſe bloody and myſteri- 
« ous volumes of arbitrary and conſtructive treaſons, as the primitive chriſtians 


4 did their books of curious arts, and betake yourſelves to the plain letter of the 

« ſtatute, which tells you where the crime is, and points out to you the E by 

„ which you may avoid it ” 
LE us not, to our own ee Frey thoſe We lions, by rattling 

% up a company of old records, which have lain, for ſo many ages, by the wall, 

% forgotten and neglected. To all my afflictions, add not this, my lords, the 

< moſt ſevere of any; that I, for my other fins, not for my treaſons, be the 


e means of introducing a precedent, ſo pernicious to the laws _ liberties of 


my native country. 
« Howvxx theſe gentlemen at the bis ſay, they ſpeak for the ne ; 
c and they believe ſo: Yet, under favour, it is I who, in this particular, ſpeak 
« for the commonwealth. Precedents, like thoſe endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed 
< againſt me, muſt draw along ſuch inconveniencies and miſeries, that, in a few 
i years, the kingdom will be in the condition, expreſſed in a ſtatute of Henry IV; 
* and no man ſhall know by what rule to govern his words and actions. | 
* Typosx not, my lords, difficulties inſurmountable upon miniſters of ſtate, nor 


«4 difable them from ſerving with chearfulneſs their king and country. If you 


examine them, and under ſuch ſevere penalties, by every grain, by every little 
« weight; the ſcrutiny will be intolerable. The public affairs of the kingdom 
„ muſt be left waſte ; and no wiſe man, who has any honour or fortune to * 
« will ever engage himſelf in ſuch dreadful, ſuch unknown perils. 


« My lords, I have now troubled your lordſhips a great deal longer 1 | 
« ſhould have done. Were it not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, which a ſaint 
in heaven left me, I ſhould be loth”——Here he pointed to his children, and 
his weeping ſtopped him.“ What I forfeit for myſelf, it is nothing: But, 
« I confeſs, that my indiſcretion ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds me very deep- 
ly. You will be pleaſed to pardon my infirmity : Something I ſhould have 
«© ſaid; but I ſee I ſhall not be able, and therefore | ſhall leave it. 
„Aub now, my lords, I thank God, I have been, by his bleſſing, fufficient- 
« ly inſtrufted 1 in the extreme vanity of all temporary enjoyments, compared to 
<< the importance of our eternal duration. And ſo, my lords, even fo, with all : 
% humility, and with all tranquillity of mind, I fubmir, clearly and freely, to 
your judgments: And whether that righteous doom ſhall be to life or death, 1 
© ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of the great | 
Author of my exiſtence *,”* - 
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CE RT AT NLY. ſays Whitlocke “, with his ial candor, never any man afed 


| ſuch a part, on ſuch a theatre, with more wiſdom, conſtancy, and eloquence, with 


greater reaſon, Judgment and temper, and with a better grace in all bis words and acti- 
ont, than did this great and excellent perſon ; and be moved the bearts of all bis audi- 
tors, ſame few excepted, to remorſe and pity. It is remarkable, that the hiftori- 

an, who expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms, was himſelf chairman of that committee, 
which conducted the impeachment againſt this unfortunate ſtateſman. The accu- 


Ch 


ſation and defence laſted eighteen days. The managers divided the ſeveral articles 


among them, and attacked the priſoner with all the weight of authority, with all 
the vehemence of rhetoric, with all the accuracy of long preparation. Strafford 
was obliged to ſpeak with deference and reſerve towards his moſt inveterate ene- 
mies, the commons, the Scots nation, the Iriſh parliament, He took only a ve- 


ry ſhort time, on each article, to recolle& himſelf: Yet he alone, without affiſt- 


ance, mixing modeſty and humility with firmneſs and vigour, made ſuch a de- 
fence, that the commons ſaw it impoſſible, by a legal proſecution, ever to obtain 
| a ſentence againſt him. 

Bur the death of Strafford was too important a ſtroke of party to be left un- 
attempted by any expedient, however extraordinary. Beſides the great genius and 
authority of that miniſter, he had threatened ſome of the popular leaders with an 
impeachment z and, had he not been ſuddenly prevented by an accuſation of the 
commons, he had, that very day, it was thought, charged Pym, Hambden, and 
others, with treaſon, for having invited the Scots to invade England. A bill 
ol attainder was therefore brought into the lower houſe immediately after finiſhing 

_ theſe pleadings ; and preparatory to it a new proof of the Earl's guilt was produ- 
ced, in order to remove ſuch ſcruples as might be entertained with _ to a 
method of proceeding, ſo unuſual and irregular. +: 

Sia Henry Vane, ſecretary, had taken down ſome notes of a debate in council, 
| other the diſſolution of the laſt parliament ; and being at a diſtance, he had ſent 
the keys of his cabinet, as was pretended, to his: ſon, Sir Henry, in order to 
| ſearch for ſome papers, which were neceſſary for compleating a marriage-ſettle- 
ment. Young Vane, falling upon this paper of notes, deemed the matter of the 
utmoſt conſequence; and immediately communicated it to Pym, who now pro- 
duced the paper before the houſe of commons. The queſtion before the council 

was; Offenſive or defenſive war with the Scots. The King propoſes this difficulty, 


* But how can I undertake offenſive war if I have no more money? The an- 


' ſwer. aſcribed to Strafford was in theſe words. Borrow of the city a hundred 
« thouſand pounds : Go on vigorouſly to levy ſhip-money. Your majeſty ha- 


# -ring tried the dens of your people you are abſolved and looſe from all 


„ 
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&« rules of government, and may do what power will admit. Your Majeſty, having 
« tried all ways, 1hall be acquitted before God and man. And you have an ar- 
10 - my in Ireland, which you may employ to reduce nis kingdom to obedience : 
« For I am confident the Scots cannot hold out five months.” There followed 
ſome councils of Laud and Cottington, equally violent, with regard to the * 3 


being abſolved from all rules of government *. 


Tunis paper, with all the circumſtances of its diſcovery and communication, | 
was pretended to be equivalent to two witneſſes, and to be an unanſwerable proof 
of thoſe pernicious councils of Strafford, which tended to the ſubverſion of the 
laws and conſtitution. But it was replied by Strafford and his friends, That old 
Vane was his moſt inveterate and declared enemy ; and if the ſecretary himſelf, as 
was by far moſt probable, had willingly delivered to his ſon this paper of notes, to 
be communicated to Pym, this implied ſuch a breach of oaths and of truſt, as 
rendered him totally unworthy of all credit. That the ſecretary's depoſition was 
at firſt exceedingly dubious : Upon two examinations, he could not remember any 
ſuch words: Even the third time, his teſtimony was not poſitive; but imported 
only, that Strafford had ſpoke ſuch or ſuch-like words: And words may be very 


like in ſound, and differ much in ſenſe ; nor ought the lives of men to depend 


upon grammatical criticiſms of any expreſſions, much leſs, of thoſe delivered by 
the ſpeaker without premeditation, and committed by the hearer, for any time, 

however ſhort, to the uncertain record of memory. That, in the preſent caſe, 
changing This kingdom into That kingdom, a very flight alteration! the Earl's 
diſcourſe could regard nothing but Scotland, and implies no advice unworthy of 
an Engliſh counſellor. That even retaining the expreſſion, This kingdom, the 
words may fairly be underſtood of Scotland, which alone was the kingdom that 
the debate regarded, and which alone had thrown off allegiance, and. could be re- 
duced to obedience, That it could be proved, as well by the evidence of all the 
King's miniſters, as by the known diſpoſition of the forces, that the intention ne- 
ver was to land the Iriſh army in England, but in Scotland. That of fix other 
<ounſellors preſent, Laud and Windebank could give no evidence; Northumber- 
land, Hamilton, Cottington, and Juxton, could recollect ao, ſuch expreſſion ; 

and the advice was too remarkable to be eaſily forgot. That it was nowiſe pro- 

bable ſuch a deſperate council would be openly delivered at the board, and before 
Northumberland, a perſon of that high rank, and whoſe attachments to the 

court were ſo much weaker than his attachments to the country. That tho? 
Northumberland, and he alone, had recollected ſome ſuch expreſſion, as that Of 
being abſolved from rules of government ; yet, in ſuch deſperate extremities as 
thoſe, into which the King kingdom were then fallen, a maxim of that na- _ 


® Clarendon, vol. i. p. 223, 220, 230, dc. Whitlocke, p. 41. May, p.93. 
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ture, allowing it to be delivered by Strafford, may be defended, mann 
the moſt favourable to law and liberty. And that nothing could be more iniqui- 
tous, than to extract an accuſation of treaſon from an opinion, ſimply propoſed 


at the council-table ; where all freedom of debate ought to be permitted, and 
where it was not unuſual for the members, in order to draw forth the ſentiments 


ROO SRP ON FOO PR their own ſecret advice and 
judgment *. 


"i 


Tus evidence of Secretary Vane, the? expoſed to ſuch unformountable objec- Fi 3 


tions, was the real cauſe of Strafford's unhappy fate; and made the bill of attain- 
der paſs the commons with no greater oppoſition than that of fifty-nine diſſenting 
votes. But there remained two other branches of the legiſlature, the King and 


the lords, whoſe aſſent was requiſite; and theſe, if leſt to their free judgment, 


it was eaſily foreſeen, would reject the bill, without ſcruple or deliberation. To 
overcome this difficulty, the popular leaders employed expedients, for which they 
were beholden partly to their own induſtry, partly to the Ro Ag e of their ad- 
verſaries. | 

Nxxr Sunday after the bill paſſed the commons, the puritanical pulpits re- 
ſounded with declamations concerning the neceſſity of executing juſtice upon great 


delinquents T. The populace took the alarm. About fix thouſand men, armed 
with ſwords and cudgels, flocked from the city, and ſurrounded the houſes of 


parliament $. The names of the fifty-nine commoners, who had voted againſt 
the bill of attainder, were poſted up under the title of Straffordians and betrayers 

of their country. Theſe were expoſed to all the inſults of the ungovernable mul- 
titude. When any of che lords paſſed, the cry for Juſtice againſt Strafford re- 


ſounded in their ears: And ſuch as were ſuſpected of friendſhip to that obnoxioug - 
miniſter, were ſure to meet with menaces, not unaccompanied with ſymptoms of 


the moſt deſperate reſolutions in the furious populace F. 

 ComPLAinTs im the houſe of commons being made againſt theſe violences as 
the moſt flagrant breach of privilege, the ruling members, by their affected cool- 
neſs and indifference, ſhowed plainly, that the popular tumults were not diſagree · 
able to them j. But a new diſcovery, made about this time, ſerved tothrow eve- 
ry thing into ſtill greater flame and combuſtion. | 


Sou principal officers, Piercy, Jermyn. Oneale, Goring, Wilmot, Pol- 


lard, Afhburnham, partly attached to the court, partly diſguſted with the par- 
liament, had formed a plan of engaging into the King's ſervice the Engliſh ar- 
my, whom they obſerved to be diſpleaſed at ſome marks of preference given by 
che commons to the Scots. For this purpoſe, they entered into an aſſociation, 


„ Ruſhw. vol. iv. p. 56-, t Whitlocke, FE © | ; | 
3 Clarendon, vol. i. P. 232. 256. Ruſbw. vol. v. p. 248. 279. {| Whitlocke, p. 43. 
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took an oath of ſecrecy, and kept a cloſe correſpondence with ſome of the Ki ng's 
ſervants. The form of a petition to the King and parliament was concerted ; 


and it was propoſed to get this petition ſubſcribed by the army. The petitioners 


there repreſent the great and unexampled conceſſions made by the King for the 
ſecurity of public peace and liberty ; the endleſs demands of certain infatiable and 
turbulent ſpirits, whom nothing leſs will content than a total ſubverſion of the 
antient conſtitution; the frequent tumults, which theſe factious malecontents 
had excited, and which endangered the liberty of pariiament. To prevent theſe 
miſchiefs, the army offered to come up and guard that aſſembly. * So ſhall 
« the nation,” as they expreſs themſelves in the concluſion, © not only be 
<« yindicated from precedent innovations, but be ſecured from the future, which 

« are threatened, and which are likely to produce more dangerous effects than 
« the former *.” The draught of this petition being conveyed to the King, 
he was prevailed on, ſomewhat imprudently, to counterſign it himſelf, as a 
mark of his approbation. But as ſeveral difficulties occurred, the project was 


laid aſide two months before any public diſcovery was made of it. 


taken. 


Ir vas Goring, who betrayed the ſecret to the popular leaders. The alarm may 
eaſily be imagined, which this intelligence conveyed. Petitions from the mili- 
tary to the civil power are always looked on as diſguifed, or rather undiſguiſed 


commands; and are of a nature widely different from petitions, preſented by 


any other rank of men. Pym opened the matter in the houſe . On the firſt 
intimation of a diſcovery, Piercy concealed himſelf, and Jermyn withdrew be- 
yond ſea. This farther confirmed the ſuſpicion of a dangerous conſpiracy. 
Goring delivered his evidence before the houſe. Piercy wrote a letter to his 
brother, Northumberland, confeſſing moſt of the particulars f. Both their teſti- 


. monies agree with regard to the oath of ſecrecy ; and as this circumſtance had 


been denied by Pollard, Aſhburnham, and Wilmot, in all their examinations, 


it was regarded as a new proof of ſome deſperate reſolutions, which had been 


Toconvey more quickly the terror and indignation at this plot, the commons 
voted, that a proteſtation ſhould be ſigned by all the members. It was ſent up to 
the lords, and ſigned by all of them, except Southampton and Robarts. Or- 
ders were given by the commons alone, without other authority, that ic ſhould 
be ſubſcribed by the whole nation. The proteſtation was in itſelf very inoffenſive 
and even inſignificant, and contained nothing but general declarations, that the 
ſubſcribers would defend their religion and liberties j. But it tended to increaſe 

„ Clarendon, vol i. p. 247. Whitlocke, p. 43. + Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 240. 

1 Ruſhw, vol. v. p. 255. 

Clarendon, vol. i. p. 252. Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 241. Warwick, p. 180. 


the 


** 


5 the popular panic, and intimated, what was more expreſely declared in om 
amble, that theſe bleſſings were now expoſed to the utmoſt peril. 

ALARMS were every day given of new conſpiracies : In Lancaſhire, awd 
multitudes of papiſts were gathering together: Secret meetings were held by 
them in caves and under ground in Surrey: They had entered into a plot to blow 
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up the river with gunpowder, in order to drown the city F : Proviſions of arms 


were making beyond ſea: Sometimes France, ſometimes Denmark, was forming 
deſigns againſt the kingdom: And the populace, who are always terrified with 


preſent, and enraged with diſtant dangers, were ſtill farther animated in their 


demands of juſtice againſt the unfortunate Strafford, 

Tur King came to the houſe of lords: And tho* he expreſſed his reſolutions 
for which he offered them any ſecurity, never again to employ Strafford in any 
branch of public buſineſs; he profeſſed himſelf totally diffatisfied with regard to 
the circumſtances of treaſon, and on that account declared his difficulty, in giving 
bis aſſent to the bill of attainder f. The commons took fire, and voted it a breach 
of privilege for the King to take notice of any bill, depending before the houſe. 
Charles did not perceive, that his attachment to Strafford was the chief motive 
of the bill ; and thar, the greater proofs he gave of anxious concern for this mi- 
r, the more inevitable did he render his deſtruction. 

Anour eighty peers had. conſtantly attended Strafford's trial z but ſuch ap- 
prehenſions were entertained on account of the popular tumults, that only forty- 
- five were preſent when the bill of attainder was brought into the houſe. Yet 
of Meſe, nineteen had the courage to vote againſt it l. A certain proof, that, 
it intire freedom had been allowed, the bill had boen rejected by a great majority. 
In carrying up the bill to the lords, St. John, the ſolicitor-general, advanced 
two topics, well ſuited to the fury of the times; that, tho the teſtimony againſt 
Strafford were not clear, yet, in this way of bill, private ſatisfaction to each man's 
_ conſcience was ſufficient, even ſhould no evidence at all be produced; and that 
the Earl had no title to plead law, becauſe he had broke the law, It is true, 
added he, we give law to hares and deer; for they are beaſts of chace : But it 
was never accounted either cruel or unfair, to deſtroy foxes or wolves, where- 
ever they can be found; for they are beaſts of prey 5. 


AFTER popular violence had prevailed over the lords, the ſame batteries were 


next applied to force the King's aſſent. The populace flocked about Whitehall, 
and accompanied their demand of juſtice with the loudeſt clamours and moſt 
open menaces. Rumors of conſpiracies againſt the parliament were anew ſpread 


abroad: Invaſions and inſurrections talked of: And the whole nation was raiſed 


* Dugdale, p. 69. Franklyn, p. gor. + Sir Edw, W. ker, p. 349+ 
3 Raſbw. vol, v. p. 239 · I Whitlocke, p. 43. 5 1 vol. i. p. 232. 
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into ſuch a ferment, as threatened ſome great and imminent convu lſion. On 
whichever ſide the King caſt his eyes, he ſaw no reſource nor ſecurity. All his 
ſervants, conſulting their own ſafety, rather than their maſter's honour, declined 
interpoſing with their advice between him and his parliament. The Queen, ter- 
rified with the appearance of ſo mighty a danger, and bearing formerly no good- 
will to Strafſord, was in tears, and preſſed him to ſatisfy his people, in this de- 
mand, which, it was hoped, would finally content them. Juxon alone, whoſe 
courage was not inferior to his other virtues, ventured to adviſe him, if, in his 


"conſcience, he did not approve of the bill, by no means to aſſent to it “. 


STR AFFORD, hearing of the King's irreſolution and anxiety, took a very ex» 


traordinary ſtep: He wrote a letter, in which he intreated the King, for the 


ſake of public peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, however innocent life, and. 
to quiet the tumultuous people by granting them that requeſt, for which they 
were ſo importunate +, ** In this,” added he, my conſent will more acquit 
you to God than all the world can do beſides. To a willing man there is no- 
« injury. And as, by God's grace, I forgive all the world with a calmneſs and 
« meekneſs, of infinite contentment to my diſlodging ſoul: So, Sir, to you, I 
« can reſign the life of this world with all imaginable cheerfulneſs, in the juſt 
t acknowledgement of your exceeding favours.” Perhaps, Strafford hoped, that 


this unuſual inſtance of generoſity would engage the King ſtill more ſtrenuouſly. 


3 him: Perhaps, he gave his life for loſt; and finding himſelf in the 
s of his enemies, and obſerving, that Balfour, the lieutenant of the Tower, 

was entirely devoted to the popular party ꝓ he abſolutely deſpaired of ever eſtap- 
ing the multiplied dangers, with which he was every where invironed. We 
might aſcribe this ſtep to a noble effort of diſintereſtedneſs, not unworthy the 


great mind of Strafford; if the meaſure, which he adviſed, had not been, in the 


event, as pernicious to his maſter, as it was immediately fatal to himſelf j. 


» Clarendon, vol. i. p. 257. Warwick, p. 160. + Carendon, vol. i. p. 258. Rab. | 
vol. v. p. 251. t Whitlocke, p. 44. Franklyn, f. 896. 

Mr. Carte, in his life of the Duke of Ormond, has given us ſome evidence to prove, her ls 
letter was intirely a forgery of the popular leaders, in order to induce the King to ſacrifice Strafford.. 
He tells us, that Strafford ſaid ſo to his ſon, the night before his execution. But there are ſome rea- 
ſons, why I adhere to the cammon way of telling this ſtory. 1. The account of the forgery came 
thro' ſeveral hands, and from men of characters not fully known to the public: A circumſtance which 
weakens every evidence. Tis a hearſay of a hearſay. 2. It ſeems impoſũble, but young Lord Straf— 
ford muſt inform the King, who would not fail to trace the forgery, and expoſe his enemies to their 
merited infamy.. 3. Tis not to be conceived but Clarendon and Whitlocke, not to mention others, 
muſt have heard of the matter. 4. Sir George Ratcliffe, in his life of Strafford, tells the ſtory in tho 


' ſame way that Clarendon and Whitlocke do, Would he alſo, who was Strafford's intimate friend, 


never have heard of the forgery ? "Tis remarkable, that this life is dedicated or addreſſed to young 


-Strafford, Would not he have put Si: George right in ſo material and OT a fag? 


7 „ Arras 
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Arrzu the ol e noni nd doubt, Charles, at laſt, granted a com- 
miſſion to four noblemen-to give the royal aſſent, in his name, to the bill: Flat- 
tering himſelf, probably, in this extremity of diſtreſs, that, as neither his will 
conſented to the deed, nor was his hand immediately engaged in it, he was the 

more free from all the guilt, which attended it. Theſe commiſſioners he em- 
eee ee at the ſame e king aſſent to the * e ee the 5 
liament perpetual. 5 


Tux commons, from poliey; more ia From neceſſity, had embraced the ex- 


bea of paying the two armies by borrowing money from the city; and this 
loan they had repayed afterwards by taxes, levied upon the people. The citizens, 


either of themſelves or by ſuggeſtion, began to ſtart difficulties with regard to 


a farther loan, which was demanded. We make no ſcruple of truſting the par- 
liament, ſaid: they, were we certain, that the parliament was to continue till our 
_ repayment: But, in the preſent precarious ſituation of affairs, what ſecurity can 
be given us for our money? In order to obviate this objection, a bill was ſud- 
dienly brought into the houſe, and paſſed with great unanimity and rapidity, that 
che parliament ſhould not be diſſolved, prorogued, nor adjourned, without their 
own conſent. It was hurried in like manner thro' the houſe of peers; and was 
inſtantly carried to the King for his aſſent. Charles, in the agony of grief, 
ſhame, and remorſe, for Strafford's doom, perceived not, that this other bill was 
of ſtill more fatal conſequence to his authority; and rendered the power of his 
enemies perpetual, as it was already uncontroulable . In compariſon of the bill 
of attainder, by which he deemed himſelf an accomplice in his friend's murder, 
this conceſſion made no figure in his eyes : A circumſtance, which, if it leſ- 
ſens our idea of his reſolution or penetration, ſerves to prove the integrity of his 
heart and the goodneſs. of his diſpoſition. It is indeed certain that ſtrong com- 
punction for his conſent to Strafford's execution attended this unfortunate Prince 


| during all the remainder of his life ; and even at his own fatal end, the memo- 


ry of this guilt, with great ſorrow and remorſe, recurred upon him. All men 
were ſo ſenſible of the extreme violence, which was done him, that he ſuffered 
the leſs, both in character and intereſt, from this unhappy meaſure; and, tho” 


®* Clarendon, vol. i. Ps., 262. Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 264. 


+ What made this bill appear of leſs conſequence was, thit the parlament voted tonnage and 


: poundage for no longer a period than two months: And as that branch was more than half of the 
revenue, and the government could not poſſibly ſubſiſt without it i it ſeemed inditecily in the power of 
the parliament to continue themſelves as long as they pleaſed. This indeed was true in the ordinary 


adminiftration of government: But on the approaches towards a civil war, which was not then fore-. 


ſeen, it had been of great conſequence to the King to have reſerved the right of diſſolution, and io 
have ſuffered any ity, rather than allow the cont'nuance of the parliament. 


he 
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he abandoned his beſt friend, yet was he fin ads 4 to ent in ſome degree, 
the attachment of all his'adherents. 

\/SzcrtTArY Carleton was ſent by the Wings lied; ade of this final re- 
lution, which neceſſity had extorted from him. The Earl ſeemed ſurprized, 
and ſtarting up, exclaim*d in the words of the ſcripture, Put not your truſt in 
princes mer in the ſons of nen: For in them there is no ſalvation ®, He was ſoon 
able, however, to collect his courage; and he prepared himſelf to ſuffer the fatal 
ſentence. Only three days interval was allowed him. The King, who made a 
new effort in his behalf, and ſent by the hands of the young Prince, a letter ad- 
dreſſed to the peers, in which he entreated them to confer with the commons 


about a mitigation of Strafford's ſentence, 24 begged at leaſt for an delay, 
was refuſed in both requeſts f. 


STRAFFORD, in paſſing from his apartment to Towerhill, wins tis ſcaffold 
was erected, ſtopped under Laud's windows, with whom he had long lived in 
intimate friendſhip ; and entreated the aſfiſtance of his prayers, in thoſe awful 


moments, which were approaching: The aged primate diffolved in tears; and 


having pronounced, with a broken voice, a tender bleſſing on his departing 
friend, ſunk into the arms of his attendants . Strafford, till ſuperior to his 
fate, marched on with an elated countenance, and with an air even of greater 
dignity, than what uſually attended him. He wanted that conſolation, which 
commonly ſupports thoſe, who periſh by the ſtroke of injuſtice and oppreſſion : 
He was not buoyed up by glory, nor by the affectionate compaſſion of the ſpec- 
tators: Yet his mind, ere& and undaunted, found reſources -within itſelf, and 
aintained its unbroken reſolution, amidſt the terrors of death, and the tri- 
mphant exultations of his miſguided enemies. His diſcourſe on the ſcaffold 
was full of decency and courage. He feared,” he ſaid, © that the omen was 
«© bad for the intended reformation of the ſtate, that it commenced with the 


1 ſhedding of innocent blood.” Having bid a laſt adieu to his brother and 


friends, who attended him, and having ſent a bleſſing to his nearer relations; 
who were abſent ; ** And now,“ ſaid he, I have nigh done ! One ſtroke will make 
my wife a widow, my dear children fatherleſs, deprive my poor ſervants of their 
„ indulgent maſter, and ſeparate me from my affectionate brother and all my 


* friends! But let God be to you and them all in all!” Going to diſrobe and 


prepare himſelf for the block, I thank God,” ſaid he, that I am no way 
afraid of death, nor am daunted with any terrorsz but do as chearfully lay 
down my head at this time, as ever I did when going to repoſe |” With one 
blow was a pond put to his life by the executioner 5. 


„ Whidocke, P. 44. + Ryſhworth, vol. v. p. 265, 1 Nallor, vol. B. p. 198, 


{| Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 267. 
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| Tus periſhed, in the 49th year of his age, the famovs Earl of Strafford, 
one of the moſt eminent perſonages, who has appeared in England. Tho' his 


death was loudly demanded as a ſatisfaction to juſtice, and an atonement for the 


many violations of the conſtitution z it may ſafely be affirmed, that the ſen- 
tence, by which he fell, was. an enormity greater than the worſt of thoſe, which 
his. implacable enemies proſecuted with ſo much cruel induſtry. The people, 
in their rage, had totally miſtaken the proper object of their reſentment. ' All the 
neceſſities, or, more properly ſpeaking, the difficulties, by which the King had 
been induced to uſe violent expedients for raiſing money, were the reſult of mea- 

ſures precedent to Strafford's favour ; and if they aroſe from ill conduct, he, at 
leaſt, was intirely innocent. Even thoſe violent expedients themſelves, which oc- 
caſioned the complaint, that the conſtitution was ſubverted, had been, all of them, 
conducted, fo far as appeared, without his counſeFor aſſiſtance. And whatever 
his private advice might be *, this ſalutary maxim he failed not, often and pub- 
lickly, to inculcate in the King's preſence, that, if any inevitable neceſſity 
ever obliged the ſovereign to violate the laws; this licence ought to be practiſed 
with extreme reſerve, and, as ſoon as poſſible, a juſt atonement be made to the 
conſtitution, for any injury, which it might ſuſtain from ſuch dangerous prece. 
dents . The firſt parliament after the reſtoration reverſed the bill of attainder : 
and even a few weeks after Strafford's execution, this very parliament remitted to 


his children the more ſevere conſequences of his ſentence : As if conſcious of the 


violence, with which the proſecution had been conducted. | 
Is vain did Charles expect, as a return for ſo many inſtances of bende 
compliance, that the parliament would at laſt how him ſome indulgence, and would 
cordially fall into that unanimity, to which, at the expence gf his own power, 
and of his friend's life, he ſo earneſtly courted them. All his conceſſions were 
poiſoned by their ſuſpicion of his inſincerity ; and the ſuppoſed attempt to engage 
the army againſt them, ſerved with many as a confirmation of this jealouſy. It 
was natural for the King to ſeek ſome reſource, while all the world ſeemed to de- 
ſert him, or combine againſt him: an] this probably was the utmoſt of that em- 
bryo ſcheme, which was formed with regard to the army. Bur the popular leag- 
ers ſtil] inſiſted, that a deſperate plot was laid-to bring up the forces immediately, 
and offer violence to the parliament : A deſign of which Piercy's evidence ac- 
quits the King, and which the near neighbourhood of the Scots army ſcems to 
render abſolutely W oe . By means, however, of theſe ſuſpicions, was 
the 
That Straford was ur no enemy to blows cou-cils, appears from ſome of his le tets and 
diſpatches, particularly vol. ii. p. 60, where he ſeems to will that « ſtanding army were eſta liſhed. 
1 Nachw.. vol. iv. p. 567, 5C8, 569, 570, 


t The project of bringing up the army to London, according to Piercy, was propoſe] to the Kg. 
but he rejected it as fooliſh : Eecauſe the Looms who were in arms, and lying in their neighbourhood, 
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Ps v. the fame. implacable ſpirit ſtill kept alive: and the commons, without giving the 
10 King any ſatisfaction in the ſettlement of bis revenue, ! to carry their 


inroads, with great vigour, into his now defenceleſs prerogative *. 
Tus two ruling paſſions of this parliament, were zeal for liberty, and an aver- 


wen and floa- to the church of England; and to both of theſe, nothing could appear more 


exceptionable, than the court of  bigh-commiſſion, whoſe inſtitution rendered it 
intirely arbitrary, and aſſigned to it the defence of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. 
The ſtar-chamber alſo was a court, which exerted very high diſcretionary powers; 
and had no preciſe rule or limit, either with regard to the cauſes, which came un- 
der its juriſdiction, or the deciſions, which it formed. A bill unanimouſly paſſed 
the houſes, to aboliſh theſe two courts; and in them to anaihilate the principal 
and moſt dangerous articles: of the King's prerogative. By the ſame bill, the ju- 
riſdiction of the council was regulated, and its authority abridged . Charles he- 
ſitated before he gave his aſſent. But finding, that he had gone too far to retreat, 
and that he poſſeſſed no reſource in caſe of a ztwpture, he at laſt affixed the royal 
' ſanction to theſe excellent bills. But to ſubw the parliament, that he was ſuffi- 
ciently appriſed of the importance of his grant, he obſerved to them, that theſe 
new ſtatutes altered, in a great meaſure, the fundamental laws, eccleſiaſtical 2 
civil, which many of his predeceſſors had eſtabliſhed . 

By removing the ſtar-chamber, the King's power of binding the people by 
his proclamations, was indirectly aboliſhed ; and that important branch of prero- 
_ gative, the ſtrong ſymbol of arbitrary power, and uniatelligible in a limited con- 
ſtitution, being at laſt removed, left the ſyſtem of government more conſiſtent 
and uniform. The ſtar- chamber alone was accuſtomed to puniſh infractions of 
the King's edicts; But as no courts of judicature now remained, except thoſe in 
Weſtminſter-hall,"which take cognizance only of common and ſtatute law, the 
king may thenceforth iſſue proclamations, but no man is bound to obey them. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the experiment here made by the parliament, 
was not 8 little raſh and adventurous. No government, at that time, appeared 
in the world, nor is perhaps to be found in the records of any hiſtory, which ſub- 
liſted without the mixture of ſome arbitrary authority, committed to ſome ma- 
giſtratez and it might reaſonably, beforehand, appear doubtful, whether human 
ſociety could ever arrive at that ſtate of perfection, as to ſupport itſelf with no 
other controul, than * rms and rigid maxims of law and equity. But the 


maſt be at London as ſoon as the Eoglit army. This reaſon is ſo ſolid and convincing, that it leaves 
no room to doubt of the veracity of Piercy's evidence; aod conſequently acquits the King of this 


terrible plot of bringing up the army, which made ſoon a noiſe at that time, and was a Pretence for 
ſo many violeaces. 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 266. + Ibid. p. Y 284. Whitlocke, p. 47. Ruſh, vol. iii. 
p. 1383, 1384. t Ruſby, vol. v. p. 307. 


par- 


pe een juſtly thought, that the King was too eminent a magiſtrate to be truſt- 
ed with diſcretionary power, which he might ſo eaſily turn to the deſtruction of 
liberty. And in the event it has been found, that, tho' ſome inconveniencies ariſe 
from the maxim of adhering ſtrictly to law, yet the advantages ſo much overba- 
lance them, as ſhould render the Engliſh-for ever grateful to the memory of their 
anceſtors, who, after repeated conteſts, at laſt eſtabliſhed that noble principle. 
Ar the requeſt of the parliament, Charles, inſtead of the patents during plea- 
ſure, gave all the judges patents during their good behaviour . A circumſtance 


of the greateſt moment towards ſecuring their independancy, and barring the en- 


trance of arbitrary power into the ordinary courts of judicature. 


' Taz marſhal's court, which took cognizance of offenſive words, and was not 


thought ſufficiently limited by law, was alſo, for that reaſon, aboliſhed F. The 
ſtannary courts, which exerciſed juriſdiction over the. miners, being liable to a 


like objection, underwent a like fate. The abolition of the council of the north 


and the council of Wales followed from the. ſame principles, The authority of 

the clerk of the market, who had a general inſpection over the weights and mea- 

ſures throughout the kingdom, was transferred to the mayors, eg and ordi- 
nary magiſtrates. 

Ins ſhort, if we take a ſurvey of the rranſafiions of this memorable 3 
during the firſt period of their operations; we ſhall find, that, excepting Straf- 
ford's attainder, which was a complication of cruel iniquity, their merits, in 

other reſpects, ſo much overbalance their miſtakes, as to intitle them to very am- 

ple praiſes from all lovers of liberty. Not only former complaints were remedied 

and grievances redreſſed: Great proviſion, for the future, was made by excellent 
laws againſt the return of like complaints, And if the means, by which they 
obtained ſuch mighty advantages, ſavour often of artifice, ſometimes of violence; 
it is to be conſidered, that revolutions of government cannot be effected by the 
mere force of argument and reaſoning: And that factions being once excited, 


men can neither ſo firmly regulate the tempers of others, nor their Own, as to en- 


* 


ſure themſelves againſt all exorbitancies. 


Tut parliament now came to a pauſe. The King had e hie Scots 
ſubjects, that he would this ſummer pay them a viſit in order to ſettle their go- 

vernment; and tho' the Engliſh parliament was very importunate with him, that 
he ſhould lay aſide that journey, they could not prevail with him ſo much as to 
delay it. As he muſt neceſſarily in his journey have paſſed thro' the troops of 


both nations, the commons ſeem to have entertained great jealouſy on that account, 8th of Ang. 
and to have now hurried on, as much as they formerly delayed, the diſbanding ny to Set: 
| the armies. The arrears therefore of the Scots, were intirely paid them and thoſe land 


May, p. 107. + Nalſon, vol. i. p. 778. 
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vp. v. of the Engliſh in part. The Scots returned home, and the W were * 
1641. rated i into their ſeveral counties, and diſmiſſed. 


gih of Sept. Arrzx this, the parliament adjourned to the 20th of October; and a com- 
mittee of both houſes, a thing altogether unprecedented, was appointed to fit du- 
ting the receſs, with very ample powers“. Pym was appointed chairman of the 
committee of the lower houſe, Farther attempts were made by the parliament, 
while it fat, and even by the commons alone, for afſuming ſovereign executive 
powers, and publiſhing their ordinances, as they called them, inſtead of laws. 
The committee too, on their parts, were ready to imitate this example. 
A $MALL committee of both houſes were appointed to attend the King i into 
Scotland, in order, as it was pretended, to ſee that the articles of pacification 
were executed; but really to be ſpies upon him, and extend ſtill farther the ideas 
of parliamentary authority, as well as eclipſe the majeſty of the King. The 
| Earl of Bedford, Lord Howard, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William e 
Fiennes, and Hambden, were the perſons choſen +. 


EnDxzAavouRs were uſed, before Charles's departure, to hk Aa es of 
the kingdom appointed, with a power to paſs laws without having recourſe to 
the King. So little regard was now paid to royal authority, or to - cltabliſhed 
conſtitution of the kingdom. 

Ander the great variety of affairs, which occurred during this buſy period» 
we have almoſt overlooked the marriage of the Princeſs Mary with William 
Prince of Orange. The King concluded not this alliance without communicating 
his intentions to the parliament, who received the propoſal with ſatisfaction $. This 
was the commencement of the connections with the family of Orange : Connec- 

tions, which were afterwards attended with the moſt ONO conſequences, 
both to the An and the houſe of Stuart. | 


EN 5 ©. + Vh 


Settlement of Scotland,—— Conſpiracy in Ireland. „ and 
maſſacre. Meeting of the Engliſh parliamenti. Te remon- 


france. Reqſans on both ſidet.Inpeachment of the biſbaps. 
Alccuſatiom of the fove members.—Tumults,——— King leaves Lon- 
den. Arrives in York,——Preparations for civil war. 


1641: NHR Scots, who firſt began theſe fatal commotions, thought that they bod 
| finiſhed a very perilous undertaking, much to their profit and reputation. 


„ Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 387. + Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 376. 4 Whitlocke, p. 36. 
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Beſides the * pay voted them for lying in good quarters during a twelvemonth, 
the Engliſh parliament had conferred on them a preſent of 300, ooo pounds for 
their brotherly aſſiſtance *. In the articles of pacification they were declared to 
have ever been good ſubjects; and their military expeditions were approved of, 
as enterprizes calculated and intended for his Majeſty's honour and advantage: 
To carry farther the triumph over their ſovereign, theſe terms, ſo ignominious to 
him, were ordered, by a vote of parliament, to be read in all churches, upon a 
day of thankſgiving, appointed for the national pacification : All their claims, 
for the reſtriction of prerogative, were agreed to be ratified : And what they more 
valued than all theſe advantages; they had a near proſpect of ſpreading the preſ- 
| byterian diſcipline in England and Ireland, from the ſeeds which they had ſcatter- 
ed, of their religious principles. Never did refined Athens ſo exult in diffuſing 
the ſciences and liberal arts over a ſavage world: Never did generous Rome ſo 
pleaſe herſelf in the view of law and ordereſtabliſhed by her victorious arms: As 
the Scots now rejoiced, in communicating their barbarous zeal, and * 
fervour, to the neighbouring nations. 


ChaRLESs, deſpoiled in England of a nfs 2 part rer his authority, and 


VI. 
1041. 


dreading ſtill farther eneroachments upon him, arrived in Scotland, with an inten- Auguſt 14. 
tion of abdicating almoſt entirely the ſmall ſhare of power, which there remained Seudement of 


to him, and of giving full ſatisfaction, if poſlible, to his Om in that 


Tus lord. of tides were a ancient inſtitution jo the Scots e 


were conſtituted after this manner. The lords choſe eight biſhops: The biſhops - 


elected eight lords: Theſe ſixteen named eight commiſſioners: of counties, and 
eight burgeſſes: And without the previous conſent of the thirty two, who were 
denominated lords of articles, no motion could be made- in the parliament. A$ 
the biſhops were intirely devoted to the court, it is evident, that all the lords 
of articles, by neceſſary conſequence, depended on the King's nomination z and 
the prince, beſides one negative after the bills paſſed through the parliament, poſ- 
ſeſſed indirectly another before their introduction; a prerogative of much great- 
er conſequence than the former. The bench of biſhops being now aboliſhed, the 
parliament wiſely laid hold of the opportunity, and totally ſet aſide the lords of 


articles: And till this important pgint was obtained, the nation, properly ſpeak- · 


ing, could not be ſaid to enjoy any regular freedom . 

Tis remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this inſtitution, | which had no parallel 
in England, the royal authority was always deemed much lower in Scotland than 
in the former kingdom. Bacon repreſents i it as one advantage to be expected from 
the union, that the too extenſive prerogative of England would be abridged by 


oy Nalſon, vol. bot P. 747+ May, P · 104. + Ruſhw. vol. v. P · 365. Clarendon, vol. ii. 
p. 293. t Burnet. Mem. | 
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Chap. VI. the example of Scotland, and the too-narrow. prerogative of Scotland be enlarged _ 


1641. 


from imitation of England. The Engliſh were, at that time, a civilized people, 
and obedient to the laws: But among the Scots, it was of little conſequence, how 
the laws were framed, or by whom voted; while the exorbitant ariſtocracy had it 


ſo much in their power to prevent their regular execution. 


Tus peers and commons formed only one houſe in the Scots desen 1 
as it had been the practice of James, continued by Charles, to grace Engliſh 
gentlemen with Scots titles; all the determinations of parliament, it was to be 


feared, would in time depend upon the prince, by means of theſe votes of fo- 
reigners, who had no intereſt nor concern in the nation. It was therefore a law, 


deſerving great approbation, that no man ſhould be capable of being created a 


Scots peer, who poſſeſſed not [R008 . (above zoo pounds) i annual rent 
in the kingdom“. 


A Law for triennial dee was likewiſe paſſed Z and i it was ned that 


the laſt act of every parliament ſhould be to appoint the time and place ou hold- 
ing the parliament next enſuing F. 


Taz King was deprived of that power, formerly exerciſed, of iſſuing procla- 


mations, which enjoined obedience, under the penalty of treaſon : A prerogative, 
| which inveſted him with the whole N 8 authority, even in matters of the 


higheſt conſequence . 
So far was laudable : But the moſt fatal blow given to _ authority, and 
what, in a manner, dethroned the Prince, was the article, that no membeg of the 
privy council, in whoſe hands, during the King's abſence, the whole adminiſtra- 
tion lay, no officer of ſtate, none of the judges, ſhould be appointed but by ad- 
vice and approbation of parliament. Charles even agreed to deprive, of their 
ſeats, four judges who had adhered to his intereſts : and their place was ſupplied 
by others more agreeable to the ruling party. Several of the coyenanters were 
alſo ſworn of the privy council. And all the miniſters of ſtate, counſellors, and 
judges, were, by law, to hold their places during life or good behaviour $. 
Tur King, while in Scotland, conformed himſelf entirely to the eſtabliſhed 
church: and aſſiſted at the long prayers, and longer ſermons, with which the 
preſbyterians endeavoured to regale him. He beſtowed penſions and preferments 


on Henderſon, Gilleſpy, and other popular preachers ; and practiſed every art to 
' ſoften, if not to gain, his greateſt enemies. The Earl of Argyle was created a 


marqueſs, Lord Loudon an earl, Leſley was dignified with the title of Earl of 
Leven l. His friends, he was obliged, fog, the preſent, to neglect and overlook : 
Some of them were diſguſted : And his enemies were not reconciled but aſerib- 
ed all his careſſes and favours to artifice and neceſſity. 


®* Burnet, Mem, + Ibid. t wis. $ Ibid. | Clarendon, vol. K. p. 309+ 
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Aci and Hamilton, being ſeized with an apprehenſion, real or counterfeit, 


that the Earl of Crawford and others intended to aſſaſſinate them, left the parlia- 
ment ſuddenly, and retired into the country: But upon invitation and aſſurances, 
returned in a few days. This event, which had neither cauſe nor effect that was 
viſible, nor purpoſe, nor conſequence, was commonly denominated the incident. 
But tho? this event had no effect in Scotland; what was not expected, it was at- 


. . VI. 
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tended with conſequences in England. The Engliſn parliament, which was now October 20. 


aſſembled, being willing to awaken the people's tenderneſs by exciting their fears, 


immediately took the alarm; as if the malignants, ſo they called the King's party, 


had laid a plot at once to murder them and all the godly in both kingdoms. They 
applied, therefore, to Eſſex, whom the King had left general in the ſouth of 
England; and he ordered a guard to attend them “. 

Bur while the King was employed in pacifying the commotions in Scotland, 
and was preparing to return to England, in order to apply himſelf to the ſame ſa- 
lutary work in that kingdom; he received intelligence of a dangerous rebellion 
broke out in Ireland, with circumſtances of the utmoſt horror, bloodſhed, and 
devaſtation. On every ſide, this unfortunate Prince was purſued with murmurs, 
diſcontent, faction, and civil wars; and the fire, from all quarters, even by the 
moſt independent accidents, at once blazed up about him. 

THz great plan of James, in the adminiſtration of Ireland, continued by Charles, 
was, by juſtice and peace, to reconcile that turbulent people to the authority of 
laws, and, introducing art and induſtry among them, to cure that ſloth and bar- 
bariſm to which they had ever been ſubject. In order to ſerve both theſe purpo- 
ſes, and, at the ſame time, ſecure the dominion. of Ireland to the Engliſh crown, 
great colonies of Britiſh had been.carried over, and being intermixed with the * 
riſh, had every where introduced a new face of things into that country. During 
a peace of near forty years, the inveterate quarrels between the nations ſeemed, in 
a great meaſure, to be obliterated ; and tho” much of the landed property, for- 
feited by rebellion, had been conferred on the new planters, a more than equal 
return had been made, by their inſtructing the natives in tillage, building, manu- 
factures, and all the civilized arts of life + This had been the courſe of things 
during the ſucceſſive adminiſtrations of Chicheſter, Grandifon, Falkland, and, 
above all, of Strafford. Under the government of this laſt nobleman, the paci- 
fic plans, now come to greater maturity, and forwarded by his vigour and indu - 
ſtry, ſeemed to have operated with full ſucceſs, and to have en at laſt, on 
chat ſavage country, the face of an European ſettlement. 


Whitlocke, 5. 49. Dudgale, p- 72. Burnet's memoirs of the honſe of Hamilton, p. 184, 185 


Clarendon, p. 299. + Sir John Temple's Iriſh rebellion, p. 12. - | 
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Chap. VI, AFTER Strafford fell a victim to popular rage, the humours, excited in Ire- 


1041. 


land by that great event, could not ſuddenly be compoſed, but continued to o pro- 
duce the greateſt innovations in the government. 


Tux Britiſh proteſtants tranſplanted into Ireland, having every moment before 
their eyes all the horrors of popery, had naturally been carried into the oppoſite 
extreme, and had univerſally adopted the higheſt principles and practices of the 
prion Monarchy, as well as the hierarchy, was become odious to them ; and 

every method of limiting the authority of the crown, and detaching themſelves 
from the King of England, was greedily adopted and purſued. They conſidered, 
not, that as they ſcarce compoſed the ſixth part of the people, and were ſecretly 
obnoxious to the antient inhabitants; their only method of ſupporting themſelves 
was by maintaining royal authority, and preſerving a great dependence on their 
mother-country. The Engliſh commons likewiſe, in their furious proſecution of 
Strafford, had overlooked the moſt obvious conſequences; and, while they impu- 
ted to him, as a crime, every diſcretionary act of authority, they deſpoiled all 
ſucceeding governors of that power, by which alone the Iriſh could be retained in 
ſubjection. And ſo ſtrong was the current for popular government in all the three 


kingdoms, that the moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of policy were every where abandon- 
ed, in order to gratify this ruling paſſion. 


CARL Es, unable to reſiſt, had been obliged to yield to the him, as to the 
Scots and Engliſh parliaments ; and found too, that their encroachments ſtill roſe 
in proportion to his conceſſions. Thoſe ſubſidies, which themſelves had voted, 
they reduced, by a ſubſequent vote, to a fourth part: The court of high commilſ- 
ſion was determined to be a grievance : Martial law aboliſhed : The juriſdiction 
of the council annihilated : Proclamations and acts of ſtate declared of no autho- 
rity : Every order or inſtitution, which depended on monarchy, was invaded ; 
and the Prince was deſpoiled of all his prerogative, without the leaſt * of 
any violence or illegality in his adminiſtration. 

Tux ſtanding army of Ireland was uſually about 3ooo men; but in order to 
aſſiſt the King in ſuppreſſing the Scots covenanters, Strafford had raiſed 8000 
more,. and had incorporated with them a thouſand men, drawn from the old ar- 
my; a neceſſary expedient for beſtowing order and diſcipline on the new-levied ſol- 
diers. The private men in this army were all catholics ; but the officery, both 
commiſſion and non · commiſſion, were proteſtants, and could entirely be depend- 


ed on by Charles. The Engliſh commons entertained the'greateſt apprehenſions 
on account of this army; and never ceaſed ſoliciting the King, till he agreed to 


break it: Nor would they conſent to any propoſals for augmenting the ſtanding 


army to 5000 men; a number which the King judged requiſite for OT ** | 


land in obedience. 
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Cnaxrxs, thinking it dangerous, that 8000 men, accuſtomed to idleneſs, and 
trained to the uſe of arms, Fouts be diſperſed among a nation fo turbulent and 
unſettled, agreed with the Spaniſh ambaſſador to have them tranſported into Flan- 
ders, and inliſted in his maſter's ſervice. The Engliſh commons, apprehenſive, 
that regular bodies of troops, diſciplined in the Low Countries, would prove till 


Chap. VI. 
I 1. 


more dangerous, ſnowed ſome averſion to this expedient; and the King reduced 


his allowance to 4000 men. But when the Spaniards had hired ſhips for tranſ- 


porting theſe troops, and the men were ready for embarkation ; the commons, 


willing to ſhow their power, and not diſpleaſed with an opportunity of curbing 
and affronting the King, prohibited every one from furniſhing veſſels for that ſer- 
vice. And thus the project, formed by Charles, of freeing the country from 
theſe men, was unfortunately diſappointed *. 

Tus old Iriſh catholics remarked all theſe falſe ſteps of the Engliſh, and reſol- 


ved to take advantage of them. Tho” their animoſity againſt that nation, for 


want of an occaſion to exert itſelf, ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, it was only com- 
poſed into a temporary and deceitful tranquillity T. Their intereſts, both with 
regard to property and to religion, ſecretly ſtimulated them to a revolt. No indi- 
vidual of any ſept, according to the ancient cuſtoms, had the property of any 


particular eſtate ; but as the whole ſept had a title to a whole territory, they igno- | 


rantly preferred this barbarous community before the more ſecure and narrower 
poſſeſſions aſſigned them by the Engliſn. An indulgence, amounting almoſt to 
a toleration, had been given the catholic re 


to endure the neighbourhood of profane heretics; being themſelves diſcontented, 
they endeavoured continually to retard any cordial reconcilement between the Eng- 
liſhand the Iriſh nations. * 


5 igion: But ſo long as the churches 
and the eccleſiaſtical revenues were kept from the prieſts, and they were obliged 


Tura was a gentleman, called Roger More, who, tho' of a narrow fortune, Conſpiracy in 
was deſcended from a very ancient Iriſh family, and was much celebrated among lreland. 


his countrymen for valour and capacity. This man firſt formed the project of 
expelling the Engliſh, and afferting the independency of his native country f. 
He ſecretly went from chieftain to chieftain, and rouzed up every latent principle 
of diſcontent. He maintained a cloſe correſpondence with Lord Maguire and 
Sir Phelim Oneale, the moſt powerful of the old Iriſh, By converſation, by let- 
ters, by his emiſſaries, he repreſented to his countrymen the motives of a revolt. 


He obſerved to them, That, by the rebellion of the Scots, and factions of the 
Engliſh, the King's authority in Britain was reduced to fo low a condition, that 


he never could exert himſelf with any vigour, in maintaining the Engliſh dominion- 
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over Ireland ; that the catholics, in the Iriſh houſe of commons, aſſiſted by os 
© proteſtants, had ſo diminiſhed the royal prerogative. and the power of the lieute - 
nant, as would much facilitate the conducting, to its deſired effect, any conſpi- 
racy or combination, which could be formed; that the Scots, having ſo ſucceſs 
fully thrown off dependance on the crown of England, and aſſumed the go- 
vernment into their own hands, had ſet an example to the Iriſh, who had ſo much 
greater oppreſſions to complain of; that, the Engliſh planters, who had expelled 
them their poſſeſſions, ſuppreſſed their religion, and bereaved them of their liber- 
ties, were but a handful in compariſon of the natives; that they lived in the moſt. 
ſupine ſecurity, interſperſed with their numerous enemies, truſting to the protec- 
tion of a ſmall army, which was itſelf ſcattered in inconſiderable diviſions through- 
out the whole kingdom; that a great body of men, diſciplined by the govern- 
ment, were now thrown looſe, and were ready for any daring or deſperate enter- 
prize; that tho? the catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in ſome tolerable meaſure, the 
exerciſe of their religion, from the moderation of their indulgent prince, they 
muſt henceforth expect, that the government will be conducted by other maxims 
and other principles; that the puritanical parliament, having at laſt ſubdued 
their ſovereign, would, no doubt, ſo ſoon as they had conſolidated their authori- 
ty, extend their ambitious enterprizes to Ireland, and make the catholics in that 
kingdom feel the ſame furious perſecution, to which their brethren in England 
were at preſent expoſed; and that a revolt in the Iriſh, tending only to vindicate 
_ their rative liberty againſt the violene@&of foreign invaders, could never, at any 

time, be deemed rebellion ; much leſs, during the preſent confuſions, when their 
prince was, in a manner, a priſoner, and obedience muſt be paid, not- to him, 
but to thoſe, who had traiterouſly uſurped his lawful authority . 


By theſe conſiderations. More engaged all the heads of the native Iriſh into 
the conſpiracy. The Engliſh of the pale, as they were called, or the old Engliſh/ 
planters, being all catholics, it was hoped, would afterwards join the party, which- 
reſtored their religion to its antient ſplendor and authority. The intention was, - 
that Sir Phelim Oneale and other conſpirators, ſhould begin an inſurrection on 
one day, throughout the provinces, and ſhould attack all the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments; and that, on the very ſame day, Lord Maguire and Roger More ſhould 
ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin. The commencement of this revolt they fixed on 

the approach of winter ; that there might be more difficulty in tranſporting forces 
from England. Succours to themſelves and ſupplies of arms they expected froin 
France, in conſequence of a promiſe made them by Cardinal Richelieu. And 
many Iriſh officers, who ſerved in the Spaniſh troops, had given affurances of their 
toncurrence, ſo ſoon as they ſaw an inſurrection entered upon by their catholic 
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brethren, News, which, every day, arrived from England, of the fury, expreſ- Chap. VI. 
ſed by the commons againſt all papiſts, ſtruck freſh terror into the Iriſh nation, 
and both ſtimulared the conſpirators to execute their fatal PET and gave them 

aſſured hopes of the concurrence of their countrymen *. . 


Sven propenſity to a revolt was diſcovered in all the Iriſh, that it was themed . 
unneceſſary, as it was dangerous, to entruſt the ſecret to many hands; and the 
appointed day drew nigh, nor had any diſcovery been yet made to the govern- 
ment. The King, indeed, had received information from his ambaſſadors, that 
ſomething was in agitation among the lriſh in foreign parts ; but tho' he gave 
warning to the adminiſtration in Ireland, the intelligence was intirely neglected 7. 
Secret rumours, likewiſe, were heard of ſome approaching conſpiracy ; but no 
attention was paid to them. The earl of Leiceſter, whom the King had ap- 
pointed lieutenant, remained in London. The two juſtices, Sir William Parſons 
and Sir John Borlace were men of ſmall ability, and, by an inconvenience com- 
mon to all factious times, owed their advancement to nothing but their zeal 
for that party, by whom every thing was now governed. Tranquil from their 
ignorance and inexperience, theſe men indulged themſelves i in the moſt profound 
| repole, on the very brink of deſtruction. 

Bor they were awakened from their ſecurity, the very day before that ap- 
pointed for the commencement of hoſtilities. The caſtle of Dublin, by which 
the capital was commanded, contained arms for 10,000 men, with thirty-five 


5 pieces of cannon, and a proportionable quantity of ammunition : Yer was this im- 


portant place guarded, and that too without any care, by no greater force than * 
fifty men. Maguire and More were already in town with a numerous band of 
their retainers : Others were expected that night: And, next morning, they were 
to enter upon, what they eſteemed the eaſieſt of all enterprizes, the ſurprizal of 
the caſtle. Oconolly, an Iriſhman, but a proteſtant, betrayed the ſecret to 
Parſons 1. The juſtices and council, for ſafety, fled immediately into the caſtle, 
and reinforced the guards. The alarm was conveyed to the city, and all the 
proteſtants prepared for defence. More eſcaped : Maguire was taken; and Ma- 
hone, one of the conſpirators, being likewiſe ſeized, firſt diſcovered, to the juſ- 
tices, the project of a general inſurrection, and redoubled the apprehenſions, 
which were already univerſally diffuſed throughout Dublin l. 
Bur tho Oconolly's diſcovery ſaved the caſtle from a ſurprize, the confeſſion, Iii infurrec.. 
extorted from Mahone, came too late to prevent the intended inſurrection. O- un and maſ- 
neale and his. confederates had already taken arms in Ulſter. The Iriſh, everß 
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where intermingled with the Engliſh, needed but a hint from their leaders and 
prieſts to begin hoſtilities againſt a people, whom they hated on account of their 
religion, and envied for their riches and proſperity . The houſes, cattle, goods, 
of the unwary Engliſh were firſt ſeized. | Thoſe, who heard of the commotions 


| In their neighbourhood, inſtead of deſerting their habitations, and flocking toge- 


ther for mutual protection, remained at home, in hopes of defending their pro- 
perty; and fell thus ſeparately into the hands of their enemies T. After rapacity | 


had fully exerted itſelf, cruelty, and the moſt barbarous, that ever, in any nation, 


was known or heard of, began-its operations. An univerſal maſſacre commenced 
of the Engliſh, now defencelefs and paſſively reſigned to their inhuman foes, 
No age, no ſex, no condition, was ſpared. The wife, weeping for her butch- 
ered huſband, and embracing her helpleſs children, was pierced with them, and 
periſhed by the ſame ſtroke T. The old, the young, the vigorous, the infirm, 
underwent a like fate, and were confounded in one common ruin. In vain did 


flight ſave from the firſt aſſault; Deſtruction was, every where, let looſe, and 


met the hunted victims at every turn. In vain was recourſe had to relations, to 


companions, to friends: All connexions were diſſolved, and death was dealt by 
that hand, from which protection was implored and expected. Without provo- 
cation, without oppoſition, the aſtoniſhed Engliſh, living in profound peace and 
full ſecuxity, were maſſacred by their neareſt neighbours, with whom they had 


long upheld a continued intercourſe of kindneſs and good offices |. 


Bur death was the lighteſt puniſhment, inflicted by thoſe more than barbarous 
ſavages: All the tortures, which wanton cruelty could deviſe, all the lingering 
pains of body, the anguiſh of mind, the agonies of deſpair, could not ſatiate re- 
venge excited without injury, and cruelty derived from no cauſe. To enter 


into particulars would ſhock the leaſt delicate humanity. Such enormities, tho* 


atteſted by undoubted evidence, appear almoſt incredible. Depraved nature, 
even perverted religion, tho encouraged by the utmoſt licence, reach not to ſuch 
a pitch of ferocity 3 unleſs the pity, inherent in human breaſts, be deſtroyed by 
that contagion of example, which tranſports men beyond all the uſual motives of 


conduct and behaviour. 


Tus weaker ſex themſelves, naturally tender to their own ſufferings, and com- 
paſſionate to thoſe of others, here emulated their more robuſt companions, in the 
practice of every cruelty 9d. Even children, taught by the example, and encourag- 
ed by the exhortation, of their parents, eſſayed their feeble blows on the dead 


carcaſſes or defenceleſs children of the Engliſh C. The very avarice of the Iriſh 


was not a ſufficient reſtraint to their cruelty. Such was their frenzy, that the 
cattle, which they had ſeized, and by rapine had made their own, yet, becauſe 
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} | 
they bore the name of Engliſh, were wantonly ſlaughtered, or, when covered with 
wounds, turned looſe into the woods and deſarts *. 
Tus ſtately buildings or commodious habitations of the planters, a as if up- 
braiding the floth and ignorance of the natives, were conſumed with fire, or laid 
level with the ground. And where the miſerable owners, ſhut up in their houſes, 


Chap. 


VL 


1647. 


and preparing for defence, periſhed in the flames, together with their wives and 


children, a double triumph was afforded to theſe inſulting butchers F. 


Ix any where a number aſſembled together, and, aſſuming courage from de- 
ſpair, were reſolved to ſweeten death by a revenge on their aſſaſſins; they were 
diſarmed by capitulations, and promiſes of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt ſolemn 
oaths. But no ſooner had they ſurrendered, than the rebels, with perfidy equal 
to their cruelty, made them ſhare the fate of their unhappy countrymen . 


OTnzss, more ingenious ſtill in their barbarity, tempted their priſoners, by the 
fond love of life, to embrue their hands in the blood of friends, brothers, parents; 
and having thus rendered them accomplices i in guilt, gave them that death, which 
they ſought to ſhun by deſerving it q. 


Au1DsT all theſe enormities, the ſacred name of Rzt1010n reſounded on every 
ſide ; not to ſtop the hands of theſe ſavages, but to enforce their blows, and to 
ſteel their hearts againſt every movement of human or ſocial ſympathy. The 
Engliſh, as heretics, abhorred of God, and deteſtable to all holy men, were mark- 
ed out by the prieſts for ſlaughter z and, of all actions, to rid the world of theſe 
declared enemies to catholic faith and piety, was repreſented as the moſt meri- 
torious F. Nature, which, in that rude people, was ſufficiently inclined to atro- 
cious deeds, was farther ſtimulated by precept; and national prejudices empoi- 
ſoned by thoſe averſions, more deadly and incurable, which aroſe from an en- 
raged ſuperſtition. While death finiſhed the ſufferings of each victim, the bigot- 
ted aſſaſſins, with joy and exultation, ſtill echoed in his expiring ears, that theſe 
agonies were but the commencement of torments, infinite and eternal g. 

Sucn were the barbarities, by which Sir Phelim Oneale and the Iriſh in Ulſter 
ſignalized their rebellion : An event, memorable in the annals of human kind, 
and worthy to be held in perpetual deteſtation and abhorrence, The generous” 
nature of More was ſhocked at the recital of ſuch enormous cruelties. He flew 


to Oneale's camp ; but found, that his authority, which was ſufficient to excite 


the Iriſh to an inſurrection, was too feeble to reſirain their inhumanity. Soon 
after, he abandoned a cauſe, polluted with ſo many crimes; and he retired into 
Flanders. Sir Phelim, recommended by the greatneſs of his family, and perhaps 
too, by the unreſtrained brutality of his nature; tho? without any courage or ca- 
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pacity, acquired the intire aſcendant over the northern rebels „ The Engliſh co- 
lonies were totally annihilated in the open country of Ulſter : The Scots, at firſt, 
met with more favourable treatment. 'In order to engage them to a paſſive neu- 
trality, the Iriſh pretended to diſtinguiſh between the Britiſh nations; and claim- 
ing friendſhip and conſanguinity with the Scots, extended not over them the fury 
of their maſſacres, Many of them found an opportunity to fly the country : 


Others retired into places of ſecurity, and prepared themſelves for defence: And 


by this means the Scots planters, moſt of them at leaſt, eſcaped with their lives ”. 
From Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed themſelves, in an inſtant, over 
the other three provinces of Ireland. In all places, death and ſlaughter were not 
uncammon ; tho? the Iriſh, in theſe other provinces, pretended to act with more 
moderation and humanity. But cruel and barbarous was their humanity ! Not 
contented with expelling the Engliſh their houſes, with deſpoiling them of their 
goodly manors, with waſting their cultivated fields; they ſtripped them of their 
very cloaths, and turned them out naked and defenceleſs, to all the ſeverities of 


the ſeaſon 1. The heavens themſelves, as if conſpiring againſt that unhappy peo- 


ple, were armed with cold and tempeſt, unuſual to the climate, and executed 
what the mericileſs ſword of the barbarians had left unfiniſhed l. The roads were 
covered with crowds of naked Engliſh, haſtening towards Dublin and the other 
cities, which yet remained in the hands of their countrymen. The feeble age of 
children, the tender ſex of women, ſoon funk under the multiplied rigours of 
cold and hunger. Here, the huſband, bidding a final adieu to his expiring fa- 
mily, envied them that fate, which he himſelf expected ſo foon to ſhare : There, 
the ſon, having long ſupported his aged parent, with reluctance obeyed his laft 


commands, and abandoning him in this uttermoſt diſtrefs, reſerved himſelf to the 


hopes of avenging that death, which all his efforts could not prevent nor delay. 
The aſtoniſhing greatneſs of the calamity deprived the ſufferers of any relief from 
the view of companions in affliction. With ſilent tears, or lamentable cries, they 
hurried on thro? the hoſtile territories; and found every heart, which was not 
ſteel'd by native barbarity, guarded by the t more . furics of miſtaken 
piety and religion F. 

Tus faving of Dublin preſerved i in Ireland the remains of the Engliſh name. 
The gates of that city, tho* timorouſly opened, received the wretched ſupplicants, 
and diſcovered to the view a ſcene of human miſery, beyond what any eye had ever 
before beheld J. Compaſſion ſeized the amazed inhabitants, aggravated with the 
fear of like calamities; while they obſerved the numerous foes, without and 


within, which every where invironed them, and reflected on the weak reſources, 


by which they were themſelves ſupported. The more vigorous of the unhappy | 
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fugitives, to the number of three thouſand, were inliſted into three regiments: The 
reſt were diſtributed into the houſes ; and all care was taken, by diet and warmth, 
to recruit their feeble and torpid limbs. Diſeaſes of unknown name and ſpecies, 
derived from theſe multiplied diſtreſſes, ſeized many of them, and put a ſpeedy 
period to their lives: Others, having now leiſure to reflect on their mighty loſs 
of friends and fortune, curſed that 'being, which they had ſaved. Abandoning 
_ themſelves to deſpair, refuſing all ſuccour, they expired ; without other conſola- 
tion, than that of receiving, among their countrymen, the honours of a grave, 
which, to their * companions, had been denied by the inhuman bar- 
barians ®. 

By ſome computations, thoſe, who periſhed by all thoſe cruelties, are made 
to amount to an hundred and fifty or two hundred thouſand : By the moſf mo- 
derate, and probably the moſt reaſonable account, they * have been near r 
thouſand. 

Tux juſtices ordered to Dublin all che bodies of = army, which were not 
ſurrounded by the rebels; and they aſſembled a force of 1500 veterans. They 
ſoon inliſted, and armed from the magazines above 4000 men more. They diſ- 
| patched a body of 600 men to throw relief into Tredagh, beſieged by the Iriſh. 
But theſe troops, attacked by the enemy, were ſeized with a panic, and were 
moſt of them put to the ſword. Their arms, falling into the hands of the Iriſh, 
ſupplied them with what they moſt wanted f. The juſtices afterwards thought 
of nothing more than of providing for their own ſecurity and that of the capital. 
The Earl of Ormond, their general, remonſtrated againſt ſuch timid councils / 
but was obliged to ſubmit to authority. _ 

Taz Engliſh of the pale, who probably were not, at firſt, in the ſecret, pre- 

. tended to blame the inſurrection, and to deteſt the barbarity, with which it was 
accompanied . By their proteſtations and declarations, they engaged the juſtices 
to ſupply them with arms, which they promiſed to employ in defence of the go- 

vernment ||. But in a little time, the intereſts of religion were found more preva- 
lent over them than regard and duty to their native country. They choſe Lord 
Gormanſtone their leader; and, joining the old Iriſh, rivaled them in every act 
of cruelty towards the Engliſh proteſtants. Beſides many ſmaller bodies, difperſ- 
ed over the whole kingdom, the principal army of the rebels amounted to 20,c00 
men, and threatened Dublin with an immediate ſiege $. . 

Born the Engliſh and Iiſh rebels conſpired in one impoſture, with which 
they ſeduced many of their deluded countrymen : They pretended authority from 
the King and Re. | but chiefly from the latter, for their inſurrection z and they 
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affirmed, that the cauſe of their taking arms, was to vindicate royal prerogative, 
now invaded by the puritanical parliament “. Sir Phelim Oneale, having found 
a royal patent in Lord Caufield's houſe, whom he had murdered, tore off the ſeal, 


and affixed to it a commiſſion, which he had forged for himfelf T. 


Tus King received an account of this inſurrection by a meſſenger, diſpatched | 


from the north of Ireland. He immediately communicated his intelligence to 


the Scots parliament. He expected that the mighty zeal, expreſſed by the Scots, 
for the proteſtant religion, would immediately engage them to fly to its defence, 
where it was ſo violently invaded : He hoped, that their horror againſt popery, 
a religion which now appeared in its moſt horrible aſpect, would ſecond all his 
exhortations: He had obſerved with what alacrity they had twice run to arms, 


and aſſembled troops in oppoſition to the rights of their ſovereign :, He ſaw with 


how much greater facility they could now collect forces, which had been very 
lately diſbanded, and which had been ſo long enured to military diſcipline. The 
cries of their affrighted and diſtreſſed brethren in Ireland, he promiſed himſelf, 
would powerfully incite them to ſend over ſuccours, which could arrive fo quickly, 
and aid them with ſuch promptitude in this uttermoſt diſtreſs. But the zeal of 
the Scots, as is uſual among religious ſets, was very feeble, when not ſtimu- 
lated either by faction or by intereſt. They now conſidered themſelves intirely as 
a republic, and made no account of the authority of their prince, which they had 
utterly annihilated. Conceiving hopes from the preſent diſtreſſes of Ireland, they 


reſolved to make an advantageous bargain for the ſuccours, with which they ſhould 


ſupply their neighbouring nation. And they caſt their eye on the Engliſh par- 
liament, with whom they were already ſo cloſely connected, and who could alone 


_ fulfil any articles, which might be agreed on. Except diſpatching a ſmall body 


to ſupport the Scots colonies in Ulſter, they would, therefore, go no farther, 


at preſent, than to ſend commiſſioners to London, in order to treat with that 


power, to whom the ſovereign authority was now, in reality, transferred 1. 


Tux King too, ſenſible of his utter inability to ſubdue the Iriſh rebels, fourid 
himſelf obliged, in this exigency, to have recourſe to the Engliſh parliament, and 
depend on their aſſiſtance for ſupply. After communicating to them the intelli- 
gence, which he had received, he informed them, that the inſurrection was not, in 
his opinion, the reſult of any raſh enterprize, but of a formed conſpiracy againſt 
the crown of England. To their care and wiſdom, therefore, he ſaid, he com- 


mitted the conduct and proſecution of the war, which, in a cauſe ſo important 


to national and religious intereſts, muſt, of neceſũty, de immediately entered 
upon and vigorouſly purſued |. | 


„ Ruſhw, vol. v. p. 400. 401. + 1d. p 402. t Id. r. 407. 
Chrendon, vol. ii. p. 301. 5 
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Tar Engliſh parliament was now aſſembled; and diſcovered, in every vote, 
the ſame diſpoſitions, in which they had ſeparated. The exalting their own au- 
thority, the diminiſhing the King's, were ſtill the objects purſued by the majo- 
rity. Every attempt, which had been made to gain the popular leaders, and 


by offices to attach them to the crown, had failed of ſucceſs, either for want of 


ſkill in conducting it, or by reaſon of the lender preferments, which it was then 
in the King's power to confer. The ambitious and enterprizing patriots diſdained 
to accept, in detail, of a precarious power; while they eſteemed it fo eaſy, by 


one bold and vigorous aſſault, to poſſeſs themſelves for ever of the entire ſove- 


reignty of the ſtate. Senſible, that the meaſures, which they had hitherto pur- 


ſued, rendered them extremely obnoxious to the King; were many of them in 


themſelves exceptionable ; ſome of them, ſtrictly ſpeaking, illegal; they reſolved 
to ſeek their own ſecurity, as well as greatneſs, by enlarging popular authority 
in England. The great neceſſities, to which the King was reduced; the vio- 
lent prejudices, which generally, throughout the nation, prevailed againſt him 
his facility in making the moſt important conceſſions; the example of the Scots, 
whoſe encroachments had totally ſubverted monarchy: All theſe circumſtances 
farther inſtigated the commons in their invaſion of royal prerogative. And the 


danger, to which the conſtitution ſeemed to have been ſo lately expoled, perſuaded 


many, that it never could be ſufficiently ſecured, but by the intire abolition of 
that authority, which had invaded it. 


Bor this project, it had not been in the power, ſcarce in the intention, of the 
popular leaders to execute, had it not been for the paſſion, which ſeized the nati- 
on, for preſbyterian diſcipline, and for the wild-enthufiaſm, which, at that time, 
accompanied it. The licence, which the parliament had beſtowed on this ſpirit, 
dy checking eccleſiaſtical authority; the countenance and encouragement, with 
which they had honoured it; had already diffuſed its influence to a wonderful 
degree: And all orders of men had drunk deep of the i intoxicating poiſon. In 
each diſcourſe or converſation, this mode of religion entered ; in all buſineſs, 
it had a ſhare every elegant pleaſure or amuſement, it utterly annihilated 3 ma- 


ny vices or corruptions of mind, it promoted; even diſeaſes and bodily diſtempers 


were not totally exempted from it; and it became requiſite, we are told, for all 

phyſicians to be expert in the ſpiritual profeſſion, and, by theological conſidera- 
tions, to allay thoſe religious terrors, with which their patients were ſo generally 
haunted. Learning itſelf, which tends ſo much to enlarge the mind, and huma- 
nize the temper, rather ſerved, on this occaſion, to exalt that epidemical frenzy, 
which prevailed, Rude as yet, and imperfeR, it ſupplied the diſmal fanaticiſm 
with a variety of views, founded it n ſome coherency of ſyſtem, enriched it with 


different figures of elocution ; advantages, with which a people, totally ignorant 
and barbarous, had been ATT unacquainted. 
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| From policy, at firſt, and inclination, now from neceſſity, the King attach- 


ed himſelf extremely to the hierarchy : For like reaſons, his enemies made ac- 
count, by one and the ſame effort, to overpower the church and monarchy. 
Wir the commons were in this diſpoſition, the Iriſh rebellion was the event, 


which tended moſt to promote the views, in which all their meaſures terminated. 


A horror againſt the papiſts, however innocent, they had conſtantly encouraged ; 
a terror againſt the conſpiracies of that ſect, however improbable, they had at ali 
times, endeavoured to excite. Here was broke out a rebellion, dreadful and un- 
expected ; accompanied with circumſtances the moſt deteſtable, of which there 
ever was any record: And what was the peculiar guilt of the Iriſh catholics, it 
was no difficult matter in the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds, to attribute to 
that whole ſet, who already were ſo much the object of general abhorrence. 


Accuſtomed, in all invectives, to join the prelatical party with the papiſts, the 


people immediately ſuppoſed this inſurrection to be the reſult of their united coun- 
cils. And when they heard, that the Iriſh rebels pleaded the King's commiſſion 
for all their violences ; bigotry, ever credulous and malignant. aſſented without 
ſcruple to that groſs impoſture, and loaded the unhappy prince with the whole 
enormity of a contrivance, ſo barbarous and inhuman *. . 

v 


® It is now ſo univerſally allowed, notwithſtanding ſome muttering to the contrary, that the King 
had no hand in the Iriſh rebellion, that it will be ſuperfluous to inſiſt on a point, which ſeems ſo clear. 
I ſhall only ſuggeſt a very few arguments, among an infinite number, which occur. (1) Ought the 
affirmation of perfidious, infamous rebels, ever to have paſſed for any authority? (2) No body can 


tell us what the words of the pretended commiſſion were. That commiſſion which we find in Ruſh- 


worth, vol. v. p. 400. and in Milton's works, Toland's edition, is plainly an impoſture ; becauſe 
it pretends to be dated in October 1641, yet mentions fats, which happened not till ſome months aſ- 
ter. It appears that the Iriſh rebels, obſerving ſome inconſiſtence in their firſt forgery, were obliged 
to forge this commiſſion a-new, yet could not render it coherent nor probable. (3) Nothing could 
more obviouſly be pernicious to the King's cauſe than the Iriſh rebellion; becauſe it increaſed his ne- 
ceſſities, and rendered him ftill more dependent on the parliament, who had before ſufficiently ſhown 
on what terms they would aſſiſt him. (4) The inſtant the king heard of the rebellion, which was a 


very few days aſter its commencement, he wrote to the parliament, and gave over to them the ma- 
nagement of the war. Had he built any projects on that rebellion, would he not have waited ſome 


little time, to ſee how they would ſucceed ? Would he preſently have adopted a meaſure, which was 
obviouſly ſo hurtful to his authority? (5) What can be imagined to be the King's project: ? To raiſe 
the Iriſh to arms, I ſuppoſe, and bring them over to England for his aſſiſtance. But is it not plain, 
that the King never intended to raiſe war in England ? Had that been his intention, would he have 
rendered the parliament perpetual ? Does it not appear by the whole train of events, that the parlia- 
ment forced him into the war? (6) The Kiog conveyed to the juſtices intelligence, which ought to 
have prevented the rebellion. (7) The Iriſh catholics, in all their future tranſactions with the King, 
where they endeavour to excuſe their inſurreion, never had the aſſurance to plead his commiſſion. 
Even among themſelves they dropped that pretext. It appears that Sir Phelim Oneale, chiefly, and 
be only at firſt, promoted that impoſture. See Carte's Ormond, vol. iii, Ne 100, 111, 112, 114 
115, 121, 132, 137. (8) Oneale himſclf confeſſed the impoſture on his trial and at his execution. 
| ; | | : See 
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- By the difficulties and diſtreſſes of the crown, the commons, who. poſſeſſed * 
lone the power of ſupply, had aggrandized themſelves; and it ſeemed a peculiar 
happineſs, that the Iriſh rebellion had ſucceeded, at fo critical a. juncture, to the 
pacification of Scotland. That expreſſion of the King, by which he committed 
to them the care of Ireland, they immediately laid hold of, and interpreted in 


the moſt unlimited ſenſe. They had, on other occaſions, been gradually encroach- 


ing on the executive power of the crown, which forms its principal'and moſt na- 
tural branch of authority, but with regard to Ireland they had once aſſumed it, 
fully and intirely, as if delivered over to them by a regular gift or aſſignment. 
And to this uſurpation the King was obliged paſſively to ſubmit ; both becauſe of 
his inability to reſiſt, and leſt he ſhould expoſe himſelf ſtill more to te * 
of favouring the progreſs of that odious rebellion. 


Tux project of introdueing farther innovations in England being once formed 


| by the leaders among the commons, it became a neceſſary conſequence, that their 
operations with regard to Ireland would, all of them, be conſidered as ſubordi- 


nate to the former, on whoſe ſucceſs, when once undertaken, their own grandeur, 
| ſecurity, and even being, muſt intirely depend. While they pretended the utmoſt 
zeal againſt the Iriſh inſurrection. they took no ſteps towards its ſuppreſſion, bur 


ſuch as likewiſe tended to give them the ſuperiority in thoſe eommotions, which 
they foreſaw, muſt ſo ſoon be excited in England ®. The extreme contempt, en- 
tertained towards the natives in Ireland, made the popular leaders believe, that it 
| would be eaſy, at any time, to ſuppreſs their rebellion, and recover that kingdom: 
Nor were they willing to loſe, by too haſty ſucceſs, the advantage, which that 
rebellion would afford them in their projected encroachments on the prerogative. 
By aſſuming the total management of the war, they acquired the courtſhip and 
dependence of every one, who had any connexion with Ireland, or who was de- 
firous of inliſting in theſe military enterprizes : They levied money under pre- 
tence of the Iriſh expedition : but reſerved it for purpoſes, which concerned them 


more nearly: They took arms from the King's magazines; but ſtill Kepe them, 


with a ſecret intention of employing them againſt himſelf : Whatever law they 
deemed neceſſary for aggrandizing themſelves, was voted, under colour of enab- 


ling them to recover Ireland; and if Charles with-held the royal aſſent, his refu- 


ſal was imputed to thoſe pernicious councils, which had at firſt excired the 
rebellion, and which ſtill threatened total deſtruction to the proteſtant intereſt, 


See Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 528. (9) It js ridiculous to mention, the juſtification which Charles II. gave 
to the Marquis of Antrim, 6 if he had afted by his father's commiſſion. Antrim had no hand in 
de firſt rebellion and the maſſacre.” He joined not the rebels till two years after, and he performed 
* in ſending over a body of men to Montroſe. 

o Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 435- Sir Ed. Walker, p. 6. 
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. throughout all his domitions'®. And, tho! nd forces were for a long time ſent 


over to Ireland, and very little money remitted, during the extreme diftreſs of 
that kingdom; fo ſtrong was the people's attachment to the commons, that the 
fault was never imputed to thoſe pious zealots, whoſe votes breathed nothing but 
death and deſtruction to the frilh rebels. 1 
To make the attack on royal authority by regular approaches, it was thought 
proper to a general remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom; and accord - 
ingly, the committee, which, at the firſt meeting of the parliament, had been 


choſen for chat purpoſe, and which had hitherto made no advance in their work, 


The remon - 
trance. 


received freſh injunctions to finiſh that undertaking. 5 88 
Tux committee brought into the houſe that remonſtrance, which has become 
ſo memorable, and which was ſoon afterwards attended with ſuch important conſe- 
quences. It was not addreſſed to the King; but was openly declared to be an ap- 
peal to the people. The harſhneſs of the matter was equalled by the ſeverity of 


the language. It conſiſts of many grofs falſhoods, intermingled with ſome evi- 


dent truths : Malignant inſinuations are joined to open invectives: Loud com- 
plaints of the paſt, accompanied with jealous prognoſtications of the future.” 
Whatever unfortypate, whatever invidious, whatever ſuſpicious meaſure had 
been embraced by the King from the commencement of his reign, is inſiſted on 
and aggravated with mercileſs rhetoric : The unſucceſsful expedition to Cadiz and 
the iſle of Rhe are mentioned: The ſending hips to France for ſuppreſſion of the 
hugonots : The forced loans: The illegal confinement of men for not obeying 
illegal commands: The violent diffolution of four parliaments : The arbitrary 
government, which always ſucceeded : The queſtioning, fining, and impriſoning 
members for their conduct in the houſe : The levying taxes without conſent of 
the commons: The introducing ſuperſtitious innovations into the church, with- 
out authority of law: In ſhort, every thing, which, eitker with or without re- 
ſon, had given offence, during the courſe of fifteen years, from the acceſſion of 
the King to the calling of the preſent parliament. And, tho? all theſe grievances 
had been already redreſſed, and even laws enacted for future ſecurity againſt their 
return, the praiſe of all' theſe advantages was aſcribed, not to the King, but to 
the parliament, who had extorted his conſent to ſuch ſalutary ſtatutes. Their 
own merits too, they aſſerted towards the King, were equally great, as towards 
the people. Tho' they had ſeized his whole revenue, rendered it totally precari- 
ous, and made even their temporary ſupplies be paid in to their own commiſſioners, 
who were independent of him; they pretended, that they had very liberally ſup- 
ported him in his neceſſities. By an infule ſtill more egregious, the very giving 
money to the Scots for levying war againſt their fovercign, they repreſented as an 


® Na'fon, vol. ii. p. 618. "Clatendon, vol. iv. p. 590. 1 10. 
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ipſtance of their duty towards him. And all their grievances, they fad, which Chap. VI, 
amounted to no leſs than a tatal ſubverſion. of the conſticution, proceeded intirely . 
e. the formed combination of a faction, who had ever ſwayed the King's ? 
councils; who had endeavoured, by an uninterrupted effort, to introduce their 
ſuperſtition into England and Scotland, and who had now, at laſt, excited an 
open and bloody rebellion in Ireland ®, 
Tr1s remonſtrance, ſo full of acrimony and W was a plain ſignal for 
ſome farther attacks intended on royal prerogative, and a declaration, that the con- 
ceſſions, already made, however important, were not to be regarded as ſatis facto · 
ry, What pretenſions would be advanced, how unprecedented, how unlimited, 
were eaſily imagined; and nothing leſs was foreſeen, whatever ancient names 
might be preſerved, than an abolition, dlmoſt total, of the monarchical go- 
 vernment of England. The oppoſition, therefore, which the remonſtrance 
met with in the houſe of commons, was very great. For above fourteen hours, 
the debate was warmly managed; and from the wearineſs of the King's par- 
ty, which probably conſiſted chiefly of the elderly. people, and men of cool 
ſpirits, the vote was, at laſt, carried by a ſmall majority of eleven f. Some November 22. 
time after, the remonſtrahce was ordered to be printed and publiſhed, with- 
out being carried up, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, e PRES for 
ay os ap ppnenatinn, | 
Wann this remonſtrance was diſperſed, it excited, every where, the ſame 1 
lent controverſy, which had attended it, when introduced into the houſe of com- wo ws; 
' mons. This parliament, ſaid the partizans of that aſſembly, have at laſt profited 
by the fatal example of their predeceſſors; and are reſolved, that the fabric, 
which they had generouſly undertaken to rear for the protection of liberty, ſhall 
not be left to future ages, inſecure and imperſect. At the time, when the peti- 
tion of right, that requiſite vindication of a violated conſtitution, was extorted 
from the unwilling prince; who but imagined, that liberty was at laſt ſecured, 
and that the laws would thenceforth maintain themſelves in oppolicign to arbitra- 
ry authority ? But what was the event ? A right was indeed acquired to the peo- | 
ple, or rather their ancient right was more exactly defined: But as the porver of 
invading it ſtill remained in the prince, no ſooner did an opportunity offer, than 
he totally diſregarded all laws and preceding engagements, and made his will and 
pleaſure the ſole rule of government. Thoſe lofty ideas of monarchical govern- 
ment, which he had derived from his early education, which are united in his 
mind with the irreſiſtible illuſions of ſelf-love, which are corroborated by his miſ- 
taken principles of religion, it is in vain to hope, that, in his more advanced age, 
he will fincerely renounce, from any ſubſequent | refleQion or experience. Such 


* Ruſh. vol. v. 8. Nallop, vol, i. | W1 | 7 Hg 
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ure if ever they happen, are extremely rare; but to expect, that they 
will be derived from neceſſity, from the jealouſy and reſentment of antagoniſts, 
from blame, from reproach, from oppoſition, muſt be the reſult of the fondeſt 
and moſt blind credulity. Theſe violences, however neceſſary, are ſure to irritate 
a prince againſt limitations, ſo cruelly impoſed upon him; and each conceſſion, 
which he is inforced to make, is regarded as a temporary tribute paid to faction 
and ſedition, and is ſecretly attended with a reſolution of ſeizing every favourable 
opportunity to retract it. Nor ſhould we imagine, that opportunities of that 

kind will not offer in the courſe of human affairs. Governments, eſpecially thoſe 

of a mixed kind, are in continual fluctuation: The humours of the people 
change perpetually from one extreme to another: And no reſolution can be more 
wiſe, as well as more juſt, than that of employing the preſent advantages againſt 
the King, who had formerly puſhed much leſs tempting ones to the utmoſt extre- 
mity againſt his people and his parliament. It is to be feared, that, if the reli- 
gious rage, which has ſeized the multitude, be allowed to evaporate, they will 
quickly return to the antient eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ; and embrace, with it, 


_ thoſe principles of lavery, which it inculcates with ſuch zeal on its ſubmiſſive 


proſelytes. Thoſe patriots, who are now the public idols, may then become the 
objects of general deteſtation; and equal ſhouts of joy attend their ignominious 
execution, with thoſe which ſecond their preſent advantages and triumphs. Nor 
ought the apprehenſion of ſuch an event to be regarded in them as a ſelfiſh conſi- 
deration : In their ſafety is involved the ſecurity of the laws : The patrons of the 
conſticution cannot ſuffer without a fatal blow to the conſtitution : And it is but 
juſtice in the public to protect, at any hazard, thoſe, who have ſo generouſly ex- 
poſed themſelves to the utmoſt hazard for the public intereſt. What tho* mo- 
narchy, the ancient government of England, be impaired, during theſe con- 
teſts, in many of its former prerogatives ? The laws will flouriſh the more by its 
decay; and tis happy, allowing that matters are really carried beyond the bounds 
of moderation, that the current, at leaſt, runs towards liberty, and that the 
7.06 Thar Hoa: mhich is ſafeſt for the general intereſts of mankind and 
ſociety. 

Tux beſt arguments of the royaliſts againſt a farther invaſion of the preroga- 
tive, were founded more on oppoſite ideas, which they had formed of the paſt 


events of this reign, than on oppoſite principles of government. Some invaſions, 
they ſaid, and thoſe too, of no ſmall conſequence, had undoubtedly been made on 


national privileges: But were we to look for the cauſe of theſe violences, we 
ſhould never find it to conſiſt in the wanton tyranny and injuſtice of the prince, 
not even in his ambition or immoderate appetite for authority. The hoſtilities 
with Spain, in which the King, on his acceſſion, found himſelf engaged, howe- 
ver imprudent and unnecellary, had proceeded from the advice, and even im- 
EE | portunity 
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| conpalyief:the pialiament wha deſerted him 8 they had em- 


barked him in thoſe warlike meaſures. A young prince, jealous of honour, was 


naturally afraid of being foiled in his firſt enterprize, and had not, as yet, at- 


rained ſuch maturity of council, 28 to perceive, that his greateſt honour lay in 
preſerving the laws inviolate, and gaining the intire confidence of his people. 


The rigor of the ſubſequent parliaments had been extreme with regard to many 
articles, particularly tonnage and poundage ; and had reduced the King to an 


abſolute neceſſity, if he would preſerye entire the royal prerogative, of levying, 
thoſe duties by his own authority, and of breaking thro' the forms, in order to, 
maintain the ſpirit of the conſtitution. Having once made ſo perilous a ſtep, he 


was naturally induced to continue, and to conſult the public intereſt, by impoſing. 


ſhip-money, and other moderate, tho? irregular, burthens and taxations. It is 
now full time to free him from all theſe neceſſities, and to apply cordials and le- 
nitives, after thoſe: ſeverities, which have already had their full courſe againſt 
him. Never ſovereign was bleſſed with mare moderation of temper, with more 


juſtice, more humanity, more honour, or a more magnanimous diſpoſition. What 


pity, that ſuch a prince ſhould ſo long have been harraſſed with rigors, ſuſpici- 
ons, calumnies, complaints, eneroachments ; and been forced from that path, in 
which the rectitude of his diſpoſition would have inclined him to have conſtantly 
trod! If ſome few inſtances are found. of violations made on the petition of 
right, which he himſelf had granted; there is an eaſier and more natural way for 
preventing the return of like inconveniencies than by a total abolition of royal 
authority. Let the revenue be ſettled, ſuitable to the antient dignity and ſplen- 
dor of the crown let the public neceſſities be fully ſupplied ; let the remaining 
articles of prerogative be left untouched : And the King, as he has already loſt 


the power, will lay aſide the will, of invading the conſtitution. From what quar- 


ter can jealouſies now ariſe? What farther ſecurity can be deſired or expected ? 
The King's precedent conceſſions, ſo far from being inſufficient for public ſecu · 


rity, have rather erred on the other extreme; and, by depriving him of all power 


of ſelf-defence, are the real cauſe, why the commons are emboldened to raiſe 
pretenſions hitherto unheard of in the kingdom, and to ſubvert the whole ſyſtem 
of the conſtitution. But would they be contented with moderate advantages, 
is it not evident, that, beſides other important conceſſions, the preſent parliament 
may be continued till the government is accuſtomed to the new track, and every 
part is reſtored to full harmony and concord? By the triennial act, a perpetual. 
ſucceſlion of parliaments is eſtabliſhed, as everlaſting guardians to the laws ; while 
the king poſſeſſes no independent power or military force, by which he can be 
ſupported in his invaſion of. them, No danger remains, but what is inſeparable 
from all free conſtitutions, and what forms the very eſſence of their liberty: The 


danger of a change in the people's diſpoſition, and of general diſguſt, contracted! 


5 


oy 
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againſt popular privileges. To- prevent ſuch an evil, no expedient is mare pro- 


per, than to contain ourſelves within the bounds. of moderation, and to conſider, | 


that all extremes, naturally and infallibly, beget each other. In the fame man- 
ner as the paſt uſurpations of the crown, however excuſable on account of the 


| neceſſity or provocations from whence they aroſe, have excited an immeaſurable 


appetite for liberty; let us beware, left our encroachments, by introducing 


anarchy, make the people ſeek ſhelter under the peaceable and deſpotic rule of 


Novemb. 25. 


a monarch. Authority, as well as liberty, is requiſite to government; and is 


even requiſite to the ſupport of liberty itſelf, by maintaining the laws, which can 
alone regulate and protect it. What madneſs, while every thing is ſo happily 
ſettled under antient forms and inſtitutions, now more exactly poiſed and adjuſted, 
to try the hazardous experiment of a new conſtitution, and renougce the mature 
wiſdom of our anceſtors for the crude whimſies of turbulent innovators? Beſides 
the certain and inconceivable miſchiefs of civil war;; are not the perils apparent, 
which the delicate frame of liberty muſt inevitably run amidſt the furious ſhock. 

of arms Whichever fide prevails, be can ſearce hope to remain inviolate, and 


"Py ſuffer no leſs or rather greater injurics from the boundleſs pretenſions of for- 


engaged in her cauſe, than from the invaſion of inraged troops, inliſed on the | 
ſide of monarchy. 

Tux King, upon his return from Scotland, was received in 1 with the 
ſhouts and acclamations of the people, and with every demonſtration of regard 
and affeQion . Sir Richard Gournay, Lord Mayor, a man of merit and autho- 
rity, had promoted theſe favourable diſpoſitions, and had engaged the populace, 
who ſo lately inſulted the King, and who fo ſoon afterwards made furious war 
upon him, to give him theſe marks of the moſt dutiful attachment. But all the 


| pleaſure, which he reaped from this joyful reception, was ſoon damped by the 


remonſtrance of the commons, which was preſented him, together with a petition 
of a like ſtrain, The bad councils, which he followed, are there complained of; 
his concurrence in the Iriſh rebellion plainly inſinuated ; the ſcheme, laid for the 
introduction of popery and ſuperſtition, inveighed againſt ; and, for a remedy to 
all theſe evils, he is deſired to entruſt every office and command to perſons, in 


. whom his parliament ſhould have cauſe to confide T. By this phraſe, which is ſo 
often repeated in all the memorials and addreſſes of that time, the commons meant 


themſclves and their adherents. 

As ſoon as the remonſtrance of the commons was publiſhed, he King diſperſed | 
an anſwer to it. In this conteſt, he lay under mighty difadvantages. Not only | 
the ears of the people were extremely prejudiced againſt him; the beſt topics up- 
on blen he could juſtify, or at leaſt apologize for his former conduR, were ſuch 


| ® Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 429. + wid. 7. 437 Nulfon, vol. i. p. 692. | 


RT e „ 


us it was not faſt nor prudent for him, at this time, to employ. 80 high was 
the national idolatry towards parliaments, that to blame the paſt conduct of theſe 
aſſemblies, had been vety ill received by the generality of the people. 80 loud 
were the complaints againſt regal uſurpations, that had the King aſſerted the pre- 
rogative of ſupplying, by his own authority, the deficiencies in government, a- 
riling from the obſtinacy of parliaments, he would have increaſed the clamours, 
with which the whole nation already refounded. Charles, therefore, contented 


©  himlelf with obſerving, in general, that, even during that period, ſo mych com- 


plained of, the people enjoyed a great meaſure of happineſs ; not on! ompara- 


tively, in reſpect of their neighbours, but even in reſpect of thoſe times, which 


were juſtly accounted the moſt fortunate. He made warm proteſtations of fin- 
cerity in the reformed religion; he promiſed indulgence to tender conſcienees 
| with regard to the ceremonies of the church z he mentioned his great conceſſions 
to national liberty; he blamed the infamous libels every where diſperſed againſt 


| his perſon and the national religion; he complained of the general reproaches, 
thrown out in the remonſtrance, with regard to ill councils, tho? þhad pro- 


tected no miniſter from parliamentary juſtice, retained no unpopular ſervant, and 


Ae ade tt: HON, whe e Hor =" Wight hier od ati 
in the public. If notwithſtanding this,” he adds, any malignant party hall 
<< take heart, and be willing to ſacrifice the peace and happineſs of their country, 
to their own ſiniſter ends and ambition, under whatever pretence of religion 
« and conſcience; if they ſhall endeavour to leſſen my reputation and intereſt, 
and to weaken my lawful power and a 3 If they ſhall attempt, by diſ- 
« countenancing the preſent laws, to looſen the bands of government, that all 
« diſorder and confuſion may break in upon us; I doubt not but God, in his 
: « good time, will diſcover them to me, and that the wiſdom and courage of my 
high court of parliament will join with me in their ſuppreſſion and puniſh- 
ment .“ Nothing ſhows more evidently the hard ſituation in which Charles 
was placed, than to obſerve, that he was obliged to confine himſelf within the 
limits of civility townrds ſubjefts, who had tranſgreſſed all bounds of regard, and 
even of good manners, in their treatment of their ſovereign. 2 

Tun firſt inſtance of thoſe parliamentary encroachments, which Charles was 
now to look for, was the bill for prefſing ſoldiers to the ſervice of Ireland. This 
bill quickly paſſed the lower houſe. In the preamble, the King's power of preſ- 
ſing, a power exerciſed during all former times, was declared illegal, and contrary 
to the liberty of the ſubject. By a neceſſary conſequence, the prerogative, which 
the crown had ever aſſumed, of obligiog men to accept of any branch of publie 
| ſervice, was aboliſhed and annihilated : A prerogative, it muſt be owned, not 
very cee wich # Tandon mobarchy. In order to elude this law, the King 


_ ® Nalfon, vol. ii. p. 748. 
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offered to raiſe 10,000 volunteers for the Iriſh. ſervice: But the commons were 

afraid, leſt ſuch an army would be too much at his diſpoſal. Charles, ſtill unwil- 

ling to- ſubmit to ſo conſiderable a diminution of po "Fs came to the houſe of 
y 


peers, and offered to paſs the law without the preamble ; by which means, he ſaid, 
that ill · timed queſtion with regard to the prerogative would for the preſent be 
avoided, and the pretenſions of each party be left intire. Both houſes took fire 


at this precipitant meaſure, which, from a ſimilar inſtance, while the bill of at- | 


tainder agginſt Strafford was in dependance, Charles might foreſee, would be re- 
ceived reſentment. The lords, as well as commons, paſſed a vote, declar- 
ing it to'be a high breach of privilege for the king to take notice of any bill, 
which was in agitation in either of the houſes, or to expreſs his ſentiments with 


regard to it, before it be preſented to him for his aſſent in a AA W man · 


ner. The King was obliged to compoſe all matters by an apology *. | 
Tus general queſtion, we may obſerve, with regard to privileges of parlia- , 
ment, has always been, and ſtill continues, one of the greateſt myſteries of the 
Engliſh itution; and, in ſome reſpects, notwithſtanding the accurate genius 
of that government, theſe privileges are, at preſent, as undetermined, as were 
formerly the prerogatives of the crown. Such privileges as are founded on long 
precedent cannot be controverted : But tho' it were certain, that former kings 
had not, in any inſtance, taken notice of bills lying before the houſes (which yet 
appears to have been very uſual ) it follows not, merely from their never exert- 
ing ſuch a power, that they had renounced it, or never were poſſeſſed of it. Suck 
privileges alſo as are eſſential to all free aſſemblies, which deliberate, they may be 
allowed to aſſume, whatever precedents may prevail: But tho' the King's inter- 


- poſition, by an offer or advice, does, in ſome degree, overawe or reſtrain liberty; it 


may be doubted, whether it impoſes ſuch evident violence as to entitle the par- 
liament, without any other authority or conceſſion, to claim the privilege of eu 

cluding it. But this was the favourable time for extending privileges; and had 
none more exorbitant or unreaſonable been challenged, few bad conſequences had 
followed. The eſtabliſhment of this rule, tis certain, contributes to the order 


and regularity, as well as freedom, of parliamentary proceedings. 


Tus interpoſition of peers in the election of commoners was likewiſe, about this 


time, declared a breach of privilege z and continues ever ſince to be condemned 


by votes of the commons, and univerſally practiſed throughout the nation. | 
Evsr v meaſure purſued by the commons, and ſtill more, every attempt made 


by their partizans, was full of the moſt inveterate hatred againſt the hierarchy, 


and ſhowed a determined reſolution of ſubverting the whole eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 


19%. vol. v. p. 457» 458, &c. n Nation, vel. . p. 738. 790, 
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ment. Beſides numberleſs vexations and perſecutions” which the clergy under- 
went from the arbitrary power of the lower houſe ; the peers, while the King was 
in Scotland, having paſſed an order for the obſervance of the laws with regard to 
public worſhip, the commons aſſumed ſuch. authority, that, by a vote alone of 
their houſe, they ſuſpended thoſe laws, tho' enacted by the whole legiſlature : 

And they particularly forbade bowing at the name of Ixsus 3 a practice, which 
gave them the higheſt ſcandal, and which was one of their capital objections 
againſt the eſtabliſhed religion. They complained of the King's filling 


ſtrengrhen a an order, which they intended ſoan entirely to aboliſh f. T 
accuſed thirteen biſhops of high treaſon for enacting canons without can 


parliament ; tho? from the foundation of the monarchy, no other me 
ever been practiſed: And they now inſiſted, that the peers, upon this general ac- 


ett, 


cuſation, ſhould ſequeſter thoſe biſhops from their ſeats in parliament, and com- | 


mit them to priſon, Their bill for taking away the biſhop's votes had, . — 
ter, been rejected by the peers: But they again introduced the ſame bill, 
ion had intervened ;. and they endeavoured, by ſome minute 
tool that rule of parligment which oppoſed them. And when they ſent up 
this bull to the | they made a demand, the moſt abſurd in the world, that 
, the biſhops, being of them parties, ſhould be refuſed a vote with regard to that 
| queſtion 5. After the reſolution was once formed by the commons, of invading 
the eſtabliſhed government of church and ſtate, it could not be expected, that 
their proceedings, in ſuch a violent attempt, would thenceforth be altogether re- 
gular and equitable: But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in their attacks on the 
hierarchy, they till more openly tranſgreſſed all bounds of moderation ; as ſup- 
poling, no doubt, that che ſacredneſs of the cauſe would ſufficiently atone for em- 
ploying means, the moſt irregular and unprecedented. This principle, which 
| prevails. ſo much among zealots, never diſplayed itſelf ſo openly, as during the 
tranſactions of this whole period. 


Bur, notwithſtanding all theſe efforts of the commons, they could bot expeſt 


the concurrence of the upper houſe, either to this law, or to any other, which 
they ſhould introduce for the farther limitation of royal authority, The majority 
of the peers adhered to the King, and plainly foreſaw the depreſſion of nobility, 3s 
a neceſſary conſequence of popular uſurpations on the crown. The inſolence iq- 
| deed, of the commons, and their haughty treatment of the lords, had already 


_ riſen to a great height, and gave ſufficient warning of their future attempts upon 


that order. They muttered ſomewhat of their regret, that they ſhould be enforced 


to ſave the kingdom alone, and chat the houſe of peers would have no part in the 


„ Roſhw. vol. v. p. 385, 386. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 482. | + Nada, vol. ii. p. 511. 
1 Ruſhw, vol. v. p. 359. $ Clarendon, vol ii. p. 304. 
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honour. ' Nay, they went fo far as openly to tell the lords, * That they them 
<< ſelves were the repreſentative body of the whole kingdom, and that the peers· 


« were nothing but individuals, who held their ſears in a particular capacity: 


And, therefore, if their lordſhips will not conſent to the paſſing acts neceſſary. 


« for the preſervation of the people, the commons, together with ſuch of the 


lords as are more ſenſible of the danger, muſt join together, and repreſent the 
% matter to his Majeſty *.” So violent was the democratical, enthuſiaſtic ſpirit 
hroughout the nation, that a total confuſion of all ranks and orders was - 


diffu 
| a be apprehended ; and the wonder was not, that the majority of the no- 
bles 


jould ſeek ſhelter under the throne, but that any of them ſhould venture 
to deſert it. But the tide of popularity ſeized many, and carried them wide of 


all the moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of civil policy. Among the opponents of the 


King are ranked the Earl of Northumberland, Lord Admiral, a man of the firſt 


family and fortune, and endowed with that digniſied pride, which ſo well became 


his rank and ſtation : The Eart of Efſex, who inherited all his father's popularity, 


and haying, from his early youth, ſought renown in arms, united to a middli 
capacity that rigid inflexibility of honour, which forms the proper ee 
a nobleman and a ſoldier: The Lord Kimbolton, ſod after Earl of Mantbeſter, 


A perſon diſtinguiſhed by humanity, generoſity, affability, ang} every amiable vir- 


tue. Theſe men, finding that their credit ran very high with the nation, ven- 


tured to encourage thoſe popular diſorders, which, they vainly imagined, they 
poſſeſſed authority fufficient to regulate and controul. | | 


Isx order to obtain a. majority in the upper houſe, the commons had EE 


the populace, who, on other occaſions, had done them ſuch important ſervices... 
_ Amidſt the greateſt ſecurity, they affected continual fears of deſtruction to them - 


ſelves and the nation, and ſeemed to quake at every breath or rumour of danger. 


They again excited the people by never ceaſing enquiries after conſpiracies by. 


reports of inſurrections, by feigned intelligence of invaſions from abroad, by dif 


coveries of dangerous combinations at home among papiſts and their adherents. . 
When Charles: diſmiſſe& the guard, which they had ordered during his abſence, . 

they complained; and upon his promiſing them a new guard; under the com- 

mand of the Earl of Lindeſey, they abſolutely refuſed the offer, and were well 
pleaſed to inſinuate, by this inſtance of jealouſy, that their danger chiefly aroſe 
from the King himſelf +. They ordered halberts to be brought into the hall, 
where they aſſembled, and thus armed themſelves againſt-thoſe conſpiracies with 
which, they pretended, they were hourly threatened. All tories of plots, however 
ridiculous, were willingly attended to, and were diſperſed among the multitude, 
to whoſe capacity they were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed the commons, 


. Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 415, : +: Journ...zoth Nov. 1641. Nalſon, vol. ii. P. 688, 
| wage | : that, 


ſuch of the lords as ad 


CHARLES. 1 


hat, 1 fields, he had hearkened to tt de 
unknown to him, and had heard them talk of a moſt- dangerous conſpiracy. A 
hundred and eight fuffians, as he learned, had been appointed to murder a hun- 
.dxed and eight lords and commoners, and vere promiſed rewards for theſe aſ- 
ſaſſinations, ten pounds for each lord, forty ſhillings for each commoner. Upon 
this notable intelligence, orders were iſſued for ſeizing prieſts and jeſuits, a con- 
ference was deſired with the lords, and the deputy lieutenants of ſome ſuſpected 
counties were ordered to put the people in a poſture of defence *. 


+ Tux pulpits likewiſe were called in aid, and reſounded with the — 
threatened religion, from the deſperate attempts of papiſts and malignants. Mul- 
titudes of people flocked towards Weſtminſter, and inſulted the ako and 


to the crown. The peers voted a declaration againſt 
thoſe tumults, and ſent it to the other houſe ; but theſe refuſed their concur- 


_ "7 


e 


rence +. . Some ſeditious apprentices, . im- 


mediately received their liberty, by an order of the commons F. The ſheriffs and 
Juſtices having appointed conſtables with ſtrong watches to guard the parliament z 
che commons ſent for the conſtables, and required them to diſcharge the watches, 
convened the juſtices, voted their orders a breach of privilege, and ſent one of 
to the Tower J. Encouraged by theſe indications of their pleaſure, the po- 
pulace crowded: about Whitehall, and threw out inſolent menaces againſt the 
I himſelf. Several reduced officers and young gentlemen of the inns of 
during this time of diſorder and danger, offered their ſervice to his Ma- 

jely. tween them and the populace, there paſſed frequent ſkirmiſhes, which 
ended not without bloodſhed. By way of reproach, theſe gentlemen gave the 


rabble the appellation of Rounpazaps ; on account of the ſhort cropt hair, 


which they wore: Theſe called the others Cavariens. And thus the nation, 

which was before ſufficiently provided of religious as well as civil cauſes of quar- 
rel, were alſo ſupplied with party-names, under which the factions might rendez- 

| vous and ſignalize their mutual hatred 8. 

Max while, the tumults ſtill continued, and. even increaſed, about Weſt- 
minſter and Whitehall. The cry continually reſounded againſt b;/bops and rot- 
zen-becried lords J. The former eſpecially, being eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their 
habit, and being the object of violent hatred to all the ſectaries, were expoſed to 


' - © Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 646. Journ. 16th Nov. 1641, Dugdale, p. 77. | 

+ Raſhworth, part iii. vol. j. p. 710. n * 
| Nalſon, vol, ii. p. 792. Journ. 25th, 28th, and agth of December, 1644. 
4 Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 339. q 1d. p. 336. 
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. * VI. the moſt dangerous inſults #. | Williams, now created archbiſhop of York,” i 
ing been abuſed by the populace, haſtily called a meeting of his brethren. By his 
December 27. advice, a proteſtation was drawn and addreſſed to the King and the houſe of 


/ 
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lords. The biſhops there ſet forth, that tho' they had an undoubted right to fit 
and vote in parliament, yet, in coming thither, they had been menaced, aſſault- 


ed, affronted, by the unruly multitude, and could no longer with ſafety attend 


their duty in the houſe. For this reaſon they proteſted againſt all laws, 


votes, and reſolutions, as null and invalid, which ſhould paſs during the time of 


their forced and violent abſence. This proteſtation, which, tho juſt and legal, 


was certainly very ill-timed, was ſigned by twelve biſhaps, and communicated to 
the King, who haſtily approved of it. As oon as it was preſented to the lords, 


that houſe defired a conference with the commons, whom they informed of 


this unexpected proteſtation. The opportunity was ſei 
An impeachment of high treaſon was immediately fent up againſt the biſhops, as 


endeavouring to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and to invalidate the authority of 


the legiſlature T. They were, on the firſt demand, ſequeſtred from parliament 
and committed to cuſtody. No man, in either houſe, ventured to ſpeak a word in 
their vindication ; fo much diſpleaſed was every one at the egregious imprudence 


of which they had been guilty. One perſon alone ſaid, that he did not believe 
Impeachment them guilty of high treaſon; but that they were ſtark mad, and therefore dived | 


| ofihebilbops. they might be ſent to bedlam 4. 


1642. 


A rzw days afterwards, the King was guiley of cnatber init etink 
more fatal: An indiſcretion, to which all the enſuing diſorders and civil wars 


| ought, immediately and directly, to be aſcribed. This was the impeachment of 


Lord Kimbolton and the five members. 


 . Wrxn the commons employed, in their remonſtrance, language fo ſevere and. * 
indecent, they had not been actuated intirely by inſolence and paſſion : Their 
views were much more ſolid and profound, They conſidered, That, in a violent 


attempt, ſuch as an invaſion of the antient conſtitution, the more leiſure was 


afforded the people to reflect, the leſs would they be inclined to ſecond that raſh. 


and dangerous enterprize z that the peers would certainly refuſe their concurrence, 
nor were there any hopes of prevailing on them but by exciting the populace to 
tumult and diſorder; that the employing ſuch odious means for ſo invidious an 
end would, at long-run, loſe them all their popularity, and turn the tide of favour 
to the contrary party; Os dc remained . e WE 


* Dogdale, p. 58. 
1 Whitlocke, p. 51. Rodhre, vol. v. 7. 466. HR WS Fs 796 
4 Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 355. 
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| cautiouſly cluded. the firſt vickeoce- of the tempeB; he would, in the end, cer- 
tainly prevail, and be able at leaſt to preſerve intite the antient laws and con- 
ſtitution. They were therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to excite him td ſome violent 
paſſion; in Sopehy cnet he” would ĩ˙ ꝙ vIKA they walgit 
make advantage. 
I was not long before they ſucceeded beyond their fondeſt wiſhes. Charles, 
enraged to find, that all his conceſſions but increaſed their demands ; that the 
people, who were turning to a ſenſe of duty towards him, were again rouſed 
to ſedition and tumults; that the blackeſt calumnies were propagated againſt 
him, and even the Iriſh maſſacre aſcribed to his councils and machinations z that 
a method of addreſs was adopted, not only unſuitable towards ſo great a prince, but 


which no private gentleman could bear without reſentment: When he conſidered 


all theſe increaſing inſolences in the commons, he was apt to aſcribe them, in a 
great meaſure, to his own indolence and facility, The Queen and the ladies of 
the court farther ſtimulated his paſſion, and repreſented, that, if he exerted the 
vigour, and diſplayed the majeſty of a monarch, the daring uſurpations of his 


ſubjects would ſhrink before him. Lord Digby, a man of fin parts, but full of 


levity, and hurried on by precipitant paſſions, ſuggeſted like councils z and Charles, 


who, \tho* commonly moderate in his temper, was ever diſpoſed to haſty reſo- 


lutions, gave way to the fatal importunity of his friends and ſervants ®. 


HeanenT, attorney-general, appeared in the houſe of peers, and, in his accuſation 
Majeſty's name, entered an accuſation of high treaſon againſt Lord Kimbolton the fre mean} 


and five commoners, Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazelrig, Hambden, Pym, and Strode. 

The articles were, That they had traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamen- 
tal laws and government of the kingdom, to deprive the King of his regal power, 
and to impoſe on his ſubjects an arbitrary and tyrannical authority; that they 


had endeavoured, by many foul aſperſions-on his Majeſty and his government, to 
alienate the affections of his people, and make him odious to them ; that they had 


| attempted to draw his late army to diſobedience of his royal commands, and to 


ſide with them in their traicerous deſigns ; that they had invited and 
a foreign power to invade the kingdom; that they had aimed at ſubverting the 
rights and very being of parliaments; that, in order to compleat their traiterous 


deſigns, they had endeavoured, as far as in them lay, by force and terror, to com- 


pel the parliament to join with them, and to that end, had actually raiſed and 
countenanced tumults againſt the King and parliament; and that they had traite- 
rouſly conſpired to levy and ar had levied war n the King +. . 


® Clarendon, vol. ij. p. 360. 
nn Ruſbw. vol, v. 5. 175 Nalſon, Sb a as 
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Chap. VI. 


Tus whole world ſtood amazed at this important accuſation, ſo ſuddenly en- 
tered upon, without concert, deliberation, or reflection. Some of theſe arti- 
cles of accuſation, men ſaid, to judge by appearance, ſeem to be common be- 


| xween the impeached members and the parliament; nor did theſe perſons appear 


any farther active in the enterprizes, of which they were accuſed, than ſo far as 
they concurred with the majority in their votes and ſpeeches.  Tho' proofs might, 
perhaps, be produced .of their privately inviting the Scots to invade England ; 
how could ſuch an attempt be conſidered as treaſon, after the act gf oblivion, 
which had paſſed, and after that both houſes, with the King's concurrence, had 


voted that nation three hundred thouſand pounds for their brotherly affiſtance ? 


While the houſe of peers are ſcarce able to maintain their independancy, or re- 
ject the bills ſent them by the commons; will they ever be permitted by. the po- 

pulace, ſuppoſing them inclined, to paſs a ſentence, which muſt totally ſubdue _ 
the lower houſe, and put an end to their ambitious undertakings ? Theſe five 
members, at leaſt Pym, Hambden and Hollis, are the very heads of the popular 
party; and if theſe be taken off, what fate muſt be expected by their followers, 
who are many of them accomplices in the ſame treaſon ? The puniſhment of lea- 
ders is.ever the laſt triumph over a broken and routed party ; but ſurely was never 


before attempted, in oppoſition to a faction, during the full tide of its power 


and ſucoeſs. 


BuT men had not leiſure to wonder at the extreme indiſcretion of this mea- 
ſure : Their aftoniſhment was excited by new attempts, ſtill more precipitant 
and imprudent. A ſerjeant at arms, in the King's name, demanded of the houſe 
the five members; and was ſent back without any poſitive anſwer. Meſſengers 
were employed co ſearch for them, and arreſt them. Their trunks, chambers, 
and ſtudies were ſealed and locked, The houſe voted all theſe violences to be a 
breach of privilege, and commanded every one to defend the liberty of the mem- 
bers. The King, irritated by all this oppoſition, reſolved next day to come in 


perſon to the houſe, with an intention to demand, perhaps ſeize in their preſence, 
the perſons whom he had accuſed, | | 5 5 


Tunis ſtrange reſolution was diſcovered to the Counteſs of Carliſle, ſiſter 
to Northumberland, a lady of great ſpirit, wit, and intrigue T. She privately 
ſent intelligence to the five members, and they had time to withdraw, a 
moment before the King entered. He was accompanied with his ordinary 
retinue to the number of above two hundred, armed as uſual, ſome with 
halberts, ſome with walking ſwords. The King left them at the door, and 


„p. 50. Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 474, 475- 
+4 Whtlocke, p. 51. Warwick, p-. 204, 
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he himſelf advanced laws thro? the hall; while all the members ſtood up to re- 
ceive him, The ſpeaker withdrew from his chair, and the King took poſſeſſion» 
of it. The ſpeech, which he made was as follows; Gentlemen, I am ſorry 
for this occaſion of coming to you: Yeſterday, I ſent a ſerjeant at arms to de- 
mand ſome, who, by my order, were accuſed of high treaſon. Inſtead of 
« obedience, I received a meſſage. I muſt here declare to you, that, 'tho* no 


1 


« King, that ever was in England, could be more careful of your privileges | 


„ than I ſhall be, yet in caſes of treaſon, no perſon has privilege. Therefore, 


« am I come to tell you, that I muſt have theſe men whereſbever I can find 
them. Well, ſince I ſee all the birds are flown, I do expect, that you will 
| «© ſend them to me as ſoon as they return. But I aſſure you, on the word of a 


King, I never did intend any force, but ſhall proceed againſt them in a fair 


„ and legal way: For I never meant any other. And now fince I ſee I cannot 
« do what I came for, I think this no unfit occaſion to repeat what I have ſaid 


formerly, that whatever I have done in mene, and to the good of my ſubjefts,. 


« J do intend to maintain it “.“ 
Warn the King was looking around for the a members, he aſked the 


ſpeaker, who ſtood below, whether any of theſe perſons were in the houſe? The 
ſpeaker, falling on his knee, very prudently replied : * I have, Sir, neither 


“ eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak in this place, but as the houſe is pleaſed to di- 


rect me, whoſe ſervant Iam. And 1 humbly afk pardon, that I cannot give 


«6: any other anſwer to what your Majeſty is pleaſed to demand of me +.” 
- Tax commons were in the utmoſt diſorder, and when the King was departing 


fome members cried aloud, ſo as he might hear them, Privilege ! mon And! 


the houſe immediately adjourned till next day 4. 
Trar evening, the accuſed members, to ſhow the greater . 


moved into the city, which was their fortreſs. The citizens were, the Be 


night, in arms. Some people, who were appointed for that purpoſe, or per- 
haps actuated by their own terrors, ran from gate to gate, crying out, that 


the cavaliers were coming to fire the city, and that the King himſelf was at their 


head. 


Next morning, Charles ſent to the mayor, and ordered him to call a com- 
mon council immediately. About ten o'clock, he himſelf, attended only by 


three or four lords, went to Guild-hall, He told the council, that he was forry 


to hear of the apprehenſions entertained of him; that he was come to them with- 


out any guard,.in order to-ſhow how much he relied on their affections z that | 


* Whitlocke, p. go. + Whitlocke, p. 50. May, book ii. p. 20. 
t. Whidocke, P. 51. i » | 
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. he had accuſed certain men of high treaſon, againſt whom he would proceed in a 


legal way, and therefore prefumed, that they would not meet with protection in 
the city. After many other gracious expreſſions, he told one of the ſheriffs, who 
of the two was eſteemed the leaſt inclined to his ſervice, that he would dine with 
him. He departed the hall without receiving the applauſe which he expected. In 
paſſing thro? the ſtreets, he heard the cry, Privilege of parkament ! privilege of 


| parliament! reſounding from all quarters. One of the populace, more inſolent 


than the reſt, drew nigh to his coach, and called out with a loud voice, To your 
tents, O Iſrael | the words employed by the mutinous Iſraelites, when they aban- 
doned Rehoboam, their raſh and ill - eounſelled fovereign T. 

Warn the houſe of commons met, they affected the greateſt diſmay and ter- 
ror; and adjourning themſelves for ſome days, ordered a committee to fit in 
merchant-taylor's hall in the city. The committee made an exact inquiry into 


each circumſtance attending the King's entry into the houſe: Every paſſionate . 


ſpeech, every menacing geſture of any, even the meaneſt, of his attendants, was 
recorded and aggravated. An intention of offering violence to the parliament, 
of ſeizing the accuſed members in the very houſe, and of murdering all who ſhould 
make reſiſtance, was inferred. And that unparalleled breach of privilege, for ſo 
it was called, was ſtill aſcribed to the councils of papiſts and their adherents. 
This expreſſion, which recurs every moment in ſpeeches and memorials, and 
which, at preſent, is ſo apt to excite laughter in the reader, begot at that * 
the deepeſt and moſt real conſternation throughout the kingdom. 

A LETTER was pretended to be intercepted, and was communicated to 8 
mittee, who pretended to lay great weight upon it. One catholic there congra - 
tulates another on the accuſation of the members; and repreſents that event 


| as a branch of the ſame pious contrivance, which had excited the Iriſh inſur- 


rection, and by which the 1 heretics would ſoon be * in Eng · 


1 


Tus houſe met; and after confirming the votes of their committee, inſtantly 


| adjourned, as if expoſed to the moſt imminent perils from the violence of their 


enemies. This practice they continued for ſome time. When the people, by 
theſe affected panics, were wrought up to a ſufficient degree of rage and terror, 
it was thought proper, that the accuſed members ſhould, with a triumphant 


and military proceſſion, take their ſeats in the houſe. The Thames was covered 


with boats and other veſſels, laden with ſmall pieces of ordnance, and prepared 
for fight. Skippon, whom the parliament had appointed, by their own au- 
+ Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 479. Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 36. 
t Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 836. | 
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1 major- ROTATED of the city-militia , conducted the members, at the head Cn 


of this tumultuary army, to Weſtminſter: hall. Aud when the populace, by ny 


land and by water, paſſed Whitehall, they ſtill aſked, with inſulting ſhouts ; Tumules. 
FE has become of the King and his cavaliers ? and whither are they fled? + 


VI. 


Tux King, apprehenſive of danger from the enraged multitude, had retired to Ling lv 


Hampton-court, deſerted by all the world, and overwhelmed with grief, ſhame, Lon 
and remorſe, for the fatal meaſures, into which he had been hurried, His de- 
plorable ſituation he could no longer aſcribe to the rigors of deſtiny, or the ma- 
lignity of enemies: His own precipitancy and indiſcretion muſt bear the blame 
of whatever diſaſters ſhould henceforth befal him. The moſt faithful of his ad- 
herents, between ſorrow and indignation, were confounded with reflections on 
what had happened, and what was likely to follow. Seeing every proſpect blaſted, . 
faction triumphant, the diſcontented populace enflamed to a degree of fury, they 
utterly deſpaired of ſucceſs, ina cauſe, to whoſe ruin, friends and enemies ſeemed 
equally to conſpire. _ 
Tux prudence of the King, in his condu&t of this affair, nobody pretended to 
juſtify. The legality of his proceedings met with many and juſt apologies ; tho 
generally offered to unwilling ears. No maxim of law, it was ſaid, is more eſta- 
| bliſhed, or more univerſally allowed, than that privileges of parliament extend 
not to treaſon, falony, or breach of peace; nor has either houſe, during former 
ages, ever pretended, in any of thoſe caſes, to interpoſe in behalf of its mem- 
bers. Tho' ſome incanveniencies ſhould reſult from the obſervance of this max- 
im; that would not be ſufficient, without other authority, to aboliſh a principle, 
eſtabliſhed by uninterrupted precedent, and founded on the tacit conſent of the 
whole legiſlature. But what are the inconveniencies ſo much dreaded ? The King, 
on pretence of treaſon, may ſeize any members of the oppoſite faction, and, for 
time, gain to his partizans the majority of voices. But if he ſeize only a few; 
will he not loſe more friends, by ſuch a groſs artifice, than he confines enemies? 
If he ſeize a great number, is not this expedient force, open and bare - faced? And 
what remedy, in all times, againſt ſuch force, but to oppoſe to it a force, which 
is ſuperior? Even allowing, that the King intended to employ violence, not au- 
thority, for ſeizing the members; tho”, at that time, and ever afterwards, he 
poſitively aſſerted the contrary z yet will his conduct admit of excuſe. That the 
hall, where the parliament aſſembles, is an inviolab'e ſanctuary, was never yet 
pretended. And if the commons complain of the affront offered them, by an 


* Nalſon, 1 833. I Whitlocke, p. 52. Dudgale, p. 8. | Clarendos, 
vol. ii. p. 380. 88 . 
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. attempt to arreſt their members in their very preſence z they ought only to blame 


themſelves, who had formerly refuſed compliance with the King's meſſage, 
when he peaceably demanded theſe, members. The ſovereign is the great execu- 
tor of the law; and his preſence was here legally employed, both in order to pre- 


vent oppoſition, and to protect the houfe againſt — inſults which their diſo- 
bedience had ſo well merited “. 


CrnarLes knew to how little purpoſe he ſhould urge theſe reaſons againſt the 
preſent fury of the commons. He propoſed therefore, by a meſſage, that they 


would agree upon a legal method, by which he might carry on his proſecution a- 


gainſt the members, leſt farther miſunderſtandings happen with regard to pri- 
vileges. They deſired him to lay the grounds of accuſation before the houſe ; 


and pretended, that they muſt firſt judge, whether it. were proper to abandon 
their members to a legal trial. The King then informed them, that he would 


wave, for the preſent, all proſecution: By ſucceſſive meſſages, he afterwards of- 
fered a pardon to the members; offered to concur in any law, that ſhould 


acquit or ſecure them; offered any reparation to the houſe for the breach 
of privilege, of which, he acknowledged, they had reaſon to complain +, They 
were reſolved to accept of no ſatisfaftion, unleſs he would diſcover his adviſers in 
that illegal meaſure: A condition, to which, they knew, that without rendering 
himſelf for ever vile and contemptible, he could not poſſibly ſubmit. Mean 


while, they continued to thunder agaioſt the violation of parliamentary privileges, 
and, by their violent outcries, to inflame the whole nation. The ſecret reaſon of 


their diſpleaſure, however obvious, they carefully concealed. In the King's ac- 


cuſation of the members, they plainly ſaw his judgment of late parliamentary 


proceedings; and every member of the ruling faction dreaded the fame fate, 


ſhould royal authority be re-eſtabliſhed in its ancient luſtre. By the moſt unhap- . 
py conduct, Charles, while he extremely augmented, f in his opponents, the will, 


had alſo increaſed the ability, of hurting him. 


* « In a parliament of Queen Elizabeth, when Sir Edward Coke was ſpeaker, 6 9 ſent 
«« a meſſenger or ſerjeant at arms into the houſe of commons, and took out Mr. Morrice, and com- 
«+ mitted him to priſon with divers others, for ſome ſpeeches ſpoken in the houſe. Thereupon Mr. 
* Wroth moved the houſe, that they would be humble ſuitors to her Majeſty, that ſhe would be 
*« pleaſed to enlarge thoſe members of the houſe that were reſtrained, which was done accordingly. 
And anſwer was ſent by her privy-council, That her Majeſty had committed them fog cauſes beſt 
* known to herſelf ; and to preſs her Highneſs with this ſuit, would but hinder the whole good they 
** ſought: That the houſe muſt not call the Queen to an account for what ſhe doth of her royal 
authority: That the cauſes for which they are reſtrained, may be high and dangerous: That her 
« Majeſty liketh no ſuch queſtions, neither doth it become the houſe to ſearch into matters of that 
nature.“ See How eLL's In/peion into the carriage of the late long parliament, p. 61, 

+ Dudgale, p. 84. Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 484, 488, 492, &c. 
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In order farther to excite the people, whoſe diſpoſitions were already very ſedi- Cb 
tious, the expedient of petitioning was renewed, A petition from the county of 
Buckingham was preſented by ſix thouſand men ; who promiſed to live and die 
in defence of the privileges of parliament ®. The city of London, the county of 
Eſſex, that of Hertford, Surrey, Berks, imitated this example. A petition 
from the apprentices was graciouſly received T. Nay one was encouraged from 


the porters; whoſe numbers amounted, as they ſaid, to fifteen thouſand f. The 


addreſs of that great body contained the ſame articles with all the others; the 
privileges of parliament, the danger of religion, the rebellion of Ireland, the de- 
cay of trade. The porters further deſired, that juſtice might be done upon of- 
fenders, as the attrociouſneſs of their crimes had deſerved. And they added, 
That if ſuch remedies were any longer ſuſpended, they would be forced to extre- 
mities not fit to be named, and make good m  Joying, That neceſſity has no 
« law $.” 

 AnoTHER petition was e by ſeveral poor people, in the name of 
many thouſands more; in which the petitioners propoſed as a remedy for 
the public miſeries, That thoſe noble wortbies of the houſe of peers, who con- 


cur with the happy votes of the commons, may ſeparate tbemſelves from the reſt, 
and fit and . as one intire body. The commons gave thanks for this * 


cition |]. 

Tux very women were ſeized with the ſame rage. A brewer's wife, fol- 
lowed by many thouſands of her ſex, brought a petition to the houſe; in 
which the petitioners expreſſed their terror of the papiſts and prelates, and 
their dread of like maſſacres, rapes, and outrages, with thoſe which had been 
exerciſed upon their ſex in Ireland. They had been neceſſitated, they ſaid, 
to imitate the example of the women of Tekoah: And they claimed equal 


right with the men, of declaring, by petition, their ſenſe of the public cauſe ; 


becauſe Chriſt had purchaſed them at as dear a rate, and in the free enjoy- 
ment of Chriſt conſiſts equally the happineſs of both ſexes. Pym came to 
the door of the houſe; and having told the female zealots, that their petition 
was thankfully accepted, and was preſented in a ſeaſonable time, he begged, 
that their prayers for the ſucceſs of the commons might follow their peti- 
tion. Such low arts of popularity were affected! And by ſuch illiberal cant 
| were the unhappy people incited to civil diſcord and convullions! = 


* Raſhw. vol. v. p. 487. + Ruſhw. vol, v. p. 462. 
2 Dudgale, p. 87. „ Clarendon, vol, ii. p. 412. 
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Atv piaktions, in the mean time, which favoured the church or monarchy, _ 
from whatever hand they came, not only were diſcouraged ; but the petitio- 
ners were ſent for, itn priſoned, and proſecuted as delinquents : And this unequal 
conduct was openly avowed and juſtified. Whoever deſire a change, it was 
ſaid, muſt expreſs their inclination ; for how, otherwiſe, ſhall it be known ? 
But thoſe who favour the eſtabliſhed government in church or ſtate, ſhould not 
petition ; becauſe they already enjoy what they wiſh for *. 


Taz king had poſſeſſed a very great party in the lower houſe, as ons in 
the vote for the remonſtrance; and this party, had every new cauſe of diſguſt 
been carefully avoided, would ſoon have become the majority ; from the odium 
attending the violent meaſures employed by the popular leaders, A great majo- 
rity he always poſſeſſed in the houſe of peers, even after the biſhops were con- 


fined or chaſed away; and this majority could not have been overcome, but by 


outrages, which, in the end, would have drawn diſgrace and ruin on thoſe who 
incited them. By the preſent fury of the people, as by an inundation, were all 
theſe obſtacles ſwept away, and every rampart of royal authority laid level with 
the ground. The victory was putſued with impetuoſity by the ſagacious com- 
mons, who knew the importance of a favourable moment in all popular com- 
motions. The terror of their authority they extended over the whole nation; 
and all oppoſition, and even all blame vented in familiar diſcourſe, were treated 
as the moſt attrocious crimes, by theſe ſevere inquiſitors. Scarcely was it per- 
mitted to find fault with the conduct of any particular member, if he made a fi- 

gure in the houſe ; and reflections, thrown out on Pym, were, at this time, treat- 


ed as breaches of privilege. The populace without doors were ready to execute, 


from the leaſt hint, the will of their leaders; nor was it ſafe for any member to 
approach either houſe, who pretended to controul or oppoſe the general torrent. 
After ſo undiſguiſed a manner was this violence conducted, that Hollis, in a 
ſpeech to the peers, deſired to know the names of ſuch members, as ſhould 
vote contrary to the ſentiments of the commons +: And Pym ſaid in the 
lower houſe, that the FOE muſt not be reſtrained in the expreſſions aa their juſt 


By the flight, or terror, or defpondency of the King's party, an undiſputed 


majority remained every where to their opponents : and the bills fent up by the 


commons, which had hitherto ſtopped with the peers, and would certainly have 
been rejected, now paſſed, and were preſented for the royal aſſent. Theſe were, 
The preſſing bill with its preamble, and the bill againſt the biſhop's votes. The 
King's authority was at that time reduced to the loweſt ebb. The Queen too, 


+ Clarendon, vol. B. p. 449. in bars no of bini ua 20. 
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being ſecretly threatned with an impeachment, and finding no reſource in her e * 


husband's protection, was preparing to retire into Holland. The rage of the 
people, on account of her religion, as well as her ſpirit and activity, was univer- 
ſally levelled againſt her. Uſage, the moſt i ignominious, ſhe had hitherto borne 
with a ſilent indignation, The commons, in their fury againſt prieſts, had 
ſeized her very confeſſor ; nor would they releaſe him upon her repeated applica- 
tions. Even a viſit of the Prince to his mother had been openly complained of, 
and remonſtrances againſt it had been preſented to her. Apprehenfive of at- 
tacks ſtill more violent, ſhe was deſirous of facilitating her eſcape ; and ſhe pre- 


vailed with the King to paſs theſe bills, in 8 2 of appeaſing, for a time, the rage February 12. 


of the multitude 7. 


Tazsz new conceſſions, however important, the King immediately found to 
have no other effect, than had all the preceding ones: They were made the foun- 

dation of demands ſtill more exorbitant. From the facility of his diſpoſition, 
from the impotence of his ſituation, the commons believed, that he could now re- 
fuſe them nothing. And they regarded the leaſt moment of relaxation, in their 
invaſion of royal authority, as highly impolitic, during the uninterrupted torrent 
of their ſucceſſes. The very moment they were informed of. theſe laſt acquiſiti- 
ons, they affronted the Queen, by opening ſome intercepted letters wrote to her 
by Lord Digby : They carried up an impeachment againſt Herbert, attorney 
general, for obeying his maſter's commands in accuſing their members . And 
they proſecuted with freſh vigour their plan of the militia, on which they reſted 
all future hopes of an uncontrouled authority. 

Taz commons were ſenſible, that monarchical government, which, during ſo 
many ages, had been eſtabliſhed in England, would ſoon regain ſome degree of 
its former dignity, after the preſent tempeſt was overblown ; nor would all their 
new invented limitations be able totally to ſuppreſs an authority, to which the na- 
tion had ever been accuſtomed. The ſword alone, to which all human ordinan- 
ces muſt ſubmit, could guard their acquired power, and fully enſure to them 
perſonal ſafety againſt the riſing indignation of their ſavereign. This point, 
therefore, became the chief object of their aims. A large magazine of arms 
was placed in the town of Hull, and they diſpatched thither Sir John Hotham, 
a gentleman of conſiderable fortune in the neighbourhood, and of a very ancient 
family; and gave him the authority of governor. They ſent orders to Goring, 
governor of Portſmouth, to obey no commands but fuch as he ſhould receive 


* Nalſon, vol. ii, 3 + Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 428. 
1 Ruſhw, vol. v. p. 489. Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 385. 
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from the parliament. Not contented with having obliged the King to diſplace 


Lunsford, whom he had made governor of the tower “; they never ceaſed ſo- 
liciting him till he had alſo diſplaced Sir John Biron, a man of unexception- 
able character; and had beſtowed that command on Sir John Conyers, in whom 
alone, they ſaid, they could repoſe confidence. After making a fruitleſs attempt, 
in which the peers refuſed their concurrence, to give public warning to the king- 
dom to put themſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the enterprizes of papi/ts 
and other ill affefled perſons , they now reſolved, by a bold and deciſive ſtroke, 
to ſeize at once the whole power of the ſword, and to confer it intirely on their 
own creatures and adherents. 

Tu ſevere votes, paſſed in the beginning of this parliament, againſt lieute- 
nants and their deputies, for exerciſing powers aſſumed by all their predeceſſors, 


had totally diſarmed the crown, and had not left in any magiſtrate military au- 


thority ſufficient for the defence and ſecurity of the nation. To remedy this in- 
convenience now appeared neceſſary. An ordinance was introduced, and paſſed 
the two houſes, which reſtored to lieutenants and deputies the ſame powers, of 
which the votes of the commons had bereaved them ; but at the ſame time, the 
names of all the lieutenants were inſerted in the ordinance ; and theſe conſiſted 
intirely of men, in whom the parliament could confide. And for their conduct, 
they were accountable, by the expreſs terms of the ordinance, not to the King, 


but to the parliament. * 


Tae policy, purſued by the commons, and which had bicherto ſucceeded to 
admiration, was to aſtoniſh the King by the boldneſs of their enterprizes, to in- 
termingle no ſweetneſs with their ſeverity, to employ expreſſions no leſs violent 
than their pretenſions, and to make him ſenſible what little eſtimation they made 


_ either of his perſon or his dignity. To a bill, ſo deſtructive of royal authority, 


they prefixed with an inſolence ſeemingly wanton, a preamble, equally diſho- 
nourable to the perſonal character of the King. Theſe are the words: Where- 
« as there has been of late a moſt dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the 
« houſe of commons, which we have juſt cauſe to believe an effect of the bloody 


_ © councils of papiſts and other ill- affected perſons, who have already raiſed a 


<« rebellion in the kingdom of Ireland. And whereas, by reaſon of many diſco- 
« veries, we cannot but fear they will proceed, not only to ſtir up the like re- 


« bellions and inſurrections in this kingdom of England; but alſo to back them 
« with forces from abroad, &c, f 


® Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 459. * Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 850. 
2 Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 519. | 
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© Heng Charles firſt ventured to put a ſtop to his conceſſions; and that not 
by a refuſal, but a delay. When this demand was made; a demand, which, if 


granted, the commons juſtly regarded as the laſt they ſhould ever have occaſion 
to make; he was at Dover, attending the Queen and the Princeſs of Orange 


in their embarkation. He replied, that he had not now leiſure to conſider a | 


matter of ſo great importance, and muſt therefore reſpite his anſwer, till his 


VI. 


return . The parliament inſtantly diſpatched another meſſage to him, with 22d of Feb. 


ſolicitations ſtill more importunate. They expreſſed their great grief on ac- 
count of his majeſty's anſwer to their juſt and neceſſary petition. They repre- 
ſented, that any delay, during dangers and diſtractions ſo great and preſſing, 
was not leſs unſatisfactory and deſtructive than an abſolute denial. © They inſiſted» 
that it was their duty, to ſee put in execution, a meaſure ſo neceſſary for public 
ſafety. And they affirmed, that the people, in many counties, had applied 
to them for that purpoſe, and, in ſome places, were, of themſelves, and by 


. their own authority, providing 88 thoſe urgent 3 with which they 


were threatened Þ. 


Ev after this inſolence, the King durſt not venture upon a flat denial. Be- 28th of Feb. 


ſides excepting to the preamble, which threw ſuch diſhonour upon him, and pro- 
teſting the innocence of his intentions, when he entered the houſe of commons; 


he only deſired, that the military authority, if it was defective, ſhould firſt be 


conferred upon the crown; and he promiſed to beſtow commiſſions, but ſuch as 
ſhould be revokeable at pleaſure, on the very ſame perſons, whom the parliament 
had named in the ordinance 1. By a former meſſage, he had expreſſed his 
wiſhes, that they would lay before him, in one view, all the demands, which 
they deemed requiſite for the ſettlement of the nation. They pretended, that 


they were expoſed to perils, ſo dreadful and imminent, that they had not lei- 


| ſure for ſuch a work F. The expedient, propoſed by the King, ſeemed a ſuffi- 
cient remedy during this emergence; and yet 8 the 3 of the 
crown, intire and unbroken. 


Bur the intentions of the commons were very wide of this purpoſe, and their PP nn 


panics could be cured by one remedy alone. They inſtantly replied, that the 
dangers and diſtempers of the nation were ſuch as could endure no longer delay ;. 
and unleſs the King ſpeedily complied with their demands, they ſhould be infor- 
| ced, for the ſafety of the King and kingdom, to diſpoſe of the militia by the 

authority of both houſes, and were reſolved to do it ION They aſſert / 


a Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 5812. T Id. ibid. | t 1d. ibid, 
$ Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 516, 517. | 
| ed, 
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ed, that thoſe parts of the kingdom, which have, from their own authority, put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence, during theſe prevailing jealouſies and 
fears, had acted ſuitable to the declarations and directions of both houſes, and 
conformable to the laws of the kingdom. And while they thus menaced the 
King with their power, they invited him to fix his reſidence at London, —_ 
they knew, he would be intirely at mercy *. 


<< I am ſo much amazed at this meſſage, ſaid the King in his prompt 1 
<« that I know not what to anſwer. You ſpeak of jealouſies and fears! Lay 
« your hands on your hearts and ask yourſelves, whether I may not likeways be 
«« diſturbed with fears and jealouſies: And if fo, I affure you, that this * 
« has nothing leſſened them. 


« As to the militia, I thought fo much of ! it before I gave chat anſwer, 
« and am ſo much affured, that the anſwer is agreeable to what in Juſtice 


© or reaſon you can ask, * in honour grant, that 1 thall got alter it f in any 
<« point. 


« Fog my ne you, I wiſh it might be ſafe and bonourable; and | 
< that I had no cauſe to-abſent myſelf from nel Aſk yourſelves whether 
«© I have not? + | 


« Wrar would you hd Have I violated your laws? Have 1 denied to 


«<. paſs any bill for the eaſe and ſecurity of my ſubjects? I do not * 2 you 
i have done for me. 


« Have any of my oeople been tranſported with fears and apprehenſions, 1 


offer as free and general a pardon as yourſelves can deviſe. All this conſidered, 


te there is a judgment of heaven upon this nation, if theſe diſtractions con- 
“ tinue. 


« Gop ſo deal with me and mine as all my thoughts and intentions are up- 


right for the maintenance of the true proteſtant profeſſion, and for the obſer- 


«* vance and preſervation of the laws; and I hope God will bleſs and aſſiſt thoſe 
« Jaws for my preſervation 1.“ 


No ſooner did the commons deſpair of obtaining the King's conſent to their 


ordinance, than they inſtantly voted ; that thoſe who adviſed his majeſty's an- 
ſwer were enemies to the ſtate, and miſchievous projectors againſt the ſafety of 


the nation; that this denial is of ſuch dangerous conſequence, * if his majeſty 


®* Ruſhworth, part ii, vol. i. chap. iv, p. 523+ 
+ Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 524. 
23 Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 532. 
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perfiſt in it, it will hazard the peace and tranquillity of all his-kingdoms, Chap. Vl. 
ualeſs ſome ſpeedy remedy be applied by the wiſdom and authority of both houſes ; 167 


and that ſuch of the ſubjects as have put themſelves in a poſture of defence a- 
gainſt the common danger, have done nothing but what is juſtifiable and appro- 
ved by the houſe *. 1 | 
LxsT the people, who, in no inſtance, had ever ſeen any authority of parlia- 
ment exerted without the concurrence of the king, might be averſe to the ſecond- 
ing all theſe uſurpations, they were plied with rumours of danger, with the ter- 
rors of invaſion, with the dread of the Engliſh and Iriſh papiſts ; and the moſt 
unaccountable panics were ſpread throughout the nation. Lord Digby, having. 
entered Kingſton in a coach and ſix, attended with a few livery-ſervants, the in- 
telligence was conveyed to London; and it was immediately voted, that he had 
appeared in a hoſtile manner to the terror and: affright of his majeſty's ſubjects, 
and had levied war againſt the King and kingdom +. Petitions from all quarters 
loudly demanded of the parliament to put the nation in a poſture of defence ; and 
the county of Stafford in particular expreſſed ſuch dread of an inſurrection among 
the papiſts, that every man, they ſaid, was conſtrained to ſtand upon his guard, 
not even daring to go to church unarmed 1. 8 
THAT the ſame violence, by which he had ſo long been oppreſſed, might not 

ſtill reach him, and extort his conſent to the ordinance of the militia, Charles had 
reſolved to remove farther from London: And accordingly, taking the Prince of 

Wales and the Duke of York along with him, he arrived, by flow journeys, at 


York, which he was determined, for ſome time, to makeghe place of his reſi- King ar ives 
dence. The diſtant parts of the kingdom, being removed from that furious Wok. 


vortex of new principles and opinions, which had tranſported the capital, ſtill 
retained a ſincere regard for the church and monarchy ; and the king here found 
marks of attachment beyond what he had before expected 5. From all quarters 
of England, the prime nobility and gentry, either perſonally, or by meſſages and 
letters, expreſſed their duty towards him : and exhorted him to ſave himſelf and 
them from that ignominious ſlavery, with which they were threatened. The 
ſmall interval of time, which had paſſed ſince the fatal accuſation of the members, 
had been ſufficient to open the eyes of many, and to recover them from the aſto- 
niſhment, with which, at firſt, they had been ſeized. One raſh and paſſionate- 
attempt of the King ſeemed but a ſmall counter-balance to ſo many acts of deli - 

berate violence, which had been offered ta. him and every other branch of. the lo- 


* Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i. chap. 4. p..524- 
+ Clarendon, Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i. chap. 2. p. 405. 
t Dugdale, p. 8g, 8 Warwick, p. 208. 
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giſlature, And however ſweet the ſound of liberty, many reſolved to adhere to 
that moderate freedom, tranſmitted them from their anceſtors, and now better 


- ſecured by ſuch important conceſſions ; rather than, by engaging in a giddy ſearch - 


after greater independence, run a manifeſt riſque, either of i incurring a cruel ſub- | 
jection, or abandoning all law and order. 
_ CararrLes, finding himſelf ſupported by a conſiderable party in the l 
began to ſpeak in a firmer tone, and to retort the accuſations of the commons 
with a vigour, which he had never before exerted. Notwithſtanding all their 
remonſtrances and menaces, and inſults, he ſtill perſiſted in refuſing the militia- 
ordinance; and they proceeded to frame a new ordinance, in which, by the autho- 
rity of the two houſes, without the King's conſent, they named lieutenants for all 
the counties, and conferred on them the command of the whole military force, 
of all the guards, garriſons, and forts of the kingdom. He iſſued proclamations - 
againſt this manifeſt uſurpation. And, # he profeſſed a reſolution ſtrictly to ob- 
ſerve the law himſelf, ſo was he determined, he ſaid, to oblige every other 
perſon to pay it a like obedience. The name of the king was ſo eſſential to 
all laws, and ſo familiar in all acts of executive authority, that the parliament 
were afraid, had they totally omitted it, that the innovation would be too ſenſi- 
ble to the people. In all commands, therefore, which they conferred, they 
bound' the perſons to obey the orders of his Majeſty, ſignified by both houſes of 
parliament. And, inventing a diſtinction, hitherto unheard of, between the of- 
fice and the perſon of the king; thoſe very forces, which they employed: _ 
him, they levied in his name and by his authority *. | 


_ *T1s remarkable how much the topics of argument were now 1 15 


the parties. The King, while he acknowledged his former error, of employing 


a plea of neceſſity, in order to infringe the laws and conſtitution, warned the par- 
liament not to imitate an example, on which they threw ſuch violent blame; and 
the parliament, while they cloathed their perſonal fears or ambition under the ap- 
pearance of national and imminent danger, made unknowingly an apology for the 
molt exceptionable part of the King's conduct. That the liberties of the peo- 
ple were no longer expoſed to any peril from royal authority, ſo narrowly cir- 
cumſeribed, ſo exactly defined, ſo unſupported by revenue and by military power, 
might be maintained upon very plauſible topics: But that the danger, allow- 
ing it to have any exiſtence, was not of that kind; great, urgent, inevitable; 
which diſſolves all law and levels all limitations, ſeems apparent from the ſimpleſt | 
view of theſe tranſactions. So obvious indeed was the King's preſent inability to 
invade the conſtitution, that the fears and jealouſies which operated on the 


0 Ruſhw. wr v. P» 526. 
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de and puſhed them ſo furiouſly to arms, were undoubredly, not. of Chap. VL. 
a civil, but of a religious nature. The diſtempered imaginations of men were 1642. | 
' agitated with a continual dread of popery, with a horror for prelacy, with an 
antipathy to ceremonies and the liturgy, and with a violent affection for what- 
ever was moſt oppoſite to theſe objects of averſion. The fanatical ſpirit, .let.looſe, 
confounded all regards to . ſafety, e Z * diſſolved * moral and 
civil obligation “. 
Ec party was now willing to throw on its antagoniſt ah * of com- 
mencing a civil war; but both of them prepared for an event, which they deemed 
inevitable. To gain the people's favour. and good. opinion was the chief point 
on both ſides. Never was there a people leſs corrupted by vice, and more actu - 
ated by principle, than the Engliſh during that period: Never were there indi- 5 ; 
viduals who poſſeſſed more capacity, more courage, more public ſpiric, more diſ- | 
intereſted zeal. The infuſion of one ingredient i in too large a proportion had cor- 
rupted all theſe noble principles, and converted them into the moſt virulent poi- 
| fon. To determine his choice in the approaching conteſts, every man hearkened 
with avidity to the reaſons, propoſed on both ſides. The war of the pen pre- 
ceded that of the ſword, and daily ſharpened the humours of the oppoſite parties. 
Beſides private adventurers without number, the King and parliament themſelves 
carried on the controverſy, by meſſages, remonſtrances, and declarations, where 
the nation was really the party, to whom all arguments were addreſſed. Charles 
had here a double advantage. Not only his cauſe was more favourable, as ſup- 
porting the antient government of church and ſtate, againſt the moſt illegal pre- 
tenſions :' It was alſo defended with more art and eloquence. Lord Falkland had 
accepted the office of ſecretary; a man who adorned the pureſt virtue, with 
the richeſt gifts of nature, with the moſt valuable acquiſitions of learning. By 


 ®* Tux great courage and conduct, diſplayed by many of the popular leaders, have commonly in- 
cliaed men to do them, in one reſpe&, more honour, than they deſerve, and to ſuppoſe, that, like 
able politicians, they employed pretences which they ſecretly deſpiſed, in order to ſerve their ſelfiſh 
Purpoſes. Tis however probable, if not certain, that they were, generally ſpeaking, the dupes of 
their own zeal. Hypocriſy, quite pure and free from fanaticiſm, is perhaps as rare, as fanaticiſm in- 
tirely purged from all mixture of hypocriſy. So congenial to the human mind are religious ſenti- 
mente, that it is impoſſible to counter/cit long theſe holy fervors,. without feeling ſome ſhare of the 

| aſſumed warmth: And on the other hand, ſo precarious and temporary, from the frailty of human na- 
ture, is the operation of theſe ſpiritual views, that the religious extaſies, if conſtantly employed, muſt 
often be counterfeit, and muſt be warped by thoſe more familiar motives of intereſt and ambition, 
which inſenſfibly gain upon the mind. This indeed ſeems the key to moſt of the celebrated characlers 
of that age. Equally full of fraud and of ardour, theſe pious patriots talked perpetually of feeking 
the Lord, yet (till purſued their own purpoſes: and have left a memorable leſſon to poſterity, how. 
oa, how deftruftive that © a is, by which they were animated.. 
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I. him, aſſiſted by the King himſelf, were the memorials of the royal party chiefly - 


ae. 


compoſed. So ſenſible was Charles of his ſuperiority in this particular, that he 
took care to diſperſe every where the papers of the parliament together with his 
own, that the people might be the more enabled, by compariſon, to form a 


judgment between them : The parliament, while they diſtributed _ of their 


own, were anxious to ſuppreſs all the King's compoſitions “. 

To clear up the principles of the conſtitution, to mark the boundaries of the 
powers entruſted by law to the ſeveral members, to ſhow what great improve. 
ments the whole political ſyſtem had received from the King's late conceſſions, 
to demonſtrate his intire confidence in his people and his reliance on their af- 
feftiong, to point out the ungrateful returns which had been made him, and 
the enormous encroachments, inſults, and indignities, to which he had been 
expoſed ; theſe were the topics, which, with ſo much juſtneſs of reaſoning 
and pony expreſſion, were added ca in the King's declarations and re- 

®* Ruſhw, vol. v. p. 751. 


+ In ſome of theſe declarations, ſuppoſed to . is found the ff regu- 
lar definition of the conſtitution, according to our preſent ideas of it, that occurs in any Engliſh 


compoſition; at leaſt any, publiſhed by authority. The three ſpecies of government, monarchical, 


ariſtocratical, and democratical, are there plainly diſtinguiſhed, and the Engliſh government is ex- 
pteſely ſaid to be none of them pure, but all of them mixed and tempered together, This ſtile, 
tho' the ſenſe of it was implied in many inſtitutions, no former king of England would have uſed, 
and no ſubje& would have been permitted to uſe. Banks and the crown-lawyers againſt Hambden, 
in the caſe of ſhip-money, inſiſt plainly and openly on the king's abſolute and ſovereign power: And 
the oppoſite lawyers do not deny it; They only aſſert, that the ſubjeAs have alſo a fundamental 
property in their goods, and that no part of them can be taken but by their own conſent in parlia- 
ment. But that the parliament was inſtituted to check and controul the king, and ſhare the ſupreme 
power, would, in all former times, have been eſteemed very blunt and indiſcreet, if not illegal, 
language. We need not be ſurprized, that government ſhould long continue, tho? the boundaries of 
authority, in their ſeveral branches, be implicit, confuſed, and undetermined. This is the caſe 


all over the world. Who can draw an exact line, between the ſpiritual and temporal powers in catho- 
lie ſtates? What code aſcertained the preciſe authority of the Roman ſenate, in every occurrence? 


Perhaps, the Engliſh is the firſt mixt government, where the authority of every part has been very 
accurately defined : And yet there ſtill remain many very important queſtions, between the two houſes, 
that, by common conſent, are buried in a diſcreet ſilence. The king's power is, indeed, more ex- 
aQly limited; but this period, of which we now treat, is the time, at which that accuracy com- 
menced. And it appears from Warwic and Hobbs, that many royaliſts blamed this philoſophical 


| preciſion in the King's penman, and thought that the veil was very imprudently taken off the myſte- 
ries of government. *Tis certain, that liberty reaped mighty advantages from theſe controverſies and 


inquiries ; and the royal authority itſelf became more ſecure, within thoſe provinces, which were aſ- 
ſigned to it. Since the firff publication of this hiftory, the ſequel of Lord Clarendon has been pablifbed ; 
aubere that nobleman aſſerts, that he wwas the author of moſt of theſe remon france and memorial: of the King. 


Tano“ 
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Tuo theſe writings were of conſequence, and tended much to reconcile the Chap. VI. 
nation to Charles, it was evident, that they would not be decifive, and that 1642. 
| keener weapons muſt determine the controverſy. To the ordinance of the par- 
liament concerning the militia the King oppoſed his commiſſions of array. The 
counties obeyed the one or the other, according as they ſtood affected. And 
in many counties, where the people were divided, mobbiſh combats and ſkir- 
miſhes enſued . The parliament on this occaſion, went ſo far as to vote, „That, 
% when the lords and commons in parliament, which is the ſupreme court of ju- 
« dicature, ſhall declare what the law of the land is, to have this not only queſ- 
C tioned, but contradicted, is a high breach of their privileges +.” This was a 
plain aſſuming the whole legiſlative authority, and exerting it in the moſt mate 
rial article, the government of the militia. Upon the ſame principles they pre- 
tended, by a verbal criticiſm on the tenſe of a Latin verb, to raviſh from the 
King his negative voice in the legiſlature *. 

Tux magazine of Hull contained the arms of all the forces levied againſt the 
Scots; and Sir John Hotham, the governor, tho' he had accepted of a commiſ- 
ſion from the parliament, was not thought to be much diſaffected to the church 
and monarchy. Charles, therefore, entertained hopes, that, if he preſented 
himſelf at Hull before the commencement of hoſtilities, Hotham, overawed by 
his preſence, would admit him with his retinuez after which he might eaſily 

tender himſelf maſter of the place. But the governor was on his guard. He 
ſhut the gates, and refuſed to receive the King, who deſired leave to enter with 
twenty perſons only. Charles immediately proclaimed him traitor, and com- 


Plained to the parliament of his . er parliament avowed, and juſ- 
tified the action 5. 


Taz county of York levied a guard for the King of 600 men: For the 
kings of England had hitherto lived among their ſubjects like fathers among 
their children, and had derived all their ſecurity from the dignity of their cha- Preparmions 
racter and from the protection of the Jaws, The two houſes, tho' they had al- for civil war. 
ready levied a guard for themſelves; had attempted to ſeize all the military 
power, all the navy, and all the forts of the kingdom; had openly employed 
their authority in every kind of warlike preparation: Yet immediately voted, 
* That the King, ſeduced by wicked council, intended to make war againſt his 


2 May, book ii. p. 99. + Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 534+ 

The King, by bis coronation oath, promiſes, that be would maintain the Jaws and cuſtoms which 
the people had choſen, ua, ww/ge: clegerit : The parliament pretended that e/egerit meant h che 
. dae e O06 Ring Rat 26 gat 16 eee WIE RO RTE ee ee Lee 
Ruſhy. vol. v. p. 580. - . ule 


o np Ruſh, vol. v. * May, book ii. p. 51. 
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Grey, VI. „ parliament, who, in all their conſultations and actions, had propoſed no other 
3642. , end, but the care of his kingdoms, and the performance of all duty and loy- 
s alty to his perſon; that this attempt is a breach of the truſt repoſed in him 
% by his people, contrary to his oath, and tending to a diſſolution of the go- 
„ yernment ; and that whoever ſhould: aſſiſt him in ack a wary wee traitors by 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom“ .. 1” 

Tue armies, which had been every TIRE raiſed on FP of the ie 
of Ireland, were henceforth more openly inliſted by the parliament for their own 
purpoſes, and the command of them was given to the Earl of Eſſex. In London 
no leſs than four thouſand men inliſted in one day T. And the parliament voted - 

a declaration, which they 2h . member to neee that wo would live 
-and die with theirgeneralc”! . a SRI | 
th of June. Tax iſſued orders for bringing in has of 1 money alt 3 in drdes to main- 
tain forces, which ſhould defend the King and both houſes of parliament : - For 
this ſtyle they {till preſerved. Within ten days, vaſt quantities of plate were 
brought to their treaſurers. Hardly were there men enough to receive it, or 
room ſufficient to ſtow it. And many with regret were obliged to carry back 
their offerings, and wait till the treaſurers could find leiſure to receive them. Such 
zeal animated the pious partizans of the parliament, eſpecially in the city! The 
women gave up all the plate and ornaments of their houſes, and even their 
ſilver thimbles and bodkins, in order to port” 5 the an uy 122275 the 

meme > | 
 Meanwiile the fplenddr of the nobiliry; with which the King was envi- 
roned, much eclipſed the appearance at Weſtminſter. The Lord keeper, Little- 
ton, after ſending the great ſeal before him, had fled to York. Above forty peers 
of the firſt rank attended the King F ; whilſt the houſe of lords ſeldom conſiſted 
of more than ſixteen members. Near the moiety too of the lower houſe abſented 
_ "themſelves from councils, which they eſteemed ſo full of danger. The commons 
ſent up an impeachment againſt nine peers, for deſerting their duty in parliament. 
Their own members alfo, who ſhould return to them, they voted not to admit, 
till ſatisfied concerning the reaſon of their abſence. 


LY ' CnrarLEs made a declaration to the peers who attended him, that he expected 
from them no obedience to any commands, which were not warranted by the 
laws of the land. The peers anſwered this declaration by a proteſt, in which 

they declared their reſolution to obey no commands, but ſuch as were warranted by 


that authority ||. By theſe deliberate engagements, ſo worthy of an Englifh 


„ Whitlocke, p. 57. Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 717, Dugdale, p. 93. May, book ii. p. 54+ 
+ Vicar's God in the mount, t Whitlocke, p. 58. Dugdale, Pp. 96. 99. 
- | May, book ii. p. 59. {| Ruſbw. vol. v. p. 626, ca May, book ii, p. 86. Warwick, p. 210. 
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prince and Engliſh nobility, they meant to confound the o. and tumultuary 
reſolutions taken by the parliament. - | 


Tux Queen, diſpoſing of the crown-jewels i in Holland. had been enabled to 


purchaſe a large cargoe of arms and ammunition. Part of theſe, after eſcaping 
many perils, arrived ſafely to the King. His preparations were not near ſo for- 
ward as thoſe of the parliament. In order to remove all jealouſy, he had reſolved, 
that their uſurpations and illegal pretenſions ſhould be apparent to the whole 
world, and thought, that, to recover the confidence of the people, was a point 
much more material to his intereſt, than the collecting any magazines, ſtores, or 
armies, which might breed apprehenſions of violent or illegal councils. But the 
urgent neceſſity of his ſituation no longer admitted of delay. He now prepared 


E 


S 


himſelf for defence. With a ſpirit, activity, and addreſs, which neither the one 


party apprehended, nor the other expected, he employed all the advantages, 
which remained to him, and rouſed up his adherents to arms. The reſources 


of this prince's genius increaſed in proportion to his difficulties ; and he never 


appeared greater than when plunged into the deepeſt perils and diſtreſſes. From 
the mixt character, indeed, of Charles aroſe, in part, the misfortunes, in which 
England was, at this time, involved. His political errors, or rather weakneſſes, 
had raiſed him inveterate enemies: His eminent moral virtues had procured him 
zealous partizans : And between the hatred of the one and the affections of _ 
other was the nation agitated with the moſt violent convulſions. 


Tua the King might deſpair of all compoſition, the parliament ſent him the 
conditions, on which they were willing to come to agreement. Their demands, 
contained in nineteen propoſitions, amounted to a total abolition of monarchical 
authority. They required, That no man ſhoyld remain in the council, who was 
not agreeable to parliament ; that no deed of the King's ſhould have validity, un- 
leſs it pafſed the council, and was atteſted under their hand; that all the officers 


of ſtate ſhould be choſen with conſent of parliament ; that none of the royal fa - | 


mily ſhould marry without conſent of parliament or council; that the laws 


ſhould. be executed againſt catholics ; that the votes of popiſh lords ſhould be 


excluded ; that the reformation of the liturgy and church-government ſhould have 
place, according to advice of parliament z that the ordinance, with regard to the 
militia, be ſubmitted to that the juſtice of parliament may paſs upon all delin- 
quents ; that a general pardon be granted, with ſuch exceptions as ſhould be ad- 
viſed by parliament z that the forts and caſtles be diſpoſed of by conſent of par- 
liament ; that no peers be made but with conſent of both houſes *®. 


« Sov. I grant theſe demands,” ſaid the King in reply, * I may be waited 


* on bere- headed; I may have my hand kiſſed ; the title of majeſty be continued 


* Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 722. May, book ii. p. 54. 


« to. 
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to mez and The King's authority, fignified by both houſes, may be till the ſtyle 


5 of your commands; I may have ſwords and maces carried before me, and 


<< pleaſe myſelf with the ſight of a crown and ſceptre (tho even theſe twigs 
<« would not long flouriſh, when the ſtock, upon which they grew, was dead :) 
+. But as to true and real power, I ſhould remain but the outſide, but the picture, 
e bur the ſign of a King . War on any terms was eſteemed, by the King and 
all his counſellors, preferable to ſo ignominious a peace. Charles accordingly 
made account of ſupporting his authority by arms. * His towns,” he faid, 
« were taken from him, his ſhips, his arms, his money; but there ſtill remained 
to him a good cauſe, and the hearts of his loyal ſubjects, which, with God's 
« bleſſing, he doubted not, would recover all the reſt.” Collecting therefore 
ſome forces, he advanced ſouthwards 3 and at Nottingham, he erected his 
e do aaa ator WAW 
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Koe and Paxtiauesrt, were placed in oppolition to each — 
mower che people were dirkdd in ie chocs, e e ee 


z 


Ws Te nobility and more confdetable n demdin a rote confulibe; of 

rank from the fury of the *populace, inlifted themſelves in defence of the 
monarch, from hom they received, and to whom they - communicated, their | 
luſtre. Animated with the ſpirit of loyalty, derived from their anceſtors, they state of par. 
adbered to the antient principles of the conſtitution, and valued themſelves on tics. 
exerting the mexims, as well as inheriting the poſſeſſians, of the old Engliſh fa- 
milies. And while they paſſed. their time maſtly in their counry-ſeats, they 
were ſurptized to hear of opinions prevailing, with which they had ever been un- 
acquainted, wn img Pre; oc baue nene of 
monarchical authority I RI 

Tu city of nad iow ee hank, a eee 
Wok part with the parſiament, and adopted with zeal thoſe democratical principles, 
on which the pretenſions of that aſſembly were founded. The government of 
cities, which, even under abſolute -monarchies, is commonly republican, inclined 
them to this party: The ſmall hereditary influence, which can be retained over 
the induſtrious inhabitants of towns; the natural independence of citizens ; and 
the force of popular currents over thoſe more numerous aſſociations of mankind ; 
all theſe cauſes gave, there, authority to the new principles propagated through- 
out the nation. Many families too, which had lately been enriched by commerce, 
ſaw with indignation, that, notwithſtanding their opulence, they could not 
F enn They therefore adhercd to a 


b Amang the other able, the Earl of Briflol, tho ls lads FO —_ — 


to extremity, adhered to the court, and was proſecuted wich N * the parliament. 
He died in Francein 1652. 
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whos. ban power, by whoſe ſucceſs they hoped to acquire rank and conſideration *, And the 


new ſplendor and glory of the Dutch commonwealth, where liberty ſo happily 
ſupported induſtry, made all the commercial part of the nation ardently deſire to 
ſee a like form of government eſtabliſhed in England. 


Tux genius of the two religions, ſo cloſely, at this time, interwoven with 

politics, correſponded exactly to theſe diviſions. © The preſbyterian religion was 
new, republican, and ſuited to the genius of the populace : The other had an 
air of greater ſhow and ornament, was eſtabliſhed on antient authority, and bore 
an affinity to the kingly and ariſtocratical parts of the conſtitution. ' The de- 
votees of preſbytery became of courſe zealous partizans of the parliament: The 
friends of the epiſcopal church valued themſelves on defending the e 8 
monarchy. * 

Some men alſo there were, of liberal 8 who, being either ieh | 
or ignorant of thoſe diſputes, bandied about by the clergy of both ſides, aſpired 
to nothing but an eaſy enjoyment of life, amidſt the jovial entertainment and 


ſocial intercourſe of their companions. All theſe flocked to the King's ſtan- 


dard, where they breathed a freer air, and were exempted from that rigid pre- 
ciſeneſs and mae auſterity, which 1 es "= ny 
party. 

| 8 was a quarrel n ee than been ur firſt: 8 en 
tending parties: Almoſt every advantage lay againſt the royal cauſe. The King's 
revenue had been ſeized, from the beginning, by the parliament, who iſſued oue 
to him, from time to time, ſmall ſums for his. preſent ſubſiſtence; and as ſoon 
as he withdrew to York, they totally ſtopped” all payments. London and all 
the ſea- -ports, except Newcaltle, being in their hands, the euſtoms yielded 
them a certain and conſiderable ſupply of money: and all contributions, loans, 
and impoſitions were more eaſily raiſed from the cities, which poſſeſſed the ready 
money, and where men lived under their inſpection, then they could be le- 
vied by the King NR eee . nnen Wunde for 
him, 
Tus ſeamen naturally followed hs Aiſpoſition of the Pei; to which ew 
belonged. And the Earl of Northumberland, Lord - admiral, having embraced 
the party of the parliament, had named, at their deſire, the Earl of Warwie for 
his lieutenant 3 who at once eftabliſhed his authority in the fleet, _ my the in- 
tire dominion of the ſea in the hands of that aſſembly. 

ALL the magazines of arms and ammunition were at firſt ſeized by the parks 
ment; and their fleet intercepted the greateſt part of thoſe, which were ſcat by 
the Queen from Holland. The King was obliged, in order to arm his followers, 


* / to : 
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to borrow the weapons of the train · bands, under promiſe of reſtoting chem, as 
ſoon as peace ſhould be ſettled in the kingdom. 

T x veneration for parliaments was, at that time, extreme throughout the na; 
tion . The cuſtom of reviling thoſe aſſemblies for corruption, as it had no pre- 
rence, ſo was it unknown, during all former ages. Few or no inſtances of their 
encroaching ambition or ſelfiſh claims had hitherto been obſerved. Men conſider- 
ed the houſe of commons in no other light, than as the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion, whoſe intereſt was the ſame with that of the public, who were the eternal 
* guardians of law and liberty, and whom no motive, but the neceſſary defence of 
the people, could ever. engage in an oppoſition to the crown, The torrent, 
therefore, of general affection ran to the parliament. What is the great advan- 
tage of popularity the privilege of affixing epithets fell of courſe to that party. 
The King's adh were the Wicked and the Malignant : Their adverſaries were 
the Godly and the Mell. affected. And as the force of the cities was more united 
than that of the country, and at once gave ſhelter and protection to the parlia- 
mentary party, who could eaſily ſupprets the royalifts in their neighbourhood 3 
almoſt the whole kingdom, at the AR of the war, ſeemed to be in 
the hands of the parliament F. | 


| Waar alone gave the King ſome compenſation for all the 8 poſſeſ- 


Chap. VII. 
1642. 


ſed by his adverſaries, was the nature and qualities of his adherents. More 


bravery and activity were hoped for, from the generous ſpirit of the nobles and 
gentry, than from the baſe diſpoſition of the multitude. And as the men of 
eſtates, at their own expence, levied and armed their tenants; beſides an attach- 
ment to their maſters, greater force and courage were to be expected in theſe 
ruſtic troops than in the vitious and enervated lace of cities. 

Tux neighbouring ſtates of Europe, being engaged in violent wars, little in- 
tereſted themſelves in theſe civil commotions z and this iſland enjoyed the ſingular 
advantage (for ſuch it ſurely was) of fighting out its own quarrels without the 
interpoſition of foreigners, France from policy had fomented the firſt diſorders in 
Scotland z had ſent over arms to the Iriſh rebels ; and continued to give counte- 
nance to the Engliſh parliament : Spain, from bigotry, furniſhed the Iriſh with 
ſome ſupplies of money and arms. The Prince of Orange, cloſely allied to the 
crown, encouraged Engliſh officers, who ſerved in the Low- countries, to inliſt in 
the King's army : the Scots officers, who had been formed in Germany, and in 
the late commotions, chiefly cook part with the parliament. 
| Tax contempt, entertained by the parliament of the King's party, e 
that it was the chief cauſe of puſhing matters to ſuch extremity againſt him ; and 
ee that he never would attempt reſiſtance, but W 


© Walker, 336. I + Warwick, p. 218. 
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the pretenſions, however enormous, of the two houſes. Even after his ſtandard 
Was erected, men could not be brought to apprehend the danger of a civil war; 


nor was it imagined that he would have the imprudence to enrage his implacable 
enemies, and render his own condition more deſperate, by oppoling a force 


| which was ſo much ſuperior. The low condition, in which he appeared at Not- 


tingham, confirmed all theſe hopes. His artillery, though far from numerous, 
Beſides the trained bands of the county, raiſed by Sir John Digby, the ſheriff, 
he had not got together above three hundred infantry. His cavalry, in which 
conſiſted his chief ſtrength, exceeded not eight hundred, and were very ill pro- 
vided of arms. | The forces of the parliament lay at Northampton, within a few 
days march of him; and conſiſted of above ſix thouſand men, well armed and 
well appointed. Had theſe troops advanced upon the King, they muſt ſoon have 

diſſipated the ſmall force which he had aſſembled. By purſuing him in his retreat. 
they would have ſo diſcredited his cauſe and diſcouraged his adherents, as to have 
for ever prevented his gathering an army Mie to make head againſt them. But the 
Earl of Eſſex, the parliamentary general, had not yet received any orders from 
his maſters *®. What rendered them ſo backward, after ſuch precipitant ſteps 
as they had formerly taken, is not eaſily explained. *Tis probable, that in the 
extreme diſtreſs of his party conſiſted the preſent ſafety of the King. The parlia- 
ment hoped, that the royaliſts, ſenſible of their feeble condition, and convinced 
of their * reſources, would diſperſe of themſelves, and leave their adverſaries 
a victory, ſo much the more compleat and ſecure, that it would be gained with- 


out the appearance of force and without bloodſhed. Perhaps too, when it became 


neceſſary to make the conclugling ſtep, and offer bare-faced violence to their 
ſovereign, their ſcruples and apprehenſions, tho? not ſufficient to overcome their 
reſolutions, were able to retard the execution of them . 


Sm Jacob Aſtley, whom the King had appointed major general of bis in- 


tended army, told him, that he could not give him aſſurance but he might be 


taken out of his bed, if the rebels ſhould make a briſk attempt to that purpoſe, 
All the King's attendants were full of well-grounded apprehenſions. Some of the 
lords having defired, that a meſſage might be ſent to the parliament with over- 
tures to a treaty ; Charles, who well knew that an accommodation, in his preſent 
condition, meant nothing but a total ſubmiſſion, haſtily broke up the council, 

leſt this propoſal ſhould be farther infiſted on. But next day, the Earl of 
Southampton, whom no one could ſuſpect of baſe or timid counſels, having 


_ "Offered the fame advice, it was hearkened to with more coolneſs and deliberation. 


He urged, That, tho' ſuch a ſtep would probably encreaſe the inſolence of the 
* this was ſo far from being an objection, that ſuch diſpoſitions muſt 


» Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 1, 2. 1 Ibid. p. 18. 


neceſſarily 


neceſſarily tut tg the n the royal cauſe: That if they refuſed to treat, 
which was moſt probable, the very ſound of peace was ſo popular, that nothing 
could more diſguſt the nation than ſuch haughty ſeverity ; That if they admitted 
of a treaty, their propoſals, conſidering their preſent condition, would be fo 
exorbitant, as to open the eyes of their moſt partial adherents, and gain the ge- 
neral favour to the King's party: And that, at worſt, time might be gained by 
this expedient, and a delay of 1 imminent danger, with 2 King wes 
at preſent threatened o. 


. CnarLEs,' on aſſembling the l had declered againſt all advices to- 
3 accommodation; and had ſaid, that, having now nothing left him but 
his honour, that laſt poſſeſſion he was reſolved ſteadily to preſerve, and rather 
to periſh than yield any farther to the pretenſions of his enemies +. But by the 
concurrent defire of the counſellors, he was prevailed with to embrace Southamp- 
ton's advice. That Nobleman, therefore, with Sir John Colepeper and Sir 
William Uvedale, was diſpatched to London with offers of a treaty f. The man- 
ner in which they were received, gave little hopes of ſucceſs. Southampton 
was not allowed by the peers to take his ſeat; but was ordered to deliver his meſ- 
| ſage to the uſher, and to depart the city immediately: The commons ſhowed little 
better diſpoſition to Colepeper and Uvedale 5. Both houſes replied, that they 
could admit ao treaty with the King, till he took down his ſtandard, and recalled 
his proclamations, in which the parliament ſuppoſed themſelves to be declared 
traitors. The King, by a ſecond meſſage, denied any ſuch. intention againſt the 
two houſes; but offered to recall theſe proclamations, provided the parliamene 
agreed to recall theirs, in which his adherents were declared traitors. They deſired 
him in return to diſmiſs his forces, to reſide with his parliament, and give up de- 
linquents to their juſtice; that is, abandon himſelf and his friends tahe merey of 
| his enemies j. Both parties flattered themſelves, that, by theſ@®meſſages and re- 
plies, they had gained the ends which they propoſed J. The King believed, that 


the people were ſufficiently ſatisfied of the parliament's inſolence and averſion to 


peace: The parliament intended, by this War in their reſolutions, to ſupport 
the vigour of their military operations, 


Tun courage of the parliament was ſupported, beſides their great ſuperiority 
of force, by two recent events, which had happened in their favour. Goring 
was governor of Portſmouth, the beſt fortified town in the kingdom, and, by 
its ſituation, of great importance. This man ſeemed to have rendered himſelf 


an implacable enemy to the King, by betraying, probably magnifying, the ſe - 


» Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 7. + 14. Ibid. h tas 7% 
5 Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 10. } Ruſty. vol. v. p. 786. Dugdale, p. 10:4 
4 Whitlocke, p. 39. ale.” | 
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Chap. VII. cret cabals of the army; and the parliament thought, that his fidelity to them 
ne might, on that account, be entirely depended on. But the ſame levity of mind 
ſtill attended him, and the ſame diſregard to engagements and profeſſions. He 
took underhand his meaſures with the court, and declared againſt the parliament. 
But, tho* he had been ſufficiently ſupplied with money, and long before knew 
his danger ; ſo ſmall was his foreſight, that he had left the place entirely deſtitute 
of proviſions, and, in a few days, he was obliged to ſurrender to the forces of the 
parliament “. - | | 
Tus Marqueſs of Hertford was a nobleman of the greateſt quality and cha- 
rafter in the kingdom, and, equally with the King, deſcended, by a female, from 
Henry VII. During the reign of James, he had attempted, without having ob- 
tained the conſent of that monarch, to marry Arabella Stuart, a Lady nearly re- 
lated to the crown; and, upon diſcovery of his intention, had been obliged, for 
ſome time, to fly the kingdom. Ever after, he was looked on with an evil eye 
at court, from which, in a great meaſure, he withdrew ; and living in an inde- 
pendent manner, he addicted himſelf intirely to literary occupations and amuſe- 
ments. In proportion as the King declined in popularity, Hertford's character 
flouriſhed with the people ; and when this parliament aſſembled, no nobleman 
In the kingdom poſſeſſed more general favour and authoricy. By his ſagacity, he 
ſoon perceived, that the commons, not content with correcting the abuſes of 
government, were carried, by the natural current of power and popularity, into 
the oppolite extreme, and were committing violations, no leſs dangerous than 
the former, upon the Engliſh conſtitution. Immediately he devoted himſelf to 
the ſupport of the King's falling authority, and was prevailed with to be gover- 
nor to the young Prince, and reſide in the court, to which, in the eyes of all 
men, he gayg, by his preſence, a new luſtre and authority. So high was his cha- 
racer for mildne{®and humanity, that he till preſerved, by means of theſe popu- 
lar virtues, the public favour; and every one was ſenſible of the true motive of 
his change. Notwithſtanding his habits of eaſe and ſtudy, he now beſtirred him- 
ſelf in raiſing an army for the King; and being named general of the weſtern coun- 
ties, where his intereſt chiefly lay, he began to aſſemble forces in Somerſetſhire. 
By the aſſiſtance of Lord Seymour, Lord Paulet, John Digby, ſon to the Earl 
of Briſtol, Sir Francis Hawley, and others, he had drawn together ſome appear- 
' ance of an army; when the parliament, apprehenſive of the danger, ſent the Ear 
of Bedford with a conſiderable force againſt him. On his appearance, Hertford 
was obliged to retire into Sherborne caſtle; and finding that place incapable of 
defence, he himſelf paſſed over into Wales, leaving Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir John 
Berkeley, Digby, and other officers, with their horſe, conſiſting of about a hun- 


® Ruſhy, vol. v. p. 683. Whitlocke, p. 60. Clarendon, vol. jii. p. 19. 
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nn to march into Cornwall, 1 finding that county better Chap. VII. 


| prepared for their reception ®. 
ALL the diſperſed bodies of the partiament* s army were now ordered to march 
to Northampton; and the Earl of Eſſex, who had joined them, found the whole 


amount to 15000 men T. The King, tho? his camp had been gradually reinforced 


from all quarters, was ſenſible, that he had no army which could cope with ſo for- 
midable a force; and he thought it prudent, by ſlow marches, to retire to Derby, 
and thence to Shrewſbury, in order to countenance the levies, which his friends 
were making in thoſe quarters. At Wellington, a day's march from Shrewſbury, 
be made a rendezvous of all his forces, and Guſed his military orders to be read 
at the head of each regiment. That he might bind himſelf by reciprocal ties, he 
folemnly took the following proteſtation before his whole army. 
I do promiſe, in the preſence of Almighty God, and as! hope for his bleſſing 
« and protection, that I will, to the utmoſt of my power, defend and maintain 


the true reformed proteſtant religion, eſtabliſhed in the church of England, 


* and, by the grace of God, in the ſame will live and die. 

« J deſire, that the laws may ever be the meaſure of my government, and 
« that the liberty and property of the ſubject may be preſerved by them with 
the ſame care as my own juſt rights. And if it pleaſe God, by his bleſſing on 
« this army, raiſed for my neceſſary defence, to preſerve me from the preſent 
« rebellion ; I do ſolemnly and faithfully promiſe, in the ſight of God, to main- 

<< tain the juſt privileges and freedom of parliament, and to govern, to the ut- 

* moſt of my power, by the known ſtatutes and cuſtoms of the kingdom, and 
4 particularly, to obſerve inviolably the laws to which I have given my conſent 
this parliament. Meanwhile, if this emergence, and the great neceſlity to 
« which I am driven, beget any violation of law, I hope it ſhall be imputed by 
« God and man to the authors of this war;; not to me, who' have ſo earneſtly 
« laboured to preſerve the peace of the kingdom. 

When I willingly fail in theſe particulars, I ſhall expect no aid or relief 
*« from man, nor any protection from above: But in this reſolution, I hope for 
« the chearful aſſiſtance of all good men, and am confident of the bleſſing of 
* heaven . 

Tuoꝰ the concurrence of the church undoubtedly increaſed the King's adherents, 
it may ſafely be affirmed, that the high monarchical doctrines, ſo much incul- 
cated by the clergy, had never done him any real ſervice. The bulk of that 
_ generous train of nobility and gentry, who now attended the King in his diſtreſſes, 
breathed the ſpirit of liberty, as well as of loyalty : And in the hopes alone of 


„ Clarendon, vol. vi. p. 2, 3, Cc. F Whitlocke, p. 60. 
t Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 16, 17. Dugdale, p. 109. 
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to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes. 


Li We: the King's army lay at "Shrewſbury, PET FAN ins bimſelf 3 in 


money, which he received, tho in no great quantities, by voluntary 


collecting 
contributions, and by the plate of the univerſities, which was ſent him; the news 


arrived of an adtioo, che firſt which had * in theſe. wars, and where be 
was ſucceſsful. 5 
On the appearance of eommations. in e the Princes, Rupert and Mau- 
rice, ſons of the unfortunate Palatine, had offered their ſervice; to the King; and 

the former, at that time, commanded « body of horſe, which had been ſent to 
Worceſter, in order to watch the motions of Effex, who was marching towards 


that city. No ſooner kad the Prince arrived; than be ſaw ſome cavalry of the 
enemy approaching the gates. Without delay, he briſkly attacked them, as they 


were defiling from a lane and forming themſelves. Colonel Sandys, who led 
them and who fought with valour, being mortally wounded, fell from his horſe. 
The whole party was routed, and was purſued above a mile. The Prince hear- 
ing of Eſſex's approach, retired to the King“. This rencounter, tho' in itſelf of 
ſmall importance, raiſed mightily the reputation of the royaliſts, and acquired 
univerſally to Prince Rupert the character of promptitude and courage; qualities, 


which he eminently diſplayed, during the whole courſe of the war. 5 


Taz King, on muſtering his army, found it about 10,000 men. The Earl 
of Lindeſey, who in his youth had ſought experience of military ſervice in the 


Lo- countries T, was general: Prince Rupert commanded the horſe: Sir Jacob 


Aſtley, the foot: Sir Arthur Aſton, the dragoons: Sir John Heydon, the ar- 


tillery. The Lord Bernard Stuart was at the head of a troop of guards. The 


12th CR. 


eſtate and revenue of this ſingle troop, according to Lord Clarendon's computa- 
tion, was at leaſt equal to that of all the members, who, at the commence...ent 
of the war, voted in both houſes. Their ſervants, under the command of 
Sir William Killigrew, made another troop, and always marched. with their 
maſters 4. | 
Wirn this army the King leſt Shrewſbury, reſolving to give battle as ſoon as 

poſſible, to the army of the parliament, which he heard was contigually aug- 
menting by ſupplies from London. In order to bring on an action, he directed 
his courſe towards the capital, which, he knew, the enemy would not abandon 
to him. Eſſex had now received his inſtructions. The import of them was, 
to preſent a moſt humble petition to the King, and to reſcue him, and the royal 
family, from thoſe deſperate. malignants, who had ſeized their perſons d. Two 


0 Clarendon, vol. lit. p. 25. May, book iii. p. 10. + He was then Lord Wiloughby. 
1 Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 41. Warwick, p. 23t. 
| $ 'Whitlocke, p. 59. Clarendon, vol. iii. P. 27 2?, &c. 
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* 1 the 1 of the royaliſts from 8 be left Worceſter. Chap. vir 


Tho' it be eaſy in civil wars to get intelligence, the two armies were within fix 
miles of each other, ere either of the generals was acquainted with the approach 
of his enemy. Shrewſbury and Worceſter, the places from which they fer out. 
are not above twenty miles diſtant; yet had the two armies'marched ten days in 


| this mutual ignorance. _ So much had military Kill, during a long peace, decayed 


in England *. N 
\ Tax, royal army lay near ar Banbury : "That of the parliament, at Keinton, in 


1644. 


the county of Warwic. Prince Rupert ſeat intelligence of the approach of the Edge-hill. 
enemy. Tho? the day was far advanced, the King reſolved. upon the attack: 234 of O 


Eſſex drew up his men to receive him. Sir Faithful Forteſcue, who had levied 
a troop for the Iriſh wars, had been obliged to ſerve in the parliamentary army, 
and was now poſted on the left wing commanded by Ramſay, 'a Scotſman. No 
ſooner did the King's army approach, than Forteſcue, ordering his troop to dif- 
charge their piſtols in the ground, put himſelf under the command of Prince 
Rupert. Partly from this accident, partly from the furious ſhock made upon 
them by the Prince; that whole wing of cavalry immediately fled, and were 


ſued for two miles. The right wing of the parliament's army had no better 


ucceſs, Chaced from their ground by Wilmot and Sir Arthur Aſton, they alſo 
took to flight. The King's body of reſerve, commanded” by Sir John Biron,. 


Judging, like raw ſoldiers, that all was over, and impatient to have ſome ſhare 
in the action, beedleſsly followed the chace, which their left wing had precipi- 
rate]y led them. Sir William Balfour, who commanded Eſſex's reſerve, perceiv- 
ed the advantage : He wheeled about .upon the King's infantry, now quite un- 
furniſhed of horſe, and made great havock among them. Lindeſey, the ge- 


neral, was mortally wounded, and taken priſoner. His fon endeavouring his reſcue, 


fell likewiſe into the enemy's hands. Sir Edmund Verney, who carried the 
King's ſtandard, was killed, and the ftandard taken, but it was afterwards 
recovered. | In this ſituation, Prince Rupert, on his return, found affairs. © Every 


thing bore the appearance of a defeat, inſtead of a victoty, with which he had 


haſtily flattered himſelf, Some adviſed the King to leave the field: But that 
Prince rejected ſuch puſillanimous counſel. ' The two armies faced each other 
for ſome time, and neither of them retained courage ſufficient for a new attack. 
All night they lay under arms z and next morning found themſelves in ſight of 


| each other. General, as well as ſoldier, on both ſides, ſeemed averſe: to renew © 
the battle. Eſſex firſt drew off and retired to Warwic. The King returned to 


his former quarters. Five thouſand men are ſaid to have been found dead on the 


| Mw e the loſs of the two armies, a far as we can judge by the 


 ® Clarendon, vol. i p. 41. 
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oppolite accounts, was nearly equal, Such was the event of this firſt bart 


fought at Keinton or Edge- hill . 5 „ 
Sostk of Efſex's horſe, who had been drove off the field in the beginning of 
the action, flying to a great diſtance, carried news of a total defeat, and ſtruck 
a mighty terror into the city and parliament. After a few days, a more juſt ac- 
count arrived 3 and then the parliament pretended to a compleat victory +. The 
King alſo, on his part, was not wanting to diſplay his advantages; tho”, except 
the taking of Banbury, 4 few days after, he had few marks of victory to boaſt 
of, He continued his march, and took poſſeſnon of Oxford, the only town in 


his dominions, which was altogether at his devCtiobcn. 
\rrz> the royal army was recruited and refreſhed ; as the weather fill 


i 


continued favourable, it was again put in motion. A party of horſe approached 
to Reading, of which Martin was appointed governor by the parliament, 


Both . governor and gatriſon were ſeized with a panic, and fled with precipitation 
to London. Charles, hoping that every thing would yield before him, 
advanced with his whole army to Reading. The parliament, who, inſtead 
of thejr fond expectations that Charles would never be able to collect an army, 
had now the proſpect of a civil war, bloody, and of uncertain event; were 


 farcher alarmed at the near approach of the royal army, while theit own forces 


goth of Nov, 


lay at a diſtance. They vored an addreſs for a treaty. The King's nearer 
approach to Colebroke quickened their advances. Northumberland and Pembroke 
with three commoners preſented the addreſs. of both houſes ; ih which they 
beſought his Majeſty to appoint ſome convenient place, where he might rende, 
till committees could attend bim with propoſals. The King named Winator, 
and deſired, that the garriſon might be removed, and his own troops admitted 
Mean while Eſſex, advancing by haſty marches, had arrived at London, 
But neither the preſence of his-atmy, not the precarious hopes of a treaty, retard- 
ed the King's approaches. Charles attacked, at Brentford, two regiments quar - 
tered there, and, aſter a ſnarp action, beat them from that village, and took about 
:00-ptiſoners. The parliament had ſent orders to forbear all hoſtilities, and had 


| expected the ſame compliance from the King 4 tho* no ſtipulations to that purpoſe 
had been mentioned by their commiſſioners. Loud complaints were raiſed againſt 


this attack, as if it had been the moſt apparent perfidy and breach af treaty h. 
Enflamed with reſentment, as well as anxious for its own defence, the city march- 


ed its trained bande in excellent order, and joined the army under Eſſ x. The 


» Clarendon,” vol. iii. p 44. &e. May, book iii, p. 16, Rc. 5 4 M kifocke,'p: 61. Claren ” 
don, vol. iti p. 39. + Whidocke, p. £2. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 73. J Whitlocke, 
P · 62. Clarendoa, vol. iii. P- 75» | ; EJe ' 
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force of the i army now amounted 3 24000 men, and was N 

much ſuperiar to chat of the King's *. After both armies had faced each other for 
ſome time, the King drew off and retiged to Reading, and from thence to Oxford. 

Wau the principal armies on both ſides were kept in inaction by the 
winter ſeaſon, the King 2nd parliament were employed in real preparations for 
Var, and in ſeeming advances towards peace. By means of contributions or aſ- 
ſeſſmento, levied hy the horſe, Charles maintaioed bis cavalry : By loans and vo- 
hang preſents, ſent him from all parts of the kingdom, he ſuppotted his infan- 
try: But the ſupplies were ſtill very unequal to the necęſſuies under which he 
5 The parliament had much greater reſources for money and had, by 
conſequence, every military prepgration.in much greater order and abundance. 
. 20 option. Jevied id London, amgunting to che five and twentieth 
part of every one's ſubſtance, they eſtabliſhed on that city 8 weekly aſſeſſment of 

| 10,000 pounds, and another of 23, 17 18, on the reſt of Ne kingdom . And as 

their authority was at preſent eſtabliſhed in moſt counties, they levied theſe taxes 


with great 1egularity z tho' they amounted to ſums, much Mol what Ca na- 
con had formerly paid to the public exigencies. _ 


Tus King and parliament ſent eee ng 4 Pag en- 1643. 
esd. but without any ceſſation of hoſtilities, as had at firſt been propoſed. 


he Earl of Northumberland and four members of the lower houſe came to Ox- Negotiation 5 


ford as commiſſioners 5. In this treaty, the King perpetually infiſted on the re- at 
eſtabliſhment of the crown in its legal powers, and on the reſtoration of his con- 
ſtitutional prerogatives |: The parliament | ſtill required new conceſſions, and a far- 
ther abridgment of regal authority, as > more effectual remedy to their fears 

and jealouſies. Finding the King ſupported by more forces and a greater party, 
than they had ever looked for, they ſeemingly abated ſomewhat of thoſe exorbi- 
tant conditions, which they had formerly claimed; but their demands were till 
too great for an equal treaty. Beſides other articles, to which a compleat victory 
could alone intitle them; they required the King, in expreſs terms, utterly to 
aboliſh epiſcopacy z .a demand, which, before, they only inſinuated: And they 
required, that all other eccleſiaſtical controverſies ſhould be determined by their 
aſſembly of divines ; that is, in the manner the moſt repugnant to the inclinations 
of the King and all his partizans. They likewiſe deſired him to acquieſce in their 
ſettlement of the militia, and to conſer on their adherents the intire authority of 
the ſword. And in anſwer to the King's propoſal, that his magazines, towns, 
ſorts, and ſhips, ſhould be reſtored to him, the parliament required, that they 
mould be put into ſuch hands as they could confide in J. The nineteen propoſi- 
© Whitlocke, p. 62 + Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 87. m Ibid. p. 171. $ Whit= 


locke, p. 64. | Ruſty, vol. vi. p. 2. J Ibid. p. 166. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 119. 
N | Xx 2 


of ſobjecta, and chat nor intirely guarded from all apprehenſions of danger. et. 


5 ſuddenly recalled their commiſſioners. 


15th April. 


that of the nation, ſtill more incompatible with the authority of the monarc 
the gentleneſs and lenity of the King's temper might have enſured them againſt 


£ | 


It. tions whichthey n ſencths King; ewe their inzlination to aboliſh monat- 


chy: They only aſked, at preſent, the power of doing it. And having now in 
the eye of the law, been guilty of treaſon, by levying war againſt their-ſovercign'; : 

it is evident, that their fears and jealouſies muſts on that account, have multi- 
Plied extremely, and have rendered their perſonal ſafety, which they interwove wich 


Tho 


all ſchemes of futute vengeance z' they preferred, as ia, no doubt, but too nary 
an independent ſecurity, accompanied too with ſovereign power, before the 


Tax conferences went no farther than the firſt demand on each "ide." 71 7 
We finding, that there was no likelihood of ' coming x co ay, 0 TIF a, 
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A military enterprize, which they had convened early i in the ſpring, was im- 
mediately undertaken. Reading, the garriſon of the King, which lay neareſt 
London, was eſteemed a place of conſiderable. ſtrength,” in that age, when the 
art of attacking towns was not well underſtood in Europe, and was totally un- 
known in England. The Earl of Eſſex ſat down: before this place wichlan army 
of 18000 men; and carried on his attacks by regular approaches. Sir Arthur 
Aſton, the governar, being wounded, Colonel Fielding 1 d to the com- 


mand. Inalittle time, the town was found to be no longer in a condition. of de- 
FCC 


* Whidocke, who whe ous of the commiblenges, ys, p. 65. C be this treaty, " the | King manifelie 
++ his great parts and abilities, ſtrength of reaſon and quickneſs of apprehenſion, with much patience 
„in hearing what was objected againſt him; wherein he allowed all freedom, and would himſelf 
„ ſum up the arguments and give a moſt clear judgment upon them. His uobappineſs was, that he 
«*, had a better opinion of others Judgments than of bis own, tho'.they were weaker than his own ; 
« and of this the parliament commiſſioners had experience to their great trouble, They were often 
«« waiting on the King, and debating ſome points of the treaty with him, uotil midnight, before 


| '« they could come to a concluſion. © Upon one of the moſt material points, they preſſed his Majeſty 


<< with their reaſons and beſt arguments they could uſe to grant what they deſired. The King faid, 
« he was fully ſatisfied, and promiſed to give them his anſwer in writing according to their defire , 
« but, becauſe it was then paſt midaight, and 100 late to put it into writing, he would pen 
up next moming (when he commanded them to wait on him again) and then he would give them 


„ his anſwer in writing, as it was now agreed upon. But nett morning the King told them, that 
de had altered his mind: And ſome of his friends, of whom the -commiſſioners inquired, told 


* them, that af.er they were gone, and even his council retired, ſome of his bed- chamber never 
« left. preſſing and perſuading him till they prevailed on him to change bis former vc ſolutions. 


It is difficult, however, to conceive, that any treaty could have ſucceeded betwixt the N 
porliament, while the latter infiſted. 'as they all along did, on a total ſubmiſſion to all their demands 


| Friends. 


nd . power, which they intended pay to the pation of TU 


raiſe 
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miſe. the "RAY the diſpoſition of the parliamentary army was fo ſtrong. as ren- 
dered that deſign impracticable. Fielding, therefore, was contented to yield the 


* 


town, on condition, that he ſhould. bring off all the garriſon with the honours of 27th 2 


war, and deliver up deſerters. This laſt condition was thought ſo ignominious 
and ſo prejudicial to the King's intereſt, that the governor was tried by a coun- 
eil of war. and condemned to loſe * life or Ws to it. His ſentence was 
remitted by the King“. ; 


e army - had been fully ſupplied with: al hoceifiries from 8 
Even many ſuperfluities and luxuries were {ent them by the care of the zealous 
citizens : Let the hardſhips, which they ſuffered from the ſiege, during ſo early 
a ſeaſon, had weakened them to ſuch a degree, that they were no longer fit for 
any new enterprize. And the two armies, for ſome time, encamped in the 


{i * = hers without: de on eine fide, Ms action of 
moment. 


Bisibes the e as Me the principal armies, which lay in the 
centre of England; each county, each town, each family almoſt, was divided 


within itſelf; and the moſt violent convulſions ſhook the whole kingdon. Through- 
out the winter, continual efforts had every where been made by each party to 


ſurmount its antagoniſt z and the Engliſh, rouzed from the lethargy of peace, 
with eager, tho? unſkilful hands, employed againſt their fellow citizens their 
long neglected weapons. The furious zeal for liberty and preſbyterian diſci- 


pline, which had hitherto run uncontrouled thro? the nation, now ar laſt excited 


an equal ardour for monarchy and epiſcopacy z when the intention of aboliſhing 
| theſe antient modes of government was openly avowed by the parliament. Con- 
ventions for neutrality, tho', in ſeveral counties, they had been entered into, 
and confirmed by. the moſt ſolemn oaths, yet being voted illegal by the two 


| houſes, were immediately broke+; and the fire of diſcord was ſpread into every 


The altercation of diſcourſe, the controverſies of the pen, but above 
all, the declamations of the pulpit, indiſpoſed the minds of men towards each 


| other, and propagated the blind rage of party 1. Fierce, however, and enflamed 


as were the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh, by a war, both civil and religious, that 


great deſtroyer of humanity ; all the events of this period are leſs diſtinguiſhed 


by atrocious deeds, either of treachery or cruelty, than were ever any inteſtine 
- diſcords, which had fo long a continuance. A circumſtance, which will be found 


EI of aber e eee of e now ſo unhappily 


 rouzed to arms. 


: Rene vol. vi. p. 267, Ke. "ai vol. 18. p. 237, 238, &c. 1 | 


p- 137, 139+ k Papas p. 95. 
| | Is 


* 
* 
** 
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p. 92, 100. 1 Ibid. p. 253. 
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Newcaſtle for the King. This laſt Nobleman began thoſe affociations, which 
were afterwards ſo much praktiſed in other parts of the kingdom. He united in 


a league for the King the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmore- 


land, and the Biſhopric ; and engaged, ſome time after, other counties in the 


ſame affociation, Finding that Fairfax, aſſiſted by Hotham and rhe garriſon of 5 


Hull, was mak ing progreſs in the ſouthern parts of Torkſhire; he advanced 
with a body of four thouſand men and took poſſeſſion of York. At Tadcafter, 
he attacked the foroes of the parliament and diſlodged them: But his victory 


was not decifive. In other rencounters he obtained ſome inconſiderable advan- 


tages. But the chief benefit, which reſulted from his enterprizes, was an 
dliſhing the King's authority in all the northern provinces. 1 | 


In another part of the kingdom, os Lan eee ee whit | 


he was taking poſſeſſion of Litchfield for the parliament . After a ſharp combat, 


near Stafford, between the Earl of Northampton and Sir John Gell, the former, 
who commanded the King's forces, was killed while he fought with extreme 


valour z and his forces, diſcouraged by his death, tho they had obtained the ad- 
vantage in the action, retreated into the tomn of Stafford +. 


Six William Waller began to diſtinguiſh himſelf among the n of the 


parliament. Active and indefatigable in his operations, rapid and. enterprizing, ' 
he was fitted by his genius to the nature of the war; which being managed by raw 


troops, conducted by unexperienced commanders, afforded ſucceſs to every bold 
and ſudden undertaking. After taking Wincheſter and Chicheſter, he advan- 


ced towards Gloceſter, which was in a manner blockaded by Lord Herbert, who. 
had levied conſiderable forces in Wales for the royal party $. While he attacked 
the Welch on one ſide, a ſally from Gloceſter made impreſſion on the other. 
Herbert was defeated ; five hundred of his men killed on the ſpot ; a thouſand 
taken priſoners ; and he himſelf eſcaped with. ſome difficulty to Oxford. Here- | 


ford, eſteemed a ſtfong town, defended by à conſiderable garriſon, was ſurren- 
dered to Waller, from the cowardice of Colonel Price the governor. Teukeſ- 


bury underwent the ſame fate. Worceſter refuſed him admittance z and Waller, 


- without placing any garriſons in his new conquelts, retired D and from 


thence he joined the army under the Earl of Eſſex $. 


© He was taking a view from a window of St:'Chad's cathedral in Litchfield, where a party of the 
wyaliſts had fortit'ed themſelves. He was caſed in complete armour, bat was ſhot through the eye by a 
random ball. He was .a zealous puritan 3 and had formerly ſaid, that he hoped to ſec with his eyes 
the ruin of all the cathedrals of England. It was a ſuperſticious remark of the royaliſts, that he was. 
killed on St. Chad's day, by a ſhot from St. Chad's cathedral, ne aeg very eye by which 
he hoped to ſee the ruin of all cathedrals. Dugdale, p. 118. Clarendon, &c 

+ Whitlocke, p. 66. Ruſhw. vol. vi. p. 152.. Clarendon, vol · iii. p. Wen. a 1 Rufbw. vol. vi. 
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[Dor the moſt memorable actions of valour, during this PAR were per- u 
formed in the weſt. When Sir Ralph Hopton, with his ſmall troop, retired in- vas e = 
to Cornwall before the Earl of Bedford, that Nobleman, deſpiſing ſo inconſider- the royalitts 
able à force, abandoned the purſuit, and committed the taſk of ſuppreſſing the in che weit. 
royal party to the ſheriffs of qhe county. But the affections of Cornwall were much 
inclined to the King's ſervice. While Sir Richard Buller and Sir Alexander Carew 
lay at Launceſton, and employed themſelves in executing the porvatnens $ ordi- 
- nance for the militia, a meeting of the county was aſſembled at Truro ;; and after 
Hopton produced his commiſſion from the Earl of Hertford, the King's general, 
it was agreed to execute the laws and to expel theſe invaders of the county. The 
trained bands were accordingly levied, Launcefton taken, and all Cornwall reduced 
to peace and to abedience under the King. 


Ir had been uſual for the royal party on As co theſe Abenden 
to claim, on all occaſions, the ſtrict execution of the laws, which, they knew, 
were favourable to them; and the parliament, rather than have recourſe to the 
plea of neceſſity, and avow the traoſgreſſion of .auy. ſtatute, had alſo been ac- 
euſtomed to warp the laws, and by forced canſtrufions to interpret them in their 
own favour *.' But tho the Kiag was naturally the gainer by Such a method of 
conducting war, and it mas by favour af law, that the trained hands were raiſed 
in Cornwall a it appeared that theſe maxims were now prejudicial to the royal 
party. Theſr tyomps could not legally, without their on conſent, be carried out 
of the county z .and,..condequently, it was ãimpoſſible to puſh into Devonſhire the 
all vantage, which they had obtained. The Conuiſh royaliſts, therefore, be- 
thought themſelves of levyigg a farce, which might be mare ſerviceable. Sir 
Bevil Granville, the moſt beloved man of that country, Sir Ralph Hopton, 
Sir Nicholas Slanning, Arundel and Trevannion, undertoak, at their own 
charges, to raiſe an army for the King; and their great . intereſt in Cornwall 
ſoon enabled · them to offect their purpoſe. The parliament, .alarmed-at this ap- 
pearance of the royaliſts, ggve.a commiſſion to Ruthven, a Scotſman, governor 
of Plymouth, to march with all the forces of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon, | | 
and make an-intice:conqueſt of Cornwall. The Earl.of Stamford followed him, " 
at ſame. diſtance, with a conſiderable ſupply.  Ruthveo having entered Cornwall | | 
by bridges [thrown over the Tamar, haſtened to an. action: leſt. Stamford ſhould 
join him and obtain the honour. of that victory, which he looked for with aſſur- 
ance, The royaliſts, in. like manner, were impatient to bring the affair to a.de- 
ciſion, before Ruthven's army ſhould receive ſo conſiderab e a reinforcement. 
The battle was fought on Bradoc- down; and .the King's forces, tho? inferior in 
number, gave a total defeat to their enemies, Ruthven wich a few broken troopy 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. «ob 
? ; | 0 
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Chap. VII. fied to'Saltaſh ; and when that town was taken, he eſcaped, with ſome difficulty, 
. and alinoft alone, into Plymouth. Stamford retired, and diſtfibured bis forces ' | 
into Plymouth and Exeter. PE. 

. NoTwiTusTAnDiNG theſe 8 the extreme want both of money 8 
ammunition, under which the Corniſh royaliſts laboured, obliged them to enter 
into a convention of neutrality wich the parliamentary party in Devonthire ; and 
this neutrality held all the winter ſeaſon. In the ſpring it was-broken by the au- 
thority of the two houſes; and war recommenced with great appearance of diſ- 
advantage to the King's party. Stamford, having aſſembled a ſtrong body of 
near ſeven thouſand, men, well ſupplied with money, proviſions, and ammuni- 
tion, advanced upon the royaliſts, who were not half hib number, and were op- 

Battle of preſſed by every kind of neceſſity. Deſpair, joined to the natural galſantry | 
of theſe troops, commanded by the prime ' gentry. of the county, made them 
' 16th of May. reſolve, by one vigorous effort; to overcome all theſe diſadvantages. | Stamford 
being encamped on the top of a high” bill near Stratton, they attacked him in 
ſour diviſions, at five in the morning, having lain all night under arms. One 
diviſion was commanded by Lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, another by 
Sir Bevil Granville and Sir John Berkeley, a third by Slanning and Trevannion, 
a fourth by Baſſet and Godolphin. In this manner the action begun; the King's 
forces preſſing with the utmoſt vigour thoſe four ways up the hill, and their ene- 
mies as obſtinately defending themſelves. The fight continued with very doubt- 
ful ſucceſs, till word was brought to the chief officers of the Corniſh, that their 
ammunition was ſpent to leſs than four barrels of powder. This defect, which 
they concealed from the ſoldiers, they reſolved to ſupply by their valour. 

. agreed to advance, without firing, till they ſhould reach the top of the hill, ar | 
could be on equal ground with the enemy. The courage of the officers was ſo 
well ſeconded by the ' ſoldiers, that the royaliſts began, on all ſides; to gain 

ground. Major-general Chidley, who | commanded the parliament-army, (for 
Stamford kept at a diſtance) failed not in his duty ; and when he ſaw his men 
recoil, himſelf advanced with a good ſtand of pikes, and piercing into the thick- 
eſt of the enemy, was at laſt overpowered with numbers and taken priſoner. His 
army, upon this diſaſter, gave ground apace ; inſomuch that the four parties of 
the royaliſts, growing nearer and nearer as they aſcended, at laſt all met. together 
upon the plain at the top where they efnbraced with in _ . 
their victory with loud ſhouts and mutual congratulations . 


Arx this ſucceſs, the attention of both King and partiament wil ting to- 


| wards the weſt, as to a very important ſcene of action. The King ſent the Mar- 
queſs of Hertford and Prince Maurice, with a reinforcement of cavalry; who n 


* Rafa, vol vi p367, 375. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 269, 370. „„ 
JIoined 
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jelned tha casts em, auser Devore -and advancing into AY 


that of Somerſet, began to reduce it to obedience. On the other hand, the 
parliament having ſupplied Sir William Waller, in whom they much truſted, with 
à⁊ complete army, diſpatched him weſtwards, in order to check the progreſs of the 


royaliſts.... After ſome ſxirmiſhes the two armies met at Lanſdown, near Bath, Battle of 


and ſought a pitched battle. with great loſs on both ſides, but without any deci- Landſdown. | 


five-event . The gallant Granville, was there killed ; and Hopton, by the blow - ch of July. 


ing up of ſame powder, was dangerouſiy hurt. The toyaliſts next attempted to 
march eaſtwards und to join their forces to the King's at Oxford: But Waller 
hung on their rear, and infeſted their march till they reached the Devizes. Re- 


inforced by additional troops, which flocked .to him. from all, quarters z be ſo | 


much ſurpaſſed the royaliſts in number, that they durſt no longer continue their 
march or expoſe themſelves to the hazard of an action. It was reſolved that 
Hane en Tee 'Maurice-fhovld; procard wee ene dad having 
3 a reinforcement from the King ſhould haſten back to the relief of their 
lend cs Dioyiis. Waller was ſo confident of taking this body of infantry, 
now abandoned by their friends, that he wrote to the pachament,. that their 
work. was done, and that, by the next poſt, he would inform them of the num- 
ber and quality of the priſoners. But the King, even before Hertford's arri- 
val bearing of the great difficulties to which his weſtern. army was reduced, 
had prepared a conſiderable body of horſe, which he immediately diſpatched 
under the command of Lord Wilmot. : Waller drew up on Roundway-down, 
about two miles from the Devizes; and advancing with his horſe to fight Wil- 


valour by the royaliſts. After: a ſharp action he was totally routed, and 
flying with a few horſe, eſcaped to Briſtol. Wilmor ſeizing the enemies canno 
and having joined his friends, whom he came to relieve, attacked Waller's in. 
fantry with redoubled e, drove them off the field, and routed and diſperſed 
the whole army Tf. 

Tuts important As. n 0 quick after many other ſucceſſes, ſtruck 
great diſmay into the parliament, and gave an alarm to their principal army, 
commanded by Eſſex. Waller exclaimed loudly agaiaſt that general for allow- 
ing Wilmot to paſs him, and procced without any interruption to the ſuccour 
of the diſtreſſed infantry at the Devizes. But Eſſex, finding that his army fell 
continually to decay after the ſiege of Reading, was reſolved to remain upon the 
defenſive; and the weakneſs of the King, and the want of all military ſtores, 
had alſo reſtrained the activity of the royal army. No action had happened in 


that part of England, ecept one ſkirmiſh, which, of itſelf, was of no great 
 * Ruſhw, vol. vi. p. 284. ; Cans 203 Hh: th6R, 1 Ruſby, vol. vi. p. 285. Cla- 
rendon, vol. iii. p. 29. 55 r 
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- conlequence, ard wes-rendered memorable by the'death load of he's us 
Hanb den. ont eee Sy 
Coroner Urrey, 3 Sevifaian 480 ei li . parttametis army, having 


received ſome diſguſt,” came to Oxford, and offered his ſervice to the King. In 


order to prove the ſincerity of his converſion, he informed Prince Rupert of the 
looſe diſpoſition of the enemies quarters, and exhofted him to form” ſome at- 


tempt upon them. The Prince, who was intirely fitted for that kind of ſervice, 


falling ſuddenly upon the diſperſed bodies of Eſſex s army, routed two regiments 
of cavalry and one of infantry, and carried his ravages within tro miles of the 
general's quarters. | The alarm being given, every one mounted on horſeback, in 
order to purſue the Printe, to recover the priſoners, und to repair the diſgrace, 


Which the army had ſuſtained.” Among the reſt, Hambden, who had a regiment 


of infantty, that lay at a diſtance, joined the horſe” as à volunteer ; and over- 
taking the roynliſts on Chalgrave field, entered into the thickeſt of the battle. 
By the bravery and activity of Rupert, the King's troops were brought off, and 
a great booty, together with two hundred priſoners, was conveyed to Oxford. 
But what moſt pleaſed the royaliſts was the expeRation, that ſome diſaſter had hap- 
pened to Hambden, their capital and much dreaded. enemy. One of the pri- 
ſoners taken in the action, ſaid, that he was confident Mr. Hambden' was hurt : 


For he ſaw him, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, ride off the field, before the 


action was finiſhed ; his head hanging down, and his hands leaning upon his 


horſe's neck. Next day, the news arrived, that he was ſhot in the ſhoulder with 
a brace of bullets, and the bone broke. Some days after he died, in exquiſite 
pain, of his wound ; nor could his whole party, had their army met with a total 


overthrow, have been caſt into greater conſternation. ' The King himfelf ſo highly 


valued him, that, either from generoſity or policy, wa Rene to gs ene pom | 


his own ſurgeon to aſſiſt at his cure. F 

© Many were the virtues and talents of this wn nent la? zd * das 
during the war, had ſhone out with a Juſtre, equal to that of all the other ac- 
compliſhments, by which he had ever been fo much diſtinguiſhed. Affability in 


_ converſation z temper, art, and eloquence in debate; penetration and diſcern- 


ment in council; induſtry, vigilance, and enterprize in action; all theſe praiſes, 


are unanimouſly aſcribed to him by hiſtorians of the moſt oppoſite parties. His 


virtue too and integrity, in all the duties of private life, are allowed to have been 

beyond exception: We muſt only be cautious, notwithſtanding his generous zeal. 
for liberty, not haſtily to aſcribe to him the praiſes of a good citizen. Thro' all 
the horrors of civil war, he ſought the abolition of monarchy and ſubverſion of 
the n an end, which, had it Loon attainable by n e | 


r. ce wal ip 26g 8 
ought 
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ä . ne of ee But whe- 
chere in the purſuit of this violent enterprize, he was actuated by private ambi- 
tion, or by honeſt prejudices, derived from, former abuſes of royal authority, it be- 
8 n unte a even to an nnn friend, poſt: 


tively to determine . 


Bessx⸗ ee e diſmayed by A bet oi Waller; was 
farcher! informed, that the Queen, who had landed in Burlington bay, had ed 
at Oxford, and had brought from the north 2 reinforcement of three thouſand = 
foot and fifteen hundred horſe. Diſlodging from Thame and Ayleſbury, where he 
Had hitherto lain, he thought proper to retreat nearer London, and he ſhowed to his 
friends his broken and diſheartened. forces, which a few months: before, he had 
led. into the field in ſo. flouriſhing 4 condition. The King, freed from this 
enemy, ſent his army weſtward under Prince Rupert; and by their conjunction 
. Corniſh troops, a very formidable force, for numbers, as well as reputation 
and valour, was compoſed. That an enterprize, correſpondent to mens expecta- 
tions, might be undertaken, the Prince reſolved to lay ſiege to Briſtol, the ſecond 
town for riches. and greatneſs, in _ bee. c: dlachaniel Fiennes, fon to Lotd 


© © "The author "is ſenſible, des Bk ee may be thrown upon him, e 
clauſe in Mr. Hambden's character; as if he was willing to entertain a ſuſpicion of bad intentions, 
where the actions were praiſe-worthy:- But the author's meaning is directly contrary : He efteems the 
laſt actions of Mr. Hambden's life to have been very blameable ; tho”, as they were derived from good _, 
motives, anly poſba} th ay an extreme, there is room left to believe, that the intentions of chat patriot, as | 
well as of many of hit party, were extremely laudable. Had the preceding adminiſtration of the King, 
which we are apt to call arbitrary, proceeded from ambition, and an unjuſt defign of encroaching on 
the ancient liberties of the people, there would have been leſs reaſon for giving him any truſt, or leaving 
in his hands a conſiderable ſhare of that power, which” he had much abuſed. But if his conduct 
was derived, in a great meaſure, from neceſſity, and from a natural deſire of defending that prero- 
gative, Which was tranſmitted to him from his anceſtors, and which the parliament was viſibly en- 

croaching on ; there is no reaſon, why he may not be efleemed a very virtuous prince, and entirely wor- 
thy of truſt from hi! people. The attempt, therefore, of totally annihilating monarchical power was 
a very blameable extreme ; eſpecially, as it was attended with the danger, to ſay Ihe leaſt, of a civil 
war, which, beſides the numberleſs ills attending it, expoſed liberty to much greater perils, than it 
could have incurred under the now limited authority of the King. But as theſe points could not be 
ſuppoſed ſo clear during the time as they are, or may be, at preſent ; there are great reaſons of alle- 
viation for men, who were heated by the controverſy, and engaged in the action. And it is rewark- 
able, that even at preſent (ſuch is the force of party prejudice-) there are ſew people, who have cool - 
neſs enough to ſee theſe matters in a proper light, or are convinced that the parliament could pru- 
dently have flopped in their pretenſions. They fill plead the violations of liberty attempted by the 
King after granting the petition of right ; without conſidering the extreme harſh treatment, which he 
met with, after making that great conceſſion, and the impoſlibility of ſupporting the government by 
the revenue then . The wort of it is, that there was a great tang of enthuſiaſm 
- in the conduct of the parliamentary leaders, which, tho” it might render their conduct ſincere, will 
not much enhance their character with poſterity. And tho” Hambden was, perhaps, leſs inſected 
N than many of hls e he appears not to have been altogether free from it, 


. | Say, 
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Say, himſelf,” as well as his father, a great par ry r, was governor, 

and commanded a garriſon of two thoufand ee 40 rwo N | 
one of borſe, another of dragoons. The fortifications not being complear or re- 
gular, it was reſolved by Prince Rupert to ſtorm che city i and next morning, with = 
little other proviſions, ſuitable to ſuch a work, beſides the courage of the troops, 


che aſſault began. | The' Corniſh in three diviGons,” attacked the welt fide, with a 


Briſtol taken. 
ach of July. 


reſolution, which nothing bus death could controul: But tho? the middle diviſion 
had already mounted the wall, ſo great was the diſad vantage of the ground, and 
fo brave the defence ofthe gasriſon, tho i» the end the affailants were repulſed, 


with a conſiderable loſs both of officers and ſoldiers. Ou the Prince's fide, the 


aſſault was conducted with equal courage, and almoſt with equat loſs, but with 
better ſucceſs. | Ove party, led by (lord Grandiſon, was beat off, and the com- 
mander himſelf mortally” wounded: Another, conducted by Colonel Bellaſis, met 
with a like fate : But Waſhiogton with a'lefs party, finding a place im the eur 
tain, weaker than the reſt, broke in, and quickly made room for the horſe 
to follow, By this itruption however, nothing but the ſuburbs was yet gained: 
The entrance into the town was ſtill mere difficult + And by the loſs already 
ſuſtained, as well as by the proſpect of farther danger, every one was extremely 
diſcouraged ; when, to the great joy of the whole army, the city heat a parley. 
The garriſon were allowed to march out with their arms and baggage,. leaving 


their cannon, ammunition.and colours. For this inftance of cowardice, Fiennes 


was afterwards tried by eyes ROE, to WIR. * 
the ſentence was remitted by the general *. _ 


_ Gnzar complaints were made of viok des, N ee n con- 


trary to the capitulation. An apology was made, by the royaliſta, as if theſe 
vere a retaliation for ſome violences, committed on their friends at the ſurrender 


of Reading. And under pretence of like retaliations, but really from the extreme 


animoſity of the partie were ſuch e TOR ROE, 
courſe of the war 7. 


Tus loſs, ſuſtained by the royaliſts i in the aſhult of Briſtol, was conſiderable. 
Five hundred excellent ſoldiers periſhed. Among thoſe of condition were Gran- 
diſon, Slanning, Trevannion, and Moyle : Bellaſis, Aſhley, and Sir John Owen, 
were wounded : Yet was the ſucceſs, upon the whole, ſo conſiderable as mightily 
elated the courage of the one party, and depreſſed that of the other. The King, to 
ſhow. that he was not intoxicated with good fortune, nor aſpired to a total victory 
over the parliament, publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he renewed the proteſtation for- 
merly taken, with great ſolemnity, at the head of his army, and expreſſed his firm 
intention of making peace upon the're-eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution. Hav- 


* Ruſhw. vol. vi. p. 284. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 293, 294, be. — + Clarendon, vol. M. p. 297. 
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ing joined the camp at Briſtol, and ſent Prince Maurice with a detachment in- chap VI 


to 32„2FFͥͤk ü 8 the remaining forces, in an en- 
terpriae of importance. Some propoſed, and ſeemingly. with great reaſon, to 
march dire&ly to London: where every thing was in great confuſion, where the 
army of the parliament was baffled, weakened and diſmayed, and where it was 
hoped, either by an inſurrection, by victory, or by treaty, a ſpeedy end might be 
put to the civil diſorders : But this undertaking, by reaſon of the great number 
and force of the London militia, was thought by many to be attended with con- 
fiderable difficulties, Gloceſter, lying within twenty miles, preſented an eaſier, 
and yet a very important conqueſt. . It was the only remaining garriſon poſſeſſed 
by the parliament. in thoſe parts. Could that city be reduced, the King held the 
whole courſe of the Severn under his command; the rich and malecontent counties 
of the weſt, having loſt all protection from their friends, might be eaforced to pay 


bigh contributions, as an atonement for their diſaffection ; an open communication | 


could be preſerved between Wales and theſe new conqueſts z and half of the king- 

dom, being entirely freed from the enemy, and thus united into one firm body, 

might be employed in re-eſtabliſhing the King's authority throughout the remainder. 

Theſe were the reaſons for u was ever cltremed, 
to the royal party *.. 


Taz. — {ou —— a ſoldier of Real 0 
he engaged with the parliament, had offered his ſervice to the King ; and as he was ceſter. 


free from the fumes of enthuſiaſm, by which moſt of the officers on that fide 
were intoxicated, he would lend an ear, it was prefumed, to propoſals for ac- 
| commodation. But Maſſey was reſolute. to preſerve an intire fidelity to his 
maſters ; and tho no enthuſiaſt himſelf, he well knew how to employ to advantage 
that. enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, ſo prevalent in his city and garriſon. The ſummons to 


furrender allowed two hours for an anſwer : But before that time expired, there toth of Aug, 


appeared before the King two citizens, with lean, pale, ſharp, and diſmal viſages: 

Faces, ſo ſtrange and uncouth, according to Lord Clarendon ; figures, ſo habir- 

ed and accoutered ; as at once moved the moſt ſevere countenances to mirth, and 
the moſt cheerful hearts to ſadneſs: It ſeemed impoſſible, that ſuch ambaſſadors 
could bring Jeſs than a defiance, The men, without any circumſtance of duty 
or good manners, in a pert, fhrill, undiſmayed accent, ſaid, that they brought 
an anſwer from the godly city of Gloceſter : and extremely ready were they, ac- 
cording to the hiſtorian, to give inſolent and ſeditious replies to any qu«ſtions ; 
as if their buſineſs were chiefly, by provoking the Kiog, to make him violate his 
own ſafe conduct. The anſwer from the city was in theſe words. We the in- 
6 © habitants, magilirates, officers and ſolviers, within the garriſon of Gloceſler, 


0 Whidocke, p- tg. May, deck iti. p. 97. 
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c unto his Majeſty's.gracious meſlage, return this bumble anſwer :. Then do. 
& keep this city, according to our oaths and allegiance, to and for the uſe of his. 
«. Majeſty and his royal poſterity : And do accordingly, conceive ourſelves wholly 
bound to. obey the commands of his Majeſty ſignified by both houſes of par- 
&.liament :- And are reſolved by God's help to keep this city accordingly *.” 


After theſe preliminaries, the liege was reſolgtely e ene why: the inp and 


as reſolutely: ſuſtained by the citizens and garriſon. [3-6 2481 
Wurs intelligence of the ſiege of Gloceſter ee in London, che Ger. 


nation, among the inhabitants, was as great, as if the enemy were already at 


their gates. The rapid progreſs of the royaliſts threatened the parliament with im- 
mediate ſubjection: The factions and diſcontents, among themſelves, in the city, 
and throughout the neighbouring counties, prognoſticated ſome dangerous diviſion 

or inſurrection. Thoſe parliamentary leaders, it muſt be owned, who had intro- 
duced ſuch mighty innovations into the Engliſh conſtitution, and who had project- 


ed ſo much greater, had not engaged i in an enterprize, which exceeded their cou- 


rage and Capacity, Great vigour, from the beginning, as well as wiſdom, they : 
had 'diſplayed in all their councils ; and a furious headſtrong body, broke looſe - 
from the reſtraint of law, had hitherto been retained in ſubjection under their au- N 
thority, and firmly united by zeal and paſſion, as by the moſt legal and eftabliſh- - 


ed government. A ſmall committee, on whom the two houſes devolved their 


power, had directed all their councils, and had preſerved a ſecrecy in deliberation, 
and a promptitude in execution, beyond what the King. n notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantages poſſeſſed by a ſingle leader, had ever been able to attain. Senſible that 
no jealouſy was by their partizans entertained againſt them, they had on all oc- 
caſions, exerted an authority much more deſpotic, than the ro) aliſts, even during 
the preſſing exigencies of war, could with patience endure in their ſovereign. 

Whoever incurred their diſpleaſure, or was expoſed to their ſuſpicion, was com- 
mitted to priſon, and proſecuted under the notion of delinquency: After all the 
old jails were full, many new ones were erected; and even the ſhips were crowd- 
ed with the royaliſts, both gentry and clergy, who languiſhed below decks, and 
periſhed in thoſe unhealchy confinements : They impoſed taxes, the heavieſt, and 
of the moſt unuſual nature, by an ordinance of the two houſes : They voted: a 
commiſſion for ſequeſtraticn ; and they ſeized, where-ever they had power, the 
revenues of all the King's party T: and knowing that themſelves and all their 


_ miniſters, were, by reſiſting the prince, expoſed to the penalties of law, they : 


| landed gentry were his friends, he , profit from this meaſure. 


| reſolved, with a ſevere adminiſtration, to overcome theſe terrors, and retain = 5 


® R ſhw, vol. vi. p. 287. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 315. May, book iii. p. 96. 
© + The King afterwards copied from this example ; but as the far greateſt part of the — and 


* 


85 peop'e 
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bands in obedience, by penalties of à more imtnediate execution. In the be- Chap 


ginning of this ſummer, a combination, formed againſt them in London, had 


boos. 1 em to exert the eee of their me 


ors RS 


of the lower houſe; a man of conſiderable fortune, and not more diſtinguiſhed 
by his poetical genius, than by his parliamentary talents, and by the politeneſs 
and elegance of his manners. As full of keen ſatyr and invective in his elo- 
| quence, as of tenderneſs and panegyric in his poetry, he caught the attention of 
his hearers, and exerted the utmoſt boldneſs in blaming thoſe violent councils, 
by which the commons were governed. Finding all oppoſition within doors to 


de fruitleſs, he endeavoured to form a party without, which might oblige the 


parliiment to accept of reaſonable conditions, and reſtore peace to the nation. 
The charms of his eonverſation, joined to his character of courage and integrity, 


had procured him the intire confidence of Northumberland, Conway, and every 
eminent perſon of either ſex who reſided in London. They opened their breaſts 


to him without reſerve, and expreſſed their diſapprobation of the furious meaſures, 
purſued by the commons, and their wiſhes,” that ſome expedient could be found 
for ſtopping ſo impetuous a career. "Tomkins, Waller's brother-in-law; and 
_ Chaloner, the intimate friend of Tomkins, had entertained like ſentiments ;' and 
as the connexions of theſe two gentlemen lay chiefly in the city, they informed 
Waller that the ſame abhorrence of war prevailed there, among all men of rea- 
ſon and moderation. Upon reflection, it ſeemed not impracticable, that a com 
bination might be framed between the lords and citizens; and by mutual con- 
| cert, the illegal taxes be refuſed, which the parliament, without the royal aſſent, 
impoſed on the people. While this affair was in agltation, and liſts were forming 
of ſuch as they conceived to be well affected to their deſign ; a ſervant of Tom- 
kins, who had overheard their diſcourſe, immediately carried the intelligence to 
Pym. Waller, Tomkins, and | Chaloner were ſeized, and tried by a court- 
martial. They were all three condemned, and the two latter executed on gibbets, 
erected beſore their own doors. A covenant; as a teſt, was taken Þ by the lords 
and commons, and impoſed on their army, and on'all who lived within their 
quarters. Beſides reſo'ving to amend and reform their lives, the covenanters vow, 


that they never will lay down their arms, ſo long as the papiſts, now in open war 


againſt the parliament, ſhall, by force of arms, be protected againſt juſtice ; they 
expreſs their abhorrence of the late conſpiracy ; and they promile to aſſiſt to the ut- 
moſt the forces, raiſed by both houſes, againſt the forces levied by the King 4. 


WaLLEr, ſo ſoon as impriſoned, ſenſible of the great danger, into which he | 


was fallen, was ſo ſcized with the dread of death, that all his former ſpirit de- 


e Ruſhw., vol. vi. p. 326. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 249, 250, &t- 1 6th of Juge, 
3 Ruſhw. vol. vi. p 325. Clarendon, vol. iti. p. 255. 
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ſerted him; and be confeſſed whatever he knew, without ſparing his moſt inti-, 

mate friends, without regard to the confidence repoſed in him, without diſtin | 
gviſhing between the negligence of familiar converſation and the ſchemes of a 
regular conſpiracy. - With the moſt profound diſſimulation, he counterfeited ſuch 


remorſe of conſcience, that his execution was put off, out of mere chriſtian-com- 


5 paſſion, till he might recover the uſe of his underſtanding. He invited viſits from 


the ruling clergy of all ſets; and while he expreſſed his own penitence, he re- 
ceived their devout exhortations with humility and reverence, as conveying clearer 
conviction and information, than in his life he had ever before attained. Pre- 
ſents too, of which, as well as of flattery, theſe holy men were not inſenſible, 
were diſtributed among them ; as a ſmall retribution for their prayers and ghoſtly 
counſel, And by all theſe artifices, more than from any regard to the beauty of 
his genius, of which, during that time of furious cant and faction, ſmall account 
would be made, he prevailed ſo far as to have his life ſpared, and a fine of ten 
thouſand pounds accepted in lieu of it o. 


Tux ſeverity, exerciſed againſt the 8 or rather project of Waller, 
increaſed the authority of the parliament, and ſeemed to enſure them againſt 


like attempts for the forure. But, by the progreſs of the King's arms, the de- 


feat of Sir William Waller, the taking of Briſtol, the ſiege of Gloceſter, a cry 
for peace was renewed, and with more violence than ever, Crowds of women, 
with a petition for that purpoſe, flocked about the houſe, and were ſo clamorous 
and importunate, that orders were given for diſperſing them; and ſome of the 
females were killed in the fray T. Bedford, Holland, and Conway, had deſerted 
the parliament, and had gone to Oxford; Clare and Lovelace had followed them 3. 
Northumberland had retired to his country ſeat : Eſſex himſelf ſhowed extreme 


diſſatisfaction, and exhorted the parliament to make peace $. The upper houſe 
ent down terms of accommodation more moderate than had hitherto been in- 


ſiſted on. It even paſſed by a majority among the commons, that theſe propo- 
ſals ſhould be tranſmitted to the King. The zealots took the alarm. A petition 
againſt peace was framed in the city and preſented by Pennington, the factious 
mayor. Multitudes attended him, and renewed all the former menaces againſt 
the moderate party ||. The pulpits thundered, and rumours were ſpread of twen- 
ty thouſand Iriſh, who had landed, and were to cut the throats of every pro- 
teſtant J. The majority was again turned to the other ſide z and all thoughts of 
pacification being laid aſide, every preparation was made for reſiſtance, and for 
the immediate relief cf Gloceſter, on which, the parliament were ſenſible, all 
their hopes of ſucceſs in the war did ſo much depend. t 


„ Whitlocke, p. 66. Reb, Wel. vi p. 330. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 253, 254, ke 
+ Ruſty. vol. vi. p. 357. t Whitlocke, p. 6. 86 Ruſty. vol. vi. p. 290. 
an . 156. © Clatendon, vol. iii. p. 320. Ruſhw. vol. vi. p. 588. 
| | 5 | Ma$szy, 
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1 1 to make a vigorous deſence, and, having kk his com- _ * 


mand a city and garriſon, ambitious of the crown of martyrdom, had hitherto 
maintained the ſiege with courage and capacity, and had much retarded all the 
advances of the King's army. By continual. fallies, he infeſted them in their 
trenches, and gained ſudden advantages over. them; by. diſputing every inch of 

ound, he repreſſed the vigour and alacrity of their courage, elated by ſormer 
ſcceltes His garriſon, however, was reduced to the laſt extremity ; and he fail- 


ed not, from time to time, to inform the parliament, that, unleſs ſpeedily reliev- 


ed, he ſhould be neceſſitated, from the extreme want (of proviicas and ammu- 
nition, to open his gates to the enemy. 


+ Tae parliament, in order to repair their 3 condition, 8 put 3 
in a poſture of defence, now exerted to the utmoſt their power and authority, 
They voted that an army ſhould be levied under Sir William Waller, whom, 
notwithſtanding his misfortunes, they loaded with extraordinary careſſes. Hav- 
ing aſſociated in their cauſe, the counties of Hertford, Eſſex, Cambridge, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Lincoln, Huntington, they gave the Earl of Mancheſter a com- 


miſſion. to be general of the affociation, and appointed an army to be levied 


under his command. But above all, they were intent that Eſſex's army, on 


which their whole. fortune depended, ſhould be put in a condition of marching | 


againſt the King. They afreſh excited their preachers to furious declamations 


againſt the 3 cauſe: They even employed the expedient of preſſing, tho? abo- 


liſhed by a late law, for which they had ſtrenuouſly contended “. And they en- 
gaged the city to ſend four.regiments of its militia to the relief of Gloceſter. All 


ſhops, in the mean while, they ordered to be ſhut ; andevery man expected, with 


the utmoſt anxiety, the event of that important enterprize +. 


_ Es$sxx, carrying with him a well appointed army of 14000 men, cook the road 
of Bedford and Leiceſter ; and, tho' inferior in cavalry, yet, by the mere force 


of conduct and diſcipline, he paſſed over thoſe 'open champaigne countries, and 


defended himſelf from the enemies“ horſe, who had advanced to meet him, and 


| who, infeſted him during his whole march, As he approached to Gloceſter, the 
King was obliged to raiſe the Gege, and open the way for Eſſex to enter into 


that city. The neceſſities of the garriſon were extreme. One barrel of powder | 


was their whole ſtock of ammunition remaining; and their other proviſions were 
in the ſame proportion. Efſex had brought with him military ſtores; and the 


p th of Sept. 


neighbouring country abundantly ſupplied him with victuals of every kind. The 


zahabitants had carefully concealed all proviſions from the King's army, and pre- 
tending to be quite exhauſted, had reſerved their ſtores for that cauſe * they 


ſo much favoured + 


. Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 291. OS Id ibi. 1 Clarendon, vol. in. p. 344. f 
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CTY Tur chief difficulty till remained. Eſſer dreaded a battle with the King's 


© 20th Sept. 
Battle of 
Newbury. 


army, or account of their great ſuperiority of horſe ; ang he reſolved to return, 
if poſſible, without running that hazard. He lay five days at Teukeſbury, which 
was his firſt ſtage after leaving Gloceſter ; and he feigned, by ſome preparations, 
to point towards Worceſter. By a forced march, during the night, he reached 
Cirenceſter, and obtained the double advantage, of paſſing unmoleſted an open 
country, and of ſurprizing a convoy of proviſions, which lay in that town“. 

Without delay, he proceeded towards London ; but when he reached Newbury, 
he was ſurprized to find that the King, by haſty -marches, had Ko DEE 
him, and was already poſſeſſed of that place. 

An action was now unavoidable ; and Effex prepared for ie with preſence o 
mind, and not wichout military conduct. On both fides the battle was fought 
with deſperate valour and a ſteady bravery. Eſſex's horſe were ſeveral times 
broke by the King's, but bis infantry maintained themſelves in firm array; and 
beſides giving a continued fire, they prefented an invincible rampart of pikes 
againſt the furious impulſe of Prince Rupert, and thoſe gallant troops of genery, 
of which the royal cavalry was chiefly compoſed. The London militia eſpecially, 
tho* utterly unacquainted with action, tho' drawn but a few days before from 
their ordinary occupations, yet having exactly learned all military exerciſes, and 
being animated with unconquerable zeal for the cauſe, in which they were enga- 
ged, equalled, on this occaſion, what could be expected from the moſt veteran 
forces. While the armies were engaged with the utmoſt ardour, night put an end 


to the action, and left the event undecided. \ Next morning, Eſſex proceeded on 


his march; and tho' his rear was once put land ſome diſorder by an incurſion of 


the King's horſe, he reached London in ſafety, and received deſerved applauſe 


for his conduct and ſucceſs in the whole enterprize. The King followed him on 
his march, and having taken poſſeſſion of Reading, after the Earl left it, he there 
eſtabliſhed a garriſon ; and ſtraĩtened, by that means, London ang Ons. 


of the enemy . 


In the battle of Newbury, on the part of ks King, beſides the Earls of dun 
derland and Carnarvoh, two Noblemen of promiſing hopes ; was unfortunately 
Nain, to the great regret of every lover of ingenuity and virtue throughout the 
kingdom, Lucius Cary, Lord Viſcount Falkland, ſecretary of flate. Before 
afſembling the preſent parliament, this man, devoted to the purſuits of learn- 


ing, and to the ſociety of all the polite and elegant, had enjoyed himſelf in every 


pleaſure, which a fine genius, a genefous diſpoſition, and an opulent fortune 


could afford. Ca led into public life, he ſtood foremoſt in all attacks on the 


exorbitant prerogative of the crown; and diſplayed that maſculine cloquence, 


„ Ruſhw. vol. vi. p. 292. + Ruſby. vol. vi. p. 293- Clarendon, vol. ili. p. 347. : 


and undaunted love of liberty, which from his n wich the on. 
1 ſublime ſpirits of antiquity, he had greedily imbibed. When civil convulſions 
proceeded to extremity, and it became requiſite for him to chooſe his ſide ; he 
5 tempered the ardour of his zeal, and embraced the defence of thoſe Jimited 
powers, which remained to monarchy, and which he deemed neceſſary for the 
ſupport of the Engliſh conſtitution. Still anxious, however, for his country, 
he ſcems to have dreaded the too proſperous ſucceſs of his own party as much 
as of the enemy z and. among his intimate friends, often after a deep ſilence, 
and frequent ſighs, he would, with a ſad accent, re-iterate the word, Peace. 
In excuſe. for the too free expoſing of his perſon, which feemed unſuitable in « 
ſecretary of ſtate, he alleged, that it became him to be more active than other 
men in all hazardous enterprizes, Jeſt his impatience for peace might bear the 
imputation of cowardice or pufillanimity. From the commencement of the war 
his natural chearfulneſs and vivacity became clouded ; and even his uſual attention 
to dreſs, required by his birth and ſtation, gave way to a negligence, which 
was eaſily obſervable. On the morning of the battle, in which he fell, he had 
ſhown ſorne care for the adorning his perſon z and gave for a reaſon, that the 
enemy ſhould not find his body in any flovenly, indecent fituation. I am 
* weary,” ſubjoined he, of the times, and foreſee much miſery to my country: 
« but believe, that I ſhall be out of it ere night . This excellent perſon was 
| but thirty-four years of age, when a period was put to his life, - 

Taz loſs ſuſtained on both ſides, in the battle of Newbury, and the advanced 
ſcaſon, obliged the armies to retire into winter quarters. =. 

lx the north, during this ſummer, che great intereſt and e of the Aion ia th 
Earl, now created Marqueſs of Newcaſtle, had raiſed a very confiderable force north. 
for the King; and great hopes of ſucceſs were entertained ſrom that quarter, 
There appeared, however, in oppoſition to him, two men, on whom the event 
of the war finally depended, and who began,. about this time, to be remarked 
for their valour and military conduct, Theſe were Sir Thomas Fairfax, fon ro 
the lord of that name, and Oliver Cromwell. The former gained a conſiderable 
advantage at Wakefield + over a detachment of royaliſts, and took General Goring 
priſoner : The latter obtained a victory at Gainſborow þ over a party commanded 
by the gallant Cavendiſh, who periſhed in the action. But both theſe defears of 
the royaliſts were more than ſufficiently compenſated by the total rout of Lord 

Fairfax at Atherton moor 5, and the diſperſion of his whole army. After this 
victory, Newcaſtle, with an army of 15000 men, ſat down before Hull. Ho- 


tham was no longer governor of this place. That gentleman and his ſon, 


_ * Whitlocke, p. 70. Clarendon, vol. iii. MING Gs. | + 21ſt of May. 
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partly 48 a jealouſy of Lord Fairfax, partly repenting of their engagements 
againſt; the King, had entered into a correſpondence with Newcaſtle, and had 
expreſſed an intention of delivering Hull into his hands. But their conſpiracy) 
being diſcovered, they were arreſted and ſent priſoners to London; where, with- 
out any regard to their former Siege oy! ſells bork Les — n I 
ſeverity of the parliament #. . ein A $00 19 146 
NzwcasTLE- having carried on ha attack of Hal for lie Abe was 8 | 
off by a ſally of the garriſon , and ſuffered ſo much, that he thought proper to 


: raiſe the ſiege. About the fame time, Mancheſter, who advanced from the eaſtern | 


aſſociated counties, having joined Cromwell and young Fairfax, obtained 4 con. 
ſiderable victory over the royaliſts at Horn - Caſtle; where the two officers laſt 
mentioned gained great renown for their conduct and gallantry, And tho“ 
fortune had thus balanced her favours, the King's party till remained much ſu- 
perior in thoſe parts of England; and had it not been for the garriſon of Hull, 
which kept Yorkſhire in awe, a conjunction of the northern forces, with the 
army in the ſouth, might have been made, and had probably enabled the King, 
inſtead of entering on the unfortunate, perhaps imprudent, . of Gloceſter, 
to march directly to London, and put an end to the war 1. 5 
Wil the military enterprizes were carried on with vigour in als and 
the event became every day more doubtful, both parties caſt their eyes towards 
the neighbouring kingdoms, and ſought aſſiſtance for the finiſhing that enter 
prize, in which their own forces experienced fuch furious oppoſition, "The 


parliament had recourſe to Scotland the King, to Ireland. 


Wren the Scots covenanters obtained that end for which they fo ettnctly con- 
tended, the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterian diſcipline in their own country, they 
were not ſatisfied, but indulged ſtill an ardent paſſion of propagating, by all 
methods, that mode of religion in the neighbouring kingdoms. Having flattered 


themſelves, in the fervor of their zeal, that, by fupernatural aſſiſtances, they 


would be enabled to carry their triumphant covenant to the gates of Rome itſelf, 


it behoved them firſt to render it prevalent in England, which already ſhowed 
ſo great a diſpoſition to receive it. Even in the articles of pacification, they 
expreſſed a deſire of uniformity in worſhip with England;; and the King em- 
ploying general expreſſions, had approved of this inclination, as pious and lauda- 
ble. No ſooner was there any appearance of a rupture, than the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, in order to allure that nation into a cloſe confederacy, openly declared 


their wiſhes of eccleſiaſtical reformation, and of imitating the example of their 


northern brechren $. When war was actually commenced, the ſame artifices were 


* Ruſhw. A 275. + v2th of October. 1 Warwick, p. 261. Walker, 5 . 
$ Ruſw. vol. vi. P. 390. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 6. LIE | 
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uſed z and the Scots beheld, with the utmoſt impatience, a ſcene of action 
of which they could not deem themſelves indifferent ſpectators. Should the King, 
they ſaid, be able, by force of arms, to prevail over the parliament of England, 
and re- eſtabliſn his authority in that powerful kingdom, he will undoubtedly 
rettact all thoſe conceſſions, which, wich ſo many circumſtances of violence and 


_ - indignity, the Scots have extorted from him. Beſides a ſenſe of his own in- 


tereſt and a regard to royal power, which has been entirely annihilated in this 
country; his. very paſſion for prelacy and for religious ceremonies muſt lead him 


to invade a church, which he has ever been taught to regard as antichriſtian and 


unlawful. Let us but conſider who the perſons are that compoſe the factions 
now ſo furiquſly engaged i in arms. Does not the parliament conſiſt of thoſe very 
men, Who have ever oppoſed all war wich Scotland, who have puniſbed the au- 
thors of our oppreſſions, who have obtained us the redreſs of every grievance, 
and who, with many bonourable expreſſions, have conferred on us an ample re- 
Ward for our brotherly aſſiſtance ? And is not the court full of papiſts, prelates, 
malignants.; all of them zealous enemies to our religious model, and reſolute 
to ſacrifice their lives for their idolatrous eſtabnmments? Not to mention our 
own neceſſary ſecurity ; can we better expreſs our gratitude to heaven for that 
pure light, with which we are, above all nations, ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed, 
than by conveying the ſame divine knowledge to our unhappy neighbours, who 
are wading thro' a ſea of blood in order to attain it? Theſe were in Scotland 
the topics of every converſation : With theſe doctrines the pulpits echoed : And 
the famous. curſe of Meroz, that curſe fo ſolemnly denounced and re-iterated, 
againſt. neutrality and moderation, reſounded from all quarters“. 


Tux parliament of England had ever invited the Scots, from the commence- 


ment of the civil diſſentions, to interpoſe their mediation, which, they knew, 


would be ſo little favourable to the King: And the King, for that very reaſon, 
had ever endeavoured, with the leaſt offenſive expreſſions, to decline it T. Early 
this ſpring, the Earl of Loudon, Lord chancellor, with other commiſſioners, and 
attended by Henderſon, a popular and intriguing preacher, was ſent to the King 
at Oxford, and renewed the offer of mediation : but with the ſame ſucceſs as before. 
The commiſſioners. were allo empowered to preſs the King on the artic'e of re- 
ligion, and to recommend to him the Scots model of eccleſiaſtical worſhip and 
diſcipline. This was touching Charles in a very tender point: His honour, his 


conſcience, as well as his intereſt, he believed to be intimately concerned in ſup- 
porting prelacy and the liturgy, He begged the commiſſioners, therefore, to te- 


© Curſe ye Mero, faid the angel of the Lord; curſe ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof: becauſs 
6! EC ANA A AA AAACN Judges, chap: 
V, ver. 23, 
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"Chop, vn. main ſatisfied with the conceſſions which he had made to Scotland; and VETS 
1643 modeled their own church according to their own principles, to leave their neigh- 


bourt in the like liberty, ere Wine Hr la ne oats 
not be ſuppoſed competent judges. 

Tax divincs of Oxford, ſecure, as they i imagined, eh by mu 
their authorities from church hiſtory, their citations from the fathers, and their 
ſpiritual arguments, defired a conference with Henderſon, and undertook, by dint 
of reaſoning, ta convert that great apoſtle of the north: But Henderſon, who 
had ever regarded as impious the leaft doubt with regard to his own principles, 
and who knew of a much better way to reduce opponents than the employing any 
theological topics, abſolutely refuſed all diſpuration or controverſy. The Engliſh 
divines went away, full of admiration at the blind affurance and bigotted prejudi- 


ces of the man : He, on his part, was moved with equal wonder at their obſtinate | 
attachment to ſuch groſs errors and delufions. 


By the conceſſions which the King had granted to Scotland, it became NY 
ry for him to ſumman a parliament once in three years; and in June of the ſub- 
ſequent year, was fixed the period for the meeting of that aſſembly. Before that 
time elapſed, Charles flattered himſelf, that he ſhould be able, by ſome deciſive 
advantage, to reduce the Engliſh parliament to a reaſonable ſubmiſſion, and 
might then expe& with ſecurity the meeting of a Scots parliament, Tho' 
earneſtly ſolicited by Loudon to ſummon preſently that great council of the nation, 
he abſolutely refuſed to give authority to men, who had already excited ſuch 
dangerous commotions, and who ſhowed ſtill the ſame diſpoſition to reſiſt and in- 
vade his authority. The commiſſioners, therefore, not being able to prevail in any 
of their demands, deſired the King's paſſport for London, where they propoſed 
to confer with the Engliſh Parliament. And being likewife denied this RET, 
2 returned with extreme diſſatisfaction to Edinburgh. 

Tas office of conſervators of the peace was newly erected in Scotland, in or- 
ha to maintain the confederacy between the two kingdoms ; and theſe, infti- 
gated by the clergy, were reſolved, ſince they could not obtain the King's con- 
ſent, to ſummon, in his name, but by their own authority, a convention of 


eſtates ; and to bereave their ſovereign of this article, the only one which re- 


mained, of his prerogative. Under colour of providing for national peace, en- 
dangered by the neighbourhood of Engliſh armies, was a convention called}; an 
aſſembly, which, tho? it meets with leſs ſolemnity, has the ſame authority as a 
parkament, in raifing money and levying forces. Hamilton, and his brother 
the Earl of Laneric, who had been ſent into Scotland, in order to oppoſe theſe 
meaſures, wanted either authority or ſincerity ; and paſſively yielded to the tor- 


® Ruſh, vol, vi. p. 452. + Ibid. p. 406. 1 22 of June. 
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rent. The general aſſembly of the church met at the ſame time, with the con- PO. 


vention, and exerciſing an authority almoſt abſolute over the whole civil power, 
made every political conſideration yield to their theological zeal and prejudices. 
Tus Engliſh parliament were, at that time, fallen into great diſtreſs, by 
cheek of the King's arms; and they gladly ſent to Edinburgh commiſ- 
ſioners, with ample powers, to treat of a nearer union and confederacy with 
the Scots nation. The perſons employed were the Earl of Rutland, Sir Wil- 
liam Armyne, Sir Henry Vane the younger, Thomas Hatcher and Henry Darley, 
attended with Marſhal and Nye, two clergymen of ſignal authority . In this 
| negotiation, the man chiefly truſted to was Vane, who, in eloquence, addreſs, ca- 
pacity, as well as in art and diſſimulation, was not ſurpaſſed by any one, even 
during that age, ſo famous for active talents. By his perſuaſion was framed at 


Edinburgh that soL M LEAGUE AND COVENANT 3 Which effaced all the former Solero 
proteſtations and vows, taken in both kingdoms; and long maintained its credit league and 


and authority. By this covenant, the ſubſcribers, beſides engaging mutually to 
defend each other againſt all opponents, bound themſelves to endeavour, without 
reſpect of perfons, the extirpation of popery and prelacy, ſuperſtition, hereſy, 
ſchiſm, and profaneneſs ; to maintain the rights and privileges of parliaments, to- 
- gether with the King's authority; and to diſcover wel ger nnn 
diaries and malignant 7. | 

Tux ſubſcribers to the covenant 3 alſo to N the reformed refigion” 
eſtabliſhed in the church of Scotland; but by the artifice of Vane no declara-- 
tion more explicite was made with regard to England and Ireland, than that theſe 
kingdoms ſhould be reformed, according to the word of God and the example 
of the pureſt churches. The Scots zealots, when. prelacy was abjured, deemed! 
this expreſſion quite free from ambiguity, and regarded their own model as the 
only one which correſponded, in any degree, to ſuch a deſcription: But that 
able politician had other. views , and while he employed his great talents in 
over-reaching the preſbyterians, and ſecretly laughed at their ſimplicity, he had 
blindly devoted himſelf ro the maintenance of ſyſtems, ſtill more abſurd and. 
more dangerous. - 

In the Engliſh parliament hive 1 ſome members, ae tho' they had 
been induces, either by private ambition or by zeal for civil liberty, to concur 
Vith the majority, ſtill retained an attachment to the hierarchy and to the antient 

modes of worſhip. But in the preſent danger, which threatned their cauſe, all 

ſcruples were laid aſide; and the covenant, by whoſe means alone they could 
expect to obtain ſo conſiderable a re-inforcement, as the acceſſion of the whole 


Scots nation, was received without oppoſition. The parliament, therefore, hav- Sept. 17. 


* Whitlocke, p. 73. Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 465. chendes, vol. iii. 5. ze + Ruſbw, 
vol. vi. P. 478. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 373. 
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ing firſt! ſudſeribed it e eee, ondered i 0 be received by all who lived under. 
their authority. n $3695 e 
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inſtruments of extending their mode of religion, and diſſipating that profound 


darkneſs in which their neighbouring nations were involved. The general aſſem- 
bly applauded this glorious: imitation of the piety diſplayed by their anceſtors, 
who, they ſaid, by three different applications, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
eee nete N- cin by perſuaſion, to lay aſide the uſe of the 
ſurplice, tippet, and corner cap *. - The convention too, in the height of their 


_ zeal, ordered every one to ſwear to this covenant, under the penalty of conſiſca- 
tion, beſide what farther puniſhment , it ſhould pleaſe the enſuing parliament to 


inflict on the refuſers, as enemies to God, to the King, and to the kingdom. And 
being determined that the ſword ſhould carry conviction to all refractory minds, 
they prepared themſelves, with great vigilance and activity, for their military en - 
terprizes, - By means of a hundred thouſand pounds, which they received from 
England ; by the hopes of good pay and warm quarters; not to mention mens 
favourable diſpoſition towards the cauſe; they ſoon compleated their levies. And 


having added to their other levies, the troops which they had recalled from-Ire- 
land, they were ready, about the end of the year, to enter England, under the 


command of their old general, the ma * 1 way army a TOY" ; 
thouſand men 1. 

Tux King, dein this wid which was Piles ri upon him, ieee 
to ſecure himſelf by every expedient ; and he caſt his eye towards Ireland, in 
hopes, that that kingdom, from which his cauſe had alacndy received ſo much 
prejudice, * at e ue? ane towards . RE and le. 
curity. | 1 | 
| ArTeR the commencement of the Iriſh jnfurreion, the Engliſh ellen N 
tho! they undertook the ſuppreſſion of it, had ever been too much engaged, either 


in military projects or expeditions at home, to take any effectual ſtep towards 


the finiſhing that enterprize, They had entered indeed into 'a contract with the 
Scots, for ſending over an army of ten thouſand men into Ireland; and in order 
to engage that nation into ſuch an undertaking, beſide the promiſe of pay, they 
agreed to put Caric Fergus into their hands, and to inveſt their general with an 
authority quite independent of the Engliſh government. Theſe troops, ſo long 
as they were allowed to remain, were uſeful, by diverting the force of the Iriſh - 


rebels, and protecting, in the north, the ſoall remnants of the Britiſh planters. 
But except this contract with the Scots nation, all the other meaſures of the 


parliament were hitherto either abſolutely infignificant, or tended rather to the . 


„ Rufhw. vol. vi. p. 3688. + Clarendon, vol. ii 5. 383, 
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prejudice of the proteſtant cauſe in Ireland. By continuing their violent perſe- 
cution, and ſtill more violent menaces àgainſt prieſts and papiſts, they rendered 

the Iriſh catholics obſtinate in their rebellion, and cut off all hopes of indulgence 
and toleration. By diſpoſing before · hand of all the Iriſh forfeitures to ſubſcribers 
or adventurers; they rendered all men of property deſperate, and ſeemed to threa- 
ten a total extirpation of the natives. And while they thus infuſed ſpirit and ani- 
moſity into the enemy, no meaſure” was purſued, which could tend to ſupport'or 
| encourage.the proteſtants, now reduced to the laſt extremity. N 


So great is the aſcendant, which, from a long courſe of ſucceſſes, the Engliſh 
has acquired over the Iriſh nation, that tho“ the latter, when they receive mili - 
tary diſcipline among foreigners, are not ſurpaſſed by any troops, they have 
never in their own country, been able to make any vigorous effort for the de- 
fence or recovery of their liberties. In many rencounters, the Engliſh, under 
Lord More, Sir William St. Leger, Sir Frederic Hamilton, and others, had, tho“ 
under great diſadvantages of ſituation and numbers, put the Iriſh to rout, and re- 
turned in triumph to Dublin. The rebels raiſed the ſiege of Tredah, after an ob- 
ſtinate defence made by the garriſon ®. Ormond had obtained two complete victo- 
ries, at Kilruſh and Roſs; and had brought relief to all the forts, which were 

| beſieged or blockaded in different parts of the kingdom 7. But notwithſtanding 

all theſe ſucceſſes, even the moſt common neceſſaries of life were wanting to the 
| viRtorious armies. The Iriſh in their wild rage againſt the Britiſh planters, had 
laid waſte the whole kingdom, and were themſelves totally unfit, from their bar- 
barous floth and ignorance, to raiſe any convenience of human life. During the 
courſe of ſix months, no ſupplies had come from England 3 except the fourth part 
of one ſmall veſſel's lading. Dublin, to ſave itſelf from ſtarving, had been 
obliged to ſend the greateſt part of its inhabitants to England. The army had 
little ammunition, ſcarce exceeding 40 barrels of powder ; not even ſhoes or 
cloaths z and for want of food, the cavalry had been obliged to eat their own 
horſes. | And tho? the diſtreſſes of the Iriſh were not much inferior f ; beſides that 
they were more hardened againſt ſuch extremities, it was but'a melancholy pro- 
ſpe, that the two nations, while they continued their furious animoſities, ſhould 
make deſolate that fertile . which m_ _ to the ſubſiſtence and hap- 
pineſs of both. | 
Tu juſtices and council of Ireland had been engaged, chiefly by the intereſt 
und authority of Ormond, to fall into an entire dependance on the King. Par- 
ſons, Temple, Loftus, and Meredith, who ſeemed to incline towards the oppo- 
ſite party, had been removed; and. Charles had ſuppl'ed their place by others 
better affected to his ſervice. A committee of the Engliſh houſe of commons, 


* Ruſhw, vol. vi. p. 506. + Ibid. p. 512. 4 ibid. p 555- 
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which nnn Iceland, in order to conduct the affairs of that king». 
dom, had been excluded the council, in obedience to orders tranſmitted from the 
King“. And theſe were reaſons ſufficient, beſides the great difficulties under 
which they themſelyes laboured, why the parliament were unwilling to ſend ſup» 
plies to an army, which, tho engaged in 2 cauſe they ain was * 
tirely governed by their declared enemies. 
Tux King, as he had neither money, arms, - ammunition, ts to 
ſpare from his own urgent wants, reſolved ta embrace an expedient, which might, 
at once, relieve the neceſſities of the Iriſh proteſtants, and contribute to the 
8 his affairs in England. A ceſſation with the rebels, he thought, 
Would enable his ſubjefts in Ireland to provide for their own ſupport, and 
procure. him the aſſiſtance of the army againſt the | Engliſh. parliament. But 
as a treaty with a people, ſo odiovs for their religion and their barbarities, might 
be repreſented in very invidious colours, and renew all thoſe calumnies with . 
Which he had been loaded; it was neceſſary to proceed with great caution in 
conducting that meaſure. A remonſtrance from the army was made to the Iriſh 
council repreſenting their intolerable neceſſities, and craving permiſſion to leave 
the kingdom : And if that was refuſed, We muſt have recourſe, they ſaid, 10 that 
firſt and primary law, with which God has endowed all men; ve mean the law of na- 
ure, which teaches every creature to preſerve i(ſelf T. Memoxials both to the King 
and parliament were tranſmitted by the juſtices and council, in which their wants 
and dangers are ſtrongly ſet forth | ; and tho' the general expreſſions in theſe me- 
morials might perhaps be ſuſpected of exaggeration, yet from the particular facts 
mentioned, from the confeſſion of the Engliſh parliament $, and from the very 
nature of things, it is apparent, that the Iriſh proteſtants were reduced to great 
_ extremities || z and it became prudent in the King, if not abſolutely neceſſary, to, 
embrace ſome expedient, which might ſecure , for a time, from Wan and 
miſery with which they were threatened. 

AcecorDInGLy, the King gave orders 0 Ormond g * he juſtices 4 So. con 
Aude, for a year, a ceſſation with the council af Kilkenny, by whom the Iriſh were 
governed, and to leave both ſides in poſſeſſion of their prefent advantages. The 

parliament, whoſe buſineſs it was to find fault with every meaſure adopted by the 
oppoſite party, and who would not loſe ſo fair an opportunity of reproaching the 
King with bis favour to the Iriſh papiſts, exclaimed loudly agaiaſt this ceſſation. 


""M Ruſhw.. vol. vi. P. 530. Clarendon, vol. ili P · 167. + Ruſbw. vol. ui. P. $37» 
t Ibid. p. 538. F Ibid. p. 540. 
1 See farther Cartes Ormond, vol. iii. No. 1 13, 127, 128, 7 
759 All theſe papers put it paſt doubt, that che neceflities of the 
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extreme, See farther, Ruſhw. vol. vi. p. 537. and Dugdale, p. 9 
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„ they infiſted- upon che divine vengeance, which England Chap. VL 
might juſtly dread for antichriſtian ĩdolatry, on pretence of civil con- 
tracts and political agreements *.' Religion tho* every day employed as the engine 
of their own-ambirioos purpoſes, was pie rhe Peper eee — 
geek n 0s ſafery of knee 
Arx the ceflatidny there was lietlo-nedeMMcy;" —_ a of bt 
ing the army in Ireland. The King ordered Otmond, who was entirely devoted 
to tim, to fend over conſiderable bodits of it to England. Moſt of them continu- 
ed in his ſervice: But a ſmall part of them, having imdibed in Ireland a high ani- 
maoſity againſt che catholics, and hearing the ee ee e „ ee 
with popery, ſoon after deſerted to the parliament. 
' Sou Iriſh/ catholits came oer with theſe troops, aifblited the King's army 
| where! they eontinued the ſame eruelties and diſorders,” to which they hyd' beet 
accuſtorned T. The parliament voted, that no c quarter, iti any action, Modid ever 
de granted them: t Bur PAIGFRUSEE by vfirg 9 this 
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: Tune had hitherto, . obtained many hr 6. 
over the parliament, and had raiſed himſelf from that low con- 
dition, eee eee to be neariy upon an equal footing with 
his adverſaries. Yorkſhire, and all the northern counties, were ſubjected by the 
Marqueſs of Newcaſtle z and excepting Hull, the parliament was maſter of no 
garriſon in theſe. quarters. In the weſt,, Plymouth. alone, having been in vain 
beſieged by Prince Maurice, reliſted the King's authority. And had it not been 
. for the diſappointment in the enterprize 'of Gloceſter, the royal garriſons had 
reached without interruption from one end of the kingdom to 'the other ; and 
had oceupied'a 2 of ground; than thoſe of the partiament. M. 
of the roynliſts flattered thernſelves, that · the ſame vigorous ſpirir, which 


* Rib. vol. vi. p. 557 · 1 Whitocke, p. 78, 103% 1 Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 686, 783. 
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Chap. VIII. elevated them to the preſent height of power, would ftill favour their progreſs 
1644 and obtain them a final victory over their antagoniſts: But thoſe who judged 
more ſoundly, obſerved, that beſides the acceſſion of the whole Scots nation 
to the fide of the parliament, the very principle on which the royal ſucceſſes 
had been founded, was every day acquired, more and more, by the oppoſite party. 
The King's troops, full of gentry and nobility, had exerted. a valour ſuperior. to 
their enemies, and had hitherto been ſucceſsful in almoſt every rencounter: But 
in proportion as the whole nation became warlike, by the continuance of civil 
diſcords, this advantage was more equally ſhared, and ſuperior numbers, it 
was expected, muſt at laſt obtain the victory. The King's troops alſo, ill paid, 
ae ee eee, could not poſſibly be retained in equal diſ - 
f . to whom all ſupplies were furniſhed from 


| re The ſeverity of manners, ſo much affected 
by theſe zealous religioniſts, = their military inſtitutions; and the rigid 
inflexibility of character, by which the auſtere reformers of church and ſtate 
were diſtinguiſhed, enabled the parliamentary chiefs to reſtrain their ſoldiers 
within ſtricter rules and more exact order. And while the King's officers indul- 
ged themſelves even in greater licences, than thoſe to which, during times of x 
peace, they had been accuſtomed, they were apt both to neglect their military 
aun and 0 fe» pernicious example of diſorder, o te fliers under ther : 
command. 


Ar the a the civil wars, all Engliſhmen, whe few ted. 
were invited over; and treated with extraordinary reſp : And moſt of them, 
being deſcended of good families, and by reaſon of their abſence, unacquainted 
with the new principles, which depreſſed the dignity of the crown, had inliſted 
under the royal ſtandard. But it is obſervable, that tho” the military profeſſion 
requires great genius, and long experience, in the principal commanders, all its 
fubordinate dut es may be difcharged by very ordinary talents, and from ſuper- 
Kcial practice. Citizens and country-gentlemen ſoon became excellent officers z 
and the generals of greateſt fame and capacity happened, all of them, to ſpring 
up on the ſide of the partiament. The courtiers and great nobility in the other 
party, checked the growth of any extraordinary genius among the ſubordinate 
officers; and every man there, as in a regular eſtabliſhed government, was CON 
fined to the ſtation, in which his birth had placed him. 


Tu King, that he might make preparations, during the winter, for the en- 
| ſuing campaign, ſummoned to Oxford all the members of either houſe, who ad- 
; kered to his intereſts ; TE ann of gots, 


„ Ruſby, vol. vi. p. 560. 1 
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ſo paſſionately cheriſhed by the Engliſh nation *. The houſe of peers was pretty 
full; and beſides the nobility, employed in different parts of the kingdom, it 

7 contained twice as many members as voted at Weſtminſter. The houſe of com- 
mons conſiſted of about 140; which amounted not to above half of tha other 
houſe of commons +. 

So extremely light had goverament hitherto lain upon the conghed has 1 very 
name of erciſt was unknown to them; and among the other evils ariſing — 
theſe domeſtic wars, was the introduction of that impoſt into England. 
parliament at Weſtminſter having voted an exciſe on beer, wine and other 5 
modities ; thoſe at Oxford imitated the example, and conferred that revenue on 
the King. And in order to enable him the. better to recruit his army, they 
granted him the ſum of 100,000 pounds, to be levied. by way of loan upon the 


ſubje&. The King circulated privy ſeals, counterſigned by the ſpeakers of both 


houſes requiring the loan of particular ſums, from ſuch perſons as lived within 
his quarters 1. Neither party had as yet got 2 8 pedantry of reproaching 
their antagoniſts with theſe illegal meaſures. 


Tus Weſtminſter parliament paſſed a whimſical ordinance, commanding all 
the inhabitants of London and the neighbourhood, to retrench a meal a week; 


and to pay the value of it for the ſupport of the public cauſe d. *Tis eaſily ima- 
gined, that, provided the money was paid, they troubled enn very * 
about the execution of their ordinance. 

Such was the King's ſituation, that, in order to reſtore peace to the nation, 
he had no occaſion to demand any other terms, than to reſtore the laws and con- 
ſtitution, to replace him in the ſame rights which had ever been enjoyed by his 
predeceſſors, and to re-eſtabliſh, on its antient baſis, the whole frame of govern- 
ment, civil as well as eccleſiaſtical. And that he might facilitate an end, ſeem» 
ingly fo deſirable, he offered to employ means equally popular, an univerſal act 
of oblivion, and a toleration or indulgence to tender conſciences. Nothing 
therefore could contribute more to his intereſt, than every diſcourſe of peace 
and every diſcuſſion of the conditions, upon which that bleſſing could be obtain- 
ed. And for this reaſon, he ſolicited a treaty on all occaſions, and deſired a 
conference and mutual examination of pretenſions, even when he entertained no 
boys noe that any concluſion could poſſibly reſult from it. | 

For like reaſons, the parliament wiſely avoided, as much as they could, all 
advances towards negotiation, and were cautious not to expoſe too eaſily to cen- 
ſure thoſe high terms, which their apprehenſions or their. ambition made them 
previouſly demand of the- 1 Tho' their partizans were blinded with the 


® Ruſhw, vol. vi. p. 399 + Ibid p. 566, 574, 575 4 1bid. p. 590. d Dup 
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Chap: VIII. thickeſt veil of religious prejudices, they dreaded to bring their pretenſio 5 
| che teſt, or lay chem open befbre the whole nation, In oppoſition to the facred 


authority of the Jaws, to the venerable precedents of many ages, they were 
aſhamed to plead nothing but fears and jealouſies, which were not avowed by the 
conſtitution, and to which, neither the perſonal character of Charles, ſo full of 
virtue, nor his condition, ſo depri ved of all independent authority, ſeemed to 
afford any reaſonable foundation. Grievances" which had been fully redreſſed; 
powers, either legal or illegal, which had been intirely abandoned; it ſeemed 
b As and invidious, and ungrateful, any farther to inſiſt on. 

Tas King, that he might abate the univerſal veneration, paid to the name 
of parliament, had iffued a declaration, in which he ſet forth all the tumults, by 
which himſelf and his partizans in both houſes, had been driven. from London; 3 
and he thence inferred, that the aſſembiy at Weſtminſter was no longer a free par- 
hament, and, till its liberty was teſtored, Nat infilled to no authority. As this, 
declaration was an obſtacle to all treaty, fo mie Conerivance ſeemed requiſite, in 


order to elude it. 


A letter was wrote to the Earl of Fix, and ſubſcribed by the Prince,. the, | 
Duke of York, and forty-three noblemen . They there exhort him to be an 


| Inſtrument for reſtoring peace, and to promote that happy end with thoſe, by 


whom he was employed. Eſſex, tho much diſguſted with the parliament; tho“ 
apprehenſive of the extremities to which they were driving, tho' defirous of any 
reaſonable peace; yet was ſtill more reſolute to preſerve an honourable fidelity 
to the truſt repoſed in him, He replied; that as the paper ſent him, neither con- 
tained any addreſs to the two houſes of parliament, nor any acknowlegement of 
their authority, he could not communicate it to them. Like propoſals were re- 
iterated by the King, during the enſuing- campaign, and met ill with a like 
anſwer from Efſex T7. 

In order to make another trial for- a treaty, the King, this foring, ſent @ letter 
directed to the lords and commons of parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter ; But as 
he alſo mentioned, in the letter, the lords and commons of parliament aſſembled at 
Oxford, and declared that his ſcope and intention was to make proviſion that all 
the members of both houſes might ſecurely meet in a full and free convention; the 
parliament, clearly perceiving the concluſion which was implied, refuſed all treaty 
upon ſuch terms F. And the King, who knew what ſmall hopes there were of ac- 
commodation, would not abandon the pretenſions, which he had aſſumed, nor 
acknowledge the two houſes, more openly, for a free parliament, 


® Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 442. Ruſhw, vol. vi. p. 566. Whitlocke, p. 77. _ + Clarendon, 
vo). Iii. p. 446. Ruſhw. vol. vi- P- 559, 570. Whinlocke, p. 94, 8 Clarendon, vol. ii. 
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CHARLES A ET 
Tais winter the "RANT Pym died; a man as much hated by the one party, Chap. Vin. 


as reſpected by the other. At London, he was conſidered as the victim to nation- 

al liberty, who had abridged his life by inceſſant labours for the intereſt of his 
country. At Oxford, he was believed to have been ſtruck with an uncommon 
diſcaſe, and to have been conſumed with vermine; as a mark of divine vengeance, 
for bis multiplied crimes and treaſons. He had been fo little ſtudious of im- 


proving his private fortune in thoſe civil wars, of which he had been one prin- 


cipal author, that the parliament thought themſelves obliged, out of gratitude, 

to pay the debts which he had contrafted f. We now return to the military ope · 
rations, which, during the winter, were carried on with vigour in ſeveral . 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. 


Tux forces, brought from Ireland, were landed at Moſtyne in North-Wales > 


and being put under the command of Lord Biron, they took the caſtles of Ha- 
warden, Beeſton, Acton, and Dedington houſe 1. No place in Cheſhire or the 
neighbourhood, now adhered to the parliament, except Nantwich : And to this 
town. Biron laid fiege during the depth of winter. Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
alarmed at fo conſiderable a progreſs, afſembled an army of 4000 men in York- 
ſhire, and having joined Sir William Brereton, was approaching to the camp of 

the royaliſts. Biron and his ſoldiers, elated with ſucceſſes obtained in Ireland, 
had entertained the moſt profound contempt for the parliamentary forces; a diſ- 
poſition, which, if confined to the army, may be regarded as a good preſage of 
victory; but if it extend to the general, is the moſt probable forerunner of a 


1 


defeat. Fairfax ſuddenly attacked the camp of the royaliſts. The ſwelling of 2;th of Ian. 


the river by a thaw divided one part of the army from the other, That part ex- 


poſed ta Fairfax, being beat from their poſt, retired into the church of Acton, 
and were all taken. priſoners : The other retreated with precipitation 5. And thus 


was diſſipated or rendered uſeleſs that body of forces, which had been drawn 


from Ireland; and e party revived in W e e 


af England. 


Tus invaſion from Scotland was attended with conſequences of much greater invagon from 


importance. The Scots, having ſummoned in vain the town of Newcaſtle, Scotland. 
which was fortified by the vigilance of Sir Thomas Glenham, paſſed the Tyne 22d of Feb. 


and faced the Marqueſs of Newcaſtle, who lay at Durham with an army of 14000 
men j. After ſome military operations,. in which that general reduced the enemy 
to difficulties-for forrage and proviſions, he received intelligence of a great di- 
ſaſter, which had befallen his forces in Yorkſhire. Colonel Bellaſis, whom he had 
left with a conſiderable body of troops, was totally routed at Selby, by Sir Tho- 
* Whi locke, p. 66. + 1 TRE Ruſhw. vol. vi. p 2 
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Chap. VI mas Fairfax, who had returned from Cheſhire, with his victorious forces*. Afraid 
41jh 1 gel. of being encloſed between two armies, Newcaſtle retreated; and Leven having 


joined Lord Fairfax, they ſat down before York, in which the army of the royal-. 
iſts had ſhut themſelves up. But as the Scots and parliamentary forces were not 
numerous enough to inveſt ſo large a town, divided by a river, they contented 
themſelves to incommode it by a looſe blockade; _ affairs. wer et __ 
time, in ſuſpenſe between theſe oppoſite armies F. | 


Dun ind this winter and ſpring, other parts of the kingdom had allo been har- 
raſſed with war. Hopton having aſſembled an army of 14000 men, endeavoured 
to break into Suſſex, Kent, and the ſouthern affociation, which ſeemed well 
diſpoſed to receive him. Waller fell upon him at Cherington, and gave him a 
defeat 4 of conſiderable importance. In another quarter, ſiege being laid to New- 
ark by the parliamentary forces, Prince Rupert prepared himſelf for relieving a 
town of ſuch conſequence, which alone preſerved the communication open between 
the King's ſouthern and northern quarters 5. With a ſmall force, but that ani- 
mated by his active courage, he broke thro' the enemy, relieved the town, and 
totally diſſipated that army of the parliament |. | 
Bur tho' fortune ſeemed to have divided her favours between the parties, the 
King found himſelf, in the main, a conſiderable loſer by this winter - campaign; 

and he prognoſticated a ſtill worſe event from the enfuing ſummer. The prepa- 
rations of the parliament were great, and much exceeded the ſlender reſources, of 
which he was poſſeſſed. In the caſtern aſſociation, they levied 14000 men, under 
the Earl of Mancheſter, ſeconded by Cromwel J. An army of ten thouſand men 
under Eſſrx ; another of nearly the ſame force under Waller, were aſſembled in 
the neighbourhood of London. The former was deſtingd to oppoſe the King: 
The latter was appointed to march into the weſt, where Prince Maurice, with a 
ſmall army which went continually to decay, was ſpending his time in vain before 
Lyme, an inconſiderable town upon the ſea- coaſt. The utmoſt efforts of the 

| King could not raiſe above ten thouſand men at Oxford; and on their ſword 
' "chiefly, during the campaign, were theſe to depend for ſubliſtance. 

Tax Queen, terrified with the dangers, which every way environed her, and 
_ afraid of being encloſed in Oxford, in the middle of the kingdom, fled to Exeter, 
where ſhe hoped to be delivered unmoleſted of the child, of which ſhe was now 
pregnant, and from whence ſhe had the means of an eaſy eſcape into France, if 
preſſed by the forces of the enemy. She knew the implacable hatred, which the 

liament, on account of her religion and her credit with the King, had all along 

ne her. Laſt ſummer, the commons had ſent up to the peers an impeachment 


* Ruſhw. vol, vi. p, 618, + Ibid. p. 620. '2 29th of March. 5 Ruſhw. vol. vi. 
5 3<6. zit of March. 1 Ruſhw. vol. vi. p. 621. | 
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Aich de ſon, agaialt her mans ls rte r. 
- huſband with arms and ammunition, which ſhe had bought in Holland.. 
had ſhe fallen into their hands, neither her ax, ſhe knew, nor high ſtation, _ 
protect her againſt-inſults at leaſt, if not danger, from thoſe baughty republicans, 
amm gens: 
nels... n 

Fa e e of dete de ene . ieee wean ay 
in all chinga,. aſſumed an extreme aſcendant over their ſovereign, and had diſplay- 
ed a violence and arrogated an authority, which, on his ſide, could not have been 

compatible, either with his temper or his ſituation. While he ſpoke perpetuallyx 
of pardoning all Rebels they talked of nothing but the puniſhment of Delinguents 
and Malignawis ; While he offered a tolcration and an indulgenes to tender oon 
ſciences ; they threatened the utter extirpation of prelacy i To his profeſſions of 
denity, they oppoſed declarations of rigour : And the: more the antient tenour 
af the laws inculcated a reſpectful ſubordination to the crown, the more careful 
00 ag pe noog Shy, 
— 

Anden Ben advantages dle Grm. emed 10 ſecond” their 2. and 
dare eee ſucceſe in their unwarrantable enterprizes. Manch 
having taken Lincoln, had united his army to thoſe of Leven and Fairfax ; 

York was now cloſely belicged by their combined forces. That town, the“ vi- 
goroully defended by Newcaſtle, was reduced to extremity ; and the partiament- 
ary generals,” after enduring great loſſes and fatigue, flattered themſelves that all 
their labours would at laſt be crowned by that important conqueſt. On a fud- 
den, they were alarmed with the approack'of Rupert. That gallant Prince, hav- 
ing vigorouſly exerted himſelf in Lancaſhire and Chefhire, had collected a con- 
fiderable army z and joining Sir Charles Lucas, who commanded Newcaftle's 
horſe, haſtened to the relief of York with an army of 20,000 men. The Scots 
and parhamentary generals rajſed the fiege, and drawing up on Marfton-moor, 
propoſed to give battle to the royaliſts, Pringe Rupert approached the town by 
another quarter, and interpolng the river Ouſe betwees him and the enemy, 
Gfely joined his forces to thoſe of Newcaſtle, The Marqueſs endeavoured. to 
— him, that having ſo ſucceſofully effected bis purpoſe, be ought to be 
contented with the preſent advantage, and leave the enemy, now much diminiſhed 
by their loſſes, and diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolve by thoſe mutual 
diſſenſions, which had taken place among them +. The Prince, - whoſe martial 
bg was not ſufficiently tempered with-prudence, nor ſoftened by complai- 
ſance, pretending a pelitive Wann vithout deigning ro conſult with 


9323 
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Chap, VIII. | Newtaſtle,. whoſe great merit and ſervices deſerved better treatment; 
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* 84> |} 8 
ly gave orders for battle, and drew out the whole army to Marſton- moor This 
action was obſtinately diſputed between the moſt numerous armies, which were 


Rattle of Mar. engaged during the whole courſe of theſe wars ; no? were the forces on each 


ſton-- moor. 


ſide much different in their number, - Fifty thouſand Britiſh troops were led to | 


mutual ſlaughter z and the victory ſeemed long undecided between them. Rupert, 

who commanded the right wing of the royaliſts, was oppoſed to Cromwel +, 
who conducted the choice troops of the parliament, enured: to danger under 
that determined leader, animated by zeal, and confirmed by the moſt rigid 
diſcipline. After a ſharp combat, the cavalry of the royaliſts gave way and 
the infantry,” who ſtood next them, were likewiſe-borne down, and put to flight. 
Newcaſtle s regiment alone, teſolute to conquer or to periſh,” obſtinately kept 
their ground, and maintained by their dead bodies, the ſame order, in which 

they had at firſt been ranged. In the other wing, Sir Thomas Fairfax, and 
Colonel Lambert, with ſome troops, broke thro”. the royaliſts; and tranſported 
by the fury of purſuit, ſoon reached their victorious | friends, engaged alſo in 
purſuit of the enemy, But after that tempeſt was paſt, Lucas, who commanded 
the royalifts in this wing, reſtoring. order to his broken forces, made a furious 
attack on the parliamentary cavalry, threw; them into diſorder, puſhed them 


upon their own infantry, and put that whole wing to rout. When ready to ſeize 


on their carriages and baggage, he. perceived Cromwel, who was now returned | 
from purſuit of the other wing. Both fides were not a little ſurptized to find 


| that they muſt again renew the combat for that vitory, vbich each of them 


thought they had already obtained. The front of the battle was now exactly 
counterchanged, and each army occupied the ground, which had been poſſeſſed 
by the enemy at the beginning of the day. This ſecond battle was equally 
furious and deſperate at the firſt : Bot after the utmoſt aber of courage by both 
parties, victory wholly inclined to the fide of the parliament. | The Prince's 
train of artillery was taken; and his whole army: puſhed off the field of battle . 


ITms event was, in itſelf, a mighty blow to the King; but proved much 
more fatal in its conſequences. The "Marqueſs of Newcaſtle was intirely loſt to 
the royal cauſe. That Nobleman, the ornament of the court and of his order, 
had been engaged, contrary to the natural bent of his difpoſition, into theſe 
military operations, merely by a high ſenſe of hoaour and a perſonal regard to his 
maſter.” The dangers of war were diſregarded by his valour ; but its fatigues 
were oppreſſive to his natural indalence. Munificent and generous in his ex- 
Nn police and elegant in | his taſte r e anc onions Mm Nas behaviour; . 


„ Clarendon, vol. v. P« g t Raſh par wa. p 633. 4 Ruſton vol. vi. | 
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1 — ( which” he em 
braced. But amidſt all the hurry of action, his inclinations were ſecretly drawn 
to the foft arts of peace, in which he took delight; and the charms of poetry, 


ap. VII. 
* 4 


muſic, and converſation ſtole him often from his rougher occupations. He choſe 


+ i William Davenant, an ingenious poet, his lieutenant-general : The other 
| in whom he placed confidence, were more the inſtruments of his re- 
fined pleaſures, than qualified for the buſineſs which they undertook : And the 


ſeverity and application, requiſite kenns . men were qualities | in 


which he was intirely wanting. 


Wurn Prince Rupert, contrary to his advice, reſolved on this battle, and 
iſſued all orders without communicating his intentions to him ; be took the field, 
but, he ſaid, intirely as a volunteer; and, except by his perſonal courage, which 

| ſhone out with luſtre, he had no ſhare in the action. Enraged to find, that all 
| his ſucceſsful labours were rendered abortive by one act of fatal temerity ; terri- 
_ - fied with the proſpect of renewing all his pains and fatigue; he refolved no longer 
to maintain the few reſources which remained to a deſperate cauſe, and thought, 
that the ſame regard to honour,” which had at firſt called him to arms, now re- 
quired bim to abandon à party, where be met with ſuck unworthy treatment. 


| Nennt morning early, he ſent word to the Prince, that he was inſtantly to leave 


the kingdom ; and without delay, he went to Scarborough, where he found a veſ- 
fel, which carried him beyond ſea. During the enſuing years, till the reſtora- 

tion, he lived abroad in great neceſſity, and ſaw with indifference” his opulent 
fortune ſequeſtered by wol ub who aſſumed the government of England. He dif- 
dained, by ſubmiſſion or compoſition, to ſhow obeiſance to their uſurped au- 
_ thority ; and the leaſt favourable 'cenfors of his merit allowed, that the fidelity 


and ſervices of a whole life, had ſufficiently atoned for oneraſh action, into which 


his paſſion had betrayed him f. | 

* Paine Rupert with equal precipitation, Recs of the ns his army, 
and retired into Lancaſhire. Glenham, in a few days, was obliged to ſurrender 
Vork; and he marched out his garriſon, with all the honours of war . Lord 
Fairfax, remaining in the town, eſtabliſhed his government in that whole county, 
and ſent a thouſand horſe into Lancaſhire, to join with the parliamentary forces 
in that quarter, and attend the motions of Prince Rupert: The Scots army 
marched northwards, in order to join the Earl of Calender, who was advanc- 


- caſtle, which they took by ſtorm : The Earl of Mancheſter, with Cromwel, to 
whom the fame of this great victory was chiefly aſcribed, and who was wound- 
„ Clarendon, vol v. p. 507, 508, &c. Waraick. - + Clarendon, vol. v. p. 571. 7 > 
I Ruſhw. vol. vi. OO $. Whitlocke, p. 88. as 1 4 
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16th of july. 


ing with ten thouſand additional forces 5; and to reduce the town of New- 
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„ theſe events paſſed in che north, . ing's 
conducted with more ſucceſs, and more ability, Ruthven, a Scotſman, wha- 
had been created Earl of Brentford,. ated, under the Kiog,.. As general. 


Tu parliament. ſoon compleated theic two. armies. commanded by. be and 
Waller, The great zeal of the city facilitated this undertaking. / Many ſpeeches- 


were made to the citizens, by the parliamentary leaders, in order to excite their 


ardour. Hollis, in particular exhorted them not to ſpare, on this important: 
| occaſſion, either their purſes,. their perſons, or their prayers .; and they were ſuf- 
ficiently liberal, it muſt be confeſſed, in all. theſe contributions. The two gene- 


rals had orders to march with their combined armies. towards Oxford. and, if 
the King ſhut himſelf up in that city, to lay ſiege to it, and by one enterprize to 


put a period to the war. The King, leaving a numerous garriſon in Oxford, paſſed; 
with dexterity between the two armies, which had taken Abingdon and had en- 


on, in order is cet n.. 


after in 1 2.2, were- 


— 


cloſed him on both ſides |. He marched towards. Worceſter ; and Waller recei - 


ved orders from Eſſex to follow him and watch his motions; while he himſelf march- 
ed into the weſt, in queſt of Prince Maurice. Waller had: approached within 
two miles of the royal camp, and was only ſeparated from it by the Severn,. 


when he received intelligence, that the King was advanced to Beudly, and di · 


rected his courſe towards Shrewſbury. In order to prevent him, Waller preſent · 


ly diſlodged, and haſtened by quick marches to that city: When the King, ſud-- 


denly returning upon his own foot- ſteps, reached Oxford z and havingreinforced his- 
army from that garriſon, now in his turn marched out in queſt of Waller. 


Battle of Cro- The two armies faced each other at Cropredy-bridge near. Banbury ;. but the 
 predy-bridge. Charwell ran betwixt them. Next day, the King diſlodged and marched to- 


wards Daventry. Waller ordered a conſiderable detachment to paſs the bridge, 


with an intention of falling on the rear'of the royaliſts. Hie was repulſed, routed,. 


and purſued with conſiderable loſs $. Stunned and diſheartened with this blow, his 
army decayed and melted away by deſertion; and the King thought he might ſafe-- 
ly leave it, and march weſtward againſt Eſſer. That general, having obliged. 


Prince Maurice to raiſe the ſiege of Lyme, having taken Weymouth and Taun- : 


ton, advanced ſtill in his conqueſts, and met with no equal oppoſition. The 
King followed him, and having re-inforced his army from all quarters, ap- 
peared in the field with an army ſuperior to the enemy. Eſſex, retreating into 
Cornwall, informed the parliament of his danger, and defired them to ſend an 
army, which might fall on the King's rear. General Middleton received a com- 
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a narrow: corner at Leſtithiel, deprived of all forage and proviſions, and ſeeing 54+ 
no ptoſpect of ſuccour, was reduced to the laſt extremity. The King preſſed 
them on one fide z Prince Maurice on another; Sir Richard Granville on a third. 
Eſſex, Robarts, and ſome of the principal officers, eſcaped in a boat to Plymouth: 
Balfour with his horſe paſſed the King's guards, in a: thick miſt, and got ſafely 
to the garriſons of his on party. The foot under ge Pang "_w iſt of Sept: 
render their arms, artillery, baggage and ammunition; and being conducted 'O E's forces 
the parliament's quarters, were diſmiſſed. By this advantage, which was much difarmed 
boaſted:of, the King, beſides the honour of the enterptize, obtained what he ſtood 
extremely in need of : Thy, en, having preſerved the men,. loſt whar they 
could eaſily repair. 


No ſooner did en un e e of hk 
doms voted thanks to Effex for his fidelity, courage, and conduct; and this- 
method of proceeding, no lefs politic than maguanimous, the parliament pre- 
ſerved thro' the whole courſe of the war. Equally indulgent to their friends and' 
rigorous to their enemics, they employed, with ſucceſs, e ee, 196 
gines of reward and puniſhment, in confirmation of their authority. | 

Tnar the King might have leſs reaſon to exult in the advantages, which 15 
| had obtained in the weſt, the parliament oppoſed to him very numerous forces. 
Having armed anew Eſſex's ſubdued, but not diſheartned troops, they ordered 
| Mancheſter and Cromwel to march with their recruited forces from the eaſtern 
aſſociation 3 and joining their armies to thoſe of Waller and Middleton, as well as 
of Eſſex, offer battle to the King, At Newbury, where Charles choſe his poſt, ond ALD 
they attacked him. with great vigour z- and that town was a ſecond time the of Newbury, 
ſcene of the bloody animoſities of the Engliſh. Effex's ſoldiers, exhorting one in of Od. 

another to repair their broken honour, and revenge the diſgrace of Leſtithiel, 
made an impetuous aſſault on the royaliſts; and having recovered ſome of their 
cannon, loſt in Cornwall, could not forbear embracing them with tears of joy. 
Tho' the King's troops defended themſelves with great valour, they were over- 
| power'd by numbers; and the night came very ſeaſonably to their relief, and 
prevented u total overthrow. Charles, leaving his baggage and cannon in 
Dennington caſtle, near Newbury, forthwith retreated to Wallingford, and from 

| thence to Oxford. There Prince Rupert and the Earl of Northampton joined 
him, with conſiderable bodies of cavalry. Strengthened by this re-inforce- 
ment, he ventured to advance towards the enemy, now employed before Den- 
nington-caſtle T. Eſſex, detained by ſickneſs, had not Joined the army, ſince 
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his misfortune in Cornwall. Mancheſter who commanded, tho? his forces were | 
much ſuperior to thoſe of the King, declined an engagement, and rejected Crom- 
wel's advice, who earneſtly preſſed him not to negle& ſo favourable an opportu- 


gth of Nov. nity of finiſhing the war. The King's army by bringing off their cannon from 


23d of Nor. 


Dennington caſtle, in the face of the enemy, ſeemed ſufficiently to have repaired 
the honour, which they had loſt at Newbury ; and Charles having the ſatisfaction 
to excite, between Mancheſter and Cromwel, equal animoſities with thoſe which 
formerly took place between Eſſex and bac nu a amn his may into 
winter-quarters. - 

Tnos E conteſts among the parliamentary CEO which had diſturbed their 
military operations, were renewed in London during the winter; and each being 
ſupported by his own faction, their mutual reproaches and accuſations agitated 
the whole city and parliament, There had long prevailed, in that party, a 
ſecret diſtinction, which, tho' the dread of the King's power had hitherto: ſup- 
| preſſed it, yet, in proportion as the hopes of ſucceſs became nearer and more 


immediate, began to diſcover itſelf, with high conteſt and animoſity. The 


Riſe and cha- 
raQer of the 
| Independents. 


InvzPENDENTS, Who had, at firſt, taken ſhelter and concealed themſelves under 
the wings of the ParsBYTERIAaNSs, now evidently appeared a diſtin party, 
and betrayed very different views and pretenſions. We muſt here endeayour to 
explain the genius of this Parv. and of its leaders, who henceforth occupy | the 
ſcene of action. 

Dyzixc thoſe times, 1 the 3 ſpirit met with ſuch 3 mer 
encouragement, and was the immediate means of diſtintion and preferment ; 
jt was impoſſible to ſct bounds to theſe holy fervours, or confine within any na- 
tural limits, what was directed towards an infinite and a ſupernatural object. Every 


man, as prompted by the warmth of his temper, excited by emulation, or ſup- 


ported by his habits of bypocriſy, endeavoured to diſtinguiſh himſelf beyond his 
fellows, and to arrive at a higher pitch of ſaintſhip and perfection. In propor- 
tion to its degrees of fanaticiſm, each ſet became dangerous and deſtructive; and 
as the independents went a note higher than the preſbyterians, they could Jeſs be 
reſtrained within any bounds of temper and moderation. From this diſtinction, 
as from a firſt principle, were derived, by a necellary e all the other 
differences of theſe two ſects. | 

Tux independents rejected all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and would admit 
of no church courts, no government among paſtors, no interpoſition of the magi- 


ſtrate in ſpiritual concerns, no fixed encouragement annexed to any ſyſtem of 


dadtrines or opinions. According to their principles, each congregation, united 


voluntarily 1 by ſpiritual ties, compoſed, within itſelf, a —_ ew. and 
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paſtor and its own members. The election alone of the congregation was ſuffi- 


cient to beſtow the ſacerdotal charaQer ; and as all eſſential diſtinction was de- 


nied between the laity and the clergy, no ceremony, no inſtitution, no vocation, 
no impoſition of hands, was ſuppoſed, as in all other churches, to be requiſite 


to convey. a tight. to the holy order. The enthuſiaſm of the preſbyterians 


led them to ſhake off the authority of prelates, to reject the reſtraint of litur- 


gies, to retrench ceremonies, to limit the riches and authority of the prieſtly 


office: The fanaticiſm of the independents, exalted to a higher pitch, aboliſh- 
ed all eccleſiaſtical government, di!dained all creeds and ſyſtems, rejected every 
ceremony, and confounded each rank and order. The ſoldier, the merchants 


the mechanic, indulging the fervors of zeal, and guided by the illapſes of the 


7p ſpirit,” gave himſelf up to an in ward and ſuperior direction, and was conſecrated, 
in a manner, by an immediate intercourſe and communication with Heaven. 


Tux catholics, pretending to an infallible guide, had juſtified, upon that = 


ciple, their doArine and practice of perſecution :-The. preſbyterians, . imagining, 


that ſuch clear and certain tenets, as they themſelves adopted, could be rejected 
only from a criminal and pertinaciovus obſtinacy, had hitherto gratified, to the 
full, their. bigorted zeal in a like doctrine and practice: The independents, 
from the extremity of the ſame zeal, were led into the milder principles of to- 


leration. Their mind, ſet afloat: in the wide fea of inſpiration, could confine - 


irſelf within no certain limits 3. and the ſame variations, in which an enthuſiaſt 
indulged himſelf, he was apt, by a natural train of thinking, to permit in others. 
Of all chriſtian ſects, this was the firſt,” which, during its proſperity, as well as 

its adverſity, always adopted the principle of toleration; and, tis remarkable, 
that ſo reaſonable a eee not wo reaſoning, mea 
of extravagance and fanaticiſm. 


Porzar and prelacy alone, whoſe genius, they thought, tendnk anne ſu- 


perſtition, the independents. were inclined to treat with rigour. The doctrines 


too of fate or deſtiny, they were apt to deem eſſential to all religion. In theſe 


rigid opinions, the whole ſectaries, amidſt all their other differences, unani- 
mouſly concurred. 


Tus political ſyſtem- of the independents kepe page with their religious. 
| Not contented with confining, to very narrow limits, the power of their ſove- 
reign, and reducing the King to the rank of firſt magiſtrate ; which was the 
project of the preſbyterians ; this ſet, more ardent in the purſuit of liberty, 
aſpired to a total abolition of the monarchy, and even of the ariſtocracy z and 
| projected an intire equality of rank and order, in a republic, quite free and in- 
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. dependent. In conſequence of this ſcheme, they were declared n to all 


propoſals for peace, except on ſuch terms as, they knew, it was impoſſible to ob- 
tain ; and they adhered to that maxim, which is, in the main, prudent and po- 
Jitical, that whoever draws the ſword againſt his ſovereign, ſhould throw away 
the ſcabbard. By terrifying others with the fear of vengeance from the injured 
Prince, they had engaged greater numbers into the oppoſition againſt peace, than 
had adopted their other principles with regard to government and religion. And 
the great ſucceſs, which had already attended the arms of the parliament, and 
| the greater, which was ſoon —_ confirmed them Kill furcher in — 
ſtinacy. 
_ Sin Harry Vane, Oliver Crommel, Nathaniel wake! TY Oliver St. Jobs, 
the ſollicitor - general, were regarded as the leaders of the independents. The 
Earl of Eſſex, diſguſted with a war, of which he began to foreſee the pernicious 
conſequences, adhered to the preſbyterians, and promoted every reaſonable Plan 
of accommodation. The Earl of Northumberland, fond of his rank and digni- 
ty, regarded with horror a ſcheme, which, if it took place, would confound 
himſelf and his family with the loweſt in the kingdom. The Earls of Warwic, 
and Denbigh, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Waller, Hollis, Mafſcy, White 
locke, Mainard, Glyn, had embraced the fame ſentiments. In the parliament, 
a conſiderable majority, and a much greater in the nation, were attached to 
the preſbyterian - party; and it was only by cunning and deceit at firſt, 
and afterwards. by. violence, that the cs could entertain any hopes of 
ſucceſs. 


Tu Earl of Mancheſter, provoked at the „ which the 
King had lodged againſt him, had long forwarded the war with great alacrity ; 
| but, being a man of humanity and good principles, the view of public calamities, 
and the proſpect of a total ſubverſion of government, began to moderate his ar- 
dour, and inclined him to promote peace on any ſafe or honourable terms. He 
was even ſuſpected, in the field, not to have puſhed to the utmoſt againſt the King 
The advantages, obtained by the arms of the parliament; and Cromwel, in the pub- 
lie debates, rev the accuſation, that he had wilfully neglected at Denning- 
xon-caſtle a favourable opportunity of  Aniſhiny the war by a total defeat of the 
royalifts. '®T ſhowed him evidently,” ſaid Cromwel, how this ſucceſs might 
be obtained; and only defired leave, with my own brigade of horſe, to 
charge the King's army in their retreat; leaving it in the Earl's choice, if he 
thought proper, to remain neuter with the reſt of his forces : But, notwith- 
4 ſtanding all my importunity, he poſitively and obſtinately refuſed his conſent ; 

* and TOE reaſon but that, if we met with.a defeat, there was an end 
| Al of 


renn at 277 


<> of our pretenſions : Vie ſhould all be rebel and tor, and be executed and 
<« forfeited by the law *.”* 

MancuesTaR, by way of ria. Hd the parliament, that at 
another time, Cromwel having propoſed ſome ſcheme, which it ſeemed im- 
| probable the parliament would agree to, he inſiſted and ſaid, Ay Lord, if you 


| will flick firm to honeſt men, you ſhall find yourſelf at the bead of an army, which will 


n 


give law both to king and parliament. This diſcourſe,” continued Mancheſter, 


< made the greater impreſſion - on me, becauſe I knew the licutenant-general to 


< be a man of very deep deſigns z and he has even ventured to tell me, that it 


„ never would be well with England till 1 was Mr. Montague, and there was 


< 'ne'er a lord or peer in the kingdom .“ So full was Cromwel of theſe repub- 


lican projects, that notwithſtanding his habits of profound : bypocriſy, he could 
not ſo carefully guard his expreſſions, but that n his nn notions 
would eſcape him. 

Tus violent diſſenſions brought matters to extremity, and puſhed the des 
pendents to the execution of their deſigns. The preſent generals, they thought, 
were more deſirous of protracting than finiſhing the war; and having entertained 
a ſcheme for preferving ſtill ſome balance in the conſtitution, they were afraid 


of intirely ſubduing the King, and reducing him to a condition, where he ſhould 


be intitled to aſk no conceſſions. A new model alone of the army would bring 


complete victory to the parliament, and free the nation from thoſe calamities, 
under which it laboured. But how to effect this project was the difficulty, The 


authority, as well as merits of Eſſex, was very great with the parliament. Not 


only he had ſerved them all along with the moſt exact and ſcrupulous honour. It 
was, in ſome meaſure, to be aſcribed to his popularity, that they had ever been 
enabled to levy an army or make head againſt the royal cauſe. Mancheſter, 
Warwic, and the other commanders had likewiſe great credit with the public; 
nor were there any hopes of prevailing over them, but by laying the plan of an 


tagoniſts. The Scots nation and Scots commiſſioners, jealous of the progreſs of 


the independents, were a new obſtacle z which, without the utmoſt art and ſub» 


tlety, it would be difficult to ſurmount 1. The methods by which this intrigue 
was conducted, are ſo ſingular, and mark ſo well the genius of the age, that we 
ſhall give a detail of them, as they are delivered by Lord Clarendon $. 


A rar, on the laſt Wedneſday of every month, had been ordered by the 


parliament at the beginning of theſe commotions; and their preachers, on that 
day, kept alive, by their vehement declamations, the popular prejudices enter- 
tained againſt the King, againſt prelacy, and againſt popery. The King, that 
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oblique and artificial attack, which would conceal the real purpoſe of their an- 
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Chap. VIII. he-enight Wümbe uus gieſiatient with their own weapons, appointed likewiſe a 
Ml monthly faſt, where the people ſhould be inſtructed in the duties of loyalty and 


of. ſubmiſſion to the higher powers; and he choſe the ſecond Friday of every 
month for the devotion of the royaliſts . It was now propoſed- and carried in- 
parliament, by the independents, that a new and more ſolemn faſt ſhould be. 
voted ;' when they ſhould implore the divine aſſiſtance for extricating them fron 
thoſe perplexties, in which they were at preſent involved. On that day, the 
preachers, after many political prayers, . took care to treat of the reigning 
diviſions in the parliament, and aſcribed them intirely to the ſelfiſh ends, aging 
by the members. In the hands of thoſe members, they ſaid, are lodged 
all the conſiderable commande of the army, all the profitable offices in the 
civil adminiſtration: And while the nation is falling every day into poverty, 
and groans under an inſupportable load of taxes; theſe men multiply poſſeſſions. 
on poſſeſſioris, and will, in a little time, be maſters of all the riches in the 
kingdom. That ſuch perſons, who fatten in the calamities of their coun- 
try, will ever embrace any effectual meaſure for bringing them to a period, 
or enſuring a final ſucceſs. to the war, cannot reaſonably be expected. 3 
ing expedients alone will be purſued : And operations in the field « 
in the ſame pernicious end, with deliberations. of the cabinet; civil commo- 
tions will, for ever, be perpetuated in the nation. After exaggerating theſe 
diſorders the miniſters fell again to their prayers z and beſought the Lord 
that he would take his .own work into his own hand; and if the inſtruments, 
whom he had hitherto employed; were not worthy to bring to a concluſion | 
ſo glorious a deſign," that he would inſpire others more fit, who might perfect 
what was begun, and by n pen true ea e ne 
public miſeries. 

On the day muten to theſe devout anden . the netic 
met, a new ſpirit appeared in the looks of many. Sir Henry Vane told the com- 
mons, That, if ever God appeared to them, it was in the holy ordinances of yeſ- 
terday: That, as he was credibly informed by many, who had been auditors in dif- 
ferent congregations, the ſame lamentations and diſcourſes, which the godly preach- 
ers had made before them had been heard in other churches : That ſo remarkable 
a a concurrence could proceed only from the immediate operation of the Holy Spi- 
rit : That he therefore beſought them, in vindication of their own honour, in con- 
ſideration of their duty to God and their country, to lay aſide all private ends, and 
renounce every office, attended with profit or advantage: That the abſence of 
ſo many members, occupied in different employments, had rendered the houſe 
extremely thin, and diminiſhed the authority of their determinations : Aud that 
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he conld not facbear; for his own part, the accuſing himſelf as one who enjoyed a n 
gauinful office, that of treaſurer of the navy; and tho he was poſſeſſed of it before 
the civil commotions, and owed it not to the favour of the parliament, yet was he 


ee ee eee eee ee WANTS ue e 


ſideration of private intereſt and advantagG. 

40 Commine: eee eee each: wane e eg 
dealt with them plainly and impartially, and told them of their errors, of which 
they were ſo un willing to be inſtructed. Tho? they dwelt on many things, he 
aid, on which he had never before reflected: yet, upon revolying them, he 

could not but confeſs, that, till there was a perfect reformation in theſe parti- 
culars, nothing which they undertook could poſſibly proſper. The parliament, 


no doubt, continued he, had done wiſely in the commencement of the war, to 


engage ſeveral of their members in the moſt dangerous parts of it, and thereby 
to fatisfy the nation, that they intended to ſhare: all hazards with the meaneſt of 
the people. But affairs are now changed. During the progreſs of military ope- 


rations, there have ariſen, in the parliamentary armies, many excellent officers, 
who are qualified for higher commands than they are now poſſeſſed of. And 
tho it becomes not men, engaged in ſuch a cauſe, o put truſt in the arm of fteſb, 


yet he could aſſure them, that their troops contained generals, fit to command in 
any enterptize in Chriſtendom. The army indeed, he was ſorry to ſay, did not 


correſpond, by its diſcipline, to the merit of the officers ; nor were there any 
hopes, till the preſent vices and diſorders, which prevail among the ſoldiers, were 
repreſſed by a new model, that their forces would ever ee (1-697, 5h 
ſucceſs in any undertaking, _ 3 | 

In oppoſition to this reaſoning of the in ts, many of the preſbyterians 
ſhowed the inconvenience and dangers of the projected alteration. © Whitelocke, 
in particular, a man of honour, who loved his country, tho' in every change of 
government, he always adhered to the ruling power, ſaid, That, beſides the in- 
gratitude of diſcarding, and that by fraud and ſubtilty, ſo many noble perſons, 
to whom the parliament had hitherto owed its chief ſupport ; they would find it 
extremely difficult to ſupply the place of men, now formed by experience to com- 
mand and authority: That the rank alone, poſſeſſed by ſuch as were members of 


either houſe, prevented envy, retained the army in obedience, and gave weight 


to military orders: That greater confidence might ſafely be repoſed in men of fa- 
mily- and fortune, than in mere adventurers, who' would be apt to entertain ſepa- 
rate views from thoſe embraced by the perſons, who employed them: Thar no 


| maxim of policy was more undiſputed, than the neceſſity of preſerving an inſe- 


connection between the civil and military powers, and of retaining the lat · 
ter in ſtrit ſubordination to the former : That the Greeks and Romans, the wiſeſt 


and moſt — lovers of liberty. had ever encruſted to their ſenators, the 
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nary forces: And that thoſe alone whoſe intereſt was involved in that of the 


public, and who poſſeſſed a vote in the civil deliberations, would fufficiently 
reſpect the authority of parliament, and never could pris ee eee 
againſt thoſe, by whom it was committed to them ®, 

- NoTw1THST ANDING theſe reaſonings, a committee was alin to his Wh, 
they called the Seif-denying Ordinance, by which the members of both houſes were 
excluded from all civil and military employments, except a few offices which 
were ſpecified. This ordinance was the ſubject of great debate, and for a 
time, rent the whole parliament and city into factions. But, at laſt, by the pre- 
valence of envy with ſome ; with others, of falſe modeſty ; with a great many, 
of the republican and independent views; it paſſed the houſe of commons, and 
was ſent to the upper houſe. ' The peers, tho” the ſcheme was, in part, levelled 
againft their order; tho* all of them were, at bottom, extremely averſe to it 3 
poſſeſſed ſo little authority, that they durſt not oppoſe the reſolution of the com- 
mons ; and they thought it better policy, by an unlimited compliance, to ward: 


off that ruin, which they ſaw approaching 7. The ordinance, therefore, having 


paſſed both houſes, Eſſex, Warwic, Mancheſtes, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, 
and many others, reſigned their commands, and received the thanks of parlia- 
er eee heater P 
tled on Eſſex. 


Ir was: agreed. 0 to a army FP 
was appointed general 1. Tis remarkable, that his commiſſion did not run, like 


that of Eſſex, in the name of the king and parliament, but in that of the par · 


liament alone: And the article of the ſafety of the king's perſon was omitted. So 
much had the animoſities increaſed. between the parties 5. Cromwel, being a 
member of the lower houſe,. ſhould have been diſcarded with the others but 
this impartiality. would have diſappointed all the views of thoſe, who had in · 
troduced the ſelf- -denying ordinance. He was ſaved by a ſubtilty, and by that: 


political craft, in which he was ſo eminent. At the timo, when the other offi- : 


cers reſigned their commiſſions, care was taken, that he ſhould be ſent with 4a 
body of horſe, in order to relieve Taunton, beſieged by the royaliſts, His ab- 
ſence being remarked, orders were diſpatched for his immediate attendance in par- 
liament z and the new general. was directed to employ: ſome other officer in that: 
ſervice. A ready compliance was frigned ; and the very day was named, on 
which, it was averred, he would take his place in the houſe. But Fairfax, ha» 


ving appointed a rendezvous of the army, wrote to the parliament, and deſired. 


* Whitlocke, p. 114, 115- Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 6. forego ahh e 


leave to retain, . ; ant-gener Iced whoſe advice, he Chap. VItt: 
ſaid, would be uſeful, in ſupplying the place of thoſe officers, who had reſgned· 
Shortly after, he begged, with much earneſtneſs, that they would'allow Crom- 
vel to ſerve that campaign. And thus the independents, tho*the minority, pre- 
vailed by art and cunning over the preſbyterians, and beſtowed the whole military 
authority, in appearance, upon Fairfax; in reality, upon Cromwel. 
_, - Farxrar was @ perſon equally eminent for courage and for huminity ; and Fairfax. 
tho ſtrongly infected with'the prejudices or principles, derived from religious 
and party zeal, he ſeems never, in the courſe of his public conduct, to have been 
ſeduced, by private intereſt or ambition, from adhering ſtrictly to theſe prin- 
iples. Sincere in his profeſſions ; diſintereſted in his views; open in his 
conduct; he had formed one of the moſt ſhining characters of that age; had 
not the extreme narrowneſs of his genius, in every thing but in war, and 
his embarraſſed and confuſed elocution, on every occaſion but when he gave 
orders, diminiſhed the luſtre of his merit, and rendered the part, which he 
acted, F TER 
ordinate. A 


Corr, by whote figacity fad itlahatics Fairfax was intirely governed, Cromwel:. 
in one of the moſt eminent and moſt ſingular perſonages, which occurs in hif- 
_ tory: The' ſtrokes of his character are as open and ſtrongly marked, as the 
{themes of his conduct were, during the time, dark and impenetrable, His ex- 


tenſive capacity enabled him to form the moſt enlarged projects: His enterprizing 
genius was not diftnayed with the boldeft and moſt dangerous. Carried, by hies 


natural temper, to magnanimity, to grandeur, and to an imperious and domineer- 


ing policy z he yet knew, when neceſſary, to employ the moſt profound diſſi - 
mulation, the moſt oblique tad refined artifice, the ſemblance of the greateſt mo- 
deratigg and fimpliciry, A friend to juſtice, tho” his public conduct was one 
continued violation of itz devoted to religion, tho" he perpetually employed it 
as the inſtrument of his ambition; he was engaged in crimes from the proſpect of 
ſovereign power, a temptation, which is, in general, irreſiſtible to human na- 
ture, And by uſing well that authority, which he attained by fraud and violence, 


he has leſſened, if not overpowered, our deteſtation- of his enormities, by our 
admiration of his ſucceſs and of his genius. 


Dun ix this important tranſaction of the ſelf-denying — hol the ned Treaty of 
tions for peace were likewiſe carried on, tho? with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. The Uabridges | 
King having ſent two meſſages, one from Eveſham +, another from Taviſtoke , 
| defiring 2 treaty, the parliament diſpatched commiſſioners to Oxford, with pro- 


27M Clarendon, _ v. p. 629, 630 Whitlocke, p. 141. | + 4th of July, 1644- 
4, 8th of Sept. _.” 


poſals, 


Chap. VIII. 
1945, 
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poſals, as high as if they had obtained a complete victory *.. The advantages 
gained during the campaign, and the great diſtreſſes of the royaliſts, had much ele- 
vated their hopes; and they were reſolved to repoſe no truſt in men, enflamed 


with the higheſt animoſity againſt them, and who, were they poſſeſſed of power, 


were fully authorized by he © ſd all our e rebels and as 
traitors. 


Taz King, by Sr Ga the ee eee eee 


| liament, could not expect any accommodation, and had no proſpect but of war, 


=> 


30th of jan. 


or of total ſubmiſſion and ſubjection: Yer, in order to ſatisfy his own party, 
who were extremely impatient for peace, he agreed to ſend the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Earl of Southampton, with an anſwer to the parliament's propoſals, 
and at the ſame time to deſire a treaty upon their mutual demands and pretenſions +. 
It now became neceſſary for him to retract his former declaration, that the two 
houſes at Weſtminſter were not a free parliament; and accordingly, he was in- 
duced, tho with great reluctance, to give them, in his anſwer the appellation 
of the parliament of England 1. But it appeared afterwards, by a letter, which 
he wrote to the Queen, and of which a copy was taken at the battle of Naſeby, 
that he ſecretly entered an explanatory proteſtation in his council-book ; and he 
pretended, tho he had called them the parliament, that he had not thereby 
acknowledged them for ſuch F This ſubtlety, which has been frequently objected 
to Charles, is the moſt noted of thoſe very few inſtances, from which the enemies 
of this Prince have endeavoured to load him with the imputation of infincerity z | 
and have inferred that the parliament could repoſe no confidence in his. pro- 
feſſions and declarations, not even in his laws and ſtatutes. There is, however, 
it muſt be confeſſed, a difference univerſally avowed between ſimply giving to 
men the appellation, which they aſſume, and the ſolemn acknowledgment of 
their title to it; tho? it had perhaps been better, had the King, in ſuch delicate 
tranſactions between him and his people, kept ar the wideſt. diſtance from ſuch | 
ſuſpicious diſtinctions. | | 
Taz time and place of treaty were agreed on, and accordingly ſixteen com- 
miſſioners from the King met at Uxbridge with twelve authorized by the parlia- 


ment, attended with the Scots commiſſioners. It was agreed that the Scots 


® Dugdale, p. 737. Rus. vol. vi. p. 850. = + Whidocke, p. 110. 4 Ibid. p. 111. 
Dogdale, p. 748. | 
5 His words are, As for my calling thoſe at London « Parliament, I hall refer thee to Digby 


. this bn wont If there had been but two beſides myſelf of my opi- 


© nion, I had not done it; and the argument that prevailed with me was, that the calling did no- 

« wiſe acknowledge them to be a parliament; upon which condition and conſtruction I did it, and 

«« no otherwiſe z and accordingly is it regiſter d in the council books, with the pom mot 
IO? The King's Cabinet opened. Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 943. | 

| and 
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and parliamentary commiſſioners ſhould give in their demands with regard to three m 


important articles, Religion, the Militias, and Ireland ; and that theſe ſhould be 

ſucceſſively examined and diſcuſſed in conferences with the King's commiſſioners *, 
i as ee PALIN n. .... | 
any of theſe article. 
In the fummer 1643, n e vegans ie 18 Scotland 

the parliament had ſummoned an · aſſembly at Weſtminſter, compoſed of 221 di- 
vines and 30 laymen, celebrated in their party for piety. and learning. By their 
advice, alterations were made in the thirty- nine articles, or in the metaphyſical 
doctrines of the church; and what was of greater importance, the liturgy was 
intirely aboliſhod, and in its place, a new directory for worſhip was eſtabliſned s 
by which, ſuitable to the ſpirit of the puritans, the utmoſt liberty, both in pray 

ing and. preaching, was indulged to the public teachers. By the ſolemn, league: 
and covenant, epiſcopacy was abjured, as deſtructive of all true piety ; and a 

national engagement, attended with every circumſtance which could render a 
promiſe ſacred and obligatory, was entered into with the Scots, never to ſuffer 
its re- admiſſion. All theſe meaſures ſhowed little ſpirit of accommodation in the 

parliament ; and the King's commiſſioners were not ſurprized to find the eſtabliſh-- 
ment of preſbytery and the directory poſitively demanded, together with the 

e e e cones \ 


— 0 


* Whidocke, p. 121. Deum p. 358: 

bbb be 
2 gread feſtival, into a ſolemn. faſt and humiliation ; « In order,” as they 
ſaid, © that it. might call to remembrance our fins and the fins of our forefathers,” who, . 
« to celebrate the memory of Chriſt, have turned this-feaſt into an extreme forgetfulneſs of him, by 

« giving liberty to carnal and ſenſual delights.” Nuſhw. vol. vi. p. 8. Tis remarkable, that, as 
the parliament: aboliſſied all holy-days, and ſeverely prohibited all amuſement on the Sabbath; IP 
even burned, by the hands of the hangman, the King's book of ſports; the nation found, that there 
was no time left for relaxation os diverſion. Upon application, . therefore, of the ſervants and i 
apprentices, the parliament. appointed the ſecond. Tueſday of every month for play and recreation. 
Raſhw. vol. vii. p. 460. Whitlocke, p. 247, But theſe inſtitutions, they found great difficulty to » 
execute ; and the people were reſolved to be merry when they pleaſed, not when the parliament : 
ſhould preſcribe to them. The-keeping of Chriſtmas holy-days was long a great mark of malignancy, 
and very ſeverely. cenſured. by the commons. Whitlocke, p. 286 Even minced pyes, which cuſtom . 
had made a Chriſtmas diſh among the churchmen, was regarded, during that ſeaſon, as a profane and + 
ppm nd by eee e Es Co very well with their-omachs... In 
ordinance. too, for the obſervance of the Sabbath, they inſerted. a clauſe for the 
EC i TOE webs Since we are.upon this ſubjeR, . 
it may not be amiſs to mention, that, beſide, ſetting apart Sunday for the ordinances, as they called 
them, the Godly had regular meetings on the Thurſdays for reſolving caſes of conſcience, and con- 
ferring about their progreſs in grace. What they were chiefly anxious about, was the fixing the preciſe - 
moment of their.converiion or aow bin ; and whoever could not aſcertain fo dificuk a point of cal. 
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| Chap, vill. Hat Charles been of a diſpoſition'to neglect all rlicotogical controverſy 3. he 


1645. 


yet had been obliged, in good policy, to adhere to epiſcopal juriſdition, not 
only becauſe it was favourable to monarchy, but becauſe all bis adherents were 
paſſionately devoted to it; and to abandon them, in what they regarded as fo 
important an article, was for ever to relinquiſh their friendſhip and aſſiſtance. 
Bur Charles had never attained ſuch enlarged principles. He eſteemed biſtiops 
eſſential to the very being of a chriſtian church; and he thought himſelf bound, 


by more ſacred ties, than thoſe of policy, or even of honour to the: ſupport of 
that order. His conceſſions therefore, on this head, he judged ſufficient,” when 


he agreed, That an indulgence ſhould be given to tender conſciences with regard 


to ceremonies z that the biſhops ſhould exerciſe no act of juriſdiction or ordination, + 


without the conſent and council of ſuch prefbyters as ſhould be choſen by: the 


clergy, of each dioceſe ; that they ſhould reſide conftantly in their dioceſe, and be 


bound to preach every Sunday; that pluralities be aboliſhed ; that abuſes in ec- 
eleſiaſtical courts be redreſſed ; and that a hundred thouſand pounds be levied 
from the biſhops eſtates and the chapter lands, for payment of debts contracted by 
the parliament ®. Theſe conceſſions, tho' conſiderable, gave no ſatisfaction to the 


parliamentary commiſſioners ; and, without abating any thing of their rigour on 


this head they proceeded to their demands with regard to the militia. 
Tur King's partizans had all along maintained, that the fears and jealouſies of 
the parliament, after the ſecurities ſo early and eaſily given to public liberty, 
were either feigned or groundleſs z and that no human inſtitution could be better 
poized and adjuſted, than was now the government of England. By the abo- 
lition of the ſtar-chamber and court of high commiſſion, the prerogative, they 
ſaid, has loſt all that coercive power, by which it had formerly ſuppreſſed or 
endangered liberty : By the eſtabliſhment of triennial parliaments, it can have 
no leiſure to acquire new powers, or guard itſelf, during any time, from the 
inſpection of that vigilant aſſembly: By the ſlender revenue of the crown, no 
king can ever attain ſuch influence as to procure a. repeal of theſe ſalutary ſta- 
eutes : And while the prince commands no mercenary forces, he will in vain, 
by violence, attempt an infringement of laws, fo clearly defined by means of 
late diſputes, and ſo paſſionately cheriſhed by all his ſubjects. In this ſituation 


ſurely, the nation, governed by ſo virtuous a monarch, may, for the preſent, 


ulation, could not pretend any title to ſaintſhip. The profane ſcholars at Oxford, aſter the parlia- 


ment became maſters of that town, gave to the houſe, in which the zealots aſſembled, the denomi- 
nation of Scraple-Gop : The zealots, in their turn, inſulted the ſcholars and profeſſors; and, intruding 
into the place of lectures, declaimed againſt human learning, and challenged the moſt knowing of 
ahem to prove that their calling was from Chriſt, See Wood's Faſti Oxonienſes, p. 740. 8 

* Puggale, p. 279 780, | | 105 
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remain in tranquillity, and try, whether it be not poſſible; by peaceful arts, to . 


elude that danger, with which, it is pretended, its liberties are ſtill threatened. 


Bor tho? the royaliſts inſiſted on theſe plauſible topics, before the commence- 
ment of the war, they were obliged to own, that the progreſs of civil commotions 


had ſomewhat abated the force and evidence of this reaſoning. If the power of 
che militia, ſaid the oppoſite party, be entruſted to the King, it were not now 
difficult for him to abuſe that authority. By the rage of inteſtine diſcord, his 


partizans are enflamed into an extreme hatred againſt their antagoniſts ; and have 
contracted,” no doubt, ſome prejudices againſt popular privileges, which, in their 


apprehenſion, have been the ſource of ſo much miſchief. Were the arms of the 


| Nate, therefore, put entirely into . ſuch hands; what public ſecurity, it may be 


demanded, can be given to liberty; or what private ſecurity to thoſe, who, in op- 
poſition to the letter of the law, have ſo generouſly. ventured their lives in its 


defence? In compliance with this apprehenſion, Charles offered, that the arme of 


the ſtate ſhould be entruſted, during three years, to twenty commiſſioners, who 
ſhould be named, either by common agreement between him and the parliament, or 
the one half by him, the other by the, parliament; . And, after the expiration of 
chat term, he inſiſted that his coaſtitutiooal. authority, over the militia ſhould 
again return to him.. 

| A emitters fel demos 

ſword ſhould for ever be entruſted to ſuch . perſons. as the parliament alone ſhould 


appoint : But afterwards, they relaxed ſo far, as to require that authority only. 
for ſeven, years; after which, it was not to return to the king, but ta be ſettled by 


bill, or by common agreement between bim and his parliament . The King's 
commiſſioners aſked, whether jealouſies and fears were all on one ſide? and whether 
the prince, from ſuch violent attempts and, pretenſions as he had experienced, had 
not, at leaſt, equal reaſon, to apprehend for his authority, as they for their 
liberty ? Whether there was any. equity, in ſecuring only one party, and leaving 


the other, during the courſe of ſeven years, entirely at the mercy. of their 


enemies ? Whether, if unlimited power was entruſted to the parliament during ſo 
long a period, it would not be eaſy ſor them to frame the ſubſequent bill in the 


manner moſt agreeable to themſelves, and keep for ever poſſeſſion of the ſword, 


as well as of every article of civil power and juriſdiction & ? 


Tus truth is, after the commencement of the war, it was very difficult, if not 


impoſlible, to find ſecurity for both parties, eſpecially for that of the parliament 
Amidſt ſuch violent animoſities, power alone could enſure ſafety ; and the power 


of one fide was neceſſarily attended with the danger of the other. Few or no 
inſtances occur in hiſtory of an equal, peaceſul and durable accommodation, 


„ Dugdale, p. 798 + did. p. 79. T Ibid, p. 820. $ Ibid p. 877. 
Vor. V. : . D d d N that 
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92 been concluded bern two factions, which hove been inflacned into. 
cIVu Wake © 


Wirn tegard to Ireland, 8 8 of 4 
the parties. The parliament demanded, That the ceſſation with the rebels ſhould 


be declared null; that the management of the war ſhould be given over entirely 


to the parliament ; and that after the conqueſt of Ireland, the nomination of the 
Lord lieutenant and of the judges, or in other words, the . . 
kingdom ſhould likewiſe remain in their hand 


dic Et ain mene 
on theſe three heads, however exorbitant, were acknowleged, by the parlia- 


_ mentary commiſſioners, to be nothing but preliminarics. Were all theſe granted 
they ſtill reſerved the power of reviving thoſe other demands, ſtill more exorbi- 


tant, which, a little before had been tranſmitted. to the King at Oxford. Such 
ignominious terms were there inſiſted on, as worſe could ſcarcely be demanded, 


_ were Charles totally vanquiſhed, Aa priſoner, and in chains. The King was re- 


quired to attaint and exempt from a general pardon, forty of the moſt conſider - 


able of his Engliſh fubjects, and nineteen of his Scots, together with all popiſb 


recuſunts in both kingdoms, who had borne arms for him. It was infiſted, that 
forty-eight more, with all members who had ſat in either houſe at Oxford, all 


| lawyers and divines who had embraced the King's party, ſhould be rendered in- 


capable of any office, be forbid the exerciſe of their proſeſſion, be prohibited from 
within the verge of the court, and forfeit the third of their eſtates to the 


| parliament. - It was required, that whoever had borne arms for the King, ſhould 


forfeit the tenth part of their eſtates, or if that did not ſuffice, the ſinth, for the 
payment of public debt. As if the royal authority were not ſufficiemly annihi- 


' lated by fach terms, it was demanded, that the court of wards ſhould be abo- 
lied ; that all the confiderable officers of the crown, and all the judges ſhould 


Execution of 
Laud. 


be appointed by parliament z and that the. right of peace and war ſhould not be 
exerciſed without the conſent of that aſſembly 7. The preſbyterians, it muſt 
be confeſſed, after inſiſting on ſuch conditions, differed only in words, from 
the independents, who required the eſtabliſhment of a pure republic. When the. 
debates had been carried on to no purpoſe during twenty days, the com- 


miſſioners, they 0 275% ence eee e es ee ee 
of the parliament to London. 

A little before the commencement of this fruitleſs treaty, aden nicutes by 
the parliament, which proved their determined reſolution to yield nothing, but 
e imperious manner, with which they had, at 


* Dugdals, þ. 826, * fene. vol. vi. p. 850. Doglale, p. 737: 
-— 2 | | | 


HAAS Les nr 1207 


4 eee mne e Archbiſhop Laud, the moſt fa- 
voured miniſter of the King, was brought to the feaffold ; and in this inftance, 
the public might fee, chat popular aſſemblies, as by their very number, they are, 
in a great meaſure, exempt from the reſtraint of ſhame, ſo, when they alſo over- 
CO FEI IL ny, mma gs wh og e . 


Fat the time, A hol ht er edict, the houſe of commons, en- 
gaged in enterprizes of greater moment, had fourid no leiſure to finiſh his im- 
peachment; and he had patiently endured fo long an imprifonment, without 


vm. 
92 


being brought to any trial. After the union with Scotland, the bigorted prejudi - 


ces of that nation revived the like ſpirit in England ; and the ſectaries — 


to gratify their vengeance in the puniſhment” of this prelate, who had ſo long. 
by his authority, and by the execution of penal laws, kept their zealous ſpiric 
under.confinement, He was accuſed of high treaſon, in endeavouring to ſubvere 
the fundamental laws, and of other high crimes and miſdemeanours. The ſame 
Megality of an accumulative crime and a conſtructive evidence, which appeared 
in the caſe of Strafford ; the ſame violence and iniquity in conducting the trial, 
are conſpicuous thro” the whole courſe of this proſecution. The groundleſs charge 
df popery, which was bdlied by his whole life and conduct, was continually urged 
- apninſt the priſoner ; and every error rendered unpardonable by this imputation, 
which was' ſuppoſed to imply the height of all enormities. 4 This man, my 


* lords,” faid ſerjeant Wilde, conctuding his loag ſpeech again him, „ is like 


% Naaman the Syrian, a great man, but a leper *. 
Wir ſhall not enter into a detail of "this matter, which at preſent, ſeems to ad- 
mit of ſo little controverſy. It ſuffices to ſay, that after a long trial, and the ex- 
amination of above a hundred and fifty witneſſes, the commons found fo little 
likelihood of obtaining a judicial ſentence againſt Laud, that they were obliged to 
have recourſe to their legiſlative authority, and to paſs an ordinance for taking 
away the life of this aged prelate. Notwithſtanding the low condition, into which 
che houſe of peers were fallen, there appeared ſome intention of rezeting this or- 
dinance ; and the popular leaders were again obliged to apply to the multitude, 
and to extinguiſh, by threats of new tumults, the ſmall remains of liberty, poſ- 
ſeſſed by the upper houſe. Seven peers alone vo ed in this important queſtion. 
The reſt, either from ſhame or fear, took care to abſent themſelves +. 

Lau, who had behaved during his trial with great ſpirit and vigour of genius, 
ſunk not under the horrors of his execution z but tho? he uſually proſeſſed him 
ſelf apprehenſive of a violent death, he found all his fears to diflipate before that 


ſuperior courage, by which he was animated. No one, ſaid he, can be 


* Raſhw. vol. vi. p. 830. + Warwick, p. 16. | 
| Ddd 2 e * more 
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fleſted by Sir John Clotworthy, a zealot of the reigning ſect, and a great leader in 


the ſcaffold; and during the intervals of his prayers, he was harraſſed and mo- 


the lower houſe : This was the time he choſe for examining the principles of the 
dying primate, and trepaning him into a confeſſion, that he truſted, for his ſal- 
vation, to the merits of good works, not to the death of the Redeemer *, Hay- 
ing extricated himſelf from theſe theological - coils, the Archbiſhop hid end 
on the block ; and it was ſevered from the body by one. blow +. . Thoſe theolo- 
gical opinions, for which he ſuffered, coniributed, no doubt, to the courage and 
conſtancy of his end. Sincere, he undoubtedly - was, and however miſguided, 

actuated. by religious motives in all his purſuits; and it is to be regreted that a 
man of ſuch ſpirit, who conducted his enterprizes with ſo much warmth and in- 


duſtry had not entertained more enlarged views, nn Fe more 
favourable to the general happineſs of ſociety. 


Tur great and important advantage, which the party. adi bo Straffordls 
death, may in ſome degree, palliate the iniquity of the ſentence pronounced 
againſt him: But the execution of this old-infirm prelate, who had fo long re- 
mained an inoffenſive priſoner, can be aſcribed to nothing but vengeance and 
bigotry in thoſe ſevere religioniſts, by whom the parliament was intirely governed. 
That he deſerved a' better fate was not queſtioned by any - reaſonable man: The 
degree of his merit was, in other reſpects, much diſputed. ' Some accuſed him 


of recommending laviſh doctrines, of promoting perſecution, and of encourag- 


ing ſuperſtition ; while others thought, chat his nn in theſe beet v 


lars, would admit of apology and extenuation. 

© Taar the letter of the law; as much as the moſt . eee in- 
culcates paſſive obedience, is very apparent: And tho' the ſpinit of a limited 
government ſeems to require, in extraordinary caſes, ſome mitigation of ſo rigor- 
ous a doctrine ; ĩt muſt be confeſſed, that the preceding genius of the Engliſh 
conſtieution had rendered a miſtake in this particular very natural and excuſable. 

To inflict death, at leaſt on thoſe who depart from the exact line, of truth in theſe 
nice queſtions, ſo far from being favourable teen Tye Ame une 


of the ſpirit of tyranny and proſcription. 
Tor zu ATION had hitherto been ſo little the -cineiple of any ebiiſtiin' ſeck, 


that even the catholics, the remnant of the religion profeſſed by their anceſtors, 
could not obtain from the Engliſh the leaſt indulgence. This very houſe of com- 


mona, in their famous remonſtrance, took care to juſtify themſelves,” as from the 
higheſt imputation, of any intention to relax the golden reins of diſcipline, 
as they called them, or grant any toleration : And the enemics of the church 


® Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 838, 839.  Þþ+ t2thof July. 1 Nalſon, vol. ü. p. 705. 
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were fo rake Fromm the beginning, as not to lay claim to liberty Seesen which we Wang 


they called a toleration for ſoul murder. They openly challenged the ſuperiority, 
and even menaced the eſtabliſhed church with that perſecution, which they after- 
wards exerciſed: againſt ir with ſuch ſeverity. And if the queſtion be conſider- 
ed in the view of policy; tho” a. ſect, already formed and advanced, may, with 
good reaſon, demand a toleration ; what title had the puritans to this indulgence, 
who were juſt on the point of ſeparation from the church, and whom, it might 
be hoped, ſome wholſome and legal ſeverities would till retain in their obedience 
WHT 
| Wuavevzs ridicule, to a philoſophical Sd. may be thrown on pious cere- 
monies, it muſt be confeſſed, that, during a very religious age, no inſtitution 
can be more advantageous to. the rude multitude, and tend more to mollify that 
fierce and gloomy ſpirit of devotion, to which they are ſubject. Even the Eng- 
lim church, tho it had retained a ſhare of popiſh. ceremonies, may juſtly be 
thought too naked and unadorned, and ſtill to approach too near the abſtract and 
ſpiritual religion of the puritans. Laud and his affociates, by reviving a few 
primitive inſtitutions of this nature, corrected the error of the firſt reformers, 
and preſented, to the affrightened and aſtoniſhed mind, ſome ſenſible exterior 
obſervances, which might occupy it during its religious exerciſes, and . abate. the 
violence of its diſappointed efforts. The thought, no longer bent on that divine 
and myſterious Eſſence, ſo ſuperior to the narrow capacities of mankind, was 
able, by means of the new. model. of devotion, to relax itſelf in the contempla- 
tion of pictures, poſtures, veſtments, buildings: and all the fine arts, which 
miniſtred to religion, thereby received additional encouragement. The primate, 
tis true, conducted this ſcheme, not wich the enlarged ſentiments and cool dif- 
Poſition of a legiſlator, but with the-intemperate zeal of a ſectary ; and by over- 


© That Laud's ſeverity was not extreme; appears from this ſaQ, that he cauſed the acts or records 
ef the high commiſſion-court to be ſearched, and found that there had been fewer ſuſpenſions, de- 
privations, and other. puniſhments, by. three, during the ſeven years of his time, than in avy ſeven 
years of his predeceſſor Abbot ; who was notwithflanding in great eſteem with the houſe of commons. 
Trouble: and trial of Laud, p. 164. Bur Abbot was little attached to the court, and was alſo'a pu- 
ritan in doctrine, and bore a mortal hatred to the papiſts. Not to mention, that the mutinous ſpi- 
rit was riſing higher in the time of aud, and would leſs bear controul. The maxims,. however, of 
dis adminiſtration were the ſame which had ever prevailed in England, and which had place in every | 
| ether European nation, except Holland, which Rudicd chiefly the intereſts of commerce ; and France, 
which was fetter d by edicts and treaties, To have changed them ſor the modern maxims of tolera- 
tion, however reaſonable; would have been deemed a very bold and dangerous enterpiize. It is a 
principle, advanced by Preſident Monteſquieu, that, where the magiſtrate is ſatisfied with the eſtd- 
bliſked Religion, he ought to repreſs the firſt attempts towards innovation, and only grant a toleration 
to ſes that. are diffus'd and eſtabliſhed. See L' Eſprit des i {oix, liv. xxv. chap. 10. According to 
this principle, Laud's indulgence to the catholics and ſeverity to the puritans, would admit of a ky, 
1 own, wo chat. it is very queſtionable, whether perſecution can in gag caſe be juſtified. 
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Chap. VII. looking the circumſtances of the times, ſerved rather to imflame that religious 
2645. fury, Which he meunt to repreſs. But this blemiſh is more to be regarded: 28 
general imputation on the whole age, than any particular failing of Laud; and 
FTC — | 
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Montroſe's  Berors Se copies of theſe civil diſorders, the Eafl of Montroſe, 
victories. ' young Nobleman of a diſtinguiſhed family, returning from his travels, had 
been introduced to the King, and had made an offer of his ſervices ; but by the 
inſinuations of the Marqueſs, afterwards Duke of Hamilton, who poſſeſſed much 

of Charles's confidence, he had not been received with that diſtinction, to which 

be thought himſelf juſtly intitled . Diſguſted with this treatment, he had for- 

warded all the violence of the eovenanters; and agreeable to the natural ardour 

of his genius, he had employed himſelf, during the firſt inſurrection, with great 

zeal as well as ſucceſs, in levying and condudting their armics. Being commiſſioned 
by the Tables to wait upon the King, while the royal army lay at Berwick, be was ſo 

won upon by the civilities and careſſes of that monarch, that he thenceforth- de- 

voted himſelf intirely, tho" ſecretly, to his ſervice, and entered into a cloſe cor- 
reſpondence with him. In the ſecond Scottiſh inſurrection, a great military com- 

mand was entruſted to him by the covenanters 3 and he was the firſt who paſſed 

the Tweed, at the head of their troops, in the invaſion-of England. He found 

means, however, ſoon after to convey a letter to the King: And by the infide- 


lity of ſame about that * Hamilton, «s was by ſome ſuſpected; OY - 
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WV Being accuſed of treachery and a 

with the enemy, Montroſe apenly avowed: the letter ; and aſked 
the generals, if they dared to call their ſovereign an enemy: And by this bold and 
magnanimous behaviour, he eſcaped the danger of an immediate proſecution. 
As he was now fully known to be of the royal party, he no longer concealed his 
principles z and he endeavoured to draw thoſe, who had entertained like ſentiments 
into a bond of aflociation- for his maſter's ſervice. Tho thrown into priſon for 


this enterprize , and detained ſome time, he was not diſcouraged ; but ſtill con- 


tinued by his countenance and protection, to infule ſpirit into the diſtreſſed royal- 
bits. Among other perſons of diſtinction, who united themſelves to him, was 


the Lord Napier of Merchiſion, ſon to the famous inventor of the logarithms, 


the perſon to whom the title of a nf n mn. 
other whom his country ever produced. _ 


Che p. IX. 
10 45 


Tusk was in Scotland another party, who, oelugetoct „ 


| King's ſervice, pretended only to differ with Montroſe about the means of attain- 


ing the ſame end; and of this party, Duke Hamilton was the leader. That 
Nobleman had cauſe to be extremely devoted to the King, not only by reaſon of 
the connexion of blood, which united him to the royal family ; but on account of 
the great confidence and favour, with which he had ever been honoured by 
; his maſter. Being accuſed by Lord Rae, not without ſome appearance or pro- 


bability, of 3 conſpiracy againſt the King; Charles was fo far from harbouring 


ſuſpicion. agaioſt him, that the very firſt time Hamilton came to court, he re- 
ceived him into his bed · chamber, and paſſed alone the night with him +. But 
ſuch was the Duke's unhappy fate or conduct, that he eſcaped not the imputa- 
tion of treachery to his friend and ſovereign 3 and.tho* he at laſt ſacrificed his 


life in the King's ſervice, his integrity and ſincerity have not been thought by hiſ- 


torians entirely free from blemiſh. Perhaps, (and this is the moſt probable opi- 

nion) the ſubtilties and _ refinements of his conduct and his temporizing maxims, 
tho* accompanied with good intentions, have been the chief cauſe of a ſuſpicion, 
which has never yet been either fully proved or refuted. As much as the bold 
and vivid ſpirit of Montroſe pted him to enter prizing meaſures, as much was 
the cautious temper of Hamilton inclined to ſuch as were moderate and dilatory. 


While the former foretold, that the Scots covenanters were ſecretly forming an 


union with the Engliſh parliament, and inculcated the neceſſity of preventing 
them by ſome vigorous vacertaking 3 the latter till infiſted, that every ſuch at- 


© Iris not improper to take notice of 8 miſtake committed by Clarendon, much to the diſadvan- 
| tage of this gallant Nobleman ; that he offered the King, when his Majeſty was in Scotland, to aſſaſ. 
nate Argyle. TINO eee Ruſbw. 
vol. vi. p. 980. | 
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.- tempt would precipitate them into meaſures, to which otherwiſe, they were not, 
perhaps inclined. After the Scots parliament was ſummoned without the King's 
authority, the former exclaimed, that their intentions were now viſible, and 
that if ſome unexpected blow was not ſtruck, to diſſipate them, they would arm 
the whole nation againſt the King; the latter maintained the poſſibility of out- 
voting the diſaffe&ed party, and ſecuring, by peaceful means, the allegiance of 
the Scots-nation®. Unhappily for the royal cauſe, Hamilton's repreſentations 


met with more credit from the King and Queen, than thoſe of Montroſe; and 
the covenanters were allowed, without -interruption, to proceed in all their ho- 


ſtile meaſures. - Montroſe then haſtened to Oxford; where his invectives againſt 
Hamilton's . treachery, concurring with the general prepoſſeſſion, and ſupported 
by the unfortunate event of his councils, were entertained with univerſal approba- 
tion. Influenced by the clamour of his party, more than his own ſuſpicions, 


Charles, ſo ſoon as Hamilton appeared, ſent him priſoner to Pendennis caſtle in 


Cornwall. His brother, Laneric, who was alſo put under TO found 
means to make his eſcape, and fly into Scotland. 


Tun King's ears were now open to Montroſe's Sho who Wirte les 


| but the boldeſt and moſt daring, agreeable to the deſperate ſtate of the royal cauſe 


in Scotland. Tho? the whole nation, was occupied by the covenanters, tho? great 
armies were kept on foot by them, and every place guarded by a vigilant admi- 


niſtration; he undertook, by his own credit, and that of the few friends, who 


remained to the King, to raiſe ſuch commotions, as would ſoon oblige the male- 
contents to recal thoſe forces, which had ſo ſenſibly thrown the balance in favour 
of the parliament . Not diſcouraged with the defeat of Marſton moor, which 
rendered it impoſſible for him to draw any ſuccour from England; he was content- 
ed to ſtipulate with the Earl of Antrim, a nobleman of Ireland, for ſome ſupply 
of men from that country. And he himſelf,” changing his diſguiſes and paſting 
thro* many dangers, arrived in Scotland; where he lay concealed in the borders 
of the Highlands, and ſecretly prepared the minds of his partizans for the at- 
eempting ſome great enterprize Tx. 

No ſooner were the Iriſh landed, tho' not exceeding eleven hundred foot, 

very ill armed, than Montroſe dectared himſelf, and entered upon that ſcene of 


action, which has rendered his name fo celebrated. About eight hundred of the 


men of Athole flocked to his ſtandard. Five hundred men more, who had been 

levied by the covenanters, were perſuaded to embrace the royal cauſe : And 
with this combined force, he haſtened to attack Lord Elcho, who lay at Perth 
VII} of 6000 men, ven n e er Fant of the Iriſh I. 


- © Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 380, 381. Ruſhw. vol. vi. p. 980. Wiſhart, cap. ii. i + Wide 


p. iii. t Clarendon, vol. v. p. 618. Ruſhw. vol. vi. p. 982. Wiſhart, cap iv. 
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| Montroſe, inferior in number, totally unprovided of horſe, ill fupplied with arms Chap. IX. 


and ammunition, had nothing to depend on but the courage, which he himſelf, 
by his own example and the rapidity of his enterprizes, ſhould. inſpire into his raw 
_ ſoldiers. ,, Having received the fire of the enemy, which was anſwered chiefly 
with a volley of ſtones, he ruſhed amidſt them with his ſword drawn, threw them 
into confuſion, puſhed his advantage, and EA ROE Os vith the 
nee of two thouſand of the covenanter . 
T uis victory, tho it augmented the renown of Montroſe, increaſed . 
power nor numbers. The far greater part of the kingdom were extremely attach · 
ed to the covenant; and ſuch as bore an affection to the royal cauſe, were terriſſed 
by the eſtabliſhed authority of the oppoſite party. Dreading the ſuperior power of 
Argyle, who, having joined his vaſſals to a force levied by the public, was ap- 
ing with a conſiderable army : Montroſe haſtened northwards, in order to 

rouze again the Marqueſs of Huntley and the Gordons, who having before haſtily 
taken arms, had been inſtantly ſuppreſſed by the covenanters. He was joined on 
nis march by the Earl of Airly, with his two younger ſons, Sir Thomas and Sir 
David Ogilvy: The eldeſt was, at that time, a priſoner with the enemy. He 
attacked at Aberdeen the Lord Burley, who commanded 4 force of 2500 men. 
After a ſharp combat, by his undaunted courage, which, in his ſituation, was 
true policy, and was alſo not unaccompanied with military ſkill, = * _ 
enemy to flight, and in rhe purſuic did great execution upon them r. 

Bur by this ſecond advantage, he obtained not the end, which he doo 
The envious nature of Huntley, jealous of Montroſc's glory, rendered him 
averſe to join an army, where he himſeſf muſt be ſo much eclipſed by the ſupe- 
rior merit of the general. Argyle, reinforced by the Earl of Lothian, was be. 
| hind him with a great army: The militia of the northern counties, Murray, Roſs, 
| Caithneſs, to the number of 3000, oppoſed him in front, and guarded the banks 
of the Spey, a deep und rapid river. In order to clude theſe numerous armies, 
he turned aſide into the hills, and ſaved his weak, but active troops, in Badenoch, 
After ſume marches and counter-marches, Argyle came up with him at Faivy« 
caſtle. This Nobleman's character, tho" celebrated for political courage and 
conduct, was very low for military proweſs z and after ſome ſkirmiſhes, in which 

he was worſted, he here allowed Montroſe to eſcape him. By quick marches, 
thro? theſe inacceſſible mountains, that general freed himſelf * the ſuperior 
forces of the covenanters. 

Sven was the ſituation of Montroſe, that very good or very ill fortune was 
equally deſtructive to him, and diminiſhed his army. After every victory, his 
ſoldiers, greedy of ſpoil, but deeming the ſmalleſt acquiſition to be unexhauſt- 


e rt of September 1644. Ruſhw. vol. vi. p. 983. Wikan, ap. v + nith of Sep- 
tember 1644 Ruſbw. vol. vi. p. 983. Wiſhart, cap. vi * 
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ed riches, deſerted in great numbers, et home to ſecure the Wen, which 
they had acquired. Tired too, and ſpent with haſty and long marches, in the 
depth of winter, thro' ſnowy mountains, unprovided of every neceffary, they 
fell off, and leſt their general almoſt alone with the Iriſh; who, CN eee 


to which they could retire, ſtill adhered to him in every fortune. 
Wirn theſe, and ſome reinforcement of the Athole-men, and Macdonalds 


| whom he had recalled, Montroſe fell ſuddenly upon Argyle's country, and let 


looſe upon it the whole rage of war; carrying off the cattle, burning the houſes, 
and putting the inhabitants to the ſword. This ſeverity, by which Montroſe 


w ſullied his victories, was the reſult of private animoſity againft the chieftain, as 


much as of zeal for the public cauſe. Argyle, collecting three thouſand: men, 
marched in queſt of the enemy, who had retired with their plunder; and he 


lay at Innerlochy, ſuppoſing . himſelf ſtill at a conſiderable diſtance from them. 
The Earl of Seaforth, at the head of the garriſon of Inverneſs, who were vete- 


ran ſoldiers, joined to 5000 ne levied troops of the northern counties, preſſed 


28 ” royaliſts on the other - ſide, and threatened them with inevitable deſtruction. 


ud of Feb. 


a quick and unexpected march, Montroſe haſtened to Innerlochy, and pre- 
en adore battle, before che ſurprized, but not affrighted, cove- 
nanters. Argyle alone, ſeized with a panic, deſerted his army, who ſtill main- 
tained their ground, and gave battle to the royaliſts. After a vigorous reſiſtance, 
[ir defeated, and purſued with great ſlaughter ®. And the power of the 
pbels (that is Argyle's name) being thus broke ; the highlanders, who were 
in general well · affected to the royal cauſe, began to join Montroſe's camp, in great 
numbers. Seaforth's army diſperſed of itſelf, at the very terror of his name. 
And the Lord Gordon, eldeſt ſon to Huntley, -having eſcaped from his uncle Ar- 
gyle, who bad hitherto detained him, now joined Montroſe, with no contempti- 
ble number of his followers, attended by his brother the Earl of Aboine. 
Tun council at Edinburgh, alarmed at Montroſe's progreſs, began to think of 
a more regular plan of defence, againſt an enemy, whoſe repeated victories had 
rendered him extremely formidable. They ſent for Baillie, an officer of reputa- 
tion, from England ; and joining him in command with Urrey, who had again 


inliſted himſelf among the King's enemies, they ſent them to the field, with a con- 


ſiderable army, againſt the royaliſts. Montroſe, with a detachment of 800 men, 
had attacked Dundee, a town extremely zealous for the covenant: And having 
carried it by aſſault, had delivered it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers ; when 
Baillie and Urrey, with their whole force, were unexpeRedly upon him +. 
His conduct and preſence of mind, in this emergence, appeared conſpicuous. In- 
ſtancly he called off his ſoldiers from plunder, put them in order, ſecured his 


OR xn Wiſhart, cap. viii, + Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 228. Wiſhart, 
| | retreat 
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retreat by the moſt ſkilful meaſures; and having marched ſixty miles in the face 
of an enemy much ſuperior,” without ſtopping, or allowing his ſoldiers the leaſt 
leer or refreſhment, he at laſt ſecured himſelf in the mountains. 

-BaitLIz and Urrey now divided their troops, in order the better to conduct 
the war againſt an enemy, who ſurprized them, as much by the rapidity of his 
marches, as by-the boldneſs of hisenterprizes. Urrey, at the head of 4000 men, 
met him at Alderne, near Inverneſs; and, encouraged by the ſuperiority of 
number, (for the covenanters were double the royaliſts) attacked him in the poſt 


Cb 


which he had choſen. Montroſe having placed his right wing in very ſtrong 


ground, drew the beſt of his forces to the other, and left no main body between 
them; a defect which he artfully concealed, by ſhowing a few men thro* the 


trees and buſhes with which that ground was covered. That Urrey might have 


no leiſure to perceive the ſtratagem, he inſtantly led his left wing to the attack; 


and, making a furious impreſſion upon the covenanters, drove them off the field, 

and obtained a complete victory. In this battle, the valour of young Napier, 
ſon to the Lord of that name, ſhone out with Ggnal luſtre. 

BaiLLtiz now advanced, in order to revenge Urrey's diſcomfiture ; but, at 

Alford, he met himſelf with a like fate T. Montroſe, weak in cavalry, lined 

his troops of horſe with infantry ; and after putting the enemics horſe to rout» 


fell with united force upon their infantry, which were intirely cut in pieces, tho? 


with the loſs of the gallant Lord Gordon on the part of the royaliſts T. And hav- 
ing thus preyailed in ſo many battles, which his vigour ever rendered as deciſive 
a they were ſucceſsful ; he ſummoned together all his friends and confederates, 
and prepared himſelf for marching into the ſouthern provinces, in order to put a 
total period to the power of the coverianters, and diſſipate the parliament, which, 
with great pomp and ſolemnity, they had aſſembled at St. Johnſton's. _ 
Wil the fire was thus kindled in the north of the iſland, it blazed out 
with no leſs fury in the ſouth ; and the parliamentary and royal armies, as ſoon as 
the ſeaſon would permit, prepared to take the field, in hopes of bringing their 
important quarrel to a quick deciſion, The paſſing the ſelf-denying ordinance 
had been protracted by ſo many debates and intrigues, that the ſpring was far 
advanced before it received the ſanction of both houſes 3 and it was thought dan- 
gerous by many to introduce ſo near the time of action, ſuch great innovations 
into the army. Had not the punctilious principles of Eſſex engaged him, amidſt 
all the diſguſts which he received, to pay implicit obedience to the parliament; 
this alteration had not been effected without ſome fatal accident : Since, not- 
withſtanding the prompt reſignation of his command, a mutiny was generally 


„ Ruſk. vol. vil. p 229. Wiſhart, cap. x. + 2d of July. 1 Ruſby, vol. vii. 
p- 229. Wilbert, cap. xi. 5 TP x : : 
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Chap. apprehended . Fails, or, more properly ſpeaking, Cromwel under lia name, 


New model of 
the 


introduced, at laſt, the new mode! into the army, and threw the whole troops 
into a different ſhape. From the ſame men, new regiments and new companies 


| were formed, different officers appointed, and the whole military force put into 


ſuch hands, as the independents could rely on. Beſides members of parliament 
who were excluded, many officers unwilling to ſerve under the new generals, 


threw up their commiſſions z and unwarily facilitated the page of putting the ; 
army entirely into the hands of that faction. 


Tuo' the diſcipline of the former parliamentary army was not vant 
a more exact plan was introduced, and rigorouſly executed, by theſe new com- 
manders. Valour indeed was very generally diffuſed over the one party as well as 
the other, during this period: Diſcipline alſo was attained by the forces of the 
parliament.: But the perfection of the military art, in concerting the general plans 
of action. and the operations of the field, ſeems ſtill, on both ſides, to have been, 


in a great meafure, wanting. Hiſtorians. at leaſt, perhaps from their on igno- 
rance and inexperience, have not remarked any thing but'a 


impetuous 
conduct; each party hurrying to a battle, where valour and fortune chiefly de- 


termined the ſucceſs. The great ornament of hiſtory, during theſe reigns, are 
the civil, not the military tranſaCtions, 


Navxx furely was a more ſingular army afſembled, that that. ah was now 
ſet on foot by the parliament. To the greateft number of the regiments, chap- | 
lains were not appointed: The officers. aſſumed the ſpiritual duty, and united it 
with their military functions. During all the intervals of action, they occupied 
themſelves in ſermons, prayers, exhortations z and the ſame emulation, there, at- 
tended them, which, in the field, is fo neceſſary to ſupport the honour of that pro- 


| feflion. Rapturous ecſtaſies ſupplied the place of ſtudy and reflection ; and while 


the zealous devotees poured out their thoughts in unpremeditated harangues, they 
miſtook that eloquence, which, to their own ſurprize, as well as that of others, 


. Bowed in upon them, for divine illuminations, and for illapſes of the Holy Spi- 


tit. Wherever they were. quartered, they excluded the miniſter from his pulpit ; 


and, mounting that tribunal, conveyed their ſentiments to the audience, with 
all the authority, which followed their power, their valour, their military ex- 


ploits, united to their appearing zeal and fervour. The private ſoldiers, ſeized 
with the ſame ſpirit, employed their vacant hours in prayer, in peruſing the 


Holy Scriptures, in ghoſtly conferences where they compared the progreſs of 


their ſouls in grace, and mutually ſtimulated each other to farther advances in 
the great work of their ſalvation, When marching to battle, the whole field 
reſounded, as well with pſalms and ts. A eas the e 


* 
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* muſic * ; and: each man endeavoured to droun 
the ſenſe of preſent danger, in the proſpect of that crown of glory which was 
ſer before him. In ſo holy a gauſe, ounds were eſteemed  meritoriqus ; death, 
martyrdom; and the hurry and dangers. of action, inſtead. of baviſhing their 

pious viſions, ſerved rather to impreſs their minds more ſtrongly with them. 
Tux royaliſts endeavoured to throw a ridicule an this ſanaticiſm of the parlia- 
mentary armies, without being ſenſible how much reaſon. they had to apprehend 
r pen tas ee, The forces, aſſembled by the King at Oxford, in 

the weſt, and in other places, were equal, if not ſuperior in number, to their 


adverſaries z but actuated by a very different ſpirit. That licence, which had 


been introduced by the want of pay, had riſen to a prodigious height among 

them, and rendered them more formidable to their friends than to their enemies. 
Prince Rupert, negligent of the people, fond of the ſoldiery, had indulged the 
troops in very unwarrantable liberties: Wilmot, a man of profligate manners, 
had promoted the ſame ſpirit of diſorder : And the licentious Goring, Gerrard, 


e 


Sir Richard Granville, now carried it to the greateſt pitch of enormity. In the 
welt eſpecially, where Goring commanded, univerſal ſpoil and havoc were com- 


- mitted ; and the whole country was laid waſte by the unbounded rapine of the 


army. All diſtinction of parties being in a manner dropped: the moſt devoted 


friends of the church and monarchy wiſhed: there for ſuch ſucceſs to the parlia- 
mentary forces, as might put an end to theſe oppreſſions. The country people, 
; dcſpoiled of their ſubſtance, flocked together in ſeveral places armed with clubs 
and ſtavesz and tho' they profeſſed an enmity to the ſoldiers of both parties, 
their hatred was in moſt places levelled chiefly againſt the royaliſts, from whom 
they had met with the worſt treatment. Many thouſands of theſe tumultuous 
peaſants were afſembled in different parts of England; who deſtroyed all ſuch 
ſtraggling ſoldiers as they met with, and much infeſted the armies f. 

Taz diſpoſition of the forces on both ſides, was as follows: Put of the 
Scots army was employed in taking Pomfret, and other towns in Yorkſhire : 
Part of it beſieged Carliſle, valiantly defended by Sir Thomas Glenham. Che- 
| ſer, where Biron commanded, had long been blockaded by Sir William Brereton ; 
and was reduced to great difficulties. The King, being joined by the Princes, 
Rupert and Maurice, lay at Oxford, with a conſiderable army, about 15000 
men. Fairfax and Cromwel were poſted at Windſor, . with the new modelled 


army, about 22,000 men. Taunton, in the county of Somerſet, defended 


by Blake, ſuffered a long ſiege from Sir Richard Granville, who commanded an 
e men's. and. Gar thy defence had been very obſticare, the 


„ Dugdale, p. 7. 1 p. 281, ene vol. vi p. 55 61, 64 Whitoeke, 
p- 13% 131, 133, 136- . Clarendon, vol. v. p. 665. | | 
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garriſon was now reduced to the laſt extremity. 'Goring commanded, in the welt, 


an army of nearly the ſame number *. 


On opening the campaign, the. King formed the projet of relieving Cheſter ; 
Fairfax, that of relieving Taunton, The King was firſt in motion. When he 


advanced to Draiton in Shropſhire, Biron met him, and brought intelligence, that 


his approach had raiſed the ſiege, and that the parliamentary army was drawn off. 


Fairfax, having reached Saliſbury in his road weſtward, received orders from 


the committee of both kingdoms, appointed for the management of the war, to 

return and lay ſiege to Oxford, now expoſed by the King's abſence. He obey- 
ed, after ſending Colonel Weldon to the weſt, with a detachment of 4000 men. 
On Weldon's approach, Granville, who imagined that Fairfax with his whole 
army was upon him, raiſed the ſiege, and allowed this pertinacious town, now 


half taken and half burned, to receive relief : But the royaliſts, being reinforced 


with 2000 horſe under Goring, again advanced to Taunton, and ſhut * Wel- 
don, with his ſmall army, in that ruinous place T. 


Tur King having effected his purpoſe with regard to Cheſter, oils ſourh- 


wards ; and, in his way, ſat down before Leiceſter, a garriſon of the parliament, 
Having made a breach in the wall, he ſtormed the town on all ſides; and, after 


a furious aſſault, the ſoldiers entered ſword in hand, and committed all thoſe diſor- 


ders, to which their natural violence, eſpecially when enflamed by reſiſtance, is ſo 


much addicted f. A great booty was taken and diſtributed among them: Fifteen 


hundred priſoners fell into the King's hands. This ſucceſs, which ſtruck a great 
terror into the parliamentary party, determined Fairfax to leave Oxford, which he 
was beginning to approach; and march towards the King, with an intention of 
offering him battle. The King was advancing towards Oxford, in order to raiſe | 
the ſiege, which he apprehended was now begun; and both armies, ere they 


were aware, had advanced within ſix miles of each other. A council of war was 


called by the King, in order to deliberate concerning the meaſures which he ſhould 
now purſue. On the one hand, it ſeemed more prudent to delay the combat; 
- becauſe Gerard, who lay in Wales with 3ooo men, might be enabled, in a 


little time, to join the army; and Goring, it was hoped, would ſoon be maſter 


of Taunton, and having put the weſt in full ſecurity, would then unite his 
forces to thoſe of the King, and give him an inconteſtable ſuperiority over the 


enemy. On the other hand, Prince Rupert, whoſe boiling ardour til! puſhed 


him on to battle, excited the impatient humour of the nobility and gentry, of 
which the army was full; and urged the many difficulties under which the roy- 


aliſts laboured, and from which nothing but a victory could relicve them: The 
reſolution was taken of giving battle to Fairfax ; and the royal army immediately | 


advanced upon him. 


* Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 18, 17, &. + Ibid, p. 28. | 1 Clarendon, vl. Ties 
*—_ 
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Ar _— was cla with forces nearly equal, this deciſive and well-diſputed bn 
field, between the King and parliament. The main body of the royaliſte was , 145+ 
commanded by the King : The right wing, by Prince Rupert : The left, by Sir winds 
Marmaduke Langdale. Fairfax, ſeconded by Skippon, placed himſelf in the 
main body of the oppoſite army : Cromwel in the right wing: Ireton, Cromwel's 

| fon-in-law, in the left. The charge was begun, with his uſual celerity and uſual 
 fucceſs, by Prince Rupert. Tho' Ireton made ſtout reſiſtance, and even after he 
was run through the thigh with à pike, ſtill maintained the combat, till he was 
taken priſoner; yet was that whole wing broke, and purſued with precipitate 
futy by Rupert: He was even ſo inconſiderate as to loſe time in ſummoning and 
attacking the artiltery of the parliament, which had been Jeft with a good guard 
of infantry. The King led on his main body, and diſplayed, in this action, all 
the conduct of a*prudent general, and all the valour of a ſtout ſoldier *. Fairfax 
and Skippon encountered him, and well. ſupported that reputation, which they 
had acquired. Skippon, being dangerouſly wounded, was deſired by Fairfax to 
leave the field ; but declared that he would remain there as long as one man 
maintained his ground T. The infantry of the parliament was broke, and preſſed 
upon by the King; till Fairfax, with great preſence of mind, brought up the re- 
ſerve and renewed the combat. Meanwhile, Cromwel, having led on his troops 
to the attack of Langdale, overbore the force of the royaliſts, and by his pru- 
dence improved that advantage, which he had gained by his valour. Having 
| purſued the enemy about a quarter of a mile, and detached ſome troops to prevent 
their rallying ; he turned back upon the King's infantry, and threw them into the 
utmoſt confuſion. One regiment alone preſerved its order unbroken, tho? twice 
deſperately aſſailed by Fairfax: and that general, excited by ſo. ſteady a reſiſtance, 
ordered Doyley, the captain of his life-guard, to give them a third charge in front, 
while he himſelf attacked them in rear. The regiment was broke. Fairfax, 
with his own hands, killed an enſign, and having ſeized the colours, gave them 
to a ſoldier to keep for him. The ſoldier afterwards boaſting that he had won 
this ſpoil, was reproved by Doyley, who had ſeen the action: Let him retain that 
honour, ſaid Fairfax, 1 bave to day acquired enough beſide . 

"Prince Rur zr, ſenſible too late of his error, left the fruitleſs attack on 
the enemy's artillery, and joined the King, whoſe infantry was now totally diſ- 
comfited. Charles exhorted this body of cavalry not to deſpair,. and cried aloud 
to them, One charge more, and we recover the day 5. But the diſadvantages, under 
which they laboured, were too evident; and they could by no means be induced 
to renew the combat. Charles was obliged to quit the field, and leave the vic- 
tory to the enemy J. The lain, on the fide of the parliament, excceded thoſe 


* Whitlocke, p. 146. + Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. G. Whitlocke, p. 145. t Whitlocke, 
p. 145+ $ Rat vol. vii, p- 44+ 1 Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 656, 657. Walker, p. 130, 131. 
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on the fide of the King: They loft a thouſand ten; he not above eight hundred, 
But Fairfax made 500. officers prifoners and 4000 private men; took all the 


King's artillery and ammunition, and totally diffipated his infantry : So that 


ſcarce any victory could be more complete, than that which he obtained. 


Amons the other ſpoils, was ſeized the King's cabinet, with the copies of his 
letters to the Queen, which the parliament afterwards ordered to be publiſhed “. 
They choſe, no doubt, ſuch of- them as they thought would reflect ph ditho- 
nour upon him: Yet upon the whole, the letters are wrote with _ delicacy and 
tenderneſs, and give an advantageous idea both of the King's genius and morals, 
A mighty fondneſs, tis true, and attachment, he expreſſes to his conſort, and 
often profeſſes that he never would embrace meaſures diſagreeable to her: But 
ſuch declarations of civility and confidence are not always to be taken in a literal 
ſenſe. - And ſo legitimate an affection, avowed by the laws of God and man, 
may, perhaps, be excuſable towards a woman of beauty and ſpirig, even tho' 
he was a papiſt F. 5 | 

Taz Athenians, having intercepted a letter wrote by — 7 enemy, Philip of 
8 to his wife Olympia; ſo far from being moved by a curioſity of pry- 
ing into the ſecrets of that relation, immediately ſent the letter to the Queen un- 
opened, Philip was not their ſovereign ; nor were they inflamed with that violent 


- animoſity againſt him, which attends all civil commotions. 


17th of June. 


 AFxTEx the battle, the King retreated with that body of horſe, which 1 
intire, firſt to Hereford, then to Abergavenny z and remained ſome time in Wales, 
from the vain hope of raiſing a body of infantry in thoſe harraſſed and exhauſted 
quarters. Fairfax, having firſt retaken Leiceſter, which was ſurrendered, upon 
articles, began to deliberate concerning his future. enterprizes. A letter. was 
brought him, wrote by Goring to the King, and unfortunately entruſted to a ſpy of 
Fairfax. Goring informed the King, that, in three weeks time, he hoped to be 
maſter of Taunton; after which he would join his Majeſty with all the forces of 
the weſt; and entreated him, in the mean while, to avoid coming to any action 
with the enemy. This letter, which, had it been ſafely delivered, had probably 
prevented the battle of Naſeby, ſerved now to direct the N of Fairfax . 


® Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 658. | ; 
| + Hearne has publiſhed the following extract from a W of Sir Simon D' Ewes, who 
was no mean man in the parliament party: * On Thurſday the zoth and laſt day of this inſtant, June, 
% 1625, I wentto Whitehall, purpoſely to ſee the Queen, which I did fully all the time ſhe fat at | 
« dinner. I perccived herto be a moſt abſolute delicate lady, after I had exactly ſurveyed all the fea. 


++ rures of her face, much enlivened by her radiant and Yparkling black eyes. Beſides, her deport- 


«+ ment among her women was fo ſweet and humble, und her ſpeech and looks to her other ſervants ſo 
© mild and gracious, as I could not abſtain from divers deep-fetched ſighs, to confider, ti at ſhe want- 
50 ee the true religion.“ See Preface to the Chronicle of Punſtable, p. 64. 
tent p. 49- 
After 


— 


After waving s a hed of 3000 men to Pointz and Roſſiter, with orders to attend 
the King's motions, he marched immediately to the weſt, with a view of ſaving 
Taunton, and ſuppreſſing the only conſiderable force wack now remained to the 
royaliſts. | 

In the beginning of the e Charles, 2 apprehenſive of che event, had 


1 the Prince of Wales, now fifteen years of age, to the weſt, with the title of 


general, and had given orders, if he was preſſed by the enemy, that he ſhould 
make his eſcape into a foreign country, and ſave one part of the royal family from 
the violence of the parliament. Prince Rupert had thrown himſelf into Briſtol, 
with an intention of defending that i e "_— Goring commanded the army 
before Taunton. 


CHARLES ; 10 


* 


On Fairfax 's approach the ſiege of Taunton was raiſed; and the royaliſts retir- 10th of Jul. 


„ 4 to Lamport, an open town in the county of Somerſet. Fairfax attacked them - 


in that poſt, beat them from it, killed about 300 men, and took 1400 priſoners v. 
After this advantage, he ſat down before Bridgewater, a town eſteemed firong, 
and of great conſequence in that country. When he had entered the outer town 
by ſtorm, Windham the governor, who had retired into the inner, immediately ca- 


pitulated, and delivered the place to Fairfax. The garriſon, to the number of 23d of July. 


2600 men, were made priſoners of war. 

Fanrax having next taken Bath and Sherborne, reſolved to ſit down before 
| Briſtol; and made great preparations for an enterprize, which, from the ſtrength 
of the garriſon, and the reputation of Prince Rupert, the governor, was deemed 
of the laſt importance. But, ſo precarious in moſt men is this quality of military 
courage! a poorer defence was not made by any town, during the whole war: 


And the general expectations were here extremely diſappointed. No ſooner had 


the parliamentary forces entered the lines by ſtorm, than the Prince capitulated, 


and delivered up the city to Fairfax +. A few days before, he had wrote a letter iich of Sept. 


to the King, in which he undertook to defend the place for four months, if no 


mutiny obliged him to ſurrender it. Charles, who was forming ſchemes, and Surrender of 


collecting forces, for the relief of Briſtol, was aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpected an event, 
which was little leſs fatal to his party than the defeat of Naſeby$. Full of indig- 
nation, he inſtantly recalled all Prince Rupert's commiſſions, and ſent him a paſs 
to go beyond ſea ). 

Tue King's affairs now went faſt to ruin in all quarters. The . having 
made themſelves maſters of Carliſle j, after an obſtinate ſiege, marched ſouth- 
wards, and laid fiege to Hereford z but were obliged to raiſe it on the King's ap- 
proach: W Tine which attended his arms. Har- 


e Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 56. + Ibid. p. 83. 1 Clarendon, vol. iv. p. Walker, p. 137. 
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x. ing marched to the relief of Cheſter, which was ane w beſieged by the parliament- 
2645. ary forces under Colonel Jones; Pointz attacked his rear, and forced him to give 
24th of Sept. battle. While the fight was continued with great obſtinacy, and victory ſeemed: 
to incline to the royaliſts ; Jones ſell upon them from the other ſide, and put them 
to rout with the Joſs of 600 ſlain and 1000 priſoners. The King with the re- 
mains of his broken army, fled to Newark, and from thence wen to rg 
where he ſhut himſelf up during the winter ſeaſon. 

Tre news, which he received from all ſides, were no leſs fatal than thoſe events, 
which paſſed where he himſelf was preſent. Fairfax and Cromwel, after the 
ſurrender of Briſtol, having divided their forces, the former marched weſtwards, 
in order to compleat the conqueſt of Devonſhire and Cornwall ; the latter attacked 
the King's garriſons which lay to the eaſt of Briſtol. The Devizes was ſurrender- 
ed to Cromwel; Berkeley. caſtle. was taken by ſtorm; Wincheſter capitulated . 
Baſing-houſe was entered ſword in hand: And all theſe middle counties of Bog: 
land were, in alittle time, reduced to obedience under the parliament. 


5 Tut fame rapid and uninterrypeed ſucceſs attended Fairfax: The parliament-. 
The weſt con- ary forces, elevated by paſt victories, governed by the moſt rigid diſcipline, 'mer: - 


- 15 eh with no equal oppoſition from troops, diſmayed by repeated defeats, and corrupt- 
. ed by licentious manners. After beating up the quarters of the royaliſts at 


18th of jan. Bovey-Tracy, Fairfax ſat down before Dartmouth, and in a few days entered it 


ch of Feb by ſtorm. Poudram caſtle being taken by him, and Exeter blockaded on all ſides ; 
| " Hopton,. a man of merit, who now commanded the royaliſts, having advanced to 
the relief of that town with an army.of. 8000 men, met with the parliamentary 
army at Torrington z where he was defeated, all his foot diſperſed, and he himſelf 
with his horſe obliged to retire into Cornwall, Fairfax followed him, and vigo- 
rouſly purſued the victory. Having encloſed the royaliſts at Truro, he forced the 
whole army conſiſting of 5000 men, chiefly cavalry, to ſurrender upon terms. 
The ſoldiers, deliv:ring up their horſes and arms,. were allowed to- diſband, and 
received twenty ſhillings a-piece, to carry them to their own houſes. Such of the 
officers, as · deſired it, had paſſes to retire beyond ſea: The others, having promiſed 
never more to bear arms, paid compoſitions to the parliament. t, and procured 
their pardon 4. And thus Fairfax, after taking Exeter, which compleated the 
conqueſt of the weſt, marched, with his victorious army, to the centre of the 
kingdom, and fixed his camp at Newbury. The Prince of a in purſuance 


- Ruſw. Vol. vii p. 17. 9 
+ Theſe compoſitions were differont, tw to the demerits of ” is - But ws a vote 


of the houſe they could not be under two pad; rent of the eder eſtate, Journ, 1 1 _— 
1648. Whitlocke, p. 160. 
{ Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 108. 
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| of the King's orders, retired to Scilly, then to Jerſey ; from, whence he went to Chap. Ix 
Paris; where be joined the Queen, who had fled thither from Exeter, at the 40. 
time the Earl of Efſex conducted the parkamentary army to the weſt. 

Ix the other parts of England, Hereford was taken by furprize : Cheſter ſur- 
rendered: Lord Digby, who, had attempted, with 1200 horſe, to break into 
Scotland and join Montroſe, was defeated at Sherburn in Yorkſhire, by. Colonel 

Copley 3 his whole force diſperſed ; and he himſelf obliged to fly, firſt to the iſle 
of Man, and thence into Ireland. News too arrived that Montroſe himſelſ, after 
ſome more ſucceſſes, was at laſt W and neee 1 of 90 

Parts figally extinguiſned. 

Wurd Montroſe . into "tt 3 counties, the covenanters, af | 
Pr their whole force, met him with a numerous army, and gave him battle. 
but without. ſucceſs, at Kilſyth *, - This was the moſt complete victory which 
Montroſe ever obtained. The royaliſts put to ſword ſix-thouſand of their enemies, 
and left the cavenanters.no remains of any army in Scotland. The whole kingdom 

vas ſhook with theſe repeated ſueceſſes 3 and many.noblemen, who ſecretly favour- 
ed the royal cauſe, now declared openly, for it, when they ſaw a force able to 
ſupport them. The Marqueſs of Douglas, the Earls of Annandale and Hlareficld, 

the Lords Fleming, Seton, Magerty, Carnegy, with many others, flocked to 
the royal ſtandard. Edinburgh opened its gates, and gave liberty to all the 
priſoners,” which were there detained by the covenantets. Among the reſt, was 

the Lord Ogilvy, ſon to Airly, whoſe . * contributed extremely to tbe 

victory, obtained at Kilſyth k. 

Davio LesLY was detached from che army in England, and maeched/to.the 
relief of his diſtreſſed party in Scotland. Montroſe advanced ſtill farther to the 

ſouth, allured by vain hopes, both of rouzirig to arms the Earls of Hume, Tra · 
quaire, and Roxborough, who had promiſed to join him ; and of obtaining from 
England ſome ſupply of cavalry, of which he ſtood in great need. By the negli- 
gence of his ſcouts, Leſly, at Philip-haugh in the Forreſt, ſurprized his army, 
much diminiſhed in numbers, from the deſertion of the Highlanders, who had 
retired to the hills, according to cuſtom, in order to ſecure their plunder. Aſter 
a ſharp conflict, where Montroſe exerted the moſt heroic valour, his forces were Defect of 
routed by Leſly's cavalry . And he himſelf was obliged to fly with his broken Montr fe. 
forces into the mountains; where he again prepared himſelf for new battles and 
new eaterprizes 5. | | 

Taz covenanters uſed the victory with great rigour. - Their ik fir 

Robert Spotiſwood, ſecretary of ſtate, and ſon to the late primate, Sir Philip 


; * z5th of Ange 1645- + Ruſhw. vol. vii, p. 230, 231. Wiſhart, * t 13th of Sept. 
1645. J Ruſby. vol. vii. p. 231. | : 
| Fff2 Niſbet, 
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Gap. Ix. Niſbet, Sir William Rollo, Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, Andrew Guthry, ſon 
to the biſhop of Murray, William Murray, fon to the Earl of Tullibardine, 
were condemned and executed. The fole crime, imputed to the ſecretary, waz 
the delivering to Montroſe the King's commiſſion to be captain general of Scot- 
land. Lord Ogilvy, who was again taken priſoner, would have undergone the 
ſame fate, had not his ſiſter found means to procure his eſcape, by changing 
cloaths with him. For this inſtance of courage and dexterity, ſhe met with very 
harſh uſage. The clergy ſolicited the parliament that more dan ee _ be 
executed; but could not obtain their requeſt ®. _ 

Ar rx all theſe repeated diſaſters, which, every where, befel the rept ohh | 
there remained only one body of troops, on which fortune could exerciſe her 
224 of March. rigour. Lord Aſtley with a ſmall army of 3000 men, chiefly cavalry, march- 
ing to Oxford, in order to join the King, was met at Stowe by Colonel Morgan, 
> and utterly defeated z himſelf being taken priſoner. ©. You have done your 
« work,” ſaid Aſtley to the parliamentary officers ; *<* Ay now go to play, | 
% unleſs you chooſe to fall out among yourſelves 7. 

Fux condition of the King during this whole winter, was, to the laſt degree; 
diſaſtrous and melancholy. As the dread of ills is commonly more oppreſſive 
than their real preſence, perhaps in no period of his life was he more juſtly the 
object of compaſſion. His vigour of mind, which, tho* it ſometimes failed him 
in acting, never deſerted him in his ſufferings, was what alone ſupported him; 
and he was determined, as he wrote to Lord Digby, if he could not live as 
a king to die like a gentleman; nor ſhould any of his friends, he ſaid; 
ever have reaſon to bluſh for the prince, whom they had ſo unfortunately ſer- 
ved F. The murmurs of diſcontented officers, on the one hand, harraſſed their 

unhappy fovereign z while they over rated thoſe ſervices and ſufferings,” which, 
they now. ſaw, mult, for ever, be unrewarded $. The affectionate duty, on the 
other hand, of his more generous friends, who reſpected his misfortunes and his 
virtues, as much as his dignity, muſt have wrung his heart with new forrow;. 
when, he reflected, that ſuch diſintereſted attachment would ſo ſoon be expoſed to 
the rigour of his implacable enemies. Repeated attempts, which he made for 
| peaceful and equitable accommodation with the parliament, ſerved to no pur- 
pole, but to convince them that the e was intitely in their mene _ 


| * Guthry's Memoirs. Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 232 

+ Rouſhw, vol. vii. p. 141. how tute After, whe before ke charged at the battle of Edgehill, 
made this ſhort prayer: . O'Lord? thin hnoweft bow buy 3 muſt be ibi day + If 1 forget thee, di not 
then forget me. And with that roſe up, and cried, March on, J. Warwick, p. 229. There were 


certainly much longer prayers faid in the parliamentary army, ee one. 
_ *_ 2 Carte's Ormond, vol. W Ne. 433- Walker, p M47 


eM YEE Wn 
deigned not to make the leaſt reply to ſeveral of his meſſages, in which he de- Ca 
fired a paſſport for commiſſioners . At laſt after reproaching him with: the 
blood ſpilt during the war, they told him, that they were preparing bills for 


him, and his paſſing them would be the beſt pledge of his inclination to- 


| wards peace: In other words he muſt yield at diſcretion F. He defired a 
perſonal treaty, and offered to come to London upon receiving a ſafe conduct 
for himſelf and his attendants > They abſolutely refuſed him acceſs, and iſſued 
orders for the guarding, that is, ſeizing, his perſon, in caſe he ſhould attempt to 
viſit them T. A new accident, which happened in Ireland, ſerved to inflame the 
minds of men, and to increaſe thoſe calumnies, with which his enemies had ſo 
much loaded him, and which he ee as the moſt grievous part of his 
. mixforrunes. 1 5 

Arx the ceſſation with the Iriſh rebels, the King was deſirous of conelud- 
ing a final peace with them, and obtaining their aſſiſtance in England; And he 
gave authority to Ormond, Lord lieutenant, to promiſe them an abrogation of 
all the penal laws, enacted againſt catholics ; together with the ſuſpenſion of 
_ Poining's ſtature, with regard to ſome particular bills, which ſhould be agreed on: 
Lord Herbert, created Earl of Glamorgan, (tho” his patent had not yer paſſed 
the ſeals) having occaſion for his private affairs to go to Ireland, the King con- 
ſidered that this Nobleman, being a catholic, and allied to the beſt Iriſh families; 


might be of ſervice : He alſo foreſaw, that farther conceſſions with regard to- 


religion might probably be demanded by the bigoted Iriſh; and that as theſe 
conceſſions, however neceſſãry, would give great ſcandal to the proteſtant zea- 
lots in his three kipgdoms, it would be requiſite both to conceal them during 


ſome time, and to. preſerve Ormond's character, by giving privately authority to 


Glamorgan to conclude and fign theſe articles. But as he had a better. opinion 


of Glamorgan's zeal and affection for his ſervice, than of his capacity, he in- 
joined him to communicate all his meaſures to Ormond ; and'tho” the final con- 
dluſion of the treaty muſt be performed only in Glamorgan's own name, he was 
required to be directed, in the ſteps towards it, by. the opinion of the Lord 


lieutenant. Glamorgan, bigoted to his religion, and paſſionate for the King's 


ſervice, but guided in theſe purſuits by no manner of judgment or diſcretion, . 
ſecretly, of himſelf, without any communication with Ormond, concluded a 
peace with the council of Kilkenny, and agreed in the King's name, that the 


Iriſh ſhould enjoy all the churches, which they had ever been in poſſeſſion of, 


| fince the commencement of their inſurrection ; on condition that they ſhould: 
aſſiſt the King in Edgland with a body of ten thoùdſand men. This tranſaction 


was diſcovered by. accident, The titular archbiſhop of Tuam being killed by a- . 


©. Refi: vol; vi, p. 215, ke. Rec, vol. vii. p. 217, 219. Clarendon, vol. iv, 
P- t Ruſtww. vol. vii. 0p Clirend, vol. iv. p. 741. an 
| filly, 


PO 
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8 2 ſally of the gacriſon-of Sligo; the articles of the treaty, were found. among. his 


baggage, and were immediately publiſked every. where, and copies of them ſent 
over to the Engliſh parliament *, + The Lord lieutenant, and Lord, Digby, fore- 
ſceing the clamour N would be. raiſed againſt the King, committed Glar 

-morgan to priſon, charged him with high treaſon, for his temerity, and main- 
rained that he had acted altogether without ny authority from. his Majeſty. The 

Engliſh, parliament. likewife neglected not ſo favourable. an opportunity of re- 
xiving the old clamour. with regard to the King's favour of y and accuſed 
him of delivering over, in a manner, the whole kingdom of. Ireland to that 
hated ſect. The King told them, That the Earl of Glamorgan having made 
an offer unto. him to raiſe forces in the kingdom of Ireland, and to conduct 
them into England for his Majeſty's ſervice, had a commiſſion to that pur - 
«« poſe, and to that purpoſe only, and that he had no commiſſion at all to treat 
<< of any thing elſe, without the privity and direction of the Lord lieutegant, 
** much leſs to capitulate any thing concerning religion, or any property belong 
ing either to church or laity. + Tho' this declaration ſeems to be agreeable 
to truth, it gave no ſatisfaction to the parliament; and ſome hiſtorlans, even at 
preſent, when the antient bigotry is univerſally abated, are deſirous of repreſent · 
ing this very innocent tranſaction, in Which the King was engaged by the moſt 


violent neveflity, as a ſtain on pu n af chat eee . 
" | War” 4 5 " Hayine 
„ Raſter. vol. vii. p-. 239. | 1 119. +14 

t Dr. Birch has wrote a treatiſe on this ſubject, with reg care nnd accuracy, by which bs hos 
been enabled to throw light on many paſſages of the Engliſh hiſtory. It is not my buſineſs to oppoſe 
any facts contained in that gentleman' $ performance. 1 ſhall only produce arguments, which prove 
that Glamorgan, when he received his private commiſſion, had injunctions fram the King to act alto- 
gether iu concert with Ormond, 1. It ſeems to be imply'd in che yery words of the commiſſiou. 
Glamorgan i is empowered and authoriſed to treat and conclude with the conſederate Raman catholics 
in Ireland, ** If upon neceſſity any (articles) be condeſcended unto, wherein the King's lieutenant 
44 cannot ſo well be ſeen in, as not fit for us at preſent publickly to own.” Here no articles are 
mentioned, which are not fit to be communicated to Ormond, but only not fit for him and the King 
publickly to be ſeen in, and to avow. 2. The King's proteſtation to Ormond; ought, both on ac- 
count of that prince's character, and the reaſons he aſſigns, to have the greateſt weight. The 
words are theſe, © Ormond, I cannot but add to my long letter, that, upon the word of a chriſtian, 
I never intended Glamorgan ſhould treat any thing without your approbation, much leſs withour 
your knowledge. For befides the injury to you, I was always diffident of his judgment (tho! 1 
could not thiük him ſo extremely weak as now to my coſt I have found ) which you. may eafily 
as perceive in a poſtſcript of a letter of mine to you.“ Carte, vol. ii. App. xuiii. It is impoſlible 
that any man of honour, however he might diſſemble with his enemies, would aſſert a falſehood in 
ſo ſolemn a manner to his beſt friend z eſpecially where that perſon muſt have had opportunities of 
knowing the truth. The letter, whoſe poſtſcript is mentioned by the King, is to be found in Carte, 
vol. ji, App. Xii. 3. Mr. Carte has publiſhed a whole ſeries of the King's correſpondence with Or- 
mond, from the time that Glamorgan came into Ireland ; and it is evident that Charles all 1225 
e ee rn negotiationt with the Iriſh 
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- 8 of prevailing over the rigour of the parliament, either Chap. Ix, 
dy arms or by treaty, the only reſource, which remained to the King, conſiſted 
in the inteſtine diſſentions, which ran very high among. the parties. Preſbyte- 
rians and independents, even before their victory was fully-compleated, fell into 
* 3 en n Nr Kt well n 


diſputes agitated the whole nation. 


Tur parliament, cho“ they had very early aboliſhed epiſcopal , ta 
not, during fo long a time, ſubſtituted any other in its place ; and their commit- 
dees of religion had hitherto aſſumed the whole eccleſiaſtical juriſdiẽtion: But 


The ziſtof Joly, 1645, after the battle of Naſeby, being reduced to great traits, | he. writes earveſt- 
1y to Ormond to conclude a peace upon certain conditions mentioned, much inferior to thoſe granted 
by Glamorgan ; and to come over himſelf with all che Iriſh he could engage in his ſervice. Carte 
vol. iij. No. 400. This would have been à great abſurdity, if he had already fixed a different canal, 
by which, on very different conditions, he propoſed to eſtabliſ a peace. On the 22d of October, as 
his diſtreſſes multiply, he ſomewhat enlarges the conditions, tho they ſtill fall ſhort of Glamorgan's 3 
A new abſurdity ! See Carte, vol, Mi. p- 411. 4. But what is equivalent to a demonſtration, chat 
Glamorgan was conſcious that he had no powers to conclude a treaty on theſe terms, or without con- 
ſulting the lord lieutenant, and did not even expe, that the King would ratify the articles, is the de- 
| a which he gave to the Iriſh council at the time of figning the treaty, ** The Earl of Gla- 
| 4 morgan does ho way intend hereby to oblige his Majeſty other than he himſelf thall pleaſe, aſter 
he has received theſe 10,000 men, 23 4 pledge and teſtimony of the ſaid Roman catholics' loyalty 
« and kale to his Majeſty ; yet he promiſes faithfully, upon his word and honour, not to acquaint - 
_ ** his Majelty with this defeazance, till he had endeavoured, as far av in him lay, to induce-his Ma- 
« jeſty to the Ffanting of the particujurs in the ſaicd articles: But that done, the ſaid commiſſioners - 
1% diſcharge'the ſaid Earl of Glamorgan, both in bonour and conſcience, of any farther engagement 
e them theivias o' his Majeſty ſhould. not be pleaſed to grant the ſaid: particulars in the ar- 
* ticles mentioned ; the ſaid Earl having given them aſſurance, upon his word, honour, and volon- 
« tary oath, that he would never, to any perſon, whatſoever, diſcover this deſeazance in the interim, . 
« without their conſents.” Dr. Birch, p. 96. All Glamorgan's view was to get troops for the 
King's fervice, without hutting hie own honour or his maſter's, The wonder only is, why the Iriſh | 
accepted a treaty,” which bound no body, and which the very perſon, who concludes it, ſeems to 
confeſs he does not expect to be ratified. They probably hoped, that che King would, from their ſe- 
vices, be more eaſily induced to ratify a treaty which was concluded, than to conſent to its concluſion” 
This note is ſomewhat different from that publiſhed in the firſt edition. On a review, I do not find. 
| that the King ever'poſitively affirmed that Gtamorgan's powers were forgeries. "He fays not ſo in his 
declaration to the parliament above-cited. In his letter to Ormond and the Iriſh'council,”he ſeems 
even to acknowledge their reality ; at leaſt ſays that he might poſſibly have given bim ſame powers 
to treat ; tho” he always epjoined him to R lieutenant. Carte, vol, it. 
N 425+ 
Dr. Birch,. in page 360 has publiched a jade of the King's to Glamorgan, where he ſays, . 
+«- Howbeit I know you cannot be but confident of my making good alt inftruftions and promiſes to 
you and the nuncio.” Bat it is to-be-rematked, that this letter is dated in April 5, 1646 ; after 
there had been a new negotiation entered into between Glamorgan and the Jriſh;- and aſtet a provi- 
onal treaty had even been concluded between them. See Dr. Birch, p. 179. The King's aſſurances, 
therefore, can plainly relate only to this recent tranſaQion.” The old wann been diſavo. 
33G 5 
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Chap. IX. 
3 2 
e 


they now eſtabliſhed, by an ordinance, che preſbyterian government in all i its 
forms of -congregationa!, «claſſical, provincial, and national aſſemblies, All the i in- 
habitants of each pariſn were ordered to meet and chaſe elders, on whom, to- 


gether with the miniſter, was beſtowed the intire direction of all ſpiritual con- 


ccerns. within the congregation. A number of neighbouring pariſhes, at 
between twelve and twenty, formed a claſſis ; and the court, which governed 
ithis diviſion, was compoſed of all the miniſters, together with two, three, or 
four elders choſen from each pariſh. _The provincial aſſembly retained. an in- 


ſpection over ſeveral neighbouring claſſes, and was compoſed intirely of clergy- 


men : The national aſembly was conſtituted in the ſame manner; and its au- 
thority extended over the whole Kingdom. Tis probable, that the tyranny exer- 
ciſed by the Scots Clergy, had given warning not to allow laymen a place in the 
provincial or national aſſemblies ; leſt the nobility and more conſiderable gentry, 


ſoliciting a ſeat in theſe great eccleſiaſtical courts, ſnould beſtow a conſideration 


upon them, and render them, in the eyes of the multitude, a rival to the parlia - 
ment. In the inferior courts, the mixture of the laity might ſerve rather to tem- 


per the zeal of the clergy “. 


Bur tho' the preſbyterians, by the eſtabliſhment. of parity among . 


ſiaſtics, were ſo far gratified, they were denied ſatisfaction in ſeveral other points, 


on which they were extremely intent. The aſſembly of divines had voted preſ- 


bytery to be of divine right: The parliament refuſed their aſſent to that deciſion +. 
Selden, Whitelocke, and other political reaſoners, aſſiſted by the independents, 
had prevailed in this important deliberation. They thought, that had the bigoted 


religioniſts been able to get their heavenly charter recognized, the preſbyters would 
ſoon become more dangerous to the magiſtrate than had ever been the prelatical 
clergy. Theſe latter, while they claimed to themſelves a divine right, admitted 


of a like origin to civil authority: The former, challenging to their own order a 


celeſtial pedigree, derived the legiſlative power from i no more dignified a __ 
than the voluntary aſſociation of the people. 

Und colour of keeping the ſacraments from 3 the clergy. of all 
chriſtian ſects had aſſumed, what they call the power of the keys, or the right 
of fulminating excommunication. The example of Scotland was a ſufficient leſ- 


"fon for the parliament to make proviſion againſt ſo ſevere a tyranny.” They de- 


termined, by an ordinance, all the caſes in which excommunication could be uſed. 
They allowed of appeals to the parliament from all eccleſiaſtical courts. And 
th y appointed commiſſioners in each province to judge of ſuch caſes as fell not 
within their ordinance 1. 50 math ee — with, e 
aſtical, gave diſguſt to all the zealots, 


Nusa. vol. vii. p. 224. ( + Whidock, p. 206 4 
2 Ruſhw. vol. vil. P. 210. 
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Bor nothing was attended with more univerſal ſcandal than the propenſity of 


many in the parliament towards a toleration of the proteſtant ſectaries. The 


preſbyterians exclaimed, that this indulgence made the church of Chriſt reſemble 


Noah's ark, and rendered it a receptacle for all unclean beaſts. They inſiſted, 


that the leaſt of all Chriſt's truths was ſuperior to all political conſiderations . 
They maintained the eternal obligation of their covenant to extirpate hereſy and 
ſchiſm. And they menaced all their opponents with the ſame rigid perſecution, 


of which they had, themſelves, ſo loudly complained, when held in ſubjection by | 


the hierarchy. 


So great prudence and fie; ſuch material points, does great honour to 


the parliament ; and proves, that, notwithſtanding the prevalence of bigotry and 
fanaticiſm, there were many members, who had more enlarged views, and paid 
regard to the civil intereſts of ſociety. Theſe men, uniting themſelves to the en- 


thuſiaſts, whoſe genius is naturally averſe to clerical uſurpations, exercis'd ſo jea- 


lous an authority over the aſſembly of divines, that they allowed them nothing 
but the liberty of tendering advice, and would not entruſt them even with the 
power of electing their own chairman or his ſubſtitute, or of ſupplying ths Vacan- 
cies of their own members. 


Wu x the diſputes were canvaſſed by theologians, who engaged in their ſpi- 


ritual conteſts every order of the ſtate z the King, tho' he entertained hopes of 


reaping advantage from theſe diviſions, was much at a loſs what ſide it would be 
moſt for his intereſt to comply with. The preſbyterians were, by their principles, 
the leaſt averſe to regal authority ; but were rigidly bent on the extirpation of 
prelacy : The independents were reſolute to lay the foundatiops of a republican 
| government; but as they pretended not to erect themſelves into a national church, 
it might be hoped, that, if gratified with a toleration, they would admit the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the hierarchy. So great attachment had the King to epiſcopal 
juriſdiction, that he was ever inclined to put it in balance even with his own 
power and kingly office. 

Bur whatever advantage he might AA to reap from the diviſions of the 
parliamentary party, he was.apprehenſive, that it would come too late, to ſave 
him from that deſtruction with which he was inſtantly threatened. Fairfax was 

approaching with a powerful and victorious army, and was taking the proper mea- 
ſures for laying ſiege ro Oxford, which muſt infallibly fall into his hands. To be 
taken captive and led in triumph by his inſolent enemies, was what Charles juſtly 


abhorred ; and every inſult, if not violence, was to be dreaded, from that enthu- | 


fiaſtic ſoldiery, who hated his perſon, and deſpiſed his dignity. - In this deſperate 
extremity, he embraced a meaſure, which, in any other ſituation, might Juſtly 
lie under the imputation of imprudence and indiſcretion. 

® Ruſhw. vol, We p. 308, 
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MonTazviLLe, the French miniſter, intereſted for the Kiog more by the natu- 
ral ſentiments of humanity, than any inſtructions from his court, which ſeemed 


rather to favour the parliament, had ſollicited the Scots generals and commiſſion- 


ers, to give protection to their diſtreſſed ſovereign ; and having received many 
general profeſſions and promiſes, he had always tranſmitted theſe, perhaps with 
ſome exaggeration, tothe King. From his ſuggeſtions, Charles began to enter- 
tain thoughts of leaving Oxford, and flying to the Scots army, which at that 
time lay before Newark *. He conſidered that the Scots nation had been fully 
gratified in all their demands; and having already, in their own country, annihi- 
lated both epiſcopacy and regal authority, had no farther conceſſions to exact of 
him. In all diſputes, which had paſſed about ſettling the terms. of peace, the 
Scots, he heard, had ſtill adhered to the milder fide, and had endeavoured to 
ſoften the rigour of the Engliſh parliament, Great diſguſt alſo, on other ac- 
counts, had taken place between the nations; and the Scots found, that, in pro- 
portion as their aſſiſtance became leſs neceſſary, leſs value was put upon them. 
The progreſs of the independents gave them great alarm; and they were ſcanda- 
lized to hear their beloved covenant ſpoken of, every day, with lefs regard and 


\ reverence. The refuſal of a divine right to preſbytery, and the infringing eccle- 


zth of May. 


Kia goes to 
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ſiaſtical diſcipline from political conſiderations, were, to them, the ſubje& of 
much offence ; and the King hoped, that, in their preſent diſpoſition, the fight 
of their native prince, flying to them in this extremity of diſtreſs, would rouze 
every ſpark of generoſity in their boſom, and procure hi their favour and pro- 
tection. 


Tnar he might the better concaal his intention, 1 were given at every 
gate in Oxford, ſor allowing three perſons to paſs; and in the night, the King, 
accompanied only with Dr. Hudſon and Mr. Aſhburnham, 'went out at that gate, 
which leads to London. He rode before a portmanteau, and called himſelf Aſh- 
buraham's ſervant. He paſſed thro? St. Albans, Henley, and came fo near Lon- 
don as Harrow on the Hill, He once entertained ſome thoughts of entering into 
that city, and of throwing himſelf on the mercy of the parliament. But at laſt, 
after paſſing thro' many croſs roads, he arrived at the Scots camp before New- 


ark +. The parliament, hearing of his eſcape from Oxford, iſſued rigorous or- 


ders, and threatened with inſtant death, whoever ſhould harbour or conceal 
him . 

Taz Scots generals and commiſſioners affected great furprile at. the appear- 
ance of the King: And tho' they payed him all the exterior reſpect due to his 
dignity, they inſtantly put a guard upon him, under colour of protection; and 
made him in reality a priſoner. T hey informed the Engliſh parliament of this 

5 p. 750. vol. v. p. 16. 1 Ruſby, vol. vii. p. 267. 
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„ that oy had entered into no private Chap. 1X. | 
= —— King. They applied to him for orders to Bellaſis, governor. of 1646. 
Newark, to ſurrender that town, now reduced to extremity ; and the orders 
- were inſtantly obeyed. And hearing that the parliament laid claim-to the entire 
= diſpoſal of the King's perſon, and that the Engliſh army were making ſome mo- 
= _ tions towards them; they ICS retire northwards, and fixed their " 
camp at Newcaſtle “. 8 
Tus meaſure was very agreeable to the King; and he began to entertain 
dies of protection from the Scots. He was particularly attentive to the beha- -x 
Vin of their preachers, on whom all depended. It was the mode of that age 
to make the pulpit the ſcene of news; and on every great event, the whole 
Scripture was ranſacked by the clergy, for paſſages applicable to the preſent occa- 
ſion. The firſt miniſter who preached before the King, choſe theſe words for his | 
text. And behold all the men of Iſrael came to the king, and ſaid unto him» 6 
„Why have our brethren, the men of Judah, ſtolen thee away, and have 
< brought the king and his houſhold, and all David's men with him, over Jor- 
„ dan? And all the men of Judah anſwered the men of Iſrael, Becauſe the king 
« is near of kin to us ; wherefore then be ye angry for this matter? Have we 
* eaten at all of the king's coſt? or hath he given us any gift ? And the men 
&« of Iſrael anſwered the men of Judah, and ſaid, We have ten parts in the king, 
„and we have alſo more right in David than ye: Why then did ye deſpiſe us, 
<« that our advice ſhould not be firſt had in bringing back our king? And the words 
of the men of Judah were fiercer than the words of the men of Iſrael +.” 
But the King ſoon found, that the happineſs of the alluſion chiefly had tempted 
the preacher to employ this text, a = that the covenanting zealots were nowiſe 
pacified towards him, Another preacher, after reproaching him to his face, with 
his miſgovernment, ordered this pſalm to be ſung; 


Why del thou, tyrant, beaft thyſelf 
Thy wicked deeds to praiſe ? | 


The king ſtood up, and called for that palm which begins with theſe worde, 
| Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray; 
For men would me devour : 


The good-natured audience, in pity to fallen majeſty, ſhowed, for once, greater 
deference to the king than to the miniſter, and ſung the pſalm which the former 
had called for 2. | 


® Ruſhw. vol. yr. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 23. 
+ 2 Sam. chap. xix. 41, 42, and 43 verſes. See Clar. vol. v. p. 23 24. 
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found himſelf a priſoner, very narrowly guarded: All his friends were kept all. 
a diſtance and no intercourſe, either by letters or converſation, was allowed® W 


T and ſtil! treated him with diſtant ceremony and feigned reſpet. And 


nals Mit Gas to be-pleaſed'1 


| ds Bente „ ; 


him with anyone, on whom he could depend, or who was ſuſpetted of any at- 
to him. The Scots generals would enter into no confidence with 


every propoſal wing they made him,. tended farther to his abaſement and (his 
ruin “. 


-manding their ſurrender to the parliament : And the King, ſenſible that eig 


reſiſtance was to very little purpoſe, willingly complied. The terms which were | pe 


given to moſt of them, were honourable ; and Fairfax, as far as lay in his power, 
was very exact in obſerving them. Far from allowing violence; he would not 
even permit inſults or triumph over the unfortunate royaliſts ; and by his gene- 
Tous humanity, ſo cruel a civil war- ended, in ene very ys between 
the parties. 

Ox MOD having received like orders, divers Dublin, 6d other forts, into 
the hands of the parliamentary officers. Montroſe alſo, after having experienced 
till more variety of good and bad e threw down his arms, and rerired 
out of the kingdom. 


Tue Marqueſs of Worceſter, a man paſt eighty-four, was the laſt in England 
who ſubmitted to the authority of the parliament. He defended Raglan caſtle to 
extremity z and opened not its gates till the middle of Auguſt. Four years, a 
few days excepted, were now elapſed, ſince the King firſt erected his ſtandard at 
Nottingham T. So long had the Britiſh nations, by civil and religious quar- 
rels, been occupied in ſhedding their own blood, and laying wake their mother- 
country. 

Tux parliament and the Scots laid their propolis before the King. They 
were ſuch as a captive, entirely at merey, could expect from the moſt inexorable 
victor: Yet were they little worſe than what were inſiſted on before the battle of 
Naſeby. The power of the ſword, inſtead of ten, which the King now offer- 
ed, was demanded for twenty years, together with a right to levy whatever mo. 
ney the parliament ſhould think proper for the ſupport of their armies. The 
other conditions were, in the main, the ſame with thoſe which were formerly of- 


fered to the King 4. 


-- CnarLes ſaid, that propoſals, which introduced ſuch important innovations 
in the conſtitution, demanded time for deliberation : The commiſſioners replied» 
that he muſt give his anſwer in ten days $. He deſired to reaſon 5 the mean- 
„ Clarend, vol. v. p. 30, + Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 293. ; 
2 Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 309: $ Ruſh, vol. vii, p. 319. 


ing 


Tur required him to ifue orders to Oxford, and all his out e | ; & 8 


bw and roguleasd — 55 his cotiſen# or refuſal. He requeſted a per- 
ſonal treaty with the parliament; They threatened, that, if he delayed compli- 
_ anceg;the parliament would, by their own authority, ſettle the nation 

War the parliament was moſt intent upon, was not the treaty with the King, 
to hom they paid little regard; but that with the Scots nation. Two import- 
ant; pdints remained to be ſettled with them z their Oy of the Kings and the 
_eſtiſation of their arrears. _ 


Tun. Scots pretended, that, as Charles was King of: Scotland as well as of N 


England, they were intitled to an equal vote in the diſpoſal of his perſon: And 
that, in ſuch a caſe, where the titles are equal, and the ſubject indiviſible, the 
preference was due to the preſent poſſeſſor. The Engliſh maintained, that the 
King, being in England, was comprehended within the juriſdiction of that king- 


dom, and could not be diſpoſed of by any foreign nation. A delicate queſtion 


this, and what ſurely could not be decided by enge ; fince ſuch a landen! is 
not, any where, to be found in hiſtory “. —— 


As the Scots concurred with the Engliſh, in impoſing ſuch rigorous boos 
on the King, that, notwithſtanding his unfortunate - ſituation, he ſtill refuſed to 
accept of them; it is certain that they did not defire his freedom; nor could 
they ever intend to join lenity and tyranny together, in ſo inconſiſtent a manner. 
Before the ſettlement of terms, the adminiſtration muſt be poſſeſſed intirely by 
the parliaments of both kingdoms ; and how incompatible that ſcheme with the 
liberty of the king, is eaſily imagined, To carry him a priſoner into Scotland. 
where few forces could be ſupported in order to guard him, was a meaſure fo full 
of inconvenience and danger, that, even if the Engliſn had conſented to it, ir 
muſt have appeared to the Scots nation altogether incligible : And how could ſuch 
a plan be ſupported in oppoſition to England, poſſeſſed of ſuch numerous, and 
- victorious armies, which were, at that time, or at leaſt, ſeemed to be, in intire 
union with the parliament ? The only expedient, it is obvious, which the Scots 
could embrace, if they ſcrupled intirely ro abandon the king, was immediately 
to return, fully and cordially, to their allegiance ; and, uniting themſelves with 
the royaliſts of both kingdoms, endeavour, by force of arms, to reduce the 
Engliſh parliament to more moderate conditions : But beſides that this meaſure 


was full of extreme hazard ; what was it but inſtantly to combine with their [(d 


enemies againſt their old "OR and in a fit of romantic generoſity, overturn 
what, with ſo much expence of blood and treaſure, they, had, during 5 courſe 
of ſo many years, been ſo carefully erecting? 

Bur, tho? all theſe reſlections occurred to the Scots commiſſioners, 4 re- 
ſolved to prolong the diſpute, and to keep the king as a fie for thoſe: arrears 
_ © Ruſlyy, vol. vii. p. 319. 8 
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obtain by any other expedient. The ſum, by 


Jar pay, they had entered England. And tho' the contributions which | 
they had levied, as well as the price of their living on free quarters, muſt be de- 


ducted ; yer ſtill the ſum, which they inſiſted on, was very conſiderable, After 
many diſcuſſions, it was, at laſt, agreed, that, in lieu of all demands, they ſhould 
accept of 400,000 pounds, one half to be paid inſtantly, another within a tive - 
Gar pains were taken by the Scots, (and the Engliſh complied with their 
pretended delicacy) to make this eſtimation and payment of arrears appear a quite 
different tranſaction from that for the delivery of the King's perſon : But common 
ſenſe requires, that they ſhould be regarded as one and the ſame. The Engliſh, 
it is evident, had they not been previouſly aſſured of receiving the King, would 
never have parted with ſo confiderable a ſum, and, while they weakened them- 
ſelves, by the ſame meaſure have ſtrengthened a people, with whom they ſhould 
afterwards have ſo material an intereſt to diſcuſs. | 9 5 5 
Tnus the Scots nation underwent, and ſtill undergo (for ſuch grievous ſtains 
are not eaſily wiped off) the reproach of ſelling their King, and bargaining their 

prince for money. In vain, did they maintain, That this money was, on ac- 
count of former ſervices, undoubtedly their due; that, in their preſent ſituation, 
no other meaſure, without the utmoſt indiſcretion, or even their apparent ruin, 
could be embraced ; that tho? they delivered their King into the hands of his open 
enemies, they were themſelves as much his open enemies as thoſe to whom they 
ſurrendered him, and their common hatred againſt him had long united the two 
parties in ſtrict alliance with each other. They were ſtill anſwered, that they 
made ole of this ſcandalous expedient to obtain their wages ; and that after ta- 
king arms, without any provocation, againſt their ſovereign, who had ever loved 
and cheriſhed them, they had deſervedly fallen into a fituation, from which they 
could not extricate themſelves, without either infamy or imprudence. 
Tux infamy of this bargain had ſuch influence on the Scots parliament, that 
they once voted, that the King ſhould be protected, and his liberty inſiſted on. 

But the general aſſembly interpoſed, and pronounced, that, as he had refuſed to 
take the covenant, which was preſſed on him, it became not the godly to concern 
themſelyes about his fortunes. After this declaration, it behoved the parliament 
to retract their vote. | 1 
INTELLIGENCE of the final reſolution of the Scots nation to deliver him up, 
was brought to the King; and he happened, at that very time, to be playing at 
cheſs T. Such command of temper did he enjoy, that he continued his game 
. —_ vol. vii. p. 326. + Burnet's memoirs of the Hamiltons. | 
| | | | with- 


EY r as 


without interruption ; and none of the bye ſtanders could perceive, that the let- Chap. IX. 
ter, which he peruſed, had brought him news of any conſequence. The Engliſh 1646. 
commiſſioners, who, ſome days after, came to take him under their cuſtody, 
were admitted to kiſs his hands; and he received them with the fame grace and 
chearfulneſs, as if they had travelled on no other errand, but to pay court to him. 
The old Earl of Pembroke in particular, who was one of them, he congratulated 
on his ſtrength and vigour, that he was ſtill able, during ſuch a ſeaſon, to perform. 
ſo long a journey, in company with ſo many young people. 
Tux King, being delivered over by the Scots to the Engliſh commiſſioners, 1647. 
was conducted, under A guard, to Holmby, in the county of Northampton. King deli 3 
On his journey, the whole country flocked to behold him, moved partly by eu- ing up by be 
riplity, partly by compaſſion and affection. If any ſtill retained rancour againſt Scots. 
him, in his preſent condition, they paſſed in filence ; while his well-wiſhers, 
more generous than prudent, accompanied his march with tears, with acclama- 
tions, and with prayers for his ſafety *. That antient ſuperſtition, likewiſe, of 
deſiring the King's touch in ſcrophulous diſtempers, ſeemed to acquire freſh cre- 
dit among the people, from the general tenderneſs which began to prevail for this 
virtuous and unhappy monarch, 
Taz commiſſioners rendered his N at Holmby very rigoraus ; diſ- 
miſſing all his antient ſervants, debarring him from all viſits, and cutting off all 
communication with his friends or family. The parliament, tho' earneſtly ap- 
plied to by the King, refuſed to allow his chaplains to attend him; becauſe they 
had not taken the covenant, The King refuſed to aſſiſt at the ſervice, exerciſed 
according to the Directory:; becauſe he had not, as yet, given his conſent to that 
mode of worſhip T. Such religious zeal prevailed on both ſides! And ſuch was 
* the divided and diſtracted condition, to which it had reduced the King and peo- 
ple © 
' DvxanG the time, that the King remained in the Scots army at Newcaſtle, 
died the Earl of Eſſex, the diſcarded, but ſtill powerful and popular general of 
the parliament. His death, in this conjundhure; was a public misfortune. Fully 
| ſenſible of the miſchievous extremities, to which affairs had been carried, and of 
the worſe conſequences, which were ſtill to be apprehended ; he had reſolved to 
conciliate a peace, and to remedy, as far as poſſible, all thoſe ills, to which, from 
miſtake, rather than any bad intentions, he bad himſelf ſo much contributed. 
The preſbyterian or the moderate party among the commons, found themſelves 
conſiderably weakened by his death: And the ſmall remains of authority, which 
ſtill adhered to the houſe of peers, were, in a manner, wholly extinguiſhed 4. 


* Ludlow, Herbert, + Clarendoo, vol. v. p. 39. Warwick, p. 290. 
1 Clarendon, vol. v. p. 43. SY . 
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CHAP. X. 


"Wb 75 the TY King ſeized by Jeyce. Tie army march. 
" againſt the parliament. be army ſubdue the parliament, —— The 
King flies to 1 le of Migbt. Second civil war.——Invafion from 
Scotland. be treaty of Meuport.—.—7 be civil war and . re- 

preſſed. ——The King ſeized again by the army. Ide bouſe purged.— 
The King's trial. And execution. And character. 


HE dominion of the parliament was of very ſhort oration. No ſooner | 
had they ſubdued their ſovereign, than their own ſervants roſe up againſt. 
UK, and tumbled them from their ſlippery throne.” The ſacred boundaries of 


the laws being once violated, nothing remained to confine the wild projects of 


zeal and ambition, And every” ſuccellive revolution became a precedent for that 
which followed it. | 


In proportion as the terror of the King's power diminiſhed, the diviſions be- 
tween independent and preſbyterian became every day more apparent; and the 


neuters found it, at laſt, requiſite to ſeek ſhelter in one or the other faction. 


Many new writs were iſſued for elections, in room of members, who had died, or 
were diſqualified for adhering to the King; yet ſtill the preſbyterians retained the 
ſuperiority among the commons: And all the peers, except Lord Say, were 


| eſteemed of that party. The independents, to whom all the inferior ſectaries ad- 


verſally affected with that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit. To their aſſiſtance did the indepen- 


hered, predominated in the army: And the troops of mn: Ain uni- 


dent party, among the commons, chiefly truſt, in their projects for 
aſcendant over their antagoniſts. 


| Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the preſbyterians, ſeeing every thing redu- 
ced to obedience, began to talk of diſmiſſing @ conſiderable part of the army: 

And, on pretence of eaſing the public burthens, they levelled a deadly blow at 
the oppoſite faction. They propoſed to embark a ftrong detachment, under 
Skippon and Maſſey, for the ſervice of Ireland : They openly declared their in- 


uiring the 


| tention of making a great reduction of the remainder . It was even imagined, 


that another new model of the army was projected, in order to regain to the 
preſbyterians, that 1 which they had ſo e loſt by the for- 


mer f, 


®* Fourteen thouſand men were only propoſed to be as te groan TINY e - 


dragoons. Bates. | 
+ Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 564. 


Tux 


Tat r ſmall inclination to the ſervice of Ireland; 4 country barbarous, 
uncultivated, and laid waſte by maſſacres,” and civil commotions : They had leſs 
inclination to diſband, and to renounce that pay, which, having earned it thro? 


fatigues and dangers, they now propoſed to enjoy in eaſe and tranquillity. - And 


moſt of the officers, being raiſed from the dregs of the people, had no other 
proſpect, if deprived of their commiſſion, VI of ag {cg ade 
_ native poverty and obſcurity. v. 

Tursx motives of intereſt acquired additional bebe and bicate more 
dangerous to the parliament, from the religious ſpirit, by which the army was 
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univerſally animated. Among the generality of men, educated in regular, civi- 


lized ſocieties, the ſentiments of ſhame, duty, honour, have conſiderable autho. 
rity, and ſerve to 'counterbalance and direct the motives, derived from private 

advantage : But, by the predominancy of enthuſiaſm among the parliamentary 
forces, all theſe ſalutary principles loſt their credit, and were regarded as mere 
human inventions, yea moral inſtitutions, fitter for heathens than for chriſtians . 
| The faint, reſigned over to ſuperior guidance, was at full liberty to gratify all 
; his appetites, diſguiſed under the appearance of pious zeal. | And, beſides the 
ſtrange corruptions engendered by this ſpirit, it eluded and looſened all the ties of 


morality, and gave intire ſcope, NO A ARID | 


which naturallyadhere to the human mind. 
Tux military confeſſors were Aber esse in diſubedience 1 to peer 


by that ſpiritual pride, to which a miſtaken piety is ſo ſubject. They were not, 


they ſaid, mere janizaries z mercenary troops inliſted for hire, and to be diſpoſed 
of at the will of their paymaſters T7. Religion and liberty were the motives, 
which had excited them to arms; and they had a ſuperior right to ſee thoſe bleſ- 


ſings, which they had purchaſed with their blood, enſured to future generations. 
By the ſame title, that the preſbyterians, in contradiſtinction to the royaliſis, had 


„ iated to themſelves the epithet of the god, or the well. affected 1 the inde - 
pendents did now, in contradiſtinction to the preſbyterians, aſſume this magnifi- 


cent appellation, and arrogate all the aſcendant, which naturally belongs to ir. 


Hrarixc of parties in the houſe of commons, and being informed, that the 
minority were friends to the army, the majority enemies; the troops naturally 


intereſted themſelves in that dangerous diſtinction, and were eager to give the 


ſuperiority to their partizans. ' Whatever hardſhips they underwent, tho perhaps | 


derived from inevitable neceſſity, were aſeribed to a ſettled defign of oppreſſiag 


hit and reſented as an effe& of the animoſity and malice of their antagoniſts. 


| NotwiTHSTANDING the great revenue, which accrued from taxes, aſſeſſments, 
ſequeſtrations, and compoſitions, conſiderable arrears were due to the army; and 


® Ruſhw. vol. vi. p. 134. + Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 565. 2 Ruſbw. vol. vii. p. 474- 
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many of the private men, as! well as officers, 4 
owing them, The army ſuſpected; that this deficiency was purpoſely contrived, 
in order ta. oblige them to live on free quarter ; and, by rendering them odious 
to the country, ſerve as a pretence for diſbanding them. When they ſaw ſuch 
members, as were employed in committees and civil offices, accumulate great 
fortunes, they accuſed them of rapine and public plunder, And, as no plan was 
pointed out by the commons for the payment of artears, the ſoldiers; dreaded» 
that, after they ſhould be diſbanded or embarked for Ireland, their enemies, who 
predominated in the two houſes, would intirely defraud them-of their Tight, En 
ee eee 

ee eee eee Abe N 
tition, addreſſed to Fairfax the general, was handed about :; deſiring eee 


and that ratiſied by the King, for any illegal actions, of which, during the courſe 


of the war, the ſoldiers might have been guilty z together with ſatisfaction in ar- 
rears, freedom from preſſing, relief of widows and aimed ſoldiers, and pay till 
diſbanded. The commons, aware of what combuſtible materials the army was 
compoſed; were alarmed at this intelligence. Such a combination, they knew, 
if not checked in its firſt appearance, mult be attended with the moſt dangerous 
conſequences, and muſt ſoon exalt the military above. the civil authority. Beſides. 

ſummoning ſome officers to anſwer for this attempt, they immediately vated, 
that the petition tended to introduce mutiny, to put conditions upon the parlia- 
ment, and to obſtruct the relief of Ireland ; and they threatened to proceed againſt 
the promoters of it, as enemies to the ſtate, and diſturbers of public peace. This 
declaration, which may be eſteemed violent, eſpecially as the army had. ſome 
ground for complaint, produced very fatal effefts. The ſoldiers lamented, That 
they were deprived of the privileges of Engliſhmen; that they were not allowed 
ſo much as to repreſent their grievances ; that, while petitions from Eſſex and 
other places were openly encouraged againſt the army, their mouths were ſtopped;. 
and that they, who were the authors of liberty to the nation, nn by & 


faction in parliament, to the moſt grievous ſervitude. 


In this diſpoſition was the-army found by Warwic, Dacres, Maſſey and - — 
commiſſioners z who were ſent to malte them propoſals for entering into the ſer- 
vice of Ireland. Inſtead of inlifting, the generality objected to the terms ; de- 
manded an indemnity ; were'clamorous for their arrears: And, tho? they expreſ- 


' ſed no diſſatisfaction againſt Skippon, WhO was appointed commander, they diſ- 


covered much ſtronger inclination to ſerve under Fairfax and Cromwel T. Some 
officers, who were of the preſbyterian party, having entered into engagements 
for this ſervice, could prevail on very ſew of the ſoldiers to inliſt man them. 


®* Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 457. + Ruſbw. vol. vii. P. 458. | h N 
| : EF And, 


CHARLES . 4 


And, as they all lay under the grieyous reproach of deſerting the army, and be- IS 
_ rraying the intereſts of their companions ; the reſt were farther confirmed in that % 
confederacy, which they had formed*®. | : 


To petition and remonſtrate being the moſt cautious way of „ 


, by the election of two private men or inferior officers, under the title 
of agitators, from each troop or company 5. By this means, both the general 
humour of that time was gratified, intent on plans of imaginary republics z and 
an eaſy method contrived for conducting underhand, and propagating the ſedition 
of the army. : | of 
Tuis terrible court, when aſſembled; having firſt declared, that they found 
no diſtempers in the army, but many grievances, under which it laboured ; imme- 
diately voted the offers of the parliament unſatisfaRtory. Eight weeks pay alone, 
they ſaid, was promiſed ; a ſmall portion of fifty-ſix weeks, which they pretended 
to be their due: No viſible ſecurity was given for the remainder : And having 
„ 'Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 461, 556 + Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 468. : 
1 Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 474. $ Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 485. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 43. 
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Chap. X. been declared public enemies by the commons, they might hereafter be proſecuted 
67. as ſuch, unleſs the declaration was recalled ®. Before matters came to this height, 
'  Cramwel had poſted up to London, on reh of aying OR the e 
the riſing diſcontents of the army. 
Tux parſiament made one vigorous effort more, etry'the forts of their au- 
thority: They voted, that all the troops, which did not engage for Ireland, 
ſhould inſtantly be diſbanded in their quarters T. At the ſame time, the council 
of the army ordered a general rendezvous of all the regiments, in order to pro- 
vide for their common intereſts. And while they thus prepared themſelves for 
oppoſition to the en er they ſtruck a . e rer g de ver pur 
Ti in their favour. 


3d of June. A party of five hundred horſe appeared at Holmby, conduBted 570 one Joes 
ena ang who had once been a taylor by profeſſion z but was now advanced to the rank 
Joyce. of cornet, and was an active agitator in the army. Without being oppoſed by 
the guard, whoſe affections were all on the ſame fide ; Joyce came into the King's 
preſence, armed with piſtols, and told him, that he muſt immediately go along 
with him. W#bitber? ſaid the King. To the army; replied Joyce. By what 
warrant ? aſked the King. Joyce pointed to the ſoldiers, whom he brought 
along tall, handſome, and well accoutered. Yu warrant, ſaid Charles ſmiling, 
is wrote in fair charaFers, legible without ſpelling 1. The parliamentary commiſ- 
fioners came into the room: They aſked Joyce, whether he had any orders from 
the parliament ? He ſaid, No: From the general? No: By what authority he 
came? He made the ſame reply as to the King: They would write, they ſaid, t 
the parliament to know their pleaſure. You may do ſo, replied Joyce z but in the 
mean time the King muſt immediately go with me. Reſiſtance was vain.” The King, 
after protracting the time as long as he could, went into his coach ; and was ſafe- 
ly conducted to the army, who were haſtening to their rendezvous at Triplo 
Heath near Cambridge, The parliament, informed of this event by their com- 
miſſioners, were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation 5. 1 
Falxr Ax himſelf was no leſs ſurprized at the King's arrival. That bold mea- 
ſure, executed by Joyce, had never been communicated to the general. The 
orders were intirely verbal ; and no body avowed them. And, white every one 
affected aſtoniſhment at the enterprize, Cromwel, by whoſe council it b.4 been 
directed, arrived from I » and put an end to their deliberations. - 
Tuis artful and audacious conſpirator had conducted himſelf in the irc 
with ſuch profound diſſimulation, with ſuch refined hypocriſy, that he had long 
&eceived thoſe, who, being themſelves very dextrous practitioners in the ſame 
„ Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 497, 505. Whitlocke, p. 250. 1 Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 487. 


2 Whitdocke, p. 254 Warwick, p. 299. . 
) Ruſh. vol. vii. x. 3145 515. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 47. 
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arts, naturally entertained the more ſuſpicion againſt others. At every intelligence 
of diſorders in the army, he was moved to the higheſt pitch of grief and of 
anger. He wept bitterly : He lamented the misfortunes of his country: He ad- 
viſed every violent meaſure for ſuppreſſing the mutiny; and by theſe precipitant 


- councils, at once ſeemed to evince his own ſincerity, and inflamed. thoſe diſcon- 


tents, of which he intended to make advantage. He obteſted heaven and earth, 
chat his devoted attachment to the parliament had rendered him ſo odious in the 
army, that his life, while among them, was in the utmoſt danger ; and he had 

very narrowly eſcaped a conſpiracy, formed to aſſaſſinate him. But information 


being brought, that the moſt active officers and agitators were intirely his creatures, 


the parliamentary leaders ſecretly reſolved, that, next day, when he came to the 


* 


houſe, an accuſation ſhould be entered againſt him, and he ſhould be ſent to tbe 


Tower . Cromwel, who, in the conduct of his deſperate enterptizes, frequent- 
ly approached to the very brink of deſtruction, knew how to make the requiſite 
turn with proper dexterity. and boldneſs, Being informed of this deſign, he 
haſtened to the camp; where he was received with acclamations of joy, and was 
* inveſted with the ſupreme command both of general and army. 

|  Farnrax, having neither talents himſelf for cabals, nor penetration to diſco- 
ver the cabals of others, had given his confidence intirely to Cromwel 3 who, by 
the beſt coloured preterices, and by the appearance of an open ſincerity and a ſeru- 
pulous conſcience, impoſed on the eaſy nature of this brave and virtuous man. 
The council of officers and the agitators were moved altogether by Cromwel's 
direction, and conveyed his will to the whole army. By his profound and artful 
conduct, he had now attained a ſituation, where he could cover his enterprizes 
from public view; and ſeeming either to-obey the commands of his ſuperior offi- 
cer, or yield to the movements of the ſoldiers, could ſecretly pave the way for 
his future greatneſs. While the diſorders of the army were yet in their jnfancy, 
he kept at a diſtance z left his counterfeit averſion might throw a damp upon them, 
or his ſecret encouragement beget ſuſpicion in the parliament. As ſoon as t 
came to maturity, be openly joined the army; and in the critical moment, ftruc 
that important blow of ſeizing the King's perfon, and depriving the parliament 
of any reſource by an accommodation with him, Tho? one vizor fell off, ano- 
ther ſtill remained, to cover his natural countenance. Where delay was requiſite, 
he could employ the moſt indefarigable patience : Where celerity was neceſſary, 
he flew to a deciſion. And by thus uniting in his perſon the moſt oppoſite talents, 
he was enabled to combine the moſt er intereſts in a ſubſerviency to his ſe- 
cret purpoſes. 


Tun parliament, tho' at preſent defenceleſs; were poſſeſſed of many reſources; The army 


and time might eaſily enable them to reſiſt that violence, with which they were _— againſt 


„ Clarendon, vol. v. 1. 46. 
7D threaten- 


parlia- . 


ment. 
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upon them, and arrived in a few days at St. Albans, | 
- | Nothin could be more popular, than this hoſtilicy, which the army com- 
menced againſt the parliament. ' As much 'as that aſſembly was once the idol 
of the nation, as much was it now become the obje& of general hatred and 
Tux ſelf-denying ordinance had no longer been put in execution, than till 
Eſſex, Mancheſter, Waller, and the other officers of that party, had reigned 
their commiſſion : Immediately after, it was laid aſide by tacit conſent and the 
members, ſharing all offices of power and profit among them, proceeded with 
impunity in exerciſing acts of oppreſſion on the helpleſs nation. Tho' the ne- 
ceſſity of their fituation might ſerve as an apology for many of their meaſures, 
the people, not accuſtomed to ſuch a ſpecies of government, were not diſpoſed to 
make the requiſite allowance. e en obo han © ata 
A $MALL ſupply of 100,000 pounds a- year could ſcarce be obtained by the for- 
mer kings from the jealous humour of the parliaments; and the Engliſh, of all 
nations in Europe, were the leaſt accuſtomed to taxes: But this parliament, from 
the commencement of the war, according to fome computations; had levied, 
in five years, above forty millions ; and yet were loaded with debts and in- 
cumbrances, which, during that age, were regarded as prodigious. If theſe com- 
putations ſhould be thought much exaggerated, as they probably are, the taxes 
and impoſitions were certainly far higher than in any former ſtate of the Engliſh 
government. and ſuch popular exaggerations are, at leaſt, a proof of popular 
Bor the diſpoſal of this money was no leſs the object of general complaint 
againſt the parliament than the levying it. The ſum of 300,000 pounds they 
openly took, tis affirmed +, and divided among their own members. The com- 
mittees, to whom the management of the different, branches of revenue was en- 
truſted, never brought in their accounts, and had unlimited power of ſecreting 
whatever ſums they pleaſed from the public treaſure T. Theſe branches were 
needleſsly multiplied, in order to render the revenue more perplexed, to ſhare 
the advantages among greater numbers, and to conceal the frauds of which 
they were univerſally ſuſpected 6. SE „ 


* Clement Walker's hiſtory of the two Juntos, prefixed to his hiſtory of independency, p. 8. 
This is an author of ſpirit and ingenuity ; and being a zealous parliamentarian, his authority is very 
conſiderable, notwithſtanding the air of ſatyre, which prevails in his writings. This computation, 
however, ſeems much too large: eſpecially as the ſequeſtrations, during the time of war, could not 

be ſo conſiderable as afterwards, | | COW | 
1 Clement Walker's hiſtory of independency, p. 3. 166. t Id. p. 8. $ 1d. ibid. 
_ | Tins 


ani ee os 


Tun method of keeping accounts, practiſed in the exchequer, was confeſ- 


ſediy che exatteſt, the moſt ancient, the beſt known, and the leaſt liable to fraud. 


The exchequer was, for that reaſon, aboliſhed, and the revenue put under the - 
management of a committee, who were ſubje& to no controul . 


Tue exciſe was an odious tax, formerly unknown to the nation; and was now 


extended over proviſions, and the common neceſſaries of life. Near one half of 
the goods and chatrels, and at leuſt one half of the lands, rents, and revenues of 


from theſe ſequeſtrations was refuſed : To the reſt, the remedy could be obtained 
only by paying large compoſitions and ſubſcribing the covenant ; which they ab- 
horred. Beſides the ruin and deſolation of ſo many antient and honourable fa- 
miliey.5 different ſpedtators could not but blame the hard(hip of puniſhing with 


ſuch ſeverity, actions, which the law, in its W N n interpreta - 


tion, ſtrictly! required of every ſubject. 
Tut ſeverities too, exerciſed n d. ep . nen affected 
the royaliſts, and even all men of candor, in a ſenfible manner. By the moſt mo 
ane com utation , it appears, that above one half of the eſtabliſned clergy 
deen turned out to beggary and want, for no other erime than their adhe - 


had 


cheir attachment to thoſe laws, under whoſe countenance they had at firſt embra- 
ced that profeſſion. To renounce epiſcopacy and the liturgy, and to ſubſcribe the 
covenant, were the only terms, which could ſave them from ſo rigorous a fate 3 
and if the leaſt mark of malignancy, as it was called, or affection to the King, 


who ſo entirely loved them, had ever eſcaped their lips, even this hard choice 
was not permitted, The ſacred character, which gives the prieſthood ſuch au- 


thority over mankind, becoming more venerable from the ſufferings, endured for 
the ſake of principle, by theſe diſtreſſed royaliſis, aggravated the general indigna- 


tion againſt their perſecutors, who had robbed them of poſſeſſiona, ſecured to 
them by every law, e nod _ wich which ee da 


acquainted, 


Bur r eo 3 


and deſpotie rule of the country - committees. During the war, the diſeretionary 


of theſe courts was excuſed, from the plea of neoeſſity: But the nation 


was reduced to deſpair, when it ſaw neither end put to their duration, nor bounds: 
to their authority. Theſe could ſequeſter, fine, impriſon, and corporally pu- 


P Clement Walker's hiſtory of independency, p. 8. 
+ See John Walker's attempt towards recovering an account of the numbers and ſufferings of the- 
clergy. The parliament pretended to leave the ſequeſtered clergy a fifth. of their revenue ; but this 


author makes it ſufficicatly appear, that this proviſion, ſmall as it is, was never ee paid the 
ejected clergy. | 


a 


the kingdom, bad been ſequeſtred. To great numbers of royaliſts, all redreſs 


rence: to the civil and religious principles, in which they were educated ; and — 


* 
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Chap. Xx. 
e 


five. den Raw. vol. vi. p. 598. 


niſh, without law or remedy. They ifterpoſed in queſtions of private property. £ 
Under colout of / malignancy, they exerciſed vengeance againft'their private ene 
mies. To the obnoxious, and ſometimes to the innocent, they ſold their pro- 
tection. And inſtead of one ſtat- chamber, which had been aboliſhed, a great 
number were n des, eee ee eg retences. Maree df cl | 
unlimited- authority 4 5 125 tune $43 


I . 5431 


Cour any thing have increaſed the la againſt hat e ue 


which the nation, from the too eager purſuit of liberty, had fallen; it muſt have 


been the reflect ion on the pretences, by which the people had ſo long been delu - 
ded. The ſanctified hypocrites, who called their oppreſſions the ſpoiling the 
Egyptians, and their rigid - ſeverity the dominion of the Elect, interlarded all 
their iniquities with long and: fervent prayers, ſaved themſelves from bluſhing by 
their pious grimaces, and exerciſed, in the name of the Lord, all their eruelty on 
men. An undiſguiſed violence could be forgiven: But ſuch a mockery of che 
underſtanding, ſuch an abuſe of mligion, wem, enen a en Se 
of peculiar reſentment. 1 | 
Tux parliament, conſcious of their St e a n Y 
armed force advance upon them, were reduced to deſpair,” and found al their 
reſources much inferior to the preſent neceſſity. London ſtill retained a (ſtrong 
attachment to preſbyterianiſmz and its militia, which was numerous, and had ac- 
quired reputation in the wars, had, by a late ordinance, been put into hands, in 
whom the parliament could intirely confide. This militia were now called our, 
and ordered to guard the line, which had been drawn about the city, in order 
to ſecure it againſt the King. A body of horſe was ordered to be inſtanthy 
levied. Many officers, who had been caſhiered by the new model of the army, 
offered their ſervice to the 'parliament. An army, of 3000 men lay in the north 
under the command of General Pointz, who was of the preſbyterian faction; 
but theſe were too diſtant to be employed in ſo urgent a neceſſity. The forces, 
deſtined for Ireland, were quartered in the weſt; and, tho' deemed faithful to 
the parliament, they alſo lay at a diſtance. Many inland garriſons were com- 
manded by officers of the ſame party z but their troops, being ſo much diſperſed, 
could, at preſent, be of no manner of ſervice. The Scots were faithful friends 
and zealous for preſbytery and the covenant ; but a very long time was t#quired, 
ere they could collect their $a; ng nt to the _— wi * 


n 


585 


EN 


„ Clement Walker's hiſtory of independency, p. 5. n e GS es bet as 
Walker, of the plundering, oppreflions, and tyranny of the parliament : Only, inſtead of laying the 
fault on both parties, as Walker does, he aſeribes it ſolely to the independent faQiion. The preſby. | 
terians indeed, being commonly derominated the moderate party, would probably be more _ 


1 
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In this ſituation it was thought more prudent to ſubmit, and by n 
to ſtop the fury of the enraged army. The declaration, by which the military 
petitioners had been voted public enemies, was recalled, and erazed from the 
journal book *. This was the firſt ſymptom which the parliament gave of ſub- 
miſſion 3 and the army, hoping, by terror alone, to effect all their purpoſes, 
ſtopped: at St. Albans, and entered into negotiation with their maſters. | 
Hex commenced the encroachments of the military upon the civil authority, 

The army, in their uſurpations on the parliament, copied exactly the mo- 
del, which the parliament had ſet them, in their recent W on che 
crown. 


Evexy day, they roſe in their demands. If one claim was granted, 1 


3 


had another ready, ſtill more enormous and exorbitant; and were determined 


never to be ſatisfied. At firſt, they pretended only to petition for what con- 
cerned themſelves as ſoldiers: Next, they muſt have a vindication of their 
character: Then, it was neceſſary, that their enemies be puniſhed + : At laſt, 
they claimed a right of en the whole Fovernment, 85 ſettling the 
nation f. 


Tux v preſerved, in words, all deference and reſpect to the parliament 3 . 
but in reality, inſulted them and tyrannized over them. That aſſemblyß 


they pretended not to accuſe: It was only evil counſellors, who ſeduced and 
betrayed it. 


el Jene. 


Turzy proceeded ſo far as to name eleven members, whom, in general terms, 16h of June. 


they charged with high treaſon, as enemies to the army and evil counſellors to 
the parliament, Their names were Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William 
Lewis, Sir John Clotworthy, Sir William Waller, Sir John Maynard, Maſſey, 
Glyn, Long Harley, and Nichols 5. Theſe were the very leaders of the preſby- 
terian party. 

Tuxv inſiſted, that theſe members ſhould immediately be ſequeſtred from 
parliament, and be thrown ingo priſon J. The commons replied, that they could 
not, upon a general charge, proceed ſo far“. The army obſerved to them, 
that the caſes of Strafford and Laud were dire& precedents for that purpoſe ++, 
At laſt, the eleven members themſelves, not to give occaſion to diſcord, begged 
leave to retire from the houſe ; and the . for the preſent, ſeemed ſatisfied 
with this proof of ſubmiſſion 11. 


* Ruſh, ol vn. F. 593) * ROY | | 
$ Rab. 5 | ldid. ap ©® Ibid. p. 592. 


++ Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 594- Wann 
1t Ruſbw. vol. vii. p. 393, 594. 
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PxzTENDING,. that the parliament deſigned to levy war upon them, and to 
involve the nation again in blood and confuſion, they required, that all new le- 
vies ſhould be ſtopped. The parliament complied with this demand *. 

Tuenz being no figns of reſiſtance, the army, in order to ſave appearances, 
tk at the deſite of the parliament, to a greater diſtance from London, 
and fixed their head quarters at Reading. They carried the "Oy along with 
them in all their removes. 

Tnar Prince now found himſelf in a better ſituation than at Holmby, and 
had attained ſome greater degree of freedom, as well as of conſideration with 
both parties. 


| ALL his friends had acceſs to him: His correſpondence with the Queen was 


not interrupted : His chaplains were reſtored, and he was allowed the uſe of 


the liturgy : His children were once allowed to viſit him, and paſſed a few days 
at Caverſham, where he then reſided +. He had not ſeen the Duke of Gloceſter, 
his youngeſt ſon, and the Princeſs Elizabeth, ſince he left London, at the com- 
mencement of the civil diſorders z nor the Duke of York, fince he went to the 
Scots army before Newark. No private man, unacquainted with the pleaſures of 
a court, and the tumult of a camp, more paſſionately loved his family, than 
did this good Prince; and. ſuch an inſtance of indulgence in the army was ex- 


tremely grateful to him. Cromwel, who was witneſs to the meeting of the royal 


family, confeſſed, that he never had been preſent at ſo tender a ſcene ; and he ex- 
tremely applauded the benignity, which diſplayed itſelf in the whole diſpoſition 
and behaviour of Charles. 


THrar artful politician, as well as ha leaders of all parties, pere court to the 
King; and fortune, notwithſtanding all his calamities, ſeemed again to ſmile 
upon him. The parhament, afraid of his forming ſome accommodation with 
the army, ſpoke to him in a more reſpectful ſtyle than formerly; and invited: 
him to reſide at Richmond, and contribute his aſſiſtance to the ſettlement of the 
nation. All the chief officers treated him with great regard, and talked every 


| where of reſtoring him to his juſt powers and prefogatives. In the public de- 


clarations of the artny, the ſettlement of his revenue and authority was in- 
fiſted on F. The royaliſts, every where, entertained hopes of the reſtoration. 
of monarchy ; and the favour, which they univerſally bore the army, con- 


tributed very much to diſcourage the parliament, and to forward their ſub. 
miſſion. 


Tax King began to feel of what conſequence he was. The more the national 
confuſions increaſed, the more was he confident, that all parties would, at laſt,. 


* Ruſhw. vol. vil. p. 572. 574. +, Clarendon, vol. i. p. 51, 52. 57.. 
{I Ruſhw.. vol. vii. Pp., 590. ho 
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have recourſe to his lawful authority, as the only remedy for the public diſor- 
ders. You cannot be without me, ſaid he, on ſeveral occaſions :. Tou cannot com- 
Poſe the nation but by my aſſiſtance. A people without government and without 
liberty, a parliament without authority, an army without a legal maſter : Diſ- 
trations every where, terrors, oppreſſions, convulſions : From this ſcene of con- 
fuſion, which could not long continue, all men, he hoped, would be brought to 
reflect on that antient government, under which they and their anceſtors had ſo 
long enjoyed happineſs and tranquillity. 5 

Tno' Charles kept his ears open to all propoſals, an expected to hold the 
balance between the oppolite parties, he entertained more hopes of accommoda- 

tion with the army. He had experienced the extreme rigour of the parliament. 
They pretended totally. to annihilate his authority : They had confined his per- 
ſon. In both theſe particulars, the army ſhowed more indulgence . None of 


his friends were debarred his preſence. And in the propoſals, which the coun- 


cil of officers ſent for the ſettlement of the nation, they inſiſted neither on the 
abolition of epiſcopacy, nor on the puniſhment. of the royaliſts; the two points 
to which the King had the moſt extreme reluctance: And they demanded that 
a period ſhould be put to the preſent parliament, the event for which he moſt 
ardently longed. 
is conjunction too ſeemed more natural with the generals, than with that 
uſurping aſſembly, who had ſo long aſſumed the entire authority of the ſtate, and 
who had declared their reſolution ſtill to continue maſters. By gratifying a few 
perſons with titles and preferments, he might draw over, he hoped, the whole 
military power, and, in an inſtant, reinſtate himſelf in his civil authority. To 
Ireton he offered the lieutenaney of Ireland: To Cromwel, the garter, the title 
of Earl of Eſſex, and the command of the army. Negotiations to this purpoſe 
were ſecretly conducted. Cromwel pretended to hearken to them; and was plea- 
ſed ro keep the door open for an accommodation, if the courſe of events ſhould, 
at any time, render it neceſſary. And the. King, who had no ſuſpicion, that 
one, born a private gentleman, could entertain the daring ambition of ſeizing a 
ſceptre, tranſmitted thro' a long line of monarchs ; indulged hopes, that he would, 


at laſt, embrace a meaſure, which, by all the motives of duty, intereſt, and ſafe- 


ty, ſeemed to be recommended to him. 

Wurz Cromwel allured the King by theſe expectations, he ſtill continued his 
ſcheme of reducing the parliament to ſubjection, and depriving them of all means 
of reſiſtance. To gratify the army, the parliament inveſted Fairfax with the title 

of general in chief of all the forces in England and Ireland; and entruſted the 
Whole military authority to a perſon, who, tho? well inclined to their ſervice, was 
no longer at his own diſpoſal. 
* Wawick, p. 303. 
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"Fury voted, that the troops, which, in obedience to them, had inliſted for 
Ireland; and deſerted the rebellious army, ſhould be diſbanded, or, in other 
words, be puniſhed for their fidelity. The forces in the north, under Pointz, 
had already mutinied againſt their general, and had entered into an aſſociation 
with that body of the army, which was ſo Oy p in . the 
military above the civil authority. | 


THrar no reſource might remain to the parliament; it was demanded, e the 
militia of London ſhould be changed, the preſbyterian commiſſioners diſplaced, 


and the command reſtored to thoſe, who, during the courſe of the war, had con- 


ſtantly exerciſed it. The parliament even complied with ſo violent a cemane, 
and paſſed a vote in obedience to the army . 


By this unlimited patience, they propoſed to temporize ver their MEN 


_ difficulties, and they hoped to find a more favourable opportunity for recovering 


20th of July, 


their authority and influence : But the impatience of the city loſt them all the 
advantage of their cautious meaſures. A petition againſt the alteration of the 
militia was carried to Weſtminſter, attended by the apprentices and ſeditious mul- 
titude, who beſieged the door of the commons; and by their clamour, noiſe, 
and violence, obliged them to reverſe that vote, which they had paſſed ſo lately. 
When gratified in this pretenſion, they immediately diſperſed, and 12 the par- 
liament at liberty 4. 

' No ſooner was intelligence of this tumult conveyed to Reading, 5 the army 
were put in motion. The two houſes being under reſtraint, they were reſolved, 


they ſaid, to vindicate, againſt the ſeditious citizens, the invaded privileges of 


parliament, and reſtore that aſſembly to its juſt freedom of debate and council. 
In their way to London, they were drawn up on Hounflow-Heath ; a formidable 
army, twenty thoufand ſtrong, and determined, without regard to laws or liber- 


ty, to purſue whatever meaſures their generals ſhould. diftate to them. Here 


the moſt favourable event happened, to quicken and encourage their advance. 
The fpeakers of the two houſes, Mancheſter and Lenthal, attended with eight 
peers, and about ſixty commoners, having ſecretly retired from the city, pre- 
ſented themſelves with their maces and all the enſigns of their dignity ; and com- 
plaining of the violence put upon them, applied to the army for defence and pro- 
tection. They were received with ſhouts and acclamations: Reſpect was paid 
them as to the parliament of England : And the army being provided of ſo plau- 
fible a pretence, which, in all public tranſactions, is of great conſequence, ad- 
vanced to chaſtiſe the rebellious city, and to re-inſtate the violates A * 


„ Ruſhw, vol. vii. p. . + Ibid. p. 629. 632. | 
1 Ruſh. vol, vii. p. 641. 643. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 61. Whitlocke, p. 263. Cl. Wal- 
ker, p. 38. J Ruſh, vol. viii. p. 750. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 53. | 
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 NerTyHzr Lenthal nor Mancheſter were eſteemed independents ; and ſuch a 
| ſtep in them was intirely unexpected. But they probably foreſaw, that the army 
myſt, in the end, prevail, and they were willing to pay court in time to that au- 


_ thority, which began to predominate in the nation. 


Tux parliament, forced from their temporizing meaſures, and obliged to re- 
ſign, at once, or combat for their liberty and power, prepared themſelves with 
vigour for defence, and determined to reſiſt the violence of the army. The two 
bouſes immediately choſe new ſpeakers, Lord Hunſdon, and Henry Pelham: 
They renewed their former orders for inliſting troops: They appointed Maſſey 
to be commander: They ordered the trained bands to mann the lines: And the 
whole city was in a ferment, and reſounded with military preparations “. 

Wuen any intelligence arrived, that the army ſtopped or retreated, the ſhout 
of One and all, ran with alacrity, from ſtreet to ſtreet, among the citizens: When 
news came of theit advancing, the cry of Treat and capitulate, was no leſs loud 
and vehement T. The terror of an univerſal Pillage, and even maſſacre, had 
ſeized the timid inhabitants. 

As the army approached, Rainſborow, being ſent by the general over the ri- 
ver, preſented himſelf before Southwark, and was gladly received by ſome ſol- 
diers, who were quartered there for its defence, and who were reſolved not to 
ſeparate their. intereſts from thoſe of the army. It behoved then the parliament 
to ſubmit. The army marched in triumph thro? the city; but preſerved the 


1647. 


greateſt order, decency, and appearance of humility. They conducted to Weſt- ech of _ 


minſter the two ſpeakers, who took their ſeats as if nothing had happened. The 


= eleven impeached members, being accuſed-as cauſes of the tumult, were expel- 
led; and moſt of them retired beyond ſea : Seven peers were impeached : The 


mayor, one ſherriff, and three aldermen, ſent to the Tower: Several citizens 
and officers of the militia, committed to priſon : Every deed of the parliament 
annulled, from the day of the tumult till the return of the ſpeakers : The lines 
about the city levelled : The militia reſtored to the independents : Regiments 


quartered in Whitehall and the Meuſe : And the parliament being reduced to a The army 


regular formed ſervitude, a day was appointed of ſolemn thankſgiving to God for 
the reſtoration of its liberty . 


Tur independent party exulted in their victory. The whole authority of 


the nation, they imagined, was lodged in their hands z and they had a near pro- 
ſpe& of moulding the government into that imaginary republic, which had long 
been the object of their wiſhes, They had ſecretly concurred in all encroach- 
ments of the military power; and they expected, by the terror of the ſword, to 
impoſe a more perfect ſyſtem of liberty on the reluctant nation. All parties, the 


® Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 646. + Whitlocke, p. 265. 
2 Ruſhw. vol. viii. p. 797, 798, Ke. 
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king, the church, the parliament, the preſbyterians, had been guiley of errors, 
fince the commencement of theſe diſorders : But it muſt be confeſſed, that this 


deluſion of the independents and republicans was, of all others, the moſt con- 
trary to common ſenſe and the eſtabliſhed maxims of policy. Yet were the 


leaders of that party, Vane, Fiennes, St. John, Martin, the men in England 
the moſt celebrated for profound thought and deep contrivance; and by their 
well-coloured pretences and profeſſions, they had over-reached the whole nation. 
To deceive ſuch men would argue a ſuperlative capacity in Cromwel ; were it not, 
that, beſides the great difference there is between dark, crooked councils and true 
wiſdom, an exorbitant paſſion for rule and authority will make the moſt prudent 
overlook the dangerous conſequences of ſuch meaſures as ſeem to tend, in any de- 
gree, to their own advancement. 


Tus leaders of the army, having eſtabliſhed their 3 over the parlia- 
ment and city. ventured to bring the King to Hampton-Court; and he lived, 
for ſome time, in that palace, with an appearance of dignity and freedom. Such 
admirable equability of temper did he poſſeſs, that, during all the variety of 
fortune, which he underwent, no difference was perceived in his countenance 
or behaviour; and tho? a priſoner, in the hands of his moſt inveterate enemies, 
he ſupported, towards all who approached him, the majeſty of a monarch ; and 
that, neither with leſs nor greater ſtate, than what he had been accuſtomed to 
maintain. His manner, which was not in itſelf popular nor, gracious, now ap- 
peared amiable, from-its great meekneſs and equality. 


Taz parliament renewed their applications to him, and preſented him with the 
conditions, which they had offered at Newcaſtle, The King declined accepting 


them, and deſired the parliament to take the propoſals of the army into conſidera- 


tion, and make them, the foundation of the public ſettlement *®. He till enter- 
tained hopes, that his negotiations with the generals would be crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs; tho' every thing, in that particular, bore daily a worſe aſpect. Moſt hiſto- 
rians have thought, that Cromwel never was ſincere in his profeſſions ; and that, 
having, by force, rendered himſelf maſter of the King's perſon, and, by fair 
pretences, acquired the countenance of the royaliſts, he had employed theſe ad- 


vantages to the e-ſlaving the parliament: And afterwards thought of nothing but 


the eſtabliſhment of his -own unlimited authority, with which he eſteemed the 
reſtoration, and even life of the King, altogether incompatible. This opi- 
nion, ſo much warranted by the exorbitant ambition and profound diſſimulation 


of his character, meets with ready belief; tho tis more agreeable to the nar- 


rowneſs of human views, and the darkneſs of futurity, to ſuppoſe, that this da- 
ring uſurper was guided by events, and did not, as yet, foreſee, with any aſſu- 
rance, that unparallcled greatneſs, which he afterwards attained, Many writers 


* Ruſhy, vol. viii. p. 8 10. 
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of chat age have aſſerted *, that he really intended to make a private bargain 


* Salmonet, Ludlow, Hollis, &c. all theſe, eſpecially the laſt, being the declared inveternte ene- 
mies of Cromwel, are the more to be credited, when they advance any fact, which may ſerve to apo- 
logize for his violeat and criminal conduct. There prevails a tory, that Cromwel intercepted a let- 


. ter, wrote to the Queen, where the King ſaid, that be would firſt raiſe and then deftroy Cromwel.. - 


But, beſides that this conduct ſeems to coniradit the character of the King, it is, on other actounts, 
totally unworthy of credit. It is firſt told by Roger Coke, a very paſſionate and fooliſh hiſtorian, 


who wrote too ſo late as the revolution, and who mentions it only as a rumour. In the memoirs of 


Lord Broghill, we meet with another ftory of an intercepred letter, which deſerves ſome more atten” 
tidn, and agrees very well with the narration here given, It is thus related by Mr. Maurice, chaplain- 
to Roger Earl of Orrery. . © Lord Orrery, in the time of his greatneſs with Cromwel, juſt after he 
« had ſo ſeaſonably relieved him in his great diſtreſs at Clonmell, riding out of Youghall one day 
« with him and Ireton, they fell into diſcourſe about the King's death. Cromwel thereupon ſaid 
© more than once, that if the King had followed his own judgment, and had been attended by 
« none bat truſty ſervants, he had fooled them all; and that once they bad a mind to have cloſed with 


him, but, upon ſomething that happened, fell off from that deſign, Orrery finding them in good 


% humour, and being alone with them, aſked if he mizht preſume to defire to know, why they would 
«© once have cloſed with his Majeſty, and why they did not. Cromwel very freely told him, he would 
* fatisfy him in both his queries. The reaſon (ſays he) why we would have cloſed with the King 
as this: We found that the Scots and Preſbyrerians began to be more powerful than we, and were 
« likely to agree with him, and leave us in the lurch. For this reaſon we thought it beſt to prevent 
* them by offering firſt io come in upon reaſonable conditions: But whilſt our thoughts were taken 
up with this ſubject, there came à letter to us from one of our ſpies, who was of the King's bed- 
chamber, acquainting us, that our final doom was decreed that very day ; that he could not poſſibly 
learn what} I; was, but we might diſcover it, if we could but intercept a letter ſent from the King 
to the Queen, wherein he informed her of his :eſolution ; that this letter was ſowen up in the 
« ſkirt of a ſaddle, and the bearer of it would come with the ſaddle upon his head, about ten of the 
4 clock that night, to the Blue Boar in Holbourn, where he was to take horſe for Dover, The 
« meſſenger knew nothing of the letter in the ſaddle; tho' ſame in Dover did. We were at Wind- 
« ſor (ſaid Cromwel) when we received this letter, and immediately upon the receipt of it, Ireton 
4 and I reſolved to take one truſty fellow with us, and to go in troopers habits to that inn. We 
« did ſo ; and leaving our man at the gate of the inn, (which had a wicket only open to let perſons 
« in and out) to watch and give us notice when any man came in with a ſaddle, we went into a 
4 drinking-ſtall. We there continued, drinking cans of beer, till about ten of the clock, when our 
« centinel at the gate gave us notice, that the man with the ſaddle was come.. We roſe up preſently, 
and juſt as the man was leading out his horſe ſaddled, we came up to him with drawn ſwords, and 
told him, we were to ſearch all that went in and out there; but as he looked like an honeſt man, 
« we would only ſearch his ſaddle and ſo diſmiſs him. The ſaddle was ungirt, we carried it into the 
« ſtall, where we had been drinking, and ripping open one of the ſkirts, we there found the letter 
«. we wanted. Having thus got it into our hands, we delivered the man (whom we had left with 
« our centinel) his ſaddle, told him he was an honeſt fellow, and bid him go about his buſineſs ; 
« which he did, purſuing his journey without more ado,. and ignorant of the harm he had ſuffered. 
« We found io the letter, that his Majeſty acquainted the Queen, that he was courted by both 
« ſaftions, the Scots preſbyterians and the army; and that thoſe which bade the faireſt for him 
« ſhould have him ; but yet he thought he ſhould cloſe with the Scots ſooner than with the other, 
Upon this we returned to Windſor; and finding we were not like to have good terms from the 
« King, we from that time vowed his deſtruQtion.” * This relation ſuiting well enough with other 
* paſſages aud circumſtances at this time, e reader's W Carte 


Qrmond,. vol. i ü. 12. | 
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with the King; a meaſure, which aries the moſt plauſible appearance both for 


his ſafety and advancement : But that he found inſuperable difficulties in reconci- 


ling to it the wild humours of the army. The horror and antipathy of theſe fa- 


natics had, for many years, been artfully fomented againſt Charles; and tho? their 


- principles . on all occaſions, eaſily warped and eluded by private intereſt, yet 


was ſome colouring requiſite, and a flat contradiction to all former profeſſions and 
tenets could not ſafely be propoſed to them. Tis certain, at leaſt, that Cromwel 


made uſe of this reaſon, why he admitted rarely of viſits from the King's friends, 
and ſhowed leſs favour than formerly to the royal cauſe. The agitarars, he ſaid, 
had rendered him odious to the army, and had repreſented him as a traitor, who, 
for the ſake of private intereſt, was ready to betray the cauſe of God to the great 
enemy of piety. and religion. Deſperate projects too, he aſſerted to be ſecretly 


formed, for the murder of the King; and he pretended much to dread leſt all 


his authority, and that of the commanding officers, would not be able to reffraio , 
theſe enthuſiaſts from their bloody purpoſes *. | * 


IxTZLLIIoENcE being daily brought to the King of menaces 3 out oY | 
the agitators ; he began to think of retiring from Hampton-Court,- and of p 
ting himſclf in ſome place of ſafety. The guards were doubled upon him: The 
promiſcuous concourſe of people reſtrained : A more jealous care exerted in at- 


tending his perſon : All, under colour of protecting him from danger; but really 
with a view of making him uneaſy in his preſent ſituation. Theſe artifices ſoun 


operated the intended effect. Charles, who was naturally apt to be ſwayed by - 5 


council, and who had not then acceſs to any good council, took ſuddenly a reſo- 


lution of withdrawing himſelf, tho* without any concerted, at leaſt, any rational 
ſcheme, for the future diſpoſal of his perſon. Attended only by Sir John 


11th of Nov, Berkeley, Aſhburnbam, and Leg, he privately left Hampton-Court : and his 


_  Kingflino 


the ifle of 
Wight. 


eſcape was not diſcovered, till near an hour after z when thoſe, who entered his 


chamber, found on the table ſome letters directed to the parliament, to the ge- 
neral, and to the officer, who had attended him T. All night, he travelled thro? 
the foreſt, and arrived next day at Tichfield, a ſeat of the Earl of Southampton, 
where the Counteſs dowager reſided, a woman of great honour, to whom, the 
King knew, he might ſafely entruſt his perſon. Before he arrived at this place, 


he had gone to the ſea-coaſt ; and expreſſed great anxiety, that a ſhip, which he 


ſeemed to look for, had not arrived ; and from thence, Berkeley and Leg, who 


were not in the ſecret, conjectured, that his intention was to tranſport n 
beyond ſea. 


Tux King could not hope ben concealed ax Wed What les 


ſure ſnould be next embraced, was ths goetion, in 0. nghbourbood 8 


88 ati nd.36 | # Ruſby, vol. vi f. 
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: iſle of Wight, of which Hammond was governor. This man was intirely de- 
| Pendent on Cromwel. At his recommendation he had married a daughter of the 


| famous Hambden, who, during his life-time, had been an intimate friend of Crom- 


wel, and whoſe memory was ever religiouſly reſpected by him. Theſe circum- 
ſtances were very unfavourable: Vet, becauſe the governor was nephew to Dr. 


15 
x a 


Hammond, the King's favourite chaplain, and had acquired a good character in 


the army, it was thaught proper to have recourſe to him, in the preſent exigence, 


when no other rational expedient could be thought of. Aſhburnham and Berke- 


ley were diſpatched to the iſland. They had orders not to inform Hammond 
of the place, where the King lay concealed, till they had firſt obtained a promiſe 
of him not to deliver up his Majeſty, tho' the parliament and army ſhould re- 


quire him; but to reſtore him to his liberty, if he could. not defend him. This 


promiſe, it is evident, would have been a very ſlender ſecurity : Yer even with- 


| out exaQting it, Aſhburnham, imprudently, if not treacherouſly, brought Ham- 


mond to Tichfield ; and the King was obliged to put himſelf into his hands, and 
_ to attend him to Cariſbroke-caſtle in the iſle of Wight, where, tho? received with 
great demonſtrations of reſpect and duty, he was In reality a priſoner. . 


> .Lonp Craxznpon is Poſitive, that the King, when he fled from Hampton- | 


Court, had no intention of going to this iſland 3 and indeed, all the circum- 
ſtances of that hiſtorian's narrative, which we have here followed, ſtrongly favour 


this opinion. But there remains a letter of Charles to the Earl of Lyric, ſe- 


: cretary of Scotland ; in which he plainly intimates, that that meaſure was volun- 
tarily embraced, and even inſinuates, that, if he had thought proper, he might 
have been in Jerſey, or any other place of ſafety T. Perhaps, he ſtill confided 
in the promiſes of * and flattered himſelf, that, if he were removed 
from the fury of the agit Kc by which his life was immediately threatened, 
bad ſo often promiſed in his favour. 
| Wurarzvzs may be the truth in this matter ; for it is impoſſible fully to aſcer- 
tain the truth ; Charles was never guilty of a weaker ſtep, nor one mage agree · 
- © Page 79, 90, . 

1 Theſe are the words: 4 Jabnidna e e 
% ſay, that my going to Jerſey would much more have furthered my perſonal treaty, than my coming 
«« hither, for which, as 1 ſee no colour of reaſon, ſo I had not been bere, if I had thought that fan- 


« cy true, or had not been ſecured of a perſonal treaty ; of which I neither do, nor I hope will re- 
| «4 pent: For I am daily more and more ſatisfied with the governor, and find theſe iNanders very good, 


«« peaceable and quiet people. This encouragement I have thought not unfit for you to receive, ho- 


+: ping at leaſt it may do good upon others, tho' needleſs to you.” Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton» 
E12 Ses alſo Ruſhworth, part 4. vol. ii. p. 9%. All the writers of that age, except Clarendon, re- 
King's going to the iſle of Wight as voluntary and intended. Perhaps the Kiag thought 


. 


preſent the | 
it little for his credit, to be trepanned into this meaſure, and was more willing to take it on himſelf 


as intirely voluntary. Perhaps, he thenght ie would cucemagy ts: friend if Bey Bang he 
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able to Cromwel, and all his enemies. He was now lodged in a place, removed 
from his partizans, at the diſpoſal of the army, whence it would be very diffi- 
cult to deliver him, either by force or artifice. And tho! it was always in the 
power of Cromwel, whenever he pleaſed, to have ſent him thither ; yet ſuch a 
meaſure would have been very invidious, if not accompanied with ſome danger. 
That the King ſhould voluntarily throw himſelf into the ſnare, and at once 
forfeit his own reputation of prudence, and gratify his implacable perſecutors, 
was to them an incident peculiarly fortunate, and proved in the iſſue very fatal 
to him. 


Crowe, being now intirely maſter of the 3 and free from all 
anxiety, with regard to the King's perſon, applied himſelf ſeriouſly to quell thoſe 
diſorders in the army which he himſelf had ſo artfully raiſed, and fo ſucceſsfully 
employed, againſt both King and parliament. In order to engage the troops into 
a rebellion againſt their maſters, he had encouraged a very arrogant ſpirit among 
the inferior officers and private men; and the camp, in many reſpects, carried 
more the appearance of civil liberty than of military obedience. The troops 
themſelves were formed into a kind of republic and the plans of imaginary . 
Publics for the ſettlement of the ſtate, were, every day, the topics of converſa- 
tion among theſe armed legiſlators. Royalty it was agreed to aboliſh : Nobility - 
muſt be ſet aſide : Even all ranks of men be levelled ; and an univerſal equality 
of property, as well as power, be introduced among the citizens. The ſaints, 
they ſaid, were the ſalt of the earth: An intire parity had place among the elect: 
And, by the ſame rule, that the apoſtles were exalted from the moſt ignoble pro- 
' ſeſſions, the meaneſt centinel, if enlightened by the ſpirit, was intitled to equal 
regard with the greateſt commander. In order to wean the ſoldiers from theſe 
kcentious maxims, Cromwel had iſſued orders for dilpytinuing the meetings of 
the agitators 3 and he pretended to pay intire obedienWto the parliament, whom, 
being now reduced fully to ſubjection, he propoſed to make, for the future, the 
inſtruments of his authority. But the Zevellers, for ſo that party in the army 
was called, having experienced the ſweets of dominion, would not ſq eaſily be 
deprived of it. They ſecretly continued their meetings: They aſſerted, that 
their officers, as much as any part of the church or ſtate, ſtood in need of re- 
formation : Several regiments joined in ſeditious remonſtrances and petitions * : 
Separate rendevouſes were concerted : And every thing tended to total anarchy 
and confuſion. But this diſtemper was ſoon cured by the rough, but dexterous 
hand of Cromwel. ' He choſe the occaſion of a review, that he might diſplay 
the greater boldneſs, and ſpread the terror the wider. He ſeized the ringleaders 
before their companions : Held in the field a council of war: Oe one mutineer 
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tly 3 and ſtruck ſuch dread into the reſt, that they 7.” WP threw down 
the ſymbols of ſedition, which they had diſplayed, and thenceforth returned to 
their wonted diſcipline and obedience r. 


CromwtrL had great deference for the council of Ireton; a man, wt having 


_ grafted the ſoldier on the lawyer, the ſtateſman on the ſaint, had adopted ſuch 


principles as were fitted to introduce the ſevereſt tyranny, while they ſeemed to 
encourage the moſt unbounded licence, in human ſociety, Fierce in his nature, 
tho* probably ſincere in his intentions; he propoſed by arbitrary power to eſtabliſh 
liberty, and, in proſecution of his imagined religious purpoſes, he thought him- 
ſelf diſpenſed from all the ordinary rules of morality, by which inferior mortals 
muſt allow themſelves to be governed. From his ſuggeſtion, Cromwel ſecretly 
called at Windſor a council of the chief officers, in order to deliberate concern- 


ing the ſettlement of the nation, and the future diſpoſal of the King's perſon“. 


In this conference, which commenced with devout prayers, poured forth by 
Cromwel himſelf and other inſpired perſons (for the officers of this army received 
inſpiration with their commiſſion) was firſt opened the daring and unheard of 
council, of bringing the King to juſtice, and of puniſhing, by a judicial ſentence, 
their ſovereign for his pretended tyranny and mal-adminiſtration. While Charles 
lived, even tho' reſtrained to the cloſeſt priſon, conſpiracies, they knew, and in- 
ſurrections would never be wanting, in favour of a prince, who was ſo extremely 
revered and beloved by his own party, and whom the nation in general began to 
regard with great affection and compaſſion. To murder him privately was ex- 
poſed to the imputation of injuſtice and cruelty, aggravated by the baſeneſs of 
ſuch a crime; and every odious epithet of Traitor and Aſaffin would, by the ge- 
neral voice of mankind, he r | 
Some unexpected proceꝗ t be attempted, which would aſtoniſh the world 
by its novelty, would beit | 
rity by the audaciouſneſs of the enterprize. Striking in with the fanatical notions 
of the intire equality of mankind, it would enſure the devoted obedience of the 


army, and ſerve as a general engagement againſt the royal family, whom, by their 


open and united deed, they would ſo heinouſly affront and injure +, 
Tais meaſure, therefore, being ſecretly reſolved on, it was requiſite, by do- 


TI to make the parliament adopt it, and to conduR them from violence. 10 


9 Ruſbs. vol. viii, p. 875. on vol. v. p. 87. 
Clarendon, vol. v. p. 92. 
Toe following was a ve Revs text among the enthuGaſt of that age. Let the high 
3 a of God be in the mouths of his ſaints, and a twofold ſword in their hands, to ext cute ven - 
«« geance upon the heathen and puniſhment upon the people; to bind their kings with chains and 
* their nobles with ferters of iron; to execute upon them the judgments written : This honour have 
« all his ſaints.” Pſal. cxlix. ver. 6, 7, 8, 9. Hugh Peters, the mad chaplain of Cromwel, preach- 
| I upon this text, 
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violence; till this laſt act of atrocious iniquity ſhould ſeem, in a manner, wholly 


inevitable. The King, in order to remove thoſe fears and jealouſies, which were 


perpetually pleaded as reaſons for every invaſion of the conſtitution, had offered, 
by a meſſage, ſent from Cariſbroke caſtle, to reſign, during his own life, the 
power of the militia and the nomination to all the great offices ; provided thar, 


after his death, theſe prerogatives ſhould again revert to the crown ® : But the 


parliament acted intirely as victors and enemies; and in all their tranſations with 
him, payed no longer any regard to equity or reaſon. At the inſtigation of the 


independents and army, they neglected this offer, and framed four propoſitions, 


which they ſent him as preliminaries ; and, before they would deign to treat, they 
demanded his poſitive aſſent to all of them. By one, he was required to inveſt 
the parliament with the military power for twenty years, together with an autho- 
rity to levy whatever money ſhould be neceſſary for exerciſing it: And even after 
the twenty years ſhould be elapſed, they reſerved a right of reaſſuming the fame 


authority, whenever they ſhould declare the ſafety of the kingdom to require ir. 


By the ſecond, he muſt recall all his proclamations and declarations againſt the par- 


| ament, and acknowledge that aſſembly to have taken arms for their juſt and ne- 


ceſlary defence. By the third, he was to annull all the acts, and void all the pa- 
tents of peerage, which had paſſed the great ſeal, fince it had been carried from 


London by Lord-Keeper Littleton. By the fourth, he gave the two houſes 


power to adjourn as they thought fit: A demand ſeemingly of no great conſe- 
quence ; but contrived by the independents, that they might be able to remove 
the parliament to places, where it ſhould * in perpetual ſubjection to the 
army . 5 

Tut King regarded the FIRE" as. molt 20k 
ſhould make fuch conceſſions, while inſecure of any e 
ly truſt his enemies for the conditions, which the 


hg] and exorbitant, that he 
Vent; and ſhould blind- 


fide, ſhould be inſiſted on. The republican party in the houſe pretended to take 


fire at this anſwer; and openly inveighed, in the moſt virulent terms, againſt the 


perſon and government of the King z whoſe name, hitherto, had commonly, in 


all debates, been mentioned with ſome degree of reverence. Ireton, ſeeming to 


ſpeak the ſenſe of the army, under the appellation of many thouſand godly men, 
who had ventured their lives in defence of the parliament, ſaid, That the Ning, 
by denying the four bills, had refuſed ſafety and protection to his people; that 
their obedience to him was but a reciprocal duty for his protection of them; and 


e e Ke ha Toit ne bla part, Ny e to allegi- 
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afterwards to grant him. 
He required, therefore, a perſonal treaty with the parliament, and deſired that 


all the terms, on both ſides, ſhould be adjufted, before any conceſſions, on either 
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ance, and muſt ſettle the nation, without conſulting any longer ſo miſguided a Chap. X. 
Prince o. Cromwel, after giving an ample character of the valour, good affecti- 1648. 
ons, and godlineſs of the army, ſubjoined, That it was expected the parliament 
ſhould govern and defend the kingdom by their own power and reſolutions, and 
not accuſtom the people any longer to expect ſafety and government from an ob- 
ſtinate man, whoſe heart God had hardened ; that thoſe, who, at the expence of 
their blood, had hitherto defended the parliament from ſo many dangers, would 
| till continue, with fidelity and courage, to protect them againſt all oppoſition, in 
this vigorous meaſure. ' ** Teach them not,“ added he, by your neglecting 
« your own ſafety and that of the kingdom (in which theirs too is involved) to 
* imagine themſelves betrayed, and their intereſts abandoned to the rage and 
« malice of an irreconcilable enemy, whom, for your ſake, they have dared to 
« provoke. Beware, (and at theſe words he laid bis band on bis ſword) beware, 
<« left deſpair cauſe them to ſeck ſafety by ſome other means, than by adhe- 
ring to you, who know not how to conſult your own ſafety T.“ Such argu- 

ments prevailed z tho ninety-one members had. till the courage to oppoſe. It 15th of Jas. 
was voted, that no more addreſſes be made to the King, nor any letters or meſſa- 

ges be received from him ; and that it be treaſon for any one, without leave of 
the two houſes, to have any intercourſe with him. The Lords concurred in the 
fame ordinance Þ. | 

Br this vote of non- addrefles, for ſo it was called, the King was, in reality, 
dethroned, and the whole conſtitution formally overthrown. So violent a mea- 
ſure was ſupported by a declaration no leſ#'violent. The blackeſt calumnies were 
there thrown upon the King; ſuch as, even ia their famous remonſtrance, the 
commons thought proper to, as incredible and extravagant: The poiſon- 
ing his father, the betrayi thelle, the contriving the Iriſh maſſacre 5. 

| By blaſting his fame, had that Thjury been in their power, they ies, a * 

proper prelude to the murthering of his perſon. 

No ſooner had the Mg refuſed his aſſent to the four bills, 3 
by orders from the army, removed all his ſervants, cut off all his correſpogdence 
with his friends, and ſhut him up in cloſe confinement. The King afterwards 
ſhowed to Sir Philip Warwick a decrepid old man, who, he ſaid, was employed 
to kindle his fire, and was the beſt company he enjoyed, during ſeveral months 
that this rigorous confinement laſted l. No amuſement was allowed him, or ſo- 
ciety, Which might reheve his anxious thoughts: To be ſpecdily poiſoned or af- 
ſaſſinated was the only proſpect, which he had, every moment, before his eyes: 
For he entertained no Ia of a judicial ſentence and execution, an m_ 
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Xx. of a hiſtory hitherto furniſhed. an example. Meanwhile the parliament. 
were very-:nduſtrious in publiſhing, from time to time, the intelligence, which i 


they received from Hammond ; how chearful the King was, how pleaſed witn 
every one who approached! him, how ſatisfied in his preſent condition: As if 
the view of ſuch benignity and conftancy had not been more proper to inflame, 
than allay, the general compaſſion of the people. The great ſource, whence the 
King derived conſolation amidſt all his calamities, was undoubtedly religion; 
a principle, which, in him, ſeems to have contained nothing fierce nor gloomy, 
nothing which enraged. him againſt his adverſaries, or -terrified him with the diſ- 
mal proſpe& of futurity, While every thing around him bore a hoſtile aſpect; 


while friends, family, relations, whom he paſſionately loved, were placed at a 


diſtance, and unable to ſerve him; he repoſed himſelf with confidence in the arms 


of that Beirig, who penetrates and ſuſtains all nature, and whoſe ſeverities, if re- 


ceived with pied een he . as the ſureſt pledge of unexhauſt- 
ed favour. 


Tut parliament and army, debe, dn not, in u princuilliing; . power, 5 
which they had obtained with ſo much violence and injuſtice; Combinations and 


_ conſpiracies, they were ſenſible, were every where forming around them; and 
Scotland, whence the King's cauſe had received the firſt fatal blow, e now | 


to promiſe it ſupport and aſſiſtance, 5 


- Beyore the delivery of the King's perſon at Newcaſtle, and an more, 50 
that event, the ſubjects of diſcontent had been daily multiplying between the 
two kingdoms. The independents, who began to prevail, took all occaſions of 
mortifying the Scots, whom the preſbyterians looked on with the: greateſt affecti- 
on and veneration. When the Scots commiſſi who, joined to a committee 
of Engliſh lords and commons, had managed rr, were ready to depart, it 


| was propoſed in parliament to give them — for their civilities and good offices. 


The independents prevailed, that the words, Good offices, ſhould be ſtruck out z 
and thus the whole brotherly friendſhip and intimate alliance with the Scots reſol- 
ved itſelf into an acknowledgment of their being well-bred ron | | 


Tut advance of the army to London, the ſubjection of the parliament, the 


| ſeizing. of the King at Holmby, his confinemenc in Cariſbroke caftle, were ſo 


many blows, ſenſibly felt by that nation ; as threatening the final overthrow of 
preſbytery, to which they were fo paſſionately devoted. The covenant was pro- 
fanely called, in the houſe of commons, an almanack out of date T; and that 
impiety, tho' complained of, had paſſed uncenſured. Inſtead of being able to 
determine and eſtabliſh orthodoxy by the ſword and by penal ſtatutes, they ſaw 
the ſectarian army, who were abſolute maſters, claiq an unbounded PI. of 
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cbt which the cavibytcelains regarded with the utmoſt horror. All che Cha. 


violences, put on the King, they loudly blamed, as repugnant to the covenant, 
by which they flood engaged to defend his royal perſon. And thoſe very actions, 
of which they themſelves had'been guilty, they denominated er and rebellion, 
when executed by an oppoſite party. 

Tux Earls of Loudon, Lauderdale, and 1 who were ſent to London, 
proteſted againſt the four propoſitions ; as containing too great a diminution of 


the King's civil power, and providing no ſecurity for religion. They complain - 


ed, that, notwithſtanding this proteſtation, the propoſitions were till inſiſted on; 
contrary to the ſolemn league and to the treaty between the two nations. And 
when they accompanied the Engliſh commiſſioners to the iſſe of Wight, they le- 
cretly formed a treaty with the King, for arming Scotland in his favour“. 


Tuaxx parties, at that time, prevailed in Scotland. The Royalifts, who in- 
ſiſted upon the reſtoration of the King's authority, without any regard to religi- 


ous ſects or tenets. Of theſe Montroſe, tho” abſent, was regarded as the head, Invaſion from 
The Rigid preſbyterians, who hated the King, even more than they abhorred to- Sc 


leration 3 and who determitfed to give him no aſliſtance, till he ſhould ſign the 
covenant: Theſe were governed by Argyle. The Moderate preſbyterians, who 
endeavoured to reconcile the intereſts of religion and of the crown, and hoped, 
by ſupporting the preſbyterian party in England, to ſuppreſs the ſectarian army, 
and to re-inſtate the parliament, as well as King, in their juſt freedom and autho- 
rity : The two brothers, Hamilton and Laneric, were leaders of this party. 


Wurn Pendennis caſtle was ſurrendered to the parliamentary army, Hamil- 
ton, who then obtained his libgy y · returned into Scotland ; and being gene- 
rouſly determined to remember t favours, more than recent injuries, he im 
mediately embraced, with zeal an@ ſucceſs, the protection of the royal cauſe, 
He obtained a vote from the parliament. to arm 40, ooo men in ſupport af the 
King's authority, and to call over a conſiderable body under Monro, who com- 
manded the Scots forces in Ulſter, And tho? he openly proteſted, that the 
covenant was the foundation of all his meaſures, he ſecretly. formed an alliance 
with the Engliſh” royaliſts, Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave, 
Fog a ming Berwic and Carliſle, ad: Jevind conlideratie ow Winn of 

glan | | 

Tus general aſſembly, who ſat at the fame time, and were guided av Samples 
dreaded the-conſequence of theſe meaſures, and foreſaw, that the oppoſite party, 
if ſucceſsful, would effect the reſtoration of monarchy, without the eſtabliſh. 
ment of preſbytery in England. To join the King before he had ſubſeribed 
the covenant, was, in their eyes, ww refiore bins io his honous before Chriſt was 


— 
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Chap. x. Na to his *® ; and they thundered out anathemas againſt every one, who payed 


obedience to the parliament. Two ſupreme independent judicatories were erect- 
ed in the kingdom; one threatening the people with damnation and eternal tor- 
ments, the other with impriſonment, baniſhment, and military execution. The 


people were diſtracted in their choice 3 and the armament of Hamilton's party, 


tho' ſeconded by all the civil power, went on but lowly, The royaliſts he would 
not, as yet, allow to join him, leſt he might give offence to the eccleſiaſtical party ; 


- tho? he ſecretly promiſec. them truſt and preferment, ſo ſoon as his army ſhould 


advance into England, 


Wirz the Scots were making preparations for the invaſion of England, 
every part of that kingdom was agitated with tumults, inſurrections, conſpira- 
cies, diſcontents. *Tis ſeldom, that the people gain any thing by revolutions 


in government; becauſe the new ſettlement, jealous and infecure, muſt com- 


manly be ſupported with more expence and ſeverity than the old: But on no oc- 


caſion was the truth of this maxim more ſenſibly felt, than in the preſent ſitua- 


tion of England. Complaints againſt the oppreſſion of ſhip-money, againſt the _ 
tyranny of the ſtar-chamber, had rouzed the people to arms : And having 

gained a compleat victory over the crown, they found themſelves loaded with a 
multiplicity of taxes, formerly unknown; and ſcarce an appearance of law and 
liberty remained in the adminiſtration. The preſbyterians, who had chiefly ſup- 
ported the war, were enraged to find the prize, juſt when it ſeemed within their 


reach, ſnatched by violence from them, The royaliſts, diſappointed in their 


expectations, by the cruel treatment, which the King received from the army, 
were ſtrongly animated to reſtore him to liberty, and to recover the advantages, 
which they had unfortunately loſt. All orders of men were inflamed with in- 
dignation at ſeeing the military prevail oe vil power, and King and par- 
liament at once reduced to ſubjection by a Mercer Many perſons of 
family and diſtinction, from the beginning of the 3 adhered to the par- 


liament: But all thoſe were, by the new party, deprived of authority; and 


every office was entruſted to the moſt ignoble part of the nation. -A baſe po- 


pulace exalted above their ſuperiors : Hypocrites exerciſing iniquity under the 
vizor of religion: Theſe two circumſtances promiſed not much liberty or lenity 
to the people and theſe were at ag united, in eee illegal 
adminiſtration. . 


Tuo the whole nation ſeemed to combine in their hatred of Wiley tyranny, 


the ends, which the ſeveral parties propoſed, were ſo different, thar little con- 


cert was obſerved in their inſurrections. Langhorne, Poyer, and Powel, preſ- 
byterian officers, who commanded badies of troops in Wales, were the firſt who 


e Whidocke, p. os. 
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Asses and drew together a conſiderable a which 
were extremely devoted to the royal cauſe. An inſurrection was raiſed in Kent 


by young Hales and the Earl of Norwich. Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir 


George Liſle, excited commotions in Eſſex. The Earl of Holland, who had ſe- 
veral times changed party, fince the commencement of the civil wars, endea- 
voured to aſſemble forces in Surrey. Pomfret caſtle in Yorkſhire was ſurprized 


by Morrice. Longlale and Malgrave were + in . and maſters of Berwic and 


_ Carliſle in the north. 
= Ss ethers mance; 6 
tent had ſeized the fleet. Seventeen ſhips, lying in the mouth of the river, de- 


clared for the King; and putting Rainſborow, their admiral, aſhore, ſailed over 


to Holland, where the Prince of Wales took the command of them *. 


Taz Engliſh royaliſts exclaimed loudly againſt Hamilton's delays, which they 


attributed to a refined policy in the Scots; as if their intentions were, that all 
the King's party ſhould firſt be ſuppreſſed, and the victory remain intire to the 
preſbyterians. Hamilton, with better reaſon, complained of the precipitant hu- 
mour of the Engliſh royaliſts, who, by their il-timed infurre&ions, forced him 
to march his army, GFR were compleated, or nnn any 
forwardneſs. | 

No commotions, beyond a tumult of the apprentices, which was ſoon ſup- 
preſſed, were raiſed in London: The terror of the army kept the citizens in ſub- 
jection. The parliament was ſo overawed, that they declared the Scots to be ene- 
mies, and all who joined them, traitors. Ninety members, howeyer, of the 
lower houſe had the courage to diſſent from this vote. 

CromweL and the military council prepared themſelves with vigour and con- 
duct for defence. The eſtabliſhment of the army was, at this time, 26,000 
men; but by inliſting ſupernumeraries, the regiments were greatly augmented +, 
and commonly conſiſted of more than double their ſtated complement. Colonel 
Horton firſt attacked the revolted troops in Wales, and gave them a conſiderable 
defeat. The remnants of the vanquiſhed threw themſelves into Pembroke, and 


were there cloſely beſieged, and ſoon after taken, by Cromwel. Lambert was 


| —_ to Langdale and Muſgrave in the north, and gained advantages over 


them. Sir Michael Liveſey defeated the Earl of Holland at Kingſton, and pur- 


ſuing his victory, took him priſoner at St. Neots. Fairfax, having routed the 


Kentiſh royaliſts at Maidſtone, followed the broken army : And when they join- 


ed the Eſſex inſurgents, and threw themſelves into Colcheſter ; he laid ſiege to 


that place, which defended itſelf to the laſt extremity. A new fleet was manned, 


© Clarendon, vol. v, p. 137. + Whitlocke, p. 284. 
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aha ſet, out wider the command of Warwic, to oppaſe the ed —_— 
which the Prince had taken the command: 


Wu the forces were employed in all quiteravs, the peine regained its 
liberty; and began to act with its wonted courage and ſpirit. The members, who 


had withdrawn from the terror of the army, returned; and infuſing boldneſs 


into their companions, reſtored to the preſbyrerian party the aſtendant, which it 


had formerly loft. The eleven impeached members were recalled, and the vote, 
by which they were expelled, was reverſed. The vote too of non- addreſſes was 
repealed ; and commiſſioners, five peers and ten commoners, were ſent to New- 


port in the iſle of Wight, in order to treat with the King®, He was allowed to 
ſummon ſeveral of his friends and old counſellors, that he might have their ad- 


vice in this important tranſaction f. The theologians on both ſides, armed with 


their ſyllogiſms and citations, attended as auxiliaries f. By them, the flame had 
firſt been raiſed ; and their appearance was but a bad prognoſtic of its extinction. 
Any other inſtruments ſeemed better adapted for a treaty of pacification. 


13th of Sept. Wurn the King preſented himſelf to this company, a great and fenfible al. 


SGP of 
Newport. 


teration was remarked in his aſpect from what it appeared the year before, when 
he reſided at Hampton-Court. The moment his ſervants had been removed, he 
had laid aſide all care of his perſon, and had allowed his beard and hair to grow, 
and to hang diſhevelled and neglected. His hair was become almoſt intirely 
grey;; either from the decline of years, or from that load of forrows, under 


which he laboured, and which, tho' borne with conſtancy, preyed inwardly on 


his ſenſible and tender mind. His friends beheld with compaſſion, and perhaps | 
even his enemies, that Grey and diſcrowned bead, as he himſelf terms it, in a copy 
of verſes, which the truth of the ſentiment, rather than any elegance of expreſ · 
ſion, renders very pathetic h. Having in vain endeavoured by courage to defend 
his throne from his armed adverſaries, it now behoved him, by reaſon and per- 
ſuaſion, to ſave ſome fragments of it, from theſe n and no leſs 9 
negotiators. 2 
Tux vigour of the King's mind, acendbficadig the 3 tvs af his 
body, here appeared unbroken and undecayed. The parliamentary commiſſioners 
would allow none of his council to be preſent, and refuſed to enter into reaſoning 
with any but himſelf. He alone, during the tranſactions of two months, was 
obliged to ſuſtain the argument againſt fifteen men of the greateſt parts and capa- 
City in both houſes and no advantage was ever obtained over him J. This was 
the ſcene, above all others, in which he was qualified to excel. A quick concep- 


tion, a cukivated underſtanding, a chaſte elocution, a dignified manner; * 


. * Clarendon, vol. v. p. 180. Sir Ed. Walker's P Copies, p. 6. 
+ Sir Ed. Walker, p. 8. t Walker, p. 8. 38. 
$ Burnet's Memairs of Hamilton. | Herda's Memoin, p. 72 
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theſe accompliſhments he triumphed in all diſcuſſions of cool and temperate rea- W - wh 


ſoning. The King is much changed, ſaid the Earl of Saliſbury to Sir Philip 
Warwick: He is extremely improved of late. No, replied Sir Philip z be wes aknays 
ſo: But you are now at laſt ſenſible of it. Sir Henry Vane, diſcourſing wich his 


follow - commiſſionera, drew an argument from the King's uncommon abilities, 


why the terms of pacification muſt be rendered more ſtrict and rigid f. But 
Charles's capacity ſhone not equally in action as in reaſoning. 

Tux firſt point infiſted on by the parliamentary commiſſioners, was the King's 
recalling all his proclamations and declarations againſt the parliament, and the ac- 
knowledging, that they had taken arms in their own defence. He frankly offered 
the former conceſſion z but long ſcrupled the latter. The falſhood, as well as in- 
dignity of that acknowledgment, begot in his breaſt an extreme reluctance againſt 
it. The King had, no doubt, in ſome particulars of moment, invaded, from 
| ſeeming neceſlity, the privileges of his people: But having renounce2 ail claim 
to theſe uſurped powers, having confeſſed his errors, and having repaired every 
breach in the conſtitution, and 2ven erected new ramparta, in order to ſecure it; 


- he could no longer, at the commencement of the war, be-repreſented as the ag- 


greſſor. However it might be pretended, that the former diſplay of his arbitra- 
ry inclinations, - or rather his monarchical principles, rendered an offenſive or pre- 
ventive war in the parliament prudent and reaſonable; it could never, in any 


propriety of ſpeech, make it be denominated. a defenſive one. But the parliament, 


_ ſenſible, chat the letter of the-law condemned them as rebels and traitors; deemed 
this point abſolutely neceſſary for their future ſecurity: And the King, finding, 
that peace could be obtained on no- ther terms, at laſt yielded to it. He only 
entered a proteſt, which was admitted that no conceſſion, made hy him, ſhould 
be valid, unleſs the whole treaty of pacification was concluded f? 


Hz agreed, that the parliafent ſhould retain, during the term of twenty years, 


the power of the militia and army, and of levying what money they pleaſed for 

their ſupport. He even yielded to them the right of reſuming, at any time after- 

| _— this authority, whenever they ſhould declare ſuch a reſumption requiſite 

_ . eee becker enge, egg, AARP fe nr ena pam 
—— — — 

Hes agreed, that all the great offices, during ewenty years, ſhould be filled by 

both houſes of parliament l. He relinquiſhed to them the entire government of 


Ireland, and the conduct of the war there. He renounced the power of the 


wards, nan ß lieu of it r. He acknow- 


„ Warwick, : p. 324+ + Clarendon, Sir-Edward Walker, p. 319. 
2 Walker, p. 11, 12. 24. $ Walker, p. 51. | Walker, p. 78. 
Walker, p. 45. It Walker, p. 69, 77. | 
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-ledged the validity of their great ſeal, and gave up his own ®. He abandoned 
the power of creating peers without conſent of parliament. - And he agreed, that 
all the debts, . EIA in r e IRR ee | 
by the people. * 

8o great were che alkeintions, e on the Engliſh eden by this rreaty, 
that the King ſaid, not without reaſon,” that he had been more an enemy to his 
people by theſe conceflions,” could an have Hes an __ by wu er 
action of his life. | 
Or all the demands of the nee Charles refuſed only two. Tho! he 
relinquiſhed almoſt every power of the crown, he would neither give up his 
friends to puniſhment, nor deſert what he eſteemed his religious duty. The ſe- 
vere repentance, which he had undergone, for abandoning Strafford, had, no 
doubt, confirmed him in the reſolution never again to be guilty of 2 like error. 
His long ſalitude ang ſevere afflictions had contributed extremely to rivet him the 
more in thoſe religious-priaciples, which had ever a conſiderable influence over 
him. His deſire, however, of finiſhing an aceommodation induced him to go 
_ " as far in both theſe particulars; as he thought any way conſiftent with his duty. 
Tux eſtates of the royaliſts being, at that time, almoſt intirely under fequeſtra- 
tion, Charles, who could give them no protection, conſented, that they ſhould 
pay ſuch compoſitions, as they and the parliament could agree on; and only 
'begged, that they might be made as moderate as poſſible. He had not the diſ- 
poſal of offices; and it ſeemed but a ſmall ſacrifice to conſent, that a certain num- 
ber of his friends ſhould be rendered incapable of public employments +. But 
when the parliament demanded a bill of attainder and baniſhment againſt ſeven 
perſons, the . of Newcaſtle, Lord Digby, Lord Biron, Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, Sir Richard Granville, Sir Francis Doddington, and Judge. Jenkins, 
the King utterly refuſed compliance : Their 2 —T for a limited time he was 
willing to agree to r. 

RxLIOio was the fatal point "Hr which the differences had firſt — 
and of all others, was the leaſt ſuſceptible of compoſition or moderation between 
the contending parties. The parliament inſiſted on the eſtabliſhment of preſbyte - 
ry, the ſale of the chapter lands, the abolition of all forms of prayer, and ſtrict 

laws againſt the catholics. The King offered to retrench every thing, which he 
did not eſteem of apoſtolical inſtitution : He was willing to aboliſh archbiſhops, 
- deans, prebends, canons: He offered, that the chapter lands ſhould be let at low 
leaſes during ninety-nine years: He conſented, that the preſent church govern- 
ment ſhould continue during three years : After that time, he required not, that 
any thing ſhould be reſtored to biſhops but the power of ordination, and even 


Walker, p. 56. 68, Id. p. 61. 1 Id, p. 91. 93. 8. p. 29. 35. 49. 
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3 If depictions, upon rn 
epiſcopal 


5 were aboliſhed, and a new. form of church government muſt, by com- 
mon conſent; be eſtabliſhed. The book of gammon-prayer he was willing to re- 
nounce, but required the liberty of uſing ſome other liturgy in his own chapel +. 
L eee e tho? Ann e e e e 
In the diſpute on theſe articles, n ave es that ewo of the: Pals 
. theologians ſhould tell the King, That if be did not conſent to the utter 
abolition of epiſcopacy, be would be damned. But it is not without ſome indigna- 
tion, that we read the following vote of the lords and commons. The houſes, 
out of their deteſtation to that abominable idolatry uſed in the maſs, do declare, 
that they cannot admit of or conſent unto any ſuch indulgence in any law, as. 
4 is deſired by his Majeſty for exempting the Queen and her family from the 
E << penalties to be enacted againſt the exerciſe of the maſs tf. The treaty of mar- 
riage, the regard to the Queen's ſex and high ſtation, even common humanity. z 
ee ee eee ee . 


„Walker, 3 | + Walker, p. 75. $2, 1 vol . 5 135 3% 5 
t Walker, p. 71. 4 
5 The King compoſed a letter to the Prince, in which he related the whole courſe of this tranC- 
action, and accompanied his narrative, with ſeveral wiſe, 'as well as pathetical refleftions and advi- - 
ces. The words with which he concluded the letter, are remarkable. By what hath been faidy 
«« you ſee how long I have laboured in the ſearch of peace: Do not you be diſheartened to tread in 
ran Gy Uſe all worthy means to teficfe- yourſelf to your rights, but preſer the way of 
peace: Show the greatneſs of your mind, rather to conquer your enemies by;pardoning, than by 
« puniſhing, If you ſaw how unamanly and unchriftian the implacable diſpoſition 8 
Co Merry renamed. Hanks Cenſure me not for having parted with ſo much of our right: The 
price. was great z. but the commodity was, ſecurity to us, peace to my people. And I am con- 
6 » that another parliament would remember, how uſeful a King's power is to a people's liber- 
« ty ; of how much power I diveſted-myſelf, that I and they might meet once again in u parlia- 
« mentary way, in order to agree the bounds of prince and people. Give belief to my experiences. 
never to affect more greatneſs or prerogative, than what is really and intrin:fically for the good of 


che ſubjefts, not the ſatisfaQion of favourites. If you thus uſe it, you will never want means. 


© to be a father to all, and a bountiful prince to any, whom you incline to be extraordinarily gra- 
« cious to. You may perceive, that all men entruſt their treaſure, where it returns them intereſt , 
« and if a prince, like th ſea, receive and repay all the freſh ſtreams, which the rivers entruſt wich. 
him, they will not grudge, but pride themſelves, to make him up an ocean. Theſe confidera-- 
* tions, ily make you as great a prince as your father is a low one ; and your ſtate may be.ſo much 
© the more ſtabbed, us mine hath been Gaben. For our ſubjeQs have learned, I dase ſay, thay. 
«« viQories over their princes, are but triumphs over themſelves, and ſo, will more unwillingly bear. 

ken to changes hereafter. The Engliſh nation are a ſober people, however, at preſent, i 

| «4. T know not but this may be the laſt time, I may ſpeak to you or the world publickly. I am fen- 
* OT eee I have thoſe inward refreſhments, which 
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Ir was evidently the ifereft, both of King and parliament, w finiſh: their 
8 expellitions and endeavour, by their combined forces, to refiſt, 
if poſſible, the wſunging fury of the army. It ſeemed even the intereſt of the 
parliament, 60 leave, in the King shand, a conſiderable have of authority, by 
which he might be enabled to pectect them and himtelf, from ſo dangerous an 
enemy. But the terms, on which they inſiſted, were ſo rigorous, that the King, 
fearing no worſe from the moſt implacable enemies, was in no haſte to come ton 
concluſion, And ſo great was the bigetry on boch ſides, that they were willing 


to ſacrifice the greateſt civil intereſts, rather than relinquiſn the moſt minute of 


their theological contentions. From theſe cauſes, aſſiſted by the -artifice of the 
independents, the treaty was ſpun out to ſuch a length, that the invaſions and 
inſurrektions were every where ſubdued z and the army 1... 
violent and ſanguicary projects. 


Civil war and TIA ron, h ee eee ee eee e 


meld. my, dorſt mot uni lis forces irh thoſe of Lungdalez becauſe che Engliſh roy- 


alifts had treſuſed to take the covenant ; and the Scots 'preſbyterians, tho 


enga- 
gell or the King, refuſed to join them on any other terms. The two armies 
marched together, tho at ſome diſtance z nor could even the approach of the 


17th of Aug · 


parliamentary army under Cromwel, oblige the covenanters to conſult their own = 
ſafety, by a cloſe union with the royaliſts. When principles are ſo abſurd and 


ſo deftrutive of human ſociety, it may ſafely be affirmed, that, the more fin- 


cere and the more dilintereſted they are, they only become the more ridiculous 
and odious. | 
Cronwer feared not to oppoſe 8000 men, to the numerous akon} ao; 
comtnanded by Hamilton and Langdale,, He attacked the latter by ſurprize, 
near Preſton in Lancaſhire; and, tho? the foyaliſts made a ſtout reſiſtance, yet. 
not being ſuccoured in time by their confederates, they were almoſt entirely cut 
in pieces. Hamilton was next attacked, put to rout, and purſued to Utoneter, 
where he furrendered himſelf priſoner. Cromwel followed his advantage; and 
marching into Scotland with a conſiderable body, joined Argyle, who was alſo 
in arms; and having ſuppreſſed Laneric, Monro, and other moderate preſby” 
terians, he-placed the power entirely in the hands of the violent party. The eccle- 


: ſiaſtical authority, exalced above the civil, exerciſed the ſevereſt vengeance on 


«© the'malice of my enemies cannot pertorb. I have learned to buſy myllit. by retiring into myſelf ; 
« and therefore can the better digeſt Whatever befa!s"me ; not doubting, but God's nce will 
« reftrain our enemies power, and turn their fierceneſs into his praiſe, To conclude, if God give you 
ei ſueteſe, uſe it humbly, and be ever far from revenge. If he reſtore you' to your right on hard 
** conditions, whatever you | promiſe, keep. "Theſe men, who have violated laws, which they 


** were bound to preſerve, will find their triumphs full of trouble. Bat do not you think any thing . 


* in the world worth-atralning, bas montana axe ret 


all © 
6 


CHARLES I. 


all thoſe who had ang fhace ig Hamilzog's engagement; bor could any of 

party. recover truſt, or even live in ſafety, rr 
x E 5 

Ten en London when a a Bs 
| prize, being terrified with the menaces of the clergy, had, ſometime before, gone 
over to the other. party; and he now, openly in the church, tho' inveſtad wich 
the higheſt civil character in the kingdom, did penance for his obedience to the 
parliament, which he termed a carnal ſelf· ſecking. He accompanied bis penance. 
with ſo many tears, and ſuch pathetical addreſſes to the people for their prayers, 
eee Grew an ANT, Bs 10 eee 
took place among the deluded audience. 

Tus e <A tk Mn a CD 
of all ſuch as lay under any ſuſpicion of fayouring the King's party, tho? their 
conduct had been ever ſo inoffenſive. This w device, fallen upon by the ru- 
ling party, in order, as they ſaid, to reach Heart-Malgzents +. Never in this 
iſland, A AE eee eee, e eee e ee I 
| exerciſed, by the patrons of liberty in both kingdoms. | 

Tus Gege of Colcheſter terminated in a manner no les unfortunate than Ha- 
milton's engagement, for the royal cauſe. After ſuffering the utmoſt extremity 
of famine, after feeding on the vileſt aliments ; the garriſon defired, at laſt, to 
capitulate. Fairfax required them to ſurrender at mercy; and he gave ſuch an - 

| of theſe terms, as to. reſerve.to himſelf power, if he pleaſed, to put 
them all inſtantly to the ſword. The offficers 'endeavoured, tho' in vain, to per- 
' ſuade the ſoldiers, by making a furious aſſault, to break thro', or at leaſt, to 
ſell their lives as dear as poſſible. They were obliged to accept of the conditions 18: of Avg, | 
offered; and Fairfax, inftigated by Ireton, to whom Cromwel, in his abſence, 
had conſigned over the government of the paſſive general, ſeized Sir Charles 
© Lucas and Sir George Liſle, and reſolved to make them inſtant ſacrifices to mili- 
tary juſtice. This unuſual piece of ſeverity was loudly exclaimed againſt by all 
the priſoners. Lord Capel, fearleſs of danger, teproached Ireton with it; and 
challenged him, as they were all engaged in the ſame honourable cauſe, to exer- 
eiſe the ſame impartial vengeance on all of them. Lucas was firſt ſhot, and he 
gave, himſelf, orders to fire, with the ſame alacrity, as if he had commanded a 
platoon of his own ſoldiers. Liſle inſtantly ran and kiſſed the dead body, and 
| then chearſully preſented himſelf to a like fate. Thinking that the ſoldiers, de- 
ſtined for his execution, ſtoad at too great a diſtance, he called to them to come 
nearer : One 6” Guam replied, TR Sir, we'll bit you: He anſwered, 


„ Whitlocke, p. 360, + Goihrey. 


ſmiling, 
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ming, Friends; 1 have been nearer you when you bave miſſed me. - Thus periſhed 
this generous ſpirit, „ eee 2 N 


for his courage and military cond 


Soon after, a gentleman appearing in the King's preſence, clothed in mourn- 


ing for Sir Charles Lucas; that humane Prince, ſuddenly recollecting the hard 


fate of his friends, paid them a tribute, which none of his own unparalleled miſ- 


fortunes ever extorted from him: He diffolved into a flood of tears. 


By theſe multiplied ſucceſſes of the army, they had ſubdued all their enemies; 


and none remained but the helpleſs King and parliament, to oppoſe their violent 


meaſures. From Cromwel's ſuggeſtion, a remonſtrance was drawn by the ge- 


neral council of officers, and ſent to the parliament. They there complain of 


the treaty with the King; demand his puniſhment for the blood ſpilt during the 
war 3 require a diſſolution of the preſent parliament, and a more equal  repre- 
ſentative for the future; and aſſert, that, tho' ſervants, they are intit led to re- 
preſent theſe important points to their maſters, who are themſelves no better than 


© TheKing bi. ſervants: and truſtees of the people. At the ſame rime, they advance with the 


and convey him to Hurſt caſtle in the neighbourhood, where he was reduced to 
very ſtrict confinement, _ | 


Tuis meaſure being foreſeen ſorne time before; the King was * to he 


his eſcape, which was conceived to be very eaſy : But having given his word to 


the parliament not to attempt the recovery of his liberty during the treaty, and 


| three weeks afterwards ; he would not, by any perſuaſion,” be induced to hazard 


the reproach of violating his promiſe. I vain was it urged, that a promiſe, gi - 
ven to the parliament, could no longer be binding; ſince they could no longer 


afford him protection from violence, threatened him by other perſons, to whom 


he was bound by no tye or engagement. The King would indulge no refinements 
of caſuiſtry, however plauſible, in ſuch delicate ſubjects; and was reſolved, that 
whatever depredations fortune ſhould c commit upon him, ſhe never Would bereave | 
him of his honour 7. 


Tus parliament loft not courage, den the y wich which 
they were ſo nearly menaced. Tho? without any plan for reſiſting military uſur- 
pations, they generouſly reſolved to withſtand them to the utmoſt ; and rather to 


bring on a violent and viſible ſubverſion of government, than lend their autho- 


rity to thoſe illegal and ſanguinary meaſures, which were projected. They ſet 
afide the remonſtrance of the army, without deigning to anſwer it; they voted. 
the ſeizing the King's perſon, to be without their conſent, enen, 


„ Whidocke, ws + Cal, Cooke Mamoiny . 174. . 
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ev aan, a ew od," wal 
and they iſſued orders, that the army ſhould advance no nearer London. N | 
Hort 1s, the preſent leader of the preſbyterians, ws weft. 
unconquerable intrepidity z and many others of that party ſeconded his magnani- 
mous ſpirit. It was propoſed by them, that the generals and principal officers, + - 
| e e e dam Kats, Tien DO "a 
liament, 9 

Bor the parliament were dealing vu men, ee eee ee 
„ nor retarded by any ſcrupulous delicacy. The generals, under the name 
of Fairfax, (for he ſtill allowed them to employ his name) marched the army to 
London and placing guards in Whitehall, the Meuſe, St. James's, Durham 

| houſe, Covent - garden, eee eee eee ee --1/_t 
ſtile armaments. 

Tur parliament, deſtitute of all oy creveiling, heck 8 cou- 
rage to reſiſt. . They attempted, in the face of the army, to cloſe their treaty 
with the King; and, tho' they had formerly -voted- his conceſſions | with regard 
to the church and delinquents to be unſatisfactory, they now took into conſidera 
tion the final reſolution with regard to the whole. After a violent debate of three if 
days, it was carried, by a majority of 129 againſt 83, in the houſe of commons, 
chat the King's conceſſions were a e e WE EY n 


the ſettlewent of the kingdom. 


NEN T day, when the nemme were to meet. Colonel Pride, Sk & December 6. 
drayman, had blockaded the houſe, at the head of two. regiments ; and, direct- The hour : 
ed by the Lord Grey of Groby, -he-ſcized in the paſſage, forty · one members of purged. 
the preſbyterian party, and ſent them to a low-room, which paſſed by the deno- 
mination of Hell; whence they were afterwards: carried to ſeveral ions. Above 
160 members more were excluded; and none were allowed to enter but the moſt - 
furious and moſt determined of the independents ; and theſe exceeded not the 
number of fifty or ſixty. This atrocious invaſion of the parliament, commonly 
paaſſed under the name of Colonel Pride's purge; ſo much diſpoſed were the nation 
do make merry with the dethroning of thoſe members, who had violently arro- 
gated the whe ee yt; gone, n King of his legal 
prerogatives. 
Tut ſubſequent acts of the parliament, if this 8 aſſembiy + Seal 
that honourable name, retain not the leaſt appearance of law, equity, or free- 
dom. They inſtantly reverſed the former vote, and declared the King's conceſ- 
ſions unſatisfactory. They determined, that no members, abſent at this laſt vote, 
ould be received, till they ſubſcribed it, as agreeable to their judgment. They 
renewed their former vote of non-addrefſes, And they committed to priſon, 


Me William Waller, oi John Clotworthy, the generals, Maſſey, Brown, and = 
Vor. V. M m m — | 
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Copley, and other leaders of the /preſbyterians.- Theſe men, by 'their credit 
and authority, which was then ys high, had, at the commencement of the 
war, ſupported the parliament : and thereby prepared the way for the greatneſs 


of the preſent leaders, who, at the time, were of very finall account in the | 
nation. 


Tus ſecluded member having publiſhed a paper, containing a narrative of the 


violence, which had been exerciſed upon them, and a proteſtation, that all acts 
were void, which, from that time, had been tranſacted in the houſe of commons; 


the remaining members encountered it with a declaration, in which they pro- 
nounced it falſe, ſcandalous, ſeditious, and II of the viſible 
and fundamental government of the kingdom. * 


Tus ſudden and violent revolutions bak ale indict e ie ler md 9 55 


aſtoniſnment. Every man dreaded to be trampled under foot, in the contention 
between thoſe mighty powers, which diſputed for the ſovereignty of the ſtate. 
Many began to withdraw their effects beyond ſea : Foreigners ſcrupled to give 


any credit to a people, ſo torn by domeſtic factions, and oppreſſed by military 


uſurpation : Even the internal commerce of the Kingdom began to ſragnate : 
And in order to remedy theſe growing evils, the generals, in the army's name, 
publiſhed a declaration, in which wy 89 . their reſolution 1 ene 


law and juſtice v. 


Tu more to quiet the ach of men, the cquncil of officers wi FREY con- 


ſideration, a ſcheme, called The agreement of the people z being the plan of a re- 


public, to be ſubſtituted in the place of that government which they had ſo vio- 


lently pulled in pieces. Many parts of this ſcheme, for correcting the inequa- 
lities of the repreſentative, are very plauſible ; had the nation been willing to 


receive it, or had the army intended to impoſe it. Other parts are too per- 


fe& for human nature, and our frrongly . 8 ronngh 
throughout the kingdom. | 

Tur height of all iniquity and fanatical extravagance yet remained; tis pub- 
lic'trial and execution of their ſovereign, To this period was every meaſure pre- 
cipitated by the zealous independents, The parliamentary leaders of that party 
had intended, that the army ſhould,- themſelves, execute that daring enterprize z 
and they deemed ſo irregular and lawleſs a deed, beſt fitted to ſuch irregular and 
lawleſs inſtruments T. But the generals were too wiſe, to load themſelves ſingly 
with the infamy, which, they knew, muſt attend an action, ſo ſhocking to the 
general ſentiments of mankind, The parliament, they were reſolved, ſhould 
ſhare with them the reproach-of a meaſure, which was thought requiſite for 


the advancement of their common ends of ſafery and ambition, bangs n 


| © Rohe. vol, will. p. 1364. | + Wide 
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ol commons, 3 a committes was appointed to bring in a charge againſt 
the King. On their report a vote paſſed, declaring it treaſon in a king, to levy 


'  " war againſt his parliament, and appointing a Hion count or jus rien to try 
his Majeſty for this new invented treaſon. This vote was ſent up to the houſe of 


Tax houſe of peers, during the civil wars, had, all along, been of ſmall ac- 
count; but it had lately, ſince the King's fall, become totally contemptible ; and 
very few members would. ſubmit to the mortification of attending it. It hap- 
pened, that day, to be fuller than uſual, and they were aſſembled to the number 
of ſixteen. Without one diſſenting voice, and almoſt without deliberation, they 


inſtantly rejected the vote of the lower houſe, and adjourned. themſelves for ten 


days; hoping that this delay would be able to retard the furious career of the 
Tax commons were not to be ſtopped by ſo ſmall an obſtacle. Having firſt 
eſtabliſhed a principle, which is noble in itſelf, and ſeems ſpecious, but is belied 


dy all hiſtory and experience, That the people are the origin of all juſt power; they 


likewiſe declared, that the commons of England, aſſembled in parliament, bed 
2 and reproſenting them, have the ſupteme authority of 


and that whatever is enacted and declared law by the commons, hath January 4, 


2 law, without the conſent of king or houſe of peers. The ordinance 


for the trial of Charles Stuart, king of England, ſo they called him, was again 


read and unanimoully aſſented to. 

| In proportion tothe enormity of the violences and uſurpations, were augmene- 
ed the pretences of ſanity, among thoſe regicides. Should any one have vo- 
% Juntarily propoſed,” ſaid Cromwel in the houſe, to bring the King to pu- 
<4. niſhment, I ſhould have regarded him as the greateſt traytor z but, ſince pro- 
<< vidence and neceſſity have caſt us upon it, I will pray to God for a bleſſing 
rere 
portant occaſion. Even I myſelf,” ſubjoined he, when I was lately offering 
e up petitions for his Majeſty's reſtoration, felt my tongue cleave to the roof of 
« -my- mouth, and conſidered this ſupernatural movement as the anſwer, which 
« Heaven, having rejected the King, had ſent to my ſupplications.” 

A woman of Hertfordſhire, illuminated by prophetical viſions, deſired admit- 
tance into the council of war, and communicated to them a revelation, which 
aſſured them, that their meaſures were conſecrated fram above, e ee 


ed them in heir pet reſolutions * 
PPC es 
the army, was ſent with a ſtrong party to conduct the King to London. At 


* Whitlocke, p. 366. | 
M m m 2 Windſor, 


3 70 N 
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x. Windſor, Hamilton, who was there detained a - priſoner, was admitted into the 


"King's preſence ; and falling on his knees, paſſionately exclaimed, My dear ma- 
er / I bave indeed been ſo to you, replied Charles, embracing him. No farther 
intercourſe was allowed between them. The King was inſtantly hurried away, 
Hamilton long followed him with his eyes, all ſuffuſed in tears, and prognoſti- 
cated, that, in this ſhort 0 he had ** the un adieu to I 
and his friend. 

 CrarLEs himſelf was aſſured, wks the denen o bis life was now approach- 
ing; but notwithſtanding all the preparations, which were making, and the in- 
telligence, which he received, he could not, even yet, believe, that his enemies 
really meant to conclude their violences by a public trial and execution. A pri- 


.  vate aſſaſſination he every moment looked for; and tho* Harriſon aſſured him, 


that his apprehenſions were entirely groundleſs, it was by that cataſtrophe, ſo 
frequent with dethroned princes, that he expected to terminate his life. In ap- 
pearance, as well as reality, the King was now dethroned. All the exterior ſym- 
bols of ſovereignty were withdrawn, and bis atteridants had orders to ſerve -him 
without ceremony. At firſt, he was ſhocked with inſtances of rudeneſs and fa- 
miliarity, to which he had been ſo little accuſtomed. Nothing /o contemptible as 
a deſpiſed prince | was the reflection, which they ſuggeſted to him. But he ſoon 
reconciled his mind to this, as he had done to his other calamities. | 


ALL the circumſtances of the trial were now adjuſted ; and che high court of 


juſtice fully conſtituted. It conſiſted of 133 perſons, as named by the commons: 
but there never met above 70: So difficult was it found, notwithſtanding the 
blindneſs of prejudice, and the allurements of intereſt, to engage men of any 
name or character in that criminal meaſure, Cromwel, Ireton, Harriſon, and 
the chief officers of the army, moſt of them of very mean birth, were members, 
together with ſome of the lower houſe and ſome citizens of London. The twelve 
judges were at firſt appointed in the number: But as they had affirmed, that it 
| was contrary tqyall the ideas of Engliſh law to try the King for treaſon, by whoſe 


authority all accuſations for treaſon muſt neceſſarily be conducted; their names, 5 


as well as thoſe of ſome peers, were afterwards ſtruck out. Bradſhaw, a lawyer, 
was choſen preſident, Coke was appointed ſolicitor for the people of England. 
INT OI PRE e e ane. 
* gf” 748 
Ir is obſervable, that, in alin over 15 court, 3 
the name of Fairfax, which had been inſerted in the number, a voice came from 
one of the ſpectators, and cried, He bas more toit than to be here. When the 
was read againſt the King, In the name of the people of England ; the ſame voice 
exclaimed, Not a tenth part of them. Axtel the officer, who guarded the court, 
giving orders to fire into the box, whence theſe inſolent ſpeeches came; it was 
_ diſcovered, that Lady Fairfax was there, and that it was ſhe who had had the 


7 | 2222 


en heed She was a perſon of gate a air Chap x. 


of Horace Lord Vere of Tilbury; but being ſeduced by the violence of the 

times, ſhe had long ſeconded her huſband's zeal againſt the royal cauſe, and was 
now, as well as he, ſtruck with abhorrence at the fatal and unexpetted conſe- 
. all his boaſted victories. 


1649 · 


Tus pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of this tranſadtion enn. to the The King's 
greateſt conception, that is ſuggeſted in the annals of human kind ; the delegates vil. 


=_ great people ſitting in judgment upon their ſupreme magiſtrate and trying 
him for his miſgovernment and breach of truſt. The ſolicitor, in name of the 


commons, ' repreſented, that Charles Stuart, being admitted king of England, 
and entruſted with a limited power; yet nevertheleſs, out of a wicked defign to 
erect an unlimited and tyrannical government, had traiterouſly and maliciouſly 
levied war againſt the preſent parliament, and the people, whom they repreſeht- 
ed, and was therefore impeached as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a publicand 


implacable enemy to the commonwealth. After the charge was finiſhed, the pre- 


ſident directed his diſcourſe to I WING ans court expected 
his anſwer. 

Tux King, tho' long demined a prifoner, and now SEMEN as i tale, 
ſuſtained, by his magnanimous courage, the majeſty of a monarch. With 
great temper and dignity, he declined the authority of the court, and refuſed to 
ſubmit himſelf to their juriſdiction. He repreſented, That, having been en- 


gaged in treaty with his two houſes of parliament, and having finiſhed almoſt 


every article, he had expected to be brought to his capital in another man- 
ner, and ere this time, to have been reſtored to his power, dignity, revenue, as 


well as to his perſonal liberty : That he could not now perceive any appearance of 


the upper houſe, ſo eſſential a member of the conſtitution; and had learned, that 

even the commons, whoſe authority was pretended, were ſubdued by lawlefs 

force, and were bereaved of their liberty: That he himſelf was their naTrvs 
HEREDITARY KWO; nor was the whole authority of the ſtate, tho* free and 
united, intitled to try him, who derived his dignity from the Supreme Majeſty 
of Heaven : That, admitting thoſe extravagant principles, which levelled all or- 
ders of men, the court could plead no power, delegated by the people z unlefs 
the conſent of every individual, down to the meaneft and moſt ignorant peaſant, 
had been previouſly aſked and obtained : That he acknowledged, withour ſcruple, 
that he had a tri, committed to him, and one moſt ſacred and inviolable z he 
was entruſted with the liberties of his people, and would not now betray them, by 
recognizing a power, founded on the moſt atrocious violence and uſurpation: 


That having taken arms, and frequently expoſed his life, in defence of public 


| liberty, of the conſtitution, of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, he was 
willing, in this laſt and moſt folemn ſcene, to ſeal with his bloo4 thoſe precious 
rights, for which, tho* in vain, he had ſo long contended: That thoſe, who 


1 
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actoguted « title to. Git as hip judges, were born his. ſubjefts, and born jefts | 
to thoſe laws, which determined, That the king can do no wrong: That he was 
dot reduced to the neceſſity of ſheltering himſelf under that general maxim, 
which guards every Engliſh monarch, even the leaſt deſerving :; but was able, by 
the moſt ſatisfactory reaſons, to juſtify thoſe meaſures, in which he bad been en- 
: That, to the whole world, and even to them, his pretended judges, he 
was deſirous, if called upon in-another manner, to prove the integrity of his con- 
duct, and aflert the juſtice of thoſe defenſive arms, to which, unwillingly and 
unfortunately, he had had recourſe : But that, in order to preſerve an uniformity 
of conduct, he muſt, at preſent, forego the apology of his innocence ; leſt, by 
_ ratifying an authority, no better founded than that of robbers and pirates, he 
be juſtly branded- as the betrayer, ON ee PEROT: e ep 
of the conſtitution. | | 
Taz preſident, in order to e che mejedy. of the people, wad malomia 
the ſuperiority of his court above the priſoner, till inculcated, That he muſt not 
decline the authority of his judges; that they over-ruled his objections ; that they 
were delegated by the people, the only ſource of every lawful power; and that 
kings themſelves ated but in truſt from that community, which had inveſted this 
high court of juſtice with its juriſdiction. Even according to thoſe principles, 
which, i in his preſent ſituation, he was perhaps obliged] to adopt, his behaviour, 
in general, will appear not a little harſh and barbarous; but when we conſider him 
as a ſubject, and one too of no high character, addreſſing himſelf to his unfortu- 
nate ſovereign, bis ſtyle will be eſteemed, to the laſt degree, audacious and in- 
ſolent. 
Tua times was Charles produced before the court, and. as often. declined 
their juriſdition. On the fourth, the judges having examined ſome witneſſes, 
by whom it was proved, that the King had appeared in arms againſt the forces, 


87th of Jan. commiſſioned by the parliament, they pronounced ſentence againſt him. He 


ſeemed very anxious, at this time, to be admitted to a conference with the two 
houſes; and it was ſuppoſed, that he intended to reſign the crown to his ſon: ut 
I ns rode een}. TA og 

J | 
Ir is confeſſed, that the King's behaviour, during this laſt period of his life, 
does great honour to his memory z and that, 1 
he never forgot his part, either as a prince or as a man. Firm and intrepid, he 
maintained, in each reply, the utmoſt perſpicuity and juſtneſs both of thought 
and expreſſion : Mild and equable, he roſe into no paſſion at that unuſual 
authority, which was aſſumed over him. His ſoul, without effort or aſfectation, 
ſeemed only to remain in the ſituation familiar to it, and to look down with con- 
tempt on all the efforts of -human malice and iniquity. The ſoldiers, inſtigated 
n AYR. he wi FOONEse 1 
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| en bt n,. of. his attendants; for a little money they would 
| do as much againſt their commanders * . Some of them were permitted to go the 


utmoſt length of brutal inſolence, and to ſpit in his face, as he was conveyed a- 


long the paſſage to the court. To excite a ſentiment. of piety, was the only ef- 
fect which this inhuman inſult was able to operate upon him. 


Tus people, de' under. the rod cf lawkG, |ualimiced power, could. not for» 
bear, with the moſt ardent prayers, to pour forth their wiſhes for his preſervation 3. | 


and, in his preſent diſtreſs, they avowed: him, by their generous tears, for their 
monarch, whom, in their miſguided fury, they had before ſo violently rejected. 
The King was ſoftened at this moving ſcene, and expreſſed his gratitude for their 


dutiful aſfection. One ſoldier too, ſeized by contagious ſympathy, demanded 


from heaven a bleſſing on oppreſſed and fallen majeſty :- His officer, overhearing 
his prayer, beat him to the ground in the King's preſence, The puniſbment, me- 
| thinks, exceeds the offence : This was the mee 
that occaſion Þ. : 
| e che e off ee the Flats e to 
enormous an action was exclaimed againſt by the general voice of reaſon and hu- 
manity z and all men, under whatever form of government they were born, re- 
| jeſted this example, as the utmoſt effort of undiſguiſed uſurpation, and the moſt 
heinous inſult on law and juſtice. The French ambaſſador, by orders from his 
court, interpoſed on the King's, behalf: The Dutch employed their good of- 
fices : The Scots exclaimed and proteſted againſt this violence: The Queen, the 
Prince, wrote pathetic letters to the parliament. All ſolicitations were found 
fruitleſs with men whoſe reſolutions were fined and irrevocable. 


Fou of Charles's friends, perſons of the greateſt virtue and dignity, Rich- 


mond, Hertford, Southampton, Lindeſey, applied to the commons. — — re- 
„ That they were the King's counſellors, and had concurred, by their 

advice, with all thoſe meaſures which were now imputed as crimes to their royal 
maſter : That, in the eye of the law, and according to the dictates of common 
reaſon, they alone were guilty, and were alone expoſed to cenſure for every blame- 
able action of the prince: And that they now preſented themſelves, in order to 
ſave, by their own puniſhment, that precious life, which it became the commons. 
themſelves, and every ſubject, with the utmoſt hazard, to protect and defend 3. 
Such amm -n... 
the King's ſafetx. 

Tun people remained in that Gileace and aſtoniſhment, nich all grear paſſions, 
when they have not an opportudity of exerting themſelves, naturally produce in 
the human mind. The ſoldiers, being: inceſſantly plied with prayers, ſermons,. 
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n — wrought up ton degree of fury, and imagined, that, in | 


the acts of the moſt extreme T 
eſt merit in the eyes of Heaven. 0g 


Tunzx days were allowed the King between his ſentence and his execution, 
This interval he paſſcd with great tranquillity chiefly in reading and devoti 


All his family, that remained in England, were allowed .acceſs/to him. It 8 


ſiſted only of the Prineeſs Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloceſter ; for the Duke 
of Vork had made his eſcape. Gloceſter was little more than an infant : The 
Princeſs, notwithſtanding her tender years, ſhewed- a very advanced judgment; 


and the calamities of her family had made a deep impreſſion upon her. After 


many pious conſolations and advices, the King gave her in charge to tell the 
Queen, That, during the whole courſe of his life, he had never once, even in 


thought, failed in his fidelity towards _y beer bis eee rar wee red | 


his life mould have an equal duration. | | 
To the young Duke too, he could not e ons fins POS in order to 


ſeaſon his mind with early principles of loyalty and obedience towards his brother, 


yoth of Jan. 


who was ſo ſoon to be his ſovereign. Holding him on his knee, he ſaid, Now 
<« they will cut off thy father's head.” At theſe words the child looked very 
ſtedfaſtly upon him. Mark! child, 'what I ſay: They will cut of my 
4 head! and perhaps make thee a king: But mark what I ſay : Thou muſt not 
be a king, as long as thy brothers, Charles and James, are alive. They will 
cut off thy brothers heads, when they can catch them ! And thy head too 
they will cut off at laſt ! And Therefore I charge thee do not be 3 ; 
<« them!” The Duke, ſighing, replied, ** I will be torn in pieces firſt l“ 
determined an anſwer, ' from en ſuch rg your ork Une" r oh 
with tears of joy and admiration. * 

Eva night, during this interval, the King ſlept Cough as usual ; tho” the 
noiſe-of work men, employed in framing the ſcaffold, and other preparations for 
his executioa, continually reſounded in his ears +, The morning of the fatal day, 
he roſe early ; and calling Herbert, one of his attendants, he bade him employ 
more than uſual care in drefling him, and preparing him for ſo great and joyful 
a ſolemnity. Biſhop Juxon, a man endued with the ſame mild and ſteady vir- 
tues, by which the King himſelf was ſo much diſtinguiſhed, aſſiſted him in his 
devotions, and paid the laſt melancholy duties to his friend and ſovereign. Lp 

Tun ſtreet before Whitehall was the place deſtined for the execution: For it 
was intended, by choofing that very place, in fight of his own palace, to diſplay - 
more evidently the triumph of popular juſtice over royal majeſty. When the 
King came upon the ſcaffold, he found it ſo ſurrounded with ſoldiers, that he 


could not expect to be heard by any of the people: He addreſſed, therefore, his 
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fon, do whoſe care he had lately been committed, and upon whom, as upon ma- 2649. 
ny others, his amiable deportment had operated an intire convorſion. He juſti- 
fied his own innocence in the late fatal wars, and obſerved, that he had-not taken 
arms, till after the parliament had inliſted forces 3 nor had he any other object ia N 
his warlike operations, than to preſerve that authority entire, which his anceſtors | | 
had tranſmitted to him. He threw not, however, the blame upon the parlia- | 
ment but was more inclined to think, that ul inftruments had interpoſed, and : | 
excited in them fears and jealouſies with regard to his intentions. Tho? inno- | 
cent towards his people, ha acknowledged the equity of his execution in the eyes 
of his Maker 3 and obſerved, that an unjuſt ſentence, which he had luffered to = 
tales effect, was now puniſhed by an unjuſt ſentence upon himſelf. He forgave | * 
all his enemies, even the chief inſtruments of his death; but exhorted them and 
tte whole nation to return to che way of peace, by paying obedience to their law= 5 
dul ſovereign, his ſon. and ſucceſſor. When be was preparing himſelf for the | 
block, Biſhop Juxon called to him: There is,-Sir, but one ſtage more, which, | 
« tho* turbulent and troubleſome, is yet a ſhort one. Conſider, it will 
( oon carry you a great way; it will carry you from earth to heaven ; and there | 4 
4 you ſhall find, to your great jay, the prize, to which you haſten, a crown of | | 
«< glory,” © I go,” replied the King, from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
« crown; where no diſturbance can have place.” At one blow was his head ſe- 
vered from his body. A man in a vizor performed the office of executioner : 2 
Another, in a like diſguiſe, held up, to the ſpettators, the head, fireaming with | 


blood, and cried aloud, This is the heed of u traitor ! 


Ir is impoſſible to deſcribe the grief, indignation, and aſtoniſhment, which 
took place, not only among the ſpectators, who were overwhelmed'with a flood 
| of ſorrow, but throughout the whole nation, ſo ſoon as the report of this fatal 
execution was conveyed to them. Never monarch, in the full triumph of ſucceſs 5 
and victory, was more dear to his people than his misfortunes and magnanimity, | 2 
his patience and piety, bad rendered this unhappy Prince. In proportion to their | 
former deluſions, which had animated them againſt him, was the violence of | 
their return to duty and affection ; while each reproached himſelf, either with ac- | | 
tive diſloyalty towards him, or with too indolent defence of his oppreſſed cauſe. 
On weaker minds, the effeQs of theſe complicated paſſions were prodigious. | 
Women are ſaid to have caſt forth the untimely fruit of their womb : Others fell N 
into convulſions, or ſunk into ſuch a melancholy as attended them to their grave: | 
Nay, ſome, unmindful of themſelves, as tho* they couldimot, or would not ſur- 
vive their beloved prince, it is reported, ſuddenly fell down dead, The very = 
pulpits were bedewed with unſuborned tears; thoſe pulpits, which had formerly a+ 


. 
1 
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x. men united in their deteſtation of theſe hypocritical parricides, who, by ſandißed 
pretences, had ſo long diſguiſed their treaſons, eee ee 
thrown an indelible ſtain upon the nation. 


Aras inftance of hypocriſy was diſplayed the very day of the King's death. 
The generous Fairfax, not contented with being abſent from the trial, had led 
all the intereſt, which he yet retained, to prevent the execution of the fatal ſen- 
tence; and had even employed perſuaſion with his own regiment, tho none elſe 
ſhould follow him, to reſcue the King from his diſloyal murderers. Cromwet 
and Ireton informed of this intention, endeavoured to convince him, that the 
Lord had rejected the King; and they exhorted him to ſeek by prayer ſome di- 
rection from heaven on this important occaſion : But they concealed from him, 
that they had already ſigned the warrant for the execution. Harriſon was the per- 
ſon appointed to join in prayer with the unwary general. By agreement, he pro- 
longed his doleful cant, till intelligence arrived, that the fatal blow was ſtruck.” 
He'then roſe from his knees, and inſiſted with Fairfax, that this event was a mi- 


raculous and providential anſwer, which Heaven had ſent to their devout ſuppli- 
cations *. : 


IT being remarked, that the King, the moment before he ſtretched out his. 
neck to the executioner, had ſaid to Juxon, with a very earneſt accent, the ſingle 
word REMEMBER; great myſteries were ſuppoſed to be concealed under that 

expreſſion; and the generals vehemently inſiſted with the prelate, that he ſhould 
inform them of the King's meaning. Juxon told them, that the King, having 
frequently charged him to inculcate on his ſon the forgiveneſs of his murderers, 
had taken this opportunity, in the laſt moment of his life, when his commands, 
he ſuppoſed, would be regarded as ſacred and inviolable, to re-iterate that deſire: 
and that his mild ſpirit thus terminated its preſent arte, by an 4 of benevo- 
lence towards his greateſt enemies. 

Tu character of this Prince, as that 8 if not of all men. oe 
mixed z but his virtues predominated extremely above his vices, or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, his imperfections: For ſcarce any of his faults roſe to that 
as to merit the appellation of vices. To conſider him in the moſt favourable 

light, it may be affirmed, that his dignity was exempted from pride; his huma- 
' nity from weakneſs, his bravery from raſhnefs, his temperance from auſterity, 
his frugality from avarice : All theſe virtues, in him, maintained their proper 
bounds, and merited unreſerved praiſe. To. ſpeak the moſt harſhly of him, 
we. may affirm, that many of his good qualities were attended with ſome latent 
frailty, which, tho ſeemingly inconſiderable, was able, when ſeconded by the en- 
treme malevolence of his fortune, to diſappoint them of all their influence: His 
beneficent diſpoſition was clouded by a manner not very gracious z his virtue 
R his good ſenſe was 363 by ne to 
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r him not from haſty and precipitant reſolutions. He deſerves the epithet 
© of a good, rather than of a great man; and was more fitted to rule in a regular 
_ eſtabliſhed government, than either to give way to the encroachments of a po- 

Tom afſembly, or finally to ſubdue their pretenſions. He wanted ſuppleneſs and 
3 1 ſufficient for the firſt meaſure: He was not endowed with the vigour re- 
3 quiſite for the ſecond. Had he been born an abſolute prince, his humanity and 
good ſenſe had rendered his reign happy and his memory precious: Had the limi- 
tations on prerogative been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity 


had made him regard, as ſacred, the boundaries of the conſtitution. Unhappily, 


his fate threw him into a period, when the precedents of many former reigns ſa- 
voured ſtrongly of arbitrary power, and the genius of the people ran violently 
towards liberty. And if his political prudence was not ſufficient to extricate him 
from ſo perilous a ſituation, he may be excuſed; ſince, even after the event, 
when it is commonly eaſy to correct all errors, one is at a loſs to determine what 
conduct, in his circumſtances, could have maintained the authority of the crown, 
. and preſerved the peace of the nation. Expoſed, without revenue, without arms, 
to the affault of furious, implacable and bigoted factions, it was never permitted 
him, bur with the moſt fatal conſequences, to commit the ſmalleſt miſtake ; a 
condition too rigorous to be impoſed on the greateſt human capacity. 
Sou hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned the good faith of this Prince: But, 
| fos this reproach, the moſt malignant ſcrutiny of his conduct, which, in every 
circumſtance, is now thoroughly known, affords not any reaſonable foundation, 
On the contrary, if we conſider the extreme difficulties, to which he was ſo fre 
quently reduced, and compare the ſincerity of his profeſſions and declarations , 
we ſhall avow, that probity and honour ought juſtly to be numbered among his 
moſt ſhining qualities. In every treaty, thoſe conceſſions, which, he thought, 
. in conſcience, he could not maintain, he never could, by any motive or perſua- 
ſion, be induced to make. And tho ſome violations of the petition of right 
may be imputed to him; theſe are more to be aſcribed to the neceſſity of his ſitua- 
tion, and to the lofty ideas of royal prerogative, which he imbibed, than to 
e : _— 
A ©: Tas .. 
ky Ts e of regs as like many party-clamours, Þ rey ificalt to bo ce. 
© mov'd; tho? it may not here be improper to ſay ſomewhat with regard to it. I ſhall firſt remark, that 
this impucation ſeems to be of a later growth than his own age ; and that even his enemies, tho' they 


loaded him with many calumnies, did not infift on this accuſation. Ludlow, I think, is almoſt the 
only Parliamentarian, who imputes that vice to him ; and bow paſſionate a writer he is, muſt be ob- 


_ vious to every one. Neither Clarendon nor any other of the royaliſts ever juſtify him from infince- - 


rity ; as not ſuppoſing that he had ever been accuſed of it. In the ſecond place, his deportmene 
and character in common life was free from that vice: He was reſerved, diſtant, flately; cold in his 
addreſs, plain in his diſcourſe, inflexible in his principles z wide of the careſſing, infinuating manners 
| of his ſon; or the profeſling, talkative humour of his father. The imputation of inſincerity muſt be 
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following are the only inſtances, „ ti.) His we 
Bockingham's narrative of the tranſaQions in Spain. But it is evidens that Charles himſelf was de- 
ceived : why otherwiſe did he quarrel with Spain? The following is a paſſage of a ſetter from lord. 
Kenſington, ambaſſador in France, to the duke of Buckingham, Cabbala, p- 318.“ But his high» 
1 neſs (the Prince) had obſerved as great a weakneſs and folly a» that, in that after they (the Spani-- 
«© ards) had uſed him ſo ill, they would faffer him to depart, which was one of the fir {ſpeeches he 
© uttered after he came into the ſhip : But did he ſay ſo? ſaid the Queen (of France.) Yes, madam, 
„I will aſſure you, quoth I, from the witneſs of mine own ears. She ſmiled and replied, Indeed 
« T heard he was uſed ill... 80 he was, anſwered I, but not in his entertainment f for chat was 1 
<<. ſplendid as that country could afford it ; bot in their frivolous delays and in the unreaſonable con- 
* ditions which they propounded and preſſed, upon the advantage they had of his prineely perſon.” 
(22) Biſbop Burnet,. in his Hiſtory of the Houſe of Hamilton, p- 154+ has preſerved a letter of the 
King's to the Scots biſhops, in which he defires them not to be nr at the Parliament, where hey 
WOT 0s Fran to ratify the abolition of their own order: For, adds the King,” we do hereby 
** aſſure you, that it ſhall be ſtill one of our chiefeſt Rudies how to reflify und eſtabliſm the govern- 
« ment of that church aright, and. to repair your loſſes, which we defired you to be moſt confident 
« of.” And in another place, You may reſt ſecure, that tho' perhaps we may give way for the 
” preſent to that which will be prejudicial both to the church and our own government ; yet we ſhall. 
not leave thinking in time how to remedy both.“ But does the King ſay, that he will arbitrarily 
revoke his conceſſions ? Does not candor require us rather to ſuppoſe, that he hoped his authority 
would ſo far recover as to enable him to obtals the national conſent to re-eſtabliſh epiſcopary, which 


be believed fo material a part of religion as well. az of government? It is not eaſy indeed to think 


how he could expect to effecuate this puzpoſe in any other way than bis father bad taken, that is. 
by conſent of parliament. (3.) There is a paſſage in lord Clarendon ;. where it is ſaid,. that the 
King aſſented the more ecafily to the bill, which excluded the biſhops from che hoaſe of Peers; be- 
cauſe be thought, that that law, being. enacted by force, could not be valid.. But the King cer- 
fainly reaſoned right in that concluſion. Three fourths of the Houſe of Peers were at that time ba- 
niſhed by the violence of the populace : Twelve biſhops were unjuſily thrown into the Tower by the 
Commons: Great numbers of the commons themſelves were kept away by fear or violence: The 
King himſelf was forced to leave London, If all this be not force, there is no ſuch thing. But this 
fcruple of the King's affects only the biſhops' bill and thatagrinſt. prefling. The other conftitutional 
laws had paſſed without the leaſt appearance of violence, as did indeed all the bills paſſed during the 
firſt year, except StraffordWttainder, which could not be recalled. The Parliament, therefore, even 
if they had known the King's ſentiments in this particular, could have no juſt foendation of jealou- 
ſy. (I.) The King's letter intercepted at Naſeby, has been the ſource of much clamour. We have 
ſpoke of it already, chap. ix. Perhaps, it bad been better had the King avoided that refinement z.. 
yet nothing is more uſual in all public tranſations, Aſter the death of Charles IT, of Spain, King 


| Williams ambaſſadors gave the Duke of Anjou the title of King of Spain: Yet at that very time, 
King William was ſecretly forming alliances todethrone him: and ſoon after he.refuſed him chat title, 


and inſiſted (as he had reaſon) that he had not acknowledged his right. Vet King William juſtly 


piaſſes for a very fincere Prince ; and this tranſadion is not regarded as any objection to bis character. 


In all the negotiations at the peace of Ryſwic, the French ambaſſadors always addreſſed King 
William as King of England ; yet it was made an expreſs article of the treaty, that the French King 
ſhould acknowledge him as ſuch, Such a palpable difference is there between giving a title to a Prince, 
and poſitively recognizing his right to it. I may add, that Charles, when he inſerted his proteſtation 


in the council-books before his council, ſurely thought he had reaſon to juſtify his conduct. There 


wee 00 many men of bonour in that company to avow 6 To which we miy ſabjoin, 
| | cha, 
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thy, and juſtly proportioned ; and being of a middle flature, he was capable of 
_ enduring the greateſt fatigues. He excelled in horſemanſhip and other exerciſes z 


2nd he paſſeſſed all the exterior, as well as many of the efſential qualities, which 


form an accompliſhed prince. | 
Tux tragical death of Charles begot a queſtion, ede che people in any 
caſe, were intitled to judge and to puniſh their ſovereign; and moſt men, re- 


garding chiefly the atrocious uſurpation of the pretended judges, and the merit of 


the virtuous prince who fuffered, were inclined ſtrongly to condemn the repub- 
lican principles, as highly ſeditious and extravagant: But there ſtill were a few, 
who, abſtracting from the particular circumſtances of this caſe, were able to 
conſider the queſtion in general, and were inclined to moderate, not contradicts. 
the prevailing ſentiment. Such might have been their reaſoning. If ever, on 
any occaſion, it were laudable to conceal truth from the populace z it muſt be 


confeſſed, that the doctrine of reſiſtance affords ſuch an example ; and that all. 


| ſpeculative reaſoners ought to obſerve, with regard to this principle, the ſame 
_ cautious ſilence, which the laws, in every ſpecies of government, have ever pre- 
ſcribed to themſelves. Government is inſtituted, in order to reſtrain the fury and 
injuſtice-of the people; and being always founded on opinion, not on force, it is 
dangerous, to weaken, by theſe ſpeculations, the reverence, which the multitude 
kent high and to inſtruct them beforehand, that the caſe can ever happen, 

when they may be freed from their duty of allegiance. On, ſhould it be found 
impoſſible to reſtrain the licence of human diſquiſitions,. it muſt be acknowledged, 


| that the docvine of obedience ought alone to be inculcered, and that the excep- 


tions, which are very rare, ought ſeldons'or never to be mentioned in popular rea- 
anddiſcourſes. Nor is there any danger, that mankind, by this prudent 
| reſerve, ſhould univerſally degenerate into a ſtate of abject ſervitude. When the 
exception really. occurs, even tho” it be not previouſly expected and deſcanted on, 
it muſt, from its very nature, be ſe obvious and undiſputed, as to remove alk 


that, if men were as much diſpoſed to jodge 


left he ſhould afterwards be reproached with breach of his word, when he ſhould think proper again. 
to declare the aflembly at Weſtminſter no Parliament. (5.) The denying his commifion to Glamor-- 
gen is another inſtance which has been cited. Thb matter has been already treated chap. is That 


 tranſaQtion wav entirely innocent. Even if the King had given a commiſhon to Glamorgan to con-- 


clude chat treaty, and had ratified it, will any reaſonable man, in our age, think it firange that, in 
order to ſave his own life, his crown, his family, his friends, and his party, be ſhould make a treaty 
with papiſts, and grant them very large conceſſions for their religion? (6.) There is- another of the 
King's intercepted letters to the Queen commonly mentioned ; where, it is pretended, he talked of 
raifing and then deſtroying Cromwel : But that ſtory lands on no mannep of foundation, as we have: 
obſerved in chap, x. In a word, the parliament, after the commencement of their viokences, and- 

more, after beginning the civil war, had reaſon for their ſeruples and jealouftes, founded on the 

nature of their ſituation, and on the general propenſity of the human mind ; not on any fault of 
the ek wins was candid, Snow, vgright ; 6s: ark n 
n with in/iflery.. 


of this Prince's actiom with candor as ſeverity, this pre- 
caution of entering ®-proteſt in his council-books might rather paſs for a proof of ſerupalous honour ;: 


2 Ek doubt, 
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a doubt, — reftraigt, however great, impoſed by teaching the 


general doctrine of obedience. u between reſiſting a prince, and dethroning 
him, there is a very wide interval; and the abuſes of power, which can warrant 
the latter violence, are much greater and more enormous, than thoſe which will 


_ juſtify the former. Hiſtory, however, ſupplies us with examples even of this 


kind ; and the reality of the ſuppaſition, tho', for the future, it ought: ever to 


be little looked for, muſt, by all candid inquirers, be acknowledged in the paſt. 


But between dethroning a prince and puniſhing him, there is another very wide 
interval; and it were not ſtrange, if even men of the maſk enlarged thought 
ſhould queſtion, whether human nature could ever, in any. monarch, reach that 
height of depravity, as to warrant, in revalted ſubjects, this laſt-a& of extraor- 
dinary juriſdiction. That illuſion, if it be an illuſion, which teaches us to pay = 
a ſacred regard to the perſons of princes, is ſo ſalutary, that to diflipaee i it by 

the formal trial and puniſhment of a ſovereign, will have more pernicious effects 
upon the people, than the example of juſtice can be ſuppoſed to have a benefi- 
cial influence upon princes, by checking their career of tyranny. *Tis dangerous 
alſo, by theſe examples, to reduce princes to deſpair, or bring matters to ſuch 
extremities againſt perſons endowed with great power, as to leave them no re- 
ſource, but in the moſt violent and moſt ſanguinary councils. This general po- 
ſition being eſtabliſhed, it muſt, however, be obſerved, that po reader, almoſt of 


any party or principle, was ever ſhocked, when he read, in antient hiſtory, that 


the Roman ſenate vated Nero, their abſolute ſovereign, to be a public enemy, 
and, even without trial, condemned him to the ſevereſt and moſt ignominious 


puniſhment; ſuch a puniſhment, as the meaneſt Roman citizen was, by the laws, 


exempted from. The crimes of that bloody tyrant are ſo enormous, that they 
break thro? all rules z and extort a confeſſion, that ſuch a dethroned prince is no 


longer ſuperior to his people, and can no longer plead, in his own defence, laws, 


which were eſtabliſhed for conducting the ordinary courſe of adminiſtration. . But 
when we paſs from the caſe of Nero to that of Charles, the great diſproportion, 
or rather total contrariety of characters, immediately ſtrikes us; and we ſtand 
aſtoniſhed, that, among a civilized people, fo much virtue could ever meet with 
ſo fatal a cataſtrophe. Hiſtory, the great miſtreſs of wiſdom, - furniſhes examples 
of all kinds ; and every prudential, as well as moral precept, may be authorized 
by thoſe events, which her enlarged mirror is able to preſent to us. From the 


- memorable revolutions, which paſſed in England during this period, we may na- 


turally deduce the ſame uſeful leſſon, which Charles himſelf, in his latter years, 
inferred ; that it is very dangerous for princes to aſſume more authority, than the 
laws have allowed them. But, it muſt be confeſſed, that theſe events furniſh us 


with another inſtruction, no leſs natural and no leſs uſeful, concerning the madneſs 


Sch of Feb, 


of the people, the furies of fanaticiſm, and the danger of mercenary armies. 
In order to cloſe this part of Britiſh hiſtory, it is alſo neceſſary to relate the 
1 of the monarchy in England: That event ſoon followed upon the 
4 death 
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mons, of which the latter deigned not to take the leaſt notice. In a few days, 
the Tower houſe paſſed a vote, that they ſhould make no more addreſſes to the 


houſe of peers, nor receive any more from them; and that that ouſt was uſcleſs* 


and dangerous, and w-as therefore to be aboliſhed, A like vote plfſed with re- 
gard to the monarchy ; and tis remarkable, that Martin, a zeilous republican, 
in the debate on this queſtion, confeſſed, that, if they deſired 4 Mig the laſt 


was as proper as any gentleman in Enghind®. The commons formed à new great 
ſeal, on which that aſſembly was repreſented with this legend, On TRI TIA r 


YEAR or FREEDOM, BY GoD's BLESSING, RESTORED, 1648, The forms of all 
public buſineſs were changed; from the King's name, to that of the keepers of 
the liberties of England. And it was declared high treaſon to proclaim of any 
otherwiſe acknowledge Charles Stuart, commonly called Prince of Wales, 
Taz commons intended to bind the Princeſs Elizabeth apprentice to a button- 
maker : The Duke of Gloceſter was to be taught ſome other mechanical employ-- 
ment. But the former ſoon died; of grief, as is ſuppoſed, —_y father's tragi- 


cal end: The latter was, by Cromwel, ſent beyond ſea. 


Tux King's ſtatue, in che Exchange, was thrown down; and on the pedeſtal | 
theſe words were inſcribed : ExiT TYRANNUS, REGUM ULTIMUS 3 The tyrant it 
gone, the laſt of the Kings. 

Dvuxz HamiLToN was tried by a new high court of juſtice, as Earl of Cam- 
bridge in England ; and condemned for high treaſon. This ſentence, which was 
certainly very hard, but which ought to ſave his memory from all impurtations of - 
treachery to his maſter, was executed on a ſcaffold, erected before Weſtminſter-hall. 


Lord Capel underwent the ſame fate. Both theſes Noblemen had eſcaped from pri- 


ſon, but were afterwards diſcovered and taken, To all the ſolicitations of their 
friends for pardon, the generals and parliamentary leaders ſtill replied, that it was 
certainly the intention of Providence they ſhould ſuffer 4 ſince it had permitted 
them to fall into their enemies hands, aſter they had once recovered their liberty. 
Tux Earl of Holland Joſt his life by a like ſentence. Tho! of a polite and courtly 
behaviour, he died lamented by no party. His ingratitude to the King, and his fre- 


quent changing ſides, were regarded as great ſtains on his memory. The Earl of 


Norwich and Sir John Owen, being condemned by the ſame courts: were pardon- 
ed by the commons. 


Tus King left er children 3 three males, Charles born in 1630, n 


of York, born in 1633, Henry Duke of Gloceſter, born in 1641; and three 


females, Mary Princeſs of Orange, born 1631, Elizabeth, born 1635. * 
Henrietta, afterwards Ducheſs of Orleans, born at Exeter 1644. 


Tu Archbiſhops of Canterbury in this reign were Abbot and -Laud : Tie 


Lord keepers, Williams, Biſhop of Lincoln, 1 Darn Lord. 


de: ache ths Li ; * 


death'of the monarch. When the peers met on the day, appbitited in thi ad- Chap. K. 
journment, they entered upon buſineſs; and ſent down fome Votes to the cm- 


1605. 
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Chap. x. Littleton, Sir Richard Lane; the Lord irals, the Duke of Buckingham auf : 
2 the Earl of Northumberland; the Lord high t iſurers, the Earl of Marlborough, 


5 


tries of ſtate, Lord Conway, Sir Albertus Moreton, Coke, Sir Harry Vane, 


the Earl of Portland, Juxon biſhop of London,\ Lord Cottington ; the ſecreta- 


Lord Falkland, Lord Digby, Sir Edward Nicholas. 

Ir may be expected that we ſhould here make mention of the hs Bafiliki, a 
work publiſhed in the King's name a few days after his execution. It ſeems almoſt 
impoſlible, in the controverted parts of hiſtory, to ſay any thing which will ſatiſ- 
fy the zealots of both parties: But with regard to the genuineneſs of that produc- 
tion, it is not caſy for an hiſtorian to fix any opinion, which will be intirely to his 
own ſatisfaction. The proofs brought to evince that this work is or is not the 
King's, are ſo convincing, that, if an impartial reader peruſes any one ſide apart *, 
he will think it impoſſible, that arguments could be produced, ſufficient to coun- 
terbalance ſo ſtrong an evidence: And when he compares both ſides, he will be 
ſome time at a loſs to fix any determination. Should an abſolute ſuſpence of 
judgment be found difficult or diſagreeable in ſo intereſting a queſtion, I muſt con- 
feſs, that I much incline to give the preference to the arguments of the royaliſts. 
The- teſtimonies, which prove that performance to be the King's, are more nu- 
merous, certain, and direct, than thoſe on the other fide. This is the caſe, even if 
we conſider the external evidence: But when we weigh the internal, derived from the 
ſtyle and compoſition, there is no manner of compariſon. Theſe meditations re- 
ſemble in elegante, purity, neatneſs, and ſimplicity, the genius of thoſe perfor- 
mances, which we know with certainty to have flowed from the royal pen : But 
are ſo unlike the bombaſt, perplexed, rhetorical, and corrupt ſtyle of Dr. Gauden, 
to whom they are aſcribed, that no human teſtimony ſeems ſufficient to convince 


us, that he was the author. Yet all the evidences, which would rob the King of 


that honour, tend to prove, that Dr, Gauden had the merit of writing ſo fine a 
performance, and the infamy of impofing it on the world for the King's. 

Ir is not eaſy to conceive the general compaſſion excited towards the King, by 
the publiſhing, at ſo critical a juncture, a work ſo full of piety, meekneſs, and 
humanity. Many have not ſcrupled to aſcribe to that book the ſubſequent reſtora- 
tion of the royal family. Milton compares its effects, to thoſe which were wrought 
on the tumultuous Romans by Anthony reading to them the will of Cæſar. The 
Tron pafſed thro? fifty editions in a twelvemonth ; and independent of the great 
intereſt taken in it by the nation, as the ſuppoſed production of their murdered 
ſovereign. it muſt be acknowledged the beſt proſe compoſition, which, at the 
time of its publication, was to be found in the Engliſh language. 


See on the one hand Toland's Amyntor, and on the other Wagfſtaffe's Vindication of the royal 
martyr, zd edition, with Young's addition. We may remark, that Lord Clarenden's total filence 


wich regard to this ſubject, in ſo full a hiſtory, compoſed in vindication of the King's meaſures and 


character, forms a ng preſumption on Toland's fide, and a preſumption of which that author was 
ignorant 1 the works of the noble hiſtorian not being then publiſhed. Biſhop Burnet's teſtimony too 
muſt be allowed of weight againſt the con, 


The End of the Fiſth Volume. 


